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IJailtj/l       ]>oKMS  OFl)SSIA>'.  '      ^ 

TO  TllE  EDITOR  OF  THB  NOllTH  BBITI3H  DAILT  UAU.. 

Sir  -  In  your  iritùfuc  on  the  traiislation  o£  the 
poeuis  of  Ossian,  in  yesterJay's  issue,  I  tìnd  that 
both  thu  traniilatur  and  writer  of  the  article  have 
fallen  into  a  vei-y  curious  mistake  iu  their  transla- 
lation  of  the  only  Gaelic  iiuotation  thereiu,  liaving 
remUred  thcword  "ahviil"  intosails,  in  placeofeye 
its  proper  signiiication,  the  word  for  sails  being  in 
this  connection  "shiuil."  The  ciuotation  will 
then  read  translated,  keeping  for  the  rest  to  the 
writt'r'tì  text—  ••  ' 

Tliim  eji',  I)  m.v  frieii.l:  is  l..  iiie  | 

Like  lu-ifililtìDÌiii;  ol'  morn  ..ut  of  c!..iiil.  , 

wbiih,  I  think,  is  a  inore  apposite  tìgure  than  tbe  I 

other.— I  am,  &e.,  <Jae[..      I 

Ardrishaig,  ".th  J,inu.%ry. 

[Tlie  word  in  the  original  is  "  shiuil."  "  ShuU"  ia 
simijly  a  typographical  error.  The  whole  passage 
•willbefound  in  the  "  Fingal,"  Duan  II.,bBtweon 
verse  :!41  aml  o.'il.  It  is  the  cxclamation  of  CuchuUin 
as  he  sees  the  war  ships  of  Fiugal  bearing  down  to. 
Iii8  aid  on  the  Irish  coast.  If  the  werd  ha.l  be?n 
•'  shuil"  the  remark  ot  our  correspcjndent  would  be 
•  iiuite  accurate.— Ed.  N.B.D.M.] 
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siiouiKj  Bq'j  ^vin  a]qBqo.ia  Bi  qi  sonapiAa  uoa£)  •(, 
•jnud  ui  iioi;'EM[qtid  JI3IH  mi\i  aopjo  i[onn]  ein  suuoj 
;u9eajd  Jiaq;  u;  s~,xi\  OH-'^O  ^'l^  ^'^'I^  E9Aoad 
eouapiAa  jo  dtrjjB  ouo  ^ou  puE  'oipEf)  «[U0Bna9A 
ujapoui  jo  :)03[T!rp  jeoo[  «  nj  Boide  poBodaioo 
suTjoiog  9i[5  jo  euii?  er^%  ^noqB  poAij  o\{i\  P^^^  ' 
;t;m  eiqEqojduit  -ipiSnj  Bi  ^j  "g  '^081  »oni8  i[5t[Siis 
puB  '£,01X  80UJS  p3aa}[B  iif[T;u3:}t!m  uaaq  Btjq  0i8T  "? 
pojutjd  Aiou  oi[aBf)  eq;  ?«tli  'l  •^srxa  oj  uaìou^ 
^!  £9iT  in  vjomoj,  jo  jjooq  t[jn3AeB  em  jo  jtiuiStJO 
9i[}  EB  pojuijd  SBAi  qoiq.n  ^Eq:j  ej|r[  oiJ^'^O  3°  eidtnrs 

Jil[}0    OU    5BI[j;    '9        •SjduOSUUBtU     UMO    stq  tUOJJ  JO 

jo:H![EUEJ}  9q:j  iCq  peqsi[qnd  jeq^io  ejoAi  snot:(B[But!j:) 
sqi  joj  s;uo[i;Ainbe  0![st!£)  91^  'i^MJ,  '9   'e?Bp  JejlJBe 

JO     SUOI^ISOdUIOO    OtlSBQ      UAIOUTI     [[B     mOJJ      BUOl^'BI 

-BnBj:j  Biq  i[stnl)in:)sip  suoi^isodtuoo  t[Bii°ug^  paiioAB 
B,uosj9t[doBj\[  ui  sai'jiJBijnoad  OAt:|0trt)srp  ^Bqx  'f 
•uo  08  pUB  'i)jov.i}j;  jo  ^JBd  tl?iii  ,,'jnSso  jo 
q)t;3(j  eqj,,,  ,|i  bobjq  jo  piBj^  „  et[:).  jo  epos 
-ida  eq)  qiiii  ,('tlSBny^BBg; ,,  „!  ibSuij  „  tl)iii  <,'£nn 

-SeJ\J      JO      /fB-J      6q,J,  „ — BpE[lBq       OqOBjr)      JBIIItUBJ 

q^ui  „suoi')B[suBJ^  ,,'  aq:)  ui  ssSBSSBd  paiit^uepi 
s96S9u:)iAi  jfqjjoinsnj')  jo  jaqtnnti  ^bojS  ■b  ^Bqx  '?, 
•tu9q}  passsssod  puB  'nieq}  pa)00[[oo  eq  5Bt[^  'siT!tj 
-B)Biu  0![aBf)  Gsaq)  o:)  ssaooB  pEt[  uoBjat[doBj^  ^''^[i 
'Z     •poAjasajd  jfjiEJO  '.inuBpunq^  ejaq;  ^sixa  iii)s 

pUB     *pUB[9JJ    UI     put!      pUB[?O0S     DI     B91jn:)U0D     JOJ 

uoisnjojd  ui  pa^sixa  eABt[  S[Bije:)Btu  ^oiubissq  ,, 
auinuaS  :)Bqj,  -j — joojd  ieSsi  jo  eiqBdBO  eouap 
-ti9    no    'UAvoqs   uaaq   EBq   ^j     'e^iBin^^idBoaa  oj, 

•sinbjBj^  oqi  joj  :)i  p9)B[suBjj  3lJ8[,'3  piBq 
-iqojV  •AS'vj  oq;  puB  '9)ng  jo  pBg  eq^  o:)  Djoiuaj; 
pa^BOipBp  '•j;*Jtì  'uosJaqdoBj^  BeuiBf  eaojeq  Suoi 
i  oSb  2noi  q)B9p  s,uos  Btti  ^noqB  E)qSnoq:)  B,UBtBSO 
pB[o  spjBq  qoiqAi  ui  ssajp  pBi[Bq  pio  ei\%  si  ^Bqj, 
'Suo[  eat:  B-)q/"iu  eq^  uaqii  ja)ui4i  ui  '?sa^\  jb,j  eq^ 
ui  :)no  s)nq  ìCjjos  ui  'qaaj  ^Bcd  jo  spnop  SuotuB 
puB  'iiiis  ojE  S)qSiu  u9t[Ai  B^aag  Strijjati  et[}  pjBoq 
tio  !oi8I  "I  ssnoqjood  6t[;  m  BJBaji  [[1)8  oq  qjBS 
p[o  )Bqj,  •EBii[ig  jo  B;fBp  eq:)  ut  jo  'joSojSobj^  ui!3(j 
jo  EXsp  eq)  ui  jo  '.  puB[ejj  passo[q  oqM  'SuupB^ 
jo  e.Cbp  aqj  ui  jo  '.  BjqqEf)  jo  9[^?Bq  aqì  ;)E  ejOM  eq 
t[ou[ii  qjBo  p9Jag)B}  ptiB  stujB  paja:))Bq  eq:)  ui  pjEq 
[i[o  oi[)  ;Cpn:)8  o)  jajajd  [ii)b  BJB[oqoB  oiiaBQ  oiuog 

„[  esuo  Aieti  Xnq  o?  .ieuora  puB 
'ijuaq)  JB9)  O)  ti)Suej;3  'tnBii:)  jboai  oj  tDiBeq  eABti  eq 
■^^K  )j  'saq^op  qsi[Sn[f[  tuapotu  jo  :|ins  Aiau  UBds 
V.  uì  pBiooj  puB  BnAiAipoj  UBtsfff)  p[o  pug  9J9q  iiiii 
qoalqns  aq:)  joj  ojbo  oqii  HB  puE  'pooH  Bi  jsdEd  oq; 
'[lOoS  si  :)ui.td  eq:)  '.  qsiiSug  0)ui  0i[aBf)  ^Bq^  [[B  ujn^ 
o:)  ^ijoji  pjBq  BBii  5;  '.  Ìbìì  ujio  Jiati:)  m  AJff)8  Jiaq? 
Iiaq  aidoad  59i  o}  i  spnnj  oq:)  9piAojd  o^  anop  naAi  bbh 
)j  •paujaouoo  iiB  o:)}ti39jo  a)ingnt  saop  noi^ipa  pioj 
-aajqj  Biq  ^nq  '-^JaiO  '^J^  iìt!-^  oajSB  ^ou  op  ej^t^ 

•[B9p  ie9jS  b  BABq  eA\  t[aiqM  jo  'siBua:)Etu  aiiiuueS 
tnojj  uBisso  jo  t[;ìiojS  ein  tn  9A9iiaq  ejtj^  •ubisbo 
:)niS.Ciod  eq')  jo  Buopipa  :)uaDginSBm  Bnojatnnu  eq) 
^noqB  ei))i[  ijaA  aiouji  oqAi  puB  '\w%s  u9J1jb9TI  euob 
^i[SiiB)un  esoqii  'aonaipnB  ^qSuB^un  UB  joj  BpBHBq 
^jUes  oqii  puB  'oSb  Suoi  paAii  .^[[Baj  oqAi  ,,'pJBq  b  ,, 
uodii  suoi!(isodraoo  pastdBap  [Enoutiiq  quaneoxa  puB 
IBiiiSijo  UMO  Eiq  SuueqqBj  iq  'BJBaddB  )i  sb  '}uatn 
-B!iJB,j  o)U!  :)o§  puB  'aun)  joj  b  epBra  ou  •popBj  uo) 
-ja))Bqo  eaaqii  papaaoons  eq  ?nq  f  /onod  Sui^CBd  b 
■ìou  BEii  ./C:)sauoq  sig  •q)noj£  Biti  ui  pa^Bioajd 
-dB  :)ou  BB.tt  9q  9snB09q  'uo:)a95)Bqo  e5|!i  'jeAieo 
-op  qojB  UB  9uiBoaq  oqAv„'o[iodv  jo  uosB,, — sniueS 
:)BajS  V.  sTiAi  uoEjaqdoBj\[  :)Eq:)  ^tiiq:)  es9t[j,  •ipn:)B 
puB  :)i[Snoq^  jo  [Bep  qBaaS  b  j9)jb  'p9i  jo  U94!jp 
uaaq  eAEq  sjEiotios  onoBf)  ìubot  qoiqu  oi  noisnionoo 
aq:)  ^b  aAiJjB  .iiqBqoad  nm  Xaq^  'op  jCet[:)  uaq,\\ 
■aing  pjoij  jo  esuadia  aq:)  }e  s)uaranoop  eeaq:)  e)B[ 
-suBj;  puB  T[si[qnd  o:)  dpq  o^  pBiS  eq  kiìi  B).UB;fi!S 
-SB  eiqB  AUBiu  ')qnop  o^  ^•jiqajoaajd  fi  snpjd,% 
}S3  mitpj^  „  pnaSai  oq^  tdiaj  Sb{)  b  putj  'qSjnq 
-U1P5J  ui  B)d!J0BnnBra  onBBf)  jo  nnj  ssojd  u  iniq 
Aioi[B  UBD  iCjKjqi'j   ,sa:)E0OApy  eq^  jo  UBiJEjqn  eqi 

'SJBIOqOB  IIB   tU0.tJ  fc?lUBqj    naB9    pUB  0jn)BJ9)Il  01)130 

BouEApB  O)  pauiiou!  ii!}s  st  o)ng  jo  EinbaBj^^  eq:(  jj 

•pio  ia9A  aq  o)  OAaiioq  m^iB  Baaq)©  eraos  puB  3tJ9[0 
•Jjij  qoitiii  puB   'piJOAi   eq:)   ^noqSnojq^  snotUBj  Bi 


Aiuo  eq:)  si  gg^x  3«  oiISE;)  pa^uijd  eqx  'paiisu 
BBq  ^diJOBUUEM  •(Bqj  joj  'iioa  pa)utjdaa  '[ 
peaa)iB  si  qoiqii  '.i08T  "!  :)d!aosnuBra  s,u"oEjaqdo- 
raojj  pa)utjd  bbìi  qoiqM  oiiano  eq:)  joj  Baqoi 
Aiou  nor)ipBj^  jon  SutjLtii  jatniau  ^uq^ 'anj)  st  ^i : 

'bXeS    3IJ9|0     •JJM    B«  ii'P'^S  B!  Ìl  ,,       •)S!I9  o)'ujic 

Bi  0![SBO  pajuiad  eqj  q:)!4i.'pur]!)uap!'oq.f[a!uj  i 
qoiqAndLiosiiUEra  ohsbo  aopio  ^iic  jo  àsaoA  v  jo  j 
B  :)ou  i  Baqiaoa  spi  Ìq  U9))!,tii  ao  'Suiai-iiipt 
UAio  s,uoBJ3qdoBj\[  ui  E)duosnuBui  uiojj  'ÌOST 
'pa^uijd  i[B  0J9AI  pat[si[qndsj  aiou  ojb  qoi 
Eraaod  0![aBO  oq^  ^njj  '•paqs^iqnd  qsag  eb  i 
-Sujj  oq:)  ui  paziuSoosj  eq  uoa  iCaq)  5  B[B!aeq 
asBq^  pssn  eq  :)Bq4  e[qBqoad  si  ^t  .'  jspuDmfj 
3^1  j  'raaod  lEoissBp  qstiSujj-oioog'iBu'iSi.TO  Biqui 
UEiSBO  qsiiSug  siq  jo  soiqiaBqnoad  eAi'^o'uDSi'p  ot'i; 
^som  '.  s[Eias:)Etu  emnaaS  jno  pBq  oq  ejojsjst[:)  'st 
-tpBj:)  puB  s^diaoBnuBra  BnoDuoia  uosaaqdoEj\[  oi 
uj  '400^  dB:)  eq:)  SB  eoj)  pp  UB  jo  qooi[8  qsaq 
9q;  Su!)B0j)  93[!i  Et  6Suo[aq  7iaa[0  •Jjs;  tioi 
o^  looqoa  ei\%  jo  e^iBqsira  eqx  'uioq:)  soiao 
puB  BjCEq  Biti  uoAi  os  uosjCuuax  Jno  puB  '.  anoi 
pauiBS  puB  oSb  erai:)  Suoi  b  BpB[[Bq  jo  :)no  bo 
ep'sra  'oo)  'eq  '.  so!)iao  uaspora  o:)  SnipjoooB  £] 
-9UI0S  ^iaajo  :)U9!0tiB  UB  iCq  apBra  os  bbìi  jBm 
•jCpoqamos  q.'):)oog  ^Btii  beìì  ,eq  ji  eb  sy\ 
^10)8  e,uosj9qdoEj\[  •siCBp  jno  tii  iCiuado  91 
9ABq  jaiiina  puB  uositiuax  qoiqii  ^Eq; 
'OOiT  ?noqB  •os  puB  '^i  jo  uonB^iini  ui  a 
epBra  jCiJaAap  ^joìì  pio  qjtM  aBÌitmrjBEii  c 
9U0  Bmos  :)Bq)  Bmaas  %j  'Xvp  ^uasaad  eq^  0%  jnq: 
qsmag  :)uoiouB  suiof  qoiqii  tuBqo  ODieQ  qsiuaoo  ] 
uo:)saa  puB  tiBp^^^^  eq:)  e^m  aaB  qioq  puB  '.  9J[qB 
isq;  'uiEqo  Sq  uiBqo  '.  aajjip  EU!Eqo  eiy  'jiuii  iq  ^[i 
•puEHOog  puE  puBpaj  o)  uoraraoo  si  11011(41  e 
-Ba9)!i  .ì[aE9  puB  suot)!pBa)  ODPO  jo  rao)sJCs  oq: 
Suoiaq  .f  [aBOio  Bsaap  t[B!lSng;  B,uoBjatidoEj5  ut  tiBii 
jo  Brasod  eqx  •iiEmojj  pUB  ^jaaao  'uoiBg  [ 
11^0  jo  Su!JiE)aEd  'auinuaS  pus  'Suoj^s  '|t;9j  '9| 
Su!q)amoB  B!  t[Oiqii  'aosjat^doBjig  jo  ,,a9puBitiS!jj  91 
aji![  .'[001  .Coq^  ^njj  •pajBaddB  Xaq^  oaojaq  oan^Ba 
jCub  U!  pajsixa  raaq')  a^n  e)!nb  Sint^^ou  joj  !  eu 
[)UB}s  'oo:)  'iaq)  'suo!)E[suej:[  eq)  9;[BJ  bai  jj  •) 
)Sjr(  BiTi  tt!  :)S!Jno)  iisiiSug  ue  '.ìeb — iBgatin  Su 
-omos  9>iii  jC[injaBaj  e>[ooi  %i  puE  'auojB  9)!nb  spu 
9[draBs  ei[x  •II!)9  pa^ioga  ^iuomraoo  eaB  iio! 
saiE^  ei\%  jo  SBoad  poansEara  eq:)  a7i![  :)on  B!  ^i  '.  ois 
o^  ^as  )ou  si  5!  !  lEoisnra  jo  jB[nSaj  ^ou  bi  qt  Lx%i 
SB  i  eouBUOssB  jo  ma^sis  pB[iEq  oqj  ')ou  SEq  qi  : 
puB  'sEq  5!  i  spB[[Bq  ei\%  jo  isom  e^q  'BUiEj:)Bnb  0 
aiqisiAip  [[B  ^ou^s!  )i  •aSEnSuEi  bb  'i[B!jj  jou  i[0^( 
'uasporaaou  ^naiouB  aaq^iau  st^j  •anbiunstuaraio 
SjUOBaaqdoBj'j  ^cq:)  )!rapB  ^snra  aBioqoB  omao  po 
-nfaadun  ub  ^Bq)  piot[  eii'suoiiugjm  )saq  9q^  Hì]^ ' 
eq  SB  aEj  EB  euoS  Suiabjj  "Biuapn^a  uaapomiq  poaa. 
-sip  B9ssoi3  puB  B:)d!.iosnuBra  odioo  )6ap[o  aq^  q: 
puB  '5[ooqo![9Eopa)ti!ad  qso![.tBa  at[)  q)!4i 'B^diaosnu 
japio  t[)!M  '0G5T  30  B)diaosnuBra  t[)!4i  'uo!:)!pBJ:)  j 
:)najjno  t[:)!iv  'flll  puB  o^j^j  ui  ua):)!J4A  suo!) 
-[00  t[)!4i  £9i,l  jo  9[dtuEB  pasiAajun  pa^uiJd  u 
s,tiosaaqdoBj\[  aavdraoo  ubo  e\^  •ubisbo  p3)u 
jo  sno!)!p9  a)tanoAEj  n«o  a!8i[:)  tii  puB  's%oa\ 
IBOOJ  Jiaq^  tii  'BeAiasmaq')  ut  OAaiisq  oqis  u 
-e[)uo3  jo  Baoanosaj  pjEMU!  eq")  )nq  ÌfuiqjiCuB  uc 
pasEq  eaB  6ao!)Ba9)iB  eq)  jo  ouou  aoAOOsip  uBO 
SB  JBj  08  :)nq  '%xa%  p9a>7)fB  oq;  BJa;[B  oi8T  "?  V 
•Jl\[  •fiOiI  jo  jCqdBjSoq)JO  s,nosjaqdaBj\[  pai 
-UEqB  i08T  jo  "0!1!P8  ^HI  paaBdaad  oqii  osoqj 
,,'Moa  psouTinoo  aiB  j  ^bii)  jo  'R'Hl^^S  "!  iqanoq)  c 
ntrui  B  £c\  pasodnioo  puc  *aBd  iq  )i«d8  oiiatjf)  qsqS 
il :)!  •i)03[i!ip  SnLvil  Xas  q^l*  JEliiaiBj  utiu  B  jo  uuliisodi 
o'q^  jo  'oqiiiQ  pi'o  "ouinuo3'oq:)oa'aco  fiiu)  )«q)  aiB)JdO  O) 
m«  j  'aaioo  Oitq  o)'  s)jod.md  siqi  luoqM  uiolj  lessrio 
Xq  pa)iDOj  piiB  'Snns  'po^uodaj  s9uo)9  pu«  Ep«iiT!q  oia^i 
oi[a«f)"  3aiJB3q  inojj  qnjj  •0I8I  'JsquiOAO^  •dsaaai 
si  ouij  siq,£  ,*6Jt:)S  oq)  }o  ISaiujaq  oq)  ui  Bl  A?[S  oqj^  ,  , 
— :  aa)^!J4i  st  'ZOIX  'V'  'l  ^ooq  'ojoius  j  '08  9 
o)  9)iBoddo  •BJBejC  .^ucra  joj  :)oafqn8  eq:)  }b  p; 
pa^jOAi  sEq  oqii  'ajoi  5[[0J  jo  ^uapn)«  B  jCq  ua:))i 
SEAi  e)ou  Su!,iio[ioj  aqx  (.•ajns  jCjoa  „  bbìi  j 
'uoiuido  jCjEj)uoa  eq)  ppq  'sjdiaasnuBiu  qsiaj  ■ 
q^iAi  aB!i!tuEj  6e.ii  oqii  'Xajno.O  JObsojojj     •jnasi 
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^nb  O  ■lOEfcajoJd:  }\  'oSb  sjuai  009  l  ^^°V  Vf^^'^ 
-dvn  ìpmsi.  E^usAQ  }0  ?«3H  eraos  puB  'pio  sjbsa  otS  1 
oiB  pmiiioos  jo  epu^isi  eq^  n;  tuauno  «ou  sp^UBq 
r!i3V£)5i!u;''nTA^"3H  30  ^]^^  oq^  m  opBra  spttnieq 
50  Qonosiioo  V  Xq  puB  'Eiiooq  pa^nud  S\iv!>  iq  s^duos 
-i'.uBm   ^uaiouB  iq  n-'^'EO  puoXeq  peAOjd  snn^  si  !ii 

-ùoisso  B^uogjoqdo^I^  ui  eA8i]3q  oi[4i  esoq'j 
TiT!  10  }STOi  'ojpnTO  aqi  nq joaì  ^■e\d  oi\%  Jiuim  ^ej  inq 
'panosaj  oq  oq  ni^s  sc^  leep  !fE0j3  e  puB  '-0.7  'ìu£m?J 
30  uoiqroiiqnd  em  eouis  pe^oeiioo  usaq  B^q  itop 
^zsjS  V  •sei«P  snounA  30  eSiniutì  m  popjoosj  puB 
poAJOEOjd  jfiiTjjo  neaq  ebh  Xj^sod  oiiol'O  ^uoioub  jo 
piop  inojS  «  tEq;  eiojd  o}  ootijnB  iii*^  ^i'H  ounjmioi^ 
•sjuai  Xiicra  Suunp  uiopSai^i  sni^  30  buoiSoj  oiqieo 
eiii  m  yiooq  e.^joio  'JK  ì°  episino  pejoinnS  eouopiAS 
j^ltwis  30  i«op  ^I'bojS  b  bai3  o^  j£ei;s  eq  pinoii  n 
•nrèt)iJa  popBAUi  jrjEffiO  ejojeq  'oTI  'O'a  '"°-'J  "**? 
o^'prèa  ei  nniiiAi  ptii!  'aiou  ono^O  n'^ods  011«  bosebio 
eq;  ò^  UMOU3I  iCiapiM  Xjoa  bi  'buohiìutja  qim  'tiouiii 
'  'asjiipej  qsunuoiouv  B^XjJno.C'OJj  jbjhouei  sitix 
•puEioJi  30  iui\i  tjStn  eqi  30  uos  e\\%  jo  '(Jnti^jy  -lo) 
'^jy  jo  uoE  oii'i'jo'''0"^'"*^-'l  3°  ""^  ^'l'  J''  ''''"U?''T:  }o 
uoB  etn  jo  'iBqiuno  jo  uos  'jinj  ,<"u'iuia  'l°rJ  ?•>* 
oiqui  'qjy  e"I«i  'JOtituuneJX  oiqra  'utBqinri  oiqra 
'l'iuqrano  »iilM  "noij  b-ju  bh  „  •(ejsaiouoj  siq 
ptiB  uosjetidoiili  Xq  Iqiio  peratju  st  et[  EU  'uoajoiai 
jo  Siirji  'ltJèui^j)  „ ,  uuieiiqjotii-i  qSia  >  paiF^ 
unoi^  "pjuoti  JSASU  I  „— spucitigiH  »'1*  P  "1^'^^ 
\\v  m  wnSv  jsao  puB  joao  pres  GA'Bq  ;CuBra  ^BSja 
B  notqAi 'iBt]}  poifBadoj  ouo  „'aajStp9j  E,ntioi^il  ,,  o} 
sy  '  •sidosd  e\\%  0%  umou?i  sbm  %io'\  oiiobo  E.sijeio 

'JH  ì°  ^^•'^^  ^"^  '°"  ^'"l  ■  P81'''!I1"<^  ^®-"J  *'"  •^l'*® 
etii  m  puB  'wMsso  A4SU  B,?iJSio  'Ji^i  jo  squoraiuuB 
Aiau  èm  iii  pszitiSooaj  eq  ubo  BiyunBq  stuos  jo  E8uii;no 
eq^  puB  Baijo:)B  uBtuaj[  qusjjno  01^  30  oraoji;  'puB^s 
-japun  ^oti  op  Jis\\'\  qoiqJA  ^Bq*  umoptioo  sJaqOBs; 
epqAi  'ujBai    jCbiu     BJBiot[OS    ^Bqi    sraaas    qi    og 

•./CqiiiIjnuB  jo  joojd  V  qoa  'oizznd  ■e  si  jopuoS 
oraBiBSO  B,uns  oqx  •ura;Ct[  stq  pasodraoo  ait  uaqM 
japu'aS  oiisBj)  J^ii  jo  ojbaib  ^ou  sbai  puB  'onodv  snq 
I  -wt[j  bb'  UIJKI  ui  jo  ilEiiSug  ui  uns  aq'j  30  qiiSuoiii 
jOEOduioo   oi[3    qBt[l.    ouinBSjd     jat[;BJ   p[noqB    9AV 

TSI  'J  'I  •lOA— ..•'fl!"'^!'"* 
!  jTStn  30  jnoAi!;  m  aondianESJiI  u— oniinos'B'U  si  oii  'tiuooa 
ointiiBBO    eq}   ^noiiSnoiqi  V""  '»•«"'1   '•  aninirosj   ki  nns  oqi 
'ssaiJnau^l  uaspooi  Xqkuu  os  ai  tv  'oiia^O  njopoui  11«  nj„ 

I  :Ba;ou  Aieu  sqtj  30  »|draBS  jeii^ouB  si  siqx 

•BjBa.C  ot€  ■'s^J''  s^-'S''  '^^'I'  ■'°}  'A'iqBuosnaj 
'  jat[30  8t['3  o^  poppB  oq  .^biu  ^huiooob  aiio  '»!  "! 
;)noqB  ^Bop  pinoM  sSuiEsajp  ninb  eq;  'oiSI  3°  "oibjsa 
om  oq  KuipjoaoB  i^i  o^tti  raJ'B  Eiii  ^snain  apBjiuoa  B 
^Bqj  aSjBi'  os  'onoi  jo  pBll^q  'B  o^  SuipjoooB  'ebm  cps 
•a-yJBOEOA>oiK  tioiiiAi  puiioM  jBsds  ii!}B3  atix  ■»"!I 
30  pBajBui  'jooM  puB  'jiBiI  'uMOp  s^pjiq  tiim  psssajp 
BpunoM  d'n  Aias  05  pasn'tninlj  osooS  puB  s^aiSBO  qsao.iBl 
Biii  jo  BdiiB  ^uaq  'jCjoSJns  tiBina^g  jiiaiouu  JBind 
-od  ui  'siÌBOiu  „UBJJO0  „  pJOM  ■jdiujoo  ptiB  ejiiosqo 
eq^  ?Bill    peuiB'ìdxa  uot[i   puB  '[iBHBq  pio  eq;  Subs 

^BJtJ     '0111811)11-^1     JO    XoujUOf    S.XbP     ìCeBS     UB    1111111» 

SSAII  oi'iM    'j'ednBd  pjo    ub'  'oi8I     'jaqtusqdos   ui 

„'atreM  .Cqi  qSnojqi  tciMS  l)qB|m  .asaoS  aqx  , ,, 
— jo  ,,'BÌBq  jBinojioiTOOS  eq?  „  jo  ,,'bmojjb  paqjcq  „ 
etii  jo  „'puB[  30  BaiJoiuouiojd  ,,  i)t\-\  jo  ,/s)iooii  Siii 
-dBOJ  „  aqi  jo  ^/snojail  et]?  „  UBam  o;  euiBos^qi  'sau 
-BUOipip  qUaJOHip  pU'E  SoUipBBJ  snouBA  o;  Suipjoo 
-oy  •psuniidxe'  JaAS  SBq  'ojniBJoqii  30  epiB  m\\  \\e 
qiiM  'jB|oii08  ^ooq  oiianr)  ou  qoii[M  pa^onb  si  eui[  B 
uo'i'idnjjoo  30  eouB^sui  UB  By  ,/Ai"'>"l  onood  m 
puÌB  BBSujBap  iit  Ejaq'ìO  oq')  o^  jouadns  Xi')boj3  „ 
eq  o}  piBS  Bi  'v.iowdj,  ui  si  iioiiim  'ìjo^b  em  30 
UOIBJBA  's^uosjaildoBi^  ^-'BUOiqdiijjoo ,,  oq  0}  piBS 
ejti  BpnnBq  oitreiEKO  osaq'}  nv  •sJuoX  OVS  ì° 
esjSipad  sji  i'iim  [iBIIBq  siq-)  30  buoiejba  iib  'JO 
5U9tùsSBJBdst[)  iii  ejou  Suo'i  b  bi  smioj  suvxssq 
jo  uoiiipe  Àian  '  ei^  jo  oran[OA  puooos  otit  jo 
igg  oSÒd  tv  •'eJtl'iBO  jo  e^^vq  otn  ì'a  ojqJ'BO 
ptÌB  JBOBO  jo  qiBap  aiit  psquOEap  eiio  •uoitaanoo 
UM0U3I  ^uB  ui  qou  si  ,,'iaDnji  oi[t  jo  Xbi  oih  ,,  'auo 
•aams  joas  piÌB[>oosui  quojjiiopnuoj  OABq  sjoio.-inoo 
uoiooc  injiiiiDj   ilB  HÒiiiM  puB  '0S9I  ojojaq  iiatiuM 
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•jn  taojj  eiqiSBod  bb  jbj  bb  'EpuBmSiH  eq')  jo  pua 

jat[jo  eti^  qB  paAt[  'sBaujm  pjiin  b  'MOjpoAV  "•'IM    ! 

•epT3  £m  joj  eiq« 

-[t«Ar  eonspiAe  pu«  'pirpi  b^i  jo  joatajus  umou>i  a'iuo 

oii}  'jsoj  ai\i  qtiM.  bi  ^1  'ajat^i  ^nq  't[si[Sua  B,noejaqi^ 

-OBi^   jo  uonBjirat  'uB   g:ii[  s^iooi  11  '•  ;diJOEniiBU» 

eqt  t^  psJiJOM  èABti  spuBq  omx     '^'^'^  ìjsas  tn  eSul 

-punouns  ex\%  raojj  sjajBip  Suitn  oioqii  oqt  'Sinuada 

out  'iuida  oqt  'mtititiJ  eqj   'eSKnSnB[  B\{%  'Sui^ui* 

etn  'JsdBd    eqx    '^°^\\    i.9   S'"'   «^*'I1     »""'"!««0', 

o^    poquasB     msod     'b     jo    tuantSBJj    v  „     pau^* 

81    ;i    ■•epiB    eMBqooi    uo    ppii   putioj    ji   pinojii 

eojt    ni[Bd  «  jo   ,,'BiuMopepisdn    paidoad-XuBi\[  „ 

s,J'csi  BB   ojsq'j  snotijSuooni  puB  'iTa.tnn  'ibioiiijjk 

EB  B^ooi  qortiM  OTiaBO  30  uaiuioods  jCjBtiios  aiio  ey 

sqtMOjS  eAi'tBU  pitM  30  uspjBS  ^vaiS  s,[00!NObhi  ui 

•[[1^9     luajjno    Bi'  qoit[M    ,,'uBi.ta    oupi    qoopjniij 

30'Sm^BJJV  eqx ,',   'asojd  pajnsBoui  30  uaraiaode  euo 

si  ejoqx     •pep"n°J  eJi!  smaod  msu  osaqt  qoitlM  nodn 

e'pusSai  pio  aqij  raoj^  Bjajiip  eijjopj  •jk  30  „  oeipBJBj 

iiqjjua,,  eqt  BB^iJaio  •JJV  ^<1  pe?'!!^'™;  iiou  oiiaBO 

oiit  mojj  JBjgtp  qottiM   ptiB  'ubieso   'lsnSua:   "Ml   "! 

paziuSoaaj    e'q    ubo     etuog     110111«     jo    'psAjaEOJd 

XnBjo  OJ'S   [[HS  qott[M  'punoj   sbi[  XpoqXjaAO  eeoq'l 

e^'l  'spB[[Bq'  oiuBisEO   IZ    }°  BuoiBjeA  eJB  jioiiae] 

-[00  Bti[    ni      •paziuSooaj    eq  qouiM   'eiBtitA.iJO   bì 

Einsod'  oqaBO  tuaJJtio  eAi)  esuibu  aq  'slll  '^ii.i'ffr'';^ 

fifpìU  'eiil    jo   joqeiiqnd   01^  01  psssajppt: '.ladBd 

tdiJObiun;tu  b  ui     •esj'aA  oiiavo  3"  suoitoaiioa  uaio  sit 

jo'  puB  'qsTlSua:  e,uosjsiid0Bi\i;  jo  Sui^iBedB  ei  eg 

,,"a.ioq  B«A 
nosjsqdoRni  •Jnr  wojsq  Snoi  p»iio.-.J  raoqi  jo  Bao!?(.iod  jutoi 
OAvq  OAijB  iins  s(.i.ir'"'H  ■noB.ioq.l.-.T^K  '■'K  ^l  P^'mV'' 
Binaod  oiii  lò  jaqio  jo  '\ivA  sinos  ijo}«,saoj  nojjo  pjvoq  «1 
•.tnniioj  tni  jo  EonmbijuB  oqi  aoj  n.ini  jo  iajaoU  o^  jo 
8}sej  ìscoi  '»qj  30  uòsaoii  iaoiO  ■A'aiiibnl   jo   Dtra  .CaOAJl  „ 

— :  e.Cbs  »q  OQC  e'"'-''^  ^V  '4^''^  %y^Y, 
•JI^  m  !jon  si  pBjiBq  oq^"  niq  '■  psAJasajd  Ahbj. 
ST  iii:.b'  iiaiqAi'  X^tubijuB  paijqnopuii  jo  pBUBq  o||aB; 
■e  'ijoBj  m'  'si  ^i'  -ivCm^  «]  juamSBJj  v  ei  i/.>oi«/ 
/0  SHOS  dìjf  fo  li.w]sti{  diit  3BI1J  e.Ci;8  oq  COo  3"« 
ijV  •BjduosnuBtu  siq  Xq  pouiiii'.lxa  'JIooq  siq  luoj 
ujBai  OM'jC^ionuaqjnÌ!  iCq  ^UBora  .tojoanoa  P'iB  joq'jn 
stq}  ^Bq,\\'  '•jstxa  o;  u.mouji  ojb  qoitiM  81101100110 
lioioo^,'  jaqjo  aqij  i|B  a^m  puB  'Kiioijaonoo  puBiJaqin 
oq^  e.^il  Bi  uoijaaiioa  ejiiisnX^JV  ^W  XnE.ioua. 
•mnosirm  lisfjua  aq^j  ■\v  ojb  qoui.tt  's?iooq  Joiijo  ui  pu 
'Ogfl '8ji;;!3'ut  psjiiud  0.1B  nJ'=U'-'1  ^'"'n  .^'Msoi 
j'o  Btioiejj'^  •odo.i  iCq  ilsiiSiia;  s.iiosjoq.loB [\i  i 
peziuSooaj*  ojom  omos  osaq^  30  '"O"  l'io'l"^-"" 
^uajjna  ojb  puB  'occi  "'  •glt  ejouisii  e,joSojuobi 
ni  0Ja.vi  otuos  qoiqM  jo  'saoeid  oiuBisso  f 
aJB  'spui-i  11«  jo  ■  sSuos  jBiiulod  jCiibiu  pi 
'suoniBodiuoa  paqsqqnd  iBiiiSuo  umo  Eiq  jjuora 
•ejdijoenuBra  Sjjaisiuuu  0111  30  nnj  ^ijbou  xc 
tiij  'eSjBi  V  esq  uospuB.i3  e,iooi  |<ioBlii  USI  ' 
"(i)  I'"I  pa;uud 'omuiOA  8  piBtioQOBH  oj  jsjì 
oj  smaàe  en  ^•'paq'*iiq>'d  ^l^'^n ..  "**1  V'''l  ■'''l"" 
oiqBjapieuoa  B  qoiqM  30  „'aiBp  pio  ^Joa  jo  suc 
-onpojd',,  Suipnioui  'smaod  onoBO  luo.uno  jo  uc 
-aa||oa  umo  sii[  euotjuaui  aq  fif.cios  •'W  %V  'S^R' 
eiq  joj  BiiOBu'oj  oabS  puB  '.Ciioi^uaq'inn  pa-j.iodd 
XÌSiiojjs    oq    qoiqM  ui  '.Cidoj  B  psjuud   ajiqbUjCoJ 

UI      pUBISI      UB    '(UOpjBÒ     ^BSJO  Jo)    OJOIUBI']       JO     J 

-Biiiira  'l'ooiKOBIU  Pl«"oa  '^on  »'1'»  liiil  "I 
■aiiOBO  ui  fìJOiu.'.i  30  >10' 
qiueAOB  eq?  jouotjBoiiqnd  òq-j  jsjjiì  bjboX  m  'X: 
-ijuoqjnB  11«  isuibSb  pBop  oja.«  qoiqM  'uuoitiulo  t 
p'uB  'o  ' )  [  ut  Juoj  Biq  poiisiiqnd  ajl  •piiBiJOOS 
pa|ia.i'Ba"j  utÌEuqoi'  -Ja  ''CLll  "!  ''■■'"^■'.l  3°  "°'»'= 
-qnd  aqj  jajjB  bjbo.C  uox  •pojBieiiB.i'j  sBq  ?Joio  'J 
iiou[M  ouoBO  aq;  o>ii[  Suuijoii  iiiq  'adoj  Aq  pou. 
-uira  emos  'spBnBq  oiiiBisso  ii.«oii>i-iie.vi  sepi 
-m  ?I  •puEiJaiHns  m  uoqB'jioaj  tuojj  imop  usj 
eBÀ\  eejsA  oiibb;)  30UOIIO3UO.)  n;ijBi  b  ejboìC  ajB[ 
•,-|coTjouoijoaiioas,JoS9jSoBK  "!  ('•""H°a  •/>;«''«•"' 
/y  to'/ein'puB  „'J..«0  7).o„'JBO^()3"  qi'!ope'n«8qi 
-ap  iioiq,«  pBiiBq  oqa  UoH  en  C'JOai  'Z°  -'ì  "«!« 
uo  iJodoii)  •poziuSooeJ  oq  qoiqM  'epBiinq  oiia' 
oui  I"  BsiiBoaq  '^Cvoilueqi'"--  ^ì!  "!  V'>-''^}m  •'■1«!" 
„.../ .wl.l,;   „c,'.K.i'.T    s  .K.s.i.ni(b.qvr  uanu      •8] 
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DISSEETATION. 


It  has  ofteii  been  brouglit  as  a  reproacli  against  the  Gael  that  any 
knowledge  of  Gaelic  literature  possessed  by  the  world  is  due  to 
the  labour  of  strangers ;  that  tlie  people  themselves  were  iudif- 
ferent  to  the  subject.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  reproach 
is  in  a  great  degree  deserved.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to 
show  that  the  first  known  proposal  to  make  the  Englisli  public 
acquainted  with  the  poetical  treasures  long  buried  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  Gaelic  language,  was  made  by  a  genuine  Celt. 

Alexander  M'Donald,  well  known  to  his  countrymen  as  pei'- 
haps  the  ablest  of  their  modern  poets,  published  in  1751  a  volume 
of  original  Gaelic  sojigs ;  and  in  an  English  Preface  to  his  work 
he  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

..."  Tlie  otUer  reason  of  (this)  puljlication  at  present  is  to  bespeak,  if 
possible,  the  favour  of  the  public  to  a  greater  collectiou  of  poems  of  the  same 
sort  m  all  kinds  of  poetry  that  have  been  in  use  amongst  the  most  cultivated 
nations  froia  those  of  the  earliest  composition  to  modern  times  ;  their  anti- 
quity  either  proved  by  historical  accounts,  or  ascertained  by  the  best  tradi- 
tion,  with  a  translation  into  English  verse,  and  critical  observations  on  the 
nature  of  such  writings,  to  render  the  work  useful  to  those  that  do  not  under- 
stand  the  Gaelic  language.  And  if  such  a  series  can  be  made  out,  .  .  . 
nothing,  perhaps,  will  better  contribute  to  discover  the  progress  of  genius 
thi'ough  all  its  different  degrees  of  improvement — from  extreme  simplicity  to 
whatever  height  we  shall  happen,  upon  examination,  to  find  it  amongst  this 
people,  .  .  .  (an  exaniination),  one  would  think,  not  displeasing  even  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  who  have  always  shared  with 
them  the  honour  of  every  gallant  action,  and  are  now  first  invited  to  a  parti- 
cipation  of  their  reputation  for  arts — if  that,  too,  shall  be  found,  ou  an  impar- 
tial  scrutiny ,  to  be  j  ustly  claimed  by  them. 

"  Nor  need  it  surprise  any  one  that  this  genius  sbould  be  found  among  a 
people  so  remote  from  the  commerce  of  nations  famous  for  arts  and  seiences, 
and  now  relegated  to  an  obscure  neglected  corner,  who  considers  that  the 
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Cellic  nation,  of  whicli  thcy  are  a  small  but  a  prL'cious  reniuin,  once  cliffusec.1 
itself  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe. 

"  It  wouhl  be  agreeable  to  trace  the  progress  of  their  genius  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  now  to  tliscover  it  through  all  its  modifications  and  clianges — to  ob- 
serve  what  dilferent  tinctures,  as  one  niay  say,  it  has  received  froni  the  many 
different  cliniates,  people,  aud  customs  througli  which,  as  so  many  strainers, 
it  has  passed.  We  cannot,  however,  but  testify  our  surprise  that,  in  an  age 
in  whicli  the  stuily  of  antiquity  is  so  much  in  fashion,  and  so  successfuUy 
applied  to  so  many  valuable  purposes,  whetber  religious  or  civil,  this  lan- 
guage  alone,  which  is  the  depositary  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  notious  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  island,  and  consequently  seems  to  promise,  on  an 
accurate  review  of  it,  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  many  things  useful  for 
us  to  know,  should  remain  in  a  state  not  only  of  total  abandon,  but  wliat  is 
more  astonishing  in  an  age  so  happily  distinguished  from  all  others  for  free- 
dom  of  thought,  love  of  knowledge  and  moderation,  this  people  and  this  lan- 
guage  be  alone  persecuted  and  iutolerated." 

IM'Donald  was  adinirably  qualified  to  cany  into  effect  liis  own 
enligliteued  project.  He  was  a  man  of  general  culture,  and  a  true 
Gaelic  poet.  But  he  met  with  no  encouragement,  and  his  plan 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  published 
much  poetry  of  his  own  composition ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
name  is  never  heard  in  the  O.ssianic  controversy  which  sprang 
up  so  soon  after. 

The  next  person  who  appears  in  the  field  is  a  pure  Saxon, 
Jerome  Stone,  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Scoouie,  Fifcshire.  He 
was  rector  of  au  academy  at  Duukekl,  a  Gaelic  district,  where  he 
soon  niastered  the  language  of  tlie  niountains,  and  publicly  made 
known  his  high  estimate  of  its  value.  In  a  letter  of  date  15th 
November  1755,  published  in  the  'Scots  Magazine,'  he  complains  of 
"  tlie  unfortunate  neglect,  or  rather  abhorrence,  to  which  ignorance 
has  subjected  that  emphatic  language;"  and  adds,  that  "there  are 
compositions  in  it  which,  for  sublimity  of  sentimeut,  nervousness 
of  expression,  and  high-spirited  metaphor,  are  hardly  to  be  equalled 
among  the  chief  productions  of  the  most  cultivated  nations."  In 
the  following  May  he  published  in  the  same  magazine  a  transla- 
tion  of  a  Gaelic  poem,  called  by  liim  "  Albin  and  Mcy ; "  but 
soon  after,  this  enterprising  anil  able  scholar  was  cut  off  by  death 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 

John  Home,  the   author   of  the    once  -  celebrated   tragedy  of 

■   '  Douglas,'  is  the  third  person  whom  we  find  interesting  himself  in 

Gaelic  litei'ature.     We  have  no  account  of  his  liaving  conversed 
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with  Jerome  Stone,  but  it  is  to  be  presiimed  tliat  be  read  tlie 
'Scots  Magazine;'  and  we  see  liim  qiiestioning  Professor  Ferguson 
of  Edinburgli  on  the  subject  of  Gaelic  poetry.  Professor  Fer- 
guson  confirmed  the  opinion  e.xpressed  by  Stone  ;  and  Home 
some  time  afterwards,  meeting  witli  James  Macpherson,  hekl 
with  him  that  conversation  which  eventually  led,  through  the 
discernment  and  energy  of  Dr  Blair,  to  the  publication  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian — poems  which  have  become  celebrated  through- 
out  Europe,  and  the  publication  of  which,  whatever  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  their  authorship,  must  be  allowed  to  mark  au  era  in 
the  history  of  modern  literature. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  showing  what  was  known  re- 
garding  the  existence  of  ancient  Gaelic  poetry  apart  from 
Macpherson,  because  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  he  was  the  tìrst 
to  direct  attention  to  it.  He,  no  doubt,  did  far  more  than  all 
others  taken  together  to  bring  Celtic  poetry  into  public  liglit ;  but 
the  existence  of  that  poetry  was  known  to  others  as  well  as  to 
him,  and  it  was  uot  only  accidentally,  but  reluctantly,  as  we  shall 
see,  that  he  was  led  to  undertake  the  important  work  whicli  has 
niade  his  name  so  famous.  An  outline  of  his  able  and  successful 
career  will  prove  interesting  to  the  reader. 

James  Macpherson  was  born  in  the  parish  of  lìuthven,  Bade- 
noch,  in  the  year  1738,  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances,  but 
well  connected.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Aber- 
deen  and  Edinburgh,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  classical 
scholarship.  In  1758  he  published,  in  English,a  poem  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Highlander,"  which  has  often  been  condemned  as 
turgid  and  very  destitute  of  good  taste  ;  and  he  wrote  two  others 
— one  called  "Death,"  the  other  "The  Hunter"— which  are  mucli 
inferior  even  to  "  The  Highlander."  In  1759  he  was  tutor  in  the 
family  of  ISIr  Graliam  of  Balgowan  (afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch), 
where  Mr  Home  met  him,  and  changed  his  whole  future  course. 
He  was  employed  during  this  and  the  three  foUowing  years  in  col- 
lecting  and  translating  the  Ossianic  poems,  in  the  publication  of 
which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  liberality  of  John,  Earl  of 
Bute,  apatriotic  Scotsman,  then  high  in  political  power  andotìice. 

In  176-4  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  the  same  noble- 
man,  an  importaut  civil  appointment  in  North  America.  He 
returned  to  Britain  in  17G6,  and  was  eniployed  by  Ciovernment 
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as  a  political  writer.  In  1771  he  publislied  an  Introduction  to 
the  '  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; '  in  1773  his  transla- 
tion  of  Homer ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  '  History  of  Great 
Britain,  froni  the  Eestoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.'  These  are  his  undoubted  conipositions ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain  that,  while  they  disphay  scholarship  and  research,  they  are 
not  marked  by  origiuality  of  thought,  vigour  of  imagination,  or 
tastefuhiess  of  expressiou.  I  mention  this  solely  as  it  affects  the 
authorship  of  Ossian. 

In  1780  Macpherson  obtained  a  very  lucrative  appointment  as 
agent  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament 
as  member  for  the  burgh  of  Camelford,  and,  after  some  time, 
purchased  the  beautiful  estate  of  Belleville  iu  his  native  district, 
to  whicli  he  retired,  and  where  he  died  in  1796  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight.  He  left  a  sum  of  £300  to  build  a  nionument  to  him- 
self  on  his  estate,  and  by  liis  owu  appointment  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

I  come  now  to  speak  in  detail  of  what  he  did  for  the  Ossianic 
poems,  and  must  entreat  the  reader's  patience  while  entering 
into  minute  particulars  ;  for  it  is  a  careful  study  of  these  which 
wiU  enable  us  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  on  the  oft-discussed 
question  of  their  authenticity.* 

Mr  Home,  as  already  stated,  questioned  IMacpherson  in  the 
year  1759  as  to  the  existence  of  ancient  poems  in  the  GaeHc 
language,  and  prevailed  on  him,  after  much  solicitation,  to  trans- 
late  two  short  specimens  into  English.  ]jeing  nnich  struck  with 
their  beauty,  he  sliowed  them  to  I)r  Bhiir,  and  they  together 


*  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  aecmnit  of  the  Ossianie  eontroversy  in  the 
fonrth  viJume  of  Mr  Campbell's  '  Tales  of  the  ^\'est  Highlands.'  Thcre  is  a  vcry 
clear  aud  satisfactory  monograph  on  Ossian  by  the  late  A.  M'Neill,  Esq.,  AV.S., 
Edinburgh :  but  the  f ullest  acconut  of  the  whole  subjeet  is  to  be  found  in  the  Keport 
and  Appendix  by  a  Committee  of  the  Highland  Soeicty,  iniblished  in  1805.  It 
Ì8  drawn  up  with  clearness  aud  elegance  by  the  acconiplished  chairman,  Henry 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  and  is  so  far  removed  from  the  strong  partizanship  clsewhcre 
manifested  in  the  controversy  as  to  show  not  only  judicial  calmness,  but  some- 
thing  of  the  coldness  of  indifferenoe  as  to  the  vcrdict.  I  will  ventm-e  to  rcniark 
that  the  Oommittee  have  erred  iu  not  analysing  the  full  and  important  details 
given  in  their  own  Ap|ieudix,  which,  if  analysed,  wonld  earry  much  more  weight 
than  they  have  laid  uimn  it.  The  Ke|)ort  aud  Ajipendix,  however,  contain  tho 
chief  materials  for  fomiing  a  judgment  on  the  vexed  qucstiou  of  the  authen- 
ticity  of  Ossiau.     I  quote  it  as  High.  Soc.  Uep. 
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persuaded  Macpherson  to  translate  such  others  as  he  might 
remember.  He  submitted  sixteen  short  pieces,  wliich  he  said 
were  episodes  of  a  greater  work  that  related  to  the  wars  of 
Fingal.  These  were  published  in  1760  under  the  title  of  '  Frag- 
ments  of  Ancient  Poetry  coUected  iu  the  Highlands  of  Scotland/ 
and  highly  commended  by  Dr  Blair  in  a  preface  to  the  book. 

The  '  Fragments '  were  very  favourably  received  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  aud  Dr  Blair,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  inter- 
ested  other  iufluential  literary  men  in  the  recovery  of  further 
portions  of  this  poetry,  so  fresh  in  its  spirit,  and  so  totally  oppo- 
site  to  the  conventional  style  of  the  day.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Lord  Elibank,  Drs  Blair,  Eobertson,  and  Ferguson,  with 
Messrs  Home  and  Chalmers,  prevailed  on  Macpherson  to  under- 
take  a  journey  to  the  Highlands,  in  order  to  gather  what  lie  could 
of  the  Ossianic  poems.  There  is  ample  proof  that  he  undertook 
the  task  with  reluctance,*  repeatedly  declaring  his  unfitness  for 
it ;  but  he  did  imdertake  it,  and  set  forth,  furnished  with  intro- 
ductory  letters  to  influential  persons  in  tbe  Highlands,  and  with 
means  of  defraying  his  expenses.  He  was  accompanied  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  jouruey  by  Mr  Lachlan  Macpherson,  tacks- 
man  of  Strathmashie  in  Badenoch,  whose  name  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  coutroversy,  and  in  the  latter  by  Mr  Ewen 
Macphersou — both  countrymen  of  his  own,  aud  competent  Gaelic 
scholars. 

In  1762  he  published  "  Fingal,  an  aucieut  Epic  poem,  in  six 
books,  together  with  several  other  poems  composed  by  Ossian, 
the  son  of  Fingal,  translated  from  the  Gaelic  language  by  James 
Macpherson."  And  in  1763  he  published  "  Temora,"  with  five 
minor  poems,  beariug  also  to  be  translated  by  him.  "  Fingal " 
was  published  partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute — "  Temora  "  entirely  at  his  lordship's  expense. 

The  publication  of  these  poems  excited  the  wonder  of  literary 
men  throughout  Europe.  They  were  translated  into  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  and  speedily  ran  through  various  editions. 
They  commanded  the  admiration  of  Napoleon,  of  Goethe,  who,  in 
his  '  Werther,'  gives  the  "  Songs  of  Selma,"  and  of  Scliiller,  who 
speaks  of  the  "  great  nature  of  Ossian." 

lu  Britaiu  they  caUed  fortli  loudest  praises  from  some,  but  at 
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tlie  same  time  indignatioii  anJ  .scorn  froio  otlier  critics.  Tlicy 
were  denounced  as  impudent  forgeries,  the  compnsitiou  of  Mac- 
plierson  himself ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  condemned 
as  destitute  of  all  poetic  merit — mere  "  Lombast,"  "  fustian,"  &c. 
They  were  assailed  with  a  degree  of  rancour  aud  even  ferocity 
which,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  as  reality, 
far  more  to  comprehend.  Political  and  national  prejudices  gave 
much  of  its  bitterness  to  this  attack.  Siv  John  Sinclair  says : 
"It  wiU  hardly  be  credited  in  these  days  (1807);  but  in  the 
year  1762,whenthe  poem  of  "Fingal"  was  published,  there  e.xisted 
in  many,  both  in  Englaud  and  Scotland,  a  great  sjjirit  of  liostility 
to  everything  connected  with  the  Gaelic  language,  and  those  by 
whom  it  was  spoken,  on  account  of  the  zeal  with  which  the 
Highlanders  in  ]  745  had  supported  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Hence  many  were  induced  to  decry  the  beauties  of 
Ossian,"  &c. ;  *  and  at  a  later  period  still,  there  was  much  anti- 
Celtic  feeling  shown  in  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
publication  of  tlie  '  Myvyrian  Archajology,'  by  the  patriotic  and 
indefatigable  Welshman,  Owen  Joues. 

A  broader  and  a  fairer  spirit  of  criticism  is  now  abroad.  In- 
creasing  iutelligence,  the  lectures  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  on  the 
"  Science  of  Language " — showing  the  Celtic  to  be  a  member  of 
the  great  Aryan  family — and  the  genial  harmonising  lectures  of 
Professor  Matthew  Arnokl  on  tlie  "  Study  of  Celtic  Literature," 
have  all  tended  to  produce  this  better  state  of  feeling.  We  are  no 
longer  silenced  by  the  okl  cry,  "  Can  any  good  tliing  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ? "  but  may  look  to  the  decision  of  every  literary  ques- 
tion  on  the  evidence  it  can  produce,  apart  from  thc  witnesses 
being  Celt  or  Teuton. 

Trusting  to  be  judged  tlius,  I  submit  the  foUowing  testimony 
frorii  those  who  assisted  Maci^herson  in  collecting  or  tran.slating 
these  poems,  and  first  mention  Mr  Macpherson,  Strathmashie,  who 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Blair,  22d  October  17G3  : — 

(1)  "  In  the  year  1760  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  accompanying  my 
friend  Mr  Maci)lierson,  during  sonie  parts  of  his  journey,  in  searcli 
of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  I  assisted  him  in  collecting  tliem,  and 
took  down  from  oral  recitation,  and  transcribcd  from  old  3ISS., 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  those  pieces  he  has  published."  i* 
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(2)  Mr  Ewen  Macplievson  certifies,  llth  September  1800,  that 
he  took  down  poems  of  Ossian  from  the  recitation  of  several 
individuals  at  difTereut  places,  aud  that  he  gave  them  to  Mac- 
pherson,  who  was  seldom  present  wlien  they  were  takeu  down  ; 
that  he  got  from  ^Macvurich,  the  representative  of  a  loug  liue  of 
bards  of  that  uame,  .  .  .  "  a  book  of  the  size  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment,*  which,  among  some  other  things,  contaiued  some  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian;  aud  further,  that  Clau  llanakl  senior  gave  to 
Mr  Macphersou  an  order  ou  Lieutenant  D.  M'Douald,  Edinburgh, 
for  a  Gaelic  folio  MS."  f 

(3)  Malcolm  j\Iacplierson,  Portree,  certifìes  that  he  gave  to  Mr 
Macpherson  a  4to  Gaelie  MS.,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
thickness.  | 

(4)  The  Eev.  A.  Gallie,  minister  of  Kincardiue,  iu  a  letter  to  C. 
Mackiutosh,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Ediuburgh,  12th  March  1799,  says  that 
Mt  James  ilacpherson  was  his  intimate  frieud.  ..."  'When  he 
returued  from  his  tour  through  the  West  Highlands  and  Islands, 
he  came  to  my  house  iu  Brae,  Badenoch.  I  iuquired  the  success 
of  his  journey,  and  he  produced  several  vohmies,  small  8vo,  or 
rather  large  12mo,  being  the  poems  of  Ossian  and  of  other  bards." 
He  speaks  with  great  miuuteuess  of  oue  of  these  volumes,  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  begiuuiug  of  the  fourteenth  ceutury,  sayiug, 
"  Every  poem  had  tlie  first  letter  of  its  first  word  most  elegantly 
flourished  aud  gilded — some  red,  some  yellow,  some  blue,  aud 
some  green.     The  vohimes  were  bouud  in  stroug  parchmeut."  § 

(5)  Captain  Morison's  testimony  carries  us  still  further.  He 
says,  in  a  commuuication  to  the  HigUaud  Society,  7th  January 
1801,  that  I\Ir  ]\Iacpherson  came  to  his  house  in  Skye,  aud  gave 
him  some  ancient  poems,  which  he  afterwards  trauslated  aud  pub- 
lished ;  "  that  afterwards,  in  Londou,  he  had  access  to  Mr  ]Mac- 
pherson's  papers,  saw  the  several  MSS.  which  he  had  translated 
in  differeut  liandwritings,  some  in  his  own  hand,  some  not,  as 
they  were  either  gathered  by  himself,  or  seut  froui  his  frieuds  in 
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*  This  appears  a  very  indefinite  description  of  size  in  the  jiresent  day,  but  in 
1760  the  only  New  Testanient  common  in  the  Highlands  was  the  Irishtranslation, 
printed  iu  Eoman  characters.  I  have  seen  two  editions,  both  large  Svo ;  and 
even  in  ISOO  noue  was  published  below  a  small  8vo  form— 8o  that  the  JIS.  must 
have  been  oue  of  considerable  bulk. 

t  High.  Soc.  Rep.,  App.  p.  94.       t  Ibid.,  p.  93.       §  High.  Soc.  Eei..,  p.  31. 
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the  Highlands."  .  .  .  "  He  saw  many  MSS.  in  the  old  Gaelic 
character  with  Mr  Macpherson,  which  MSS.  they  found  difficnlt 
to  read."*  Further,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  1804,  he 
says :  "  I  distinctly  remember  assisting  the  late  Mr  ]\Iacpherson 
in  preparing  a  copy  of  Ossian  in  the  Gaelic  for  printing.  My 
knowledge  of  the  original  Gaelic  I  considered  superior  to  Mr 
Macpherson's.  I  did  see  and  collected  a  few  of  these  ]MSS.,  as 
well  as  traditionary  tales,  both  of  which  I  considered  as  perfectly 
authentic,  and  as  such  I  delivered  to  Mr  ^Macpherson." -1- 

(6)  Mr  M'Nicol,  minister  of  Lismore,  in  his  '  Eemarks  on  Dr 
Jolmson's  Journey,'  speaks  minutely  of  a  large  folio  MS.  which 
Mr  M'Donald  of  Knoydart  gave  to  Mr  Macpherson  (p.  461) ; 

And  (7)  we  have  Macpherson's  own  acknowledgments  to  the 
Eev.  Mr  Maclaggan,  Amulrie,  in  1760-61:  "I  have  met  with  a 
number  of  old  MSS.  in  my  travels."  .  .  .  "  I  was  favoured 
with  your  letter  enclosing  the  Gaelic  poems,  for  which  I  hold 
myself  extremely  indebted  toyou."  .  .  .  "  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  lay  my  hands  on  a  pretty  complete  poem,  and  truly  epic 
conceruing  Fingal."  .  .  .  "  I  am  favoured  with  your  last 
letter  enclosing  four  poems,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
I  beg  you  send  me  what  more  you  can  convenientl}'."  \ 

Dr  Johnson  says,  sneeringly,  tliat  the  father  of  Ossian  boasted 
of  having  two  chestfuls  of  MSS.  Macpherson  did  not  so  boast ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  got  mauy  Gaelic  MSS.  I  liope  this  wiU 
be  kept  in  memory  by  the  reader,  as  also  that  some  of  the  gentle- 
men  who  saw  these  MSS.  assisted  him  in  trauslating  them — that 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  MSS.,  or  of  his  ueed  of  aid  iu  rendering 
them  into  English. 

Further,  I  call  special  attention  to  one  fact  which  it  ap- 
pears  to  me  has  never  had  due  weight  attached  to  it.  "VVhen 
the  English  translation  appeared,  Macpherson  was  very  na- 
turally  and  properly  called  upon  to  show  his  origiuals  —  to 
produce  his  MSS. ;  and  it  is  a  prevalent  idea,  a  thing  takeu 
for  granted,  that  he  never  did  so.  It  is  the  truth,  however,  that 
he  promptly  and  publicly  answcred  the  challeuge.     lle  deposited 


*  High.  Soc.  Rep.,  App.  i).  176,  177. 

+  Sir   J.   Sinclair's  Dissertatiou   on    Authenticity  of   ().ssiaii's    l'oinis,    App. 
|,.    IL'.").  X  Hii;b.  Soe.  ilep.,  App.  p.   I .■):{- 1  .-)(i. 
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tlie  MSS.  at  his  publishers,  Beckett  &  De  Hondt,  Strand,  London. 
He  advertised  in  the  uewspapers  that  he  had  done  so,  offered  to 
publish  them  if  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  came  forward, 
and,  in  the  '  Literary  Journal '  of  the  year  1784,  Beckett  certifies 
that  the  MSS.  had  laiu  iu  his  shop  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year.* 
One  of  the  strangest  things  in  this  strange  controversy  is  that, 
despite  this  opportunity  of  settling  it  decisively  by  examiniug  the 
MSS.  once  for  all,  neither  friend  nor  foe  took  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing  at  them.  Friends  apparently  thought  it  needless  to  do  so,  and 
foes,  from  their  being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which 
they  -were  written,  coukl  say  nothing  about  them  though  they  had 
examined  them.  It  was  ea.sier  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  continue  to 
maintain  that  as  they  did  not  see  them  they  were  not  in  existence. 
Macpherson's  subsequent  conduct  in  postponing  from  time  to  time 
the  publication  when  urged  to  it  by  friends  who  had  liberally 
furnished  him  with  means  for  the  purpose,  aud,  more  thau  all, 
allowing  the  MSS.  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  is  indefensible ;  but 
up  to  this  time — to  1764 — he  acted  openly  and  honestly,  asked 
the  aid  of  various  frieuds  iu  translatiug,  spioke  and  wrote  fraukly 
of  what  he  was  doing,  and  tlien  gave  the  public  a  full  opportunity 
of  examining  for  themselves.  After  this  he  treated  his  assailants 
with  sullen  scorn  and  contemptuous  silence.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  man  of  his  irascible,  proud,  and  disdainful 
temper  should  do  so.  He  had  done  all  that  fairness  coukl 
demaud ;  yet  he  was  called  au  impostor,  a  forger,  a  liar — de- 
nounced  with  blLnd  uureasouing  rage,  aud  with  such  utter  rude- 
ness  of  manner  as  justly  to  place  his  assailants  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  regard  or  courtesy. 

Let  us  now  look  more  iu  detail  at  wliat  they  actually  said. 

Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was  in  name  and  authority  the  most  formid- 
able  assailant;  f  and  yet,  with  all  respect  for  tlie  great  moralist,  it 
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*  Dr  Blair's  Letter,  High.  Soc.  Rej).,  App.  p.  60.  Dr  Graham  on  the  Authen- 
ticity  o£  Ossian,  p.  2.59. 

+  It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  names  of  all  who  engaged  in  the  Ossianic 
controversy.  But  the  principal  supporters  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  were 
Lord  Kaimes,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Drs  Blair,  Robertson,  Graham,  Gregory,  with 
Mr  John  Home  and  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Societj',  of  whom  Henry 
Mackenzie  was  the  accomplished  chairman,  and  Dr  Donald  Smith,  apparently  the 
ablest  and  most  laborious  member.  On  the  other  side  the  leaders  were  Dr  John- 
son  and  Messrs  Laiug  and  Pinkerton. 
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must  be  said  tliat  anything  he  pronounces  on  tbe  subject  is  utterly 
worthless.  He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language  of  tlie  poems. 
Yet  he  lays  down  tlie  hiw  regardiug  it  and  them  with  absolute  dog- 
matism.  He  says  that  it  was  "  the  rude  speech  of  a  barbarous 
people,  who  were  content,  as  they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grossly 
understood" — adding,  "  there  can  be  no  polished  language  without 
books" — shutting  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  "speech  precedes  writing, 
and  eloquence  grammar."  He  says  there  was  not  a  Gaelic  MS.  in  the 
world  oue  hundred  years  old,  tliough  there  are  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  alone  upwards  of  sixty  Gaelic  MSS.  varying  from  three  to 
five  liundred  years  old,  not  to  speak  of  the '  Book  of  Deer,' which  is  of 
stiU  higher  antiquity.  Even  in  his  own  day  two  editious  of  M'Don- 
ald's  Gaelic  songs,  as  well  as  his  vocabulary,  and  a  volume  of  songs 
by  Maclntyre,  had  been  published,  and  these  he  might  liave  seen  had 
he  wished.  He  says  that  Ossiau's  poems  never  existed  in  any  otlier 
form  than  the  English  which  IMacplierson  gave  to  tlie  world — an 
assertion  clearly  shown  by  subsequent  examination  to  be  opposed 
to  the  truth.  And  he  attempts  to  shut  tlie  door  agaiust  all  further 
evidenceby  speaking  of  "  Caledoniaubigotry,"concludingwiththe 
unworthy  but  characteristic  remark,  that  "  a  Scotchman  must  be 
a  sturdy  moralist  who  does  not  love  Scotland  better  than  truth."  * 

The  dicta  of  Dr  Johnson,  contrary  to  facts  as  they  were,  carried 
great  weight  with  tlie  public,  and  many  assailants  of  ilacplierson 
appeared  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England. 

A  notable  one  among  them  was  Mr  Pinkerton,  author  of 
several  literary  works.  Instead  of  denouncing  the  language  of 
the  poems  as  Dr  Johnson  had  done,  he  denounced,  in  very  un- 
measured  terms,  the  people  who  spoke  it — nay,  the  whole  Celtic 
race  as  lying  beneath  the  level  even  of  barbarism,  and  thus  neces- 
sarily  incapable  of  producing  either  jjoetry  or  prose.  "  The  Celts 
are  of  all  savages  the  most  deficieut  in  understanding.  Wisdoin 
and  ingenuity  may  be  traced  among  the  Samoieds,  Laplanders, 
Negroes,  &c.,  but  among  tlie  Celts  none  of  native  growth.  .  .  . 
To  say  tliat  a  writer  is  a  Celt  is  to  say  he  is  a  stranger  tu  trutl), 
modesty,  and  morality."  -f 

It  is  some  satisfaction  evcn  at  such  a  distance  of  time  to  read  tlie 
sentence  of  this  railer's  condemnation  by  a  judge  at  once  so  just 


*  Juhusou's  Journcy,  ii.  177-84.  +  riukertou's  Disscrtation,  &c.,  \i.  102. 
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aud  so  generous  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wlio  says :  "  Mr  Piukerton 
read  a  sort  of  recautatiou  iu  a  list  of  Scottisli  poets  prefixed  to  a 
selection  of  poems  from  the  Maitland  MS.,  vol.  i.,  1786,  in  wliich 
he  acknowledges  as  his  own  composition  the  pieces  of  spiirious 
antiquity  included  iu  his  '  Select  Ballads  '  with  a  coolness  which, 
when  his  subsequent  iuvectives  against  others  who  had  taken 
siniilar  liberties  is  considered,  infers  as  much  audacity  as  the 
studied  and  laboured  defence  of  obscenity  with  which  he  dis- 
graced  the  same  pages."  *  And  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Keview '  of  July 
1803,  he  is  convicted  of  such  falsification  and  fabrication  of 
authorities,  "as,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  ought  to  brand 
him  with  infaniy." 

I  pass  him  by  to  mention  Mr  Laiug,  author  of  a  '  Ilistory  of  '  3.  Mr  Laing. 
Scotland,'  and  by  far  the  most  persevering  and  painstaking  ad- 
versary  in  tliis  contest.  Truly  marvellous  is  the  minute  care 
with  which  he  examined  every  line  and  every  word  of  Mac- 
pherson's  translation,  and  of  scores  of  other  works — sacred  and 
profane,  ancient  and  modern — with  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
translation  to  have  heen  stolen  from  a  hundred  various  sources, 
to  be  nothing  but  a  patchwork  of  plagiarism.  "f 

That  there  are  passages  in  Ossian,  particularly  descriptions 
of  the  face  of  nature,  and  of  battles,  which  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance  to  descrifìtions  of  the  same  objects  by  other  poets,  is 
beyond  all  question ;  an J  Macpherson,  instead  of  seeking  to 
couceal  this,  appears  to  me  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  the 
extent  of  his  reading  in  bringing  forward  similar  passages,  espe- 
cially  from  classic  authors.  But  it  is  obvious  that  two  writers 
describing  the  same  object  must  of  necessity  use  terms  which  are 
similar  ;  and  if  a  general  resemblance  of  one  description  to  another 
is  to  be  held  as  implying  plagiarism  in  the  second  writer,  it  is 
clear  that  one  only  can  be  allowed  the  merit  of  originality  in 
any  given  field.  I  have  before  me  a  curious  book,  with  the  title 
'  Homerus  Hebraizòn,'  written  by  Zachary  Bogan  of  Oxford,  1658, 
in  which  320  closely-printed  pages  are  filled  with  a  list  of  coin- 

*  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Borders,  ed.  1861,  p.  75. 

+  Mr  Laing  had  one  appareut  advantage  over  his  comrades  —  he  paid  some 
attention  to  Gaelic  ;  but  his  advantage  was  raore  a])parent  than  real.  He 
studied  it  only  so  far  as  to  make  his  ignorance  more  glaringly  conspicuous  than 
if  he  had  not  attempted  to  explain  it. 

Ct  n^ cL     L  ^i  ^  o^j'^  ^iJ^  ,   Ci^oC^tTa^    ~^  'kx^  /(  7/  -tW     ^ , 
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cidences  between  Honier  and  the  Old  Testiuiiont ;  and,  wliat  is 
stiU  more  remarkable,  86  pages  witli  a  list  of  coincidences  be- 
tween  tlie  bard  of  Greece  and  tlie  New  Testament.  Tlie  learned 
autlior  never  alleges  tliat  tliere  was  any  borrowing  in  these  cases. 
He  points  them  out  simply  as  iuteresting  iUustrations  of  the  re- 
semblance  between  the  utterance  of  one  great  niind  and  another, 
which  is  natural,  if  not  necessary,  when  they  deal  witli  the  same  or 
with  cognate  subjects.  I  bave  carefuUy  examined  Mr  Laing's 
charges,and  I  do  not  believe  that  an  impartial  judge  will  allow  many 
of  them  to  be  conclusive  even  against  the  translation,  savouring  as 
it  does  far  too  mucli  of  classic  learning,  ancient  and  modern  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that,  as  against  the  original  of  Ossian,  none 
of  them  will  hold. 

There  is  au  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Pieview '  of  July  1803 
where  the  lìeport  of  the  Highland  Society  on  Ossian,  and 
Laing's  edition  of  Macpherson,  are  criticised  with  considerable 
ability.  The  reviewer  is  of  opinion  that  Mr  Laing  has  in  the 
main  proved  Macpherson  to  be  a  fabricator ;  and  he  gives  two 
quotations  as  conclusive  examples  of  plagiarism.  I  submit  these 
as  the  most  favourable  towards  Mr  Laing,  and  my  selection  can- 
not  be  questioned  : — 

Laing. — " '  Like  the  darkened  moon  wlien  she  moves  a  dun 
circle  through  heaven,  and  dreadful  change  is  expected  by  nien.' 

"  '  Or  from  behincl  the  moon, 
In  dim  cclip.se,  disastrous  twilight  slieds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perple.xes  monarchs  ;  darkened  so,  yet  shone, '  &c.* 

"  But  the  dreadful  change  expected  by  nien  was  suppressed  in 
the  first  edition  to  conceal  the  imitation  of  JMilton's  dim  ccHpse 
— the  dun  circle  of  the  darkened  moon."  -f- 

Now  let  it  be  observed  that  Macpherson's  words  are  not  here 
fully  given.  Thcy  are  as  follows  :  "  They  stretch  their  sliields 
like  the  darkened  moon,  ihe  daughter  of  thc  starry  skies,  when  she 
moves  a  dun  circle  throngh  lieaven,  and  dreadful  change  is  ex- 
pected  by  men."  Tho  words  in  italics,  as  well  as  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  are  omitted  by  Laing;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
tliat  througliout  he  acts  as  the  special  pleader  without  even  the 


Milton's  l'aradÌHC  I>ost,  I.  .'596. 
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semblance  of  tlie  impartiality  of  a  judge.  I  do  not  see  tliat  there 
is  any  conclusive  proof  of  plagiarism  on  tlie  part  of  IMacplierson 
when  the  two  passages  are  laid  fairly  side  by  side.  But  I  submit 
the  following  as  the  true  rendering  of  Ossian  : — 

"  On  higli  was  seen  the  mighty  shield  of  heroes 
Like  nioon  when  darkening  in  frown, 
Hauglity  sister  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
As  she  travels  duskily  from  east, 
Foreboding  evil  change  to  minds  of  men." 

—Fingal,  Duan  II.  !.  .321-25. 

And  I  contldently  ask  if  there  be  any  such  siniilarity  between  the 

tvvo  passages  as  to  imply  plagiarism  ? 

With  the  second  iustance  I  shall  deal  more  bricfly  : — 

Laing. — " '  On  the  rising  side  of  Cromla  stood  Erin's  few  sad 

sons  like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  has  rushed,  &c.    Distant, 

withered,  dark  they  stand,  &c.,  as  restored  in  the  editiou  of  1773.'  * 

"  '  Yet  faithful-how  they  stood, 
Their  glory  withered  ;  as  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  tops  tlieir  stately  growth,  tliough  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.'  "  t 

Macpherson. — "  Now  on  the  rising  side  of  Cromla  stood  Erin's 
few  sad  sons,  like  a  grove  through  whicli  the  flame  had  rushed, 
hurried  on  hy  thc  innds  of  thc  stormy  niyht;  distant,  withered, 
dark  they  stand,  with  not  a  leaf  to  shake  in  the  gale."  (The  passage 
is  garbled  by  Laing  as  usual.) 

Literal  translation — 

"  On  the  side  of  C'romla  of  high  peaks, 
Moumful,  far  away,  the  sons  of  Erin  stood 
Like  a  great  forest  burned  to  stenis, 
In  night-wind  rising  on  the  cairn, 
Far  apart  (and)  scorched  (and)  brown, 
Witliout  a  leaf  to  sound  on  high." 

—FiìUfal,  Duan  II.  1.  3:50-35. 

These  are  the  two  most  conclusive  instances  selected  by  the 
Edinburgh  Eeviewer,  who  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Nay,  by  the  spirit  of 
some  of  Mr  Laing's  extreme  cases,  we  should  think  it  very 
possible  to  convict  Chaucer  of  pilfering  from  Homer,  or  Hafiz  of 
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imitating  Horace  aud  Tibullus.  It  is  easy  to  vary  descrij^tion, 
but  sentiment  and  passion  miist  always  be  uniform."  JMr  Laing 
carries  his  criticisms  to  a  truly  ludicrous  degree  of  minuteness, 
and  I  will  not  follow  him  further ;  but  if  any  one  wislies  to  see 
his  objections  completely  answered,  let  liim  consult '  An  Essay 
on  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian,'*  by  the  Ilev.  Dr  Graham,  miu- 
ister  of  Aberfoyle,  a  work  of  scholarship,  of  a  calm  dignified 
character,  written  in  a  remarkably  concise  and  clear  style,  show- 
ing  the  author  to  be  qiiite  worthy  of  the  learned  brotherhood  of 
Drs  Macplierson,  Sleat ;  Smith,  Campbeltou ;  Stewart,  Dingwall ; 
and  others  wliose  writings  shed  lustre  on  the  Church  in  the 
Highlands  at  that  period.  I  am  convinced  that  any  one  who 
truly  understauds  the  language  of  Ossian  will,  instead  of  regard- 
ing  him  as  a  borrower  from  other  men,  acknowledge  him  as 
among  the  most  original,  the  most  directly  in  contact  with 
nature,  of  all  pocts. 

But  though  the  cliarge  of  plagiarism  must  be  withdrawn,  tliere 
is  a  deep-seated  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  tliat  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Caledonians  was  so  barbarous  as  to  render  the 
growth  of  such  poetry  as  the  Ossianic  among  them  a  matter  of 
absolute  impo.ssibility ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  this 
foregone  conclusion  wliich  preveirts  the  majority  of  readers  from 
duly  weighing  the  actual  evidence  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of 
Ossian.     I  must  therefore  deal  with  the  point  at  some  length. 

There  are  few  terms  standing  more  in  need  of  accurate  defini- 
tion  than  "  civilisation  "  and  "  barbarism,"  or  which,  from  the  days 
of  the  Greeks  downwards,  have  been  more  misleading.  And 
there  are  many  witnesses  whose  testimony  must  be  taken  before 
the  Caledonians  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  can  be 
condemned  as  absolutely  barbarous. 

1.  "  Tiie  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland "  havc  tlieir  tale  yet 
to  tell. 

2.  The  "  vitrifiod  forts  "  bespeak  some  measure  of  knowlcdgo  in 
the  builders.  Tliey  are  often  formed  of  stone  which  was  con- 
veyed  from  a  considerable  distance  when  that  at  hand  w-as  not 
fusible,  and  are  placed  in  situations  showing  military  skill  of  the 
highest  order.  Dr  ]M'Culloch,  who  often  sneers  at  Ilighlanders 
and  at  Ossian,  when  writing  of  thesc  forts,  says  :  "  If  the  Duke 

*  Edinburgh,  1S07. 
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of  Wellington  cliose  to  occupy  Noath  to-movrow,  he  would  order 
his  works  on  the  same  principles.  .  .  .  If  the  same  great 
soldier  were  to  fortify  this  hill  (Berigonium,  Dùn  Mac  Sniochain, 
or  Uisneachaiu),  he  could  only  follow  the  phxn  of  his  predecessor 
General  jM'Sniochain,  whoever  he  was."  * 

The  "  vitrified  forts"  in  various  iustances  bear  names  which  con- 
nect  them  with  Ossianic  Iieroes  and  heroines — and  theso  woidd  tell 
much  coukl  their  speech  be  uuderstood,-]-  while  tlie  many  inland 
"  .strengths"  and  duns  belongiug  to  the  pre-Christian  iieriod  .speak 
of  considerable  skill  and  power  on  the  part  of  their  builders. 

3.  Wilson,  neither  a  Celt  nor  a  Philo-Celt,  clearly  shows  in 
liis  Prehistoric  Annals  that  the  Caledonians  had  made  great 
progress  in  metallurgy  during  Pagan  times,  evincing  both  ingen- 
uìty  aud  taste  iu  the  manufacture  of  bronze  and  gold  ornaments 
— a  fact  abuudantly  vouched  by  the  many  specimens  preserved 
in  our  museums. 

4.  Tlie  iuQueuce  of  the  Druids  and  bards  ouglit  also  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  forming  our  estimate  of  the  extent  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  a  people  among  whom  they  occupied  a  publicly- 
recognised  and  niost  honourable  position.  "  We  have  the  most 
weighty  and  e.xplicit  testimony — Strabo's,  Csesar's,  and  Lucan's — 
that  this  race  (the  Druids)  once  possessed  a  special,  profound, 
spiritual  discipline — that  they  were,  to  use  Mr  Nash's  words, 
'  wiser  thau  their  neighbours.' "  :J:  And  we  may  add  that  they 
also  possessed  a  liigh  degree  of  iutellectual  and  moral  culture.  § 

5. 'Or  let  us  take  the  witness  of  Tacitus  on  the  subject.  I 
pass  by  what  he  says  in  his  Life  of  Agricola  of  the  armour  and 
the  bravery  of  the  "civitates,"  and  the  union,  "sanctioned  by 
religion,"  among  the  Caledonians.  But  let  us  look  at  the  speech, 
fuU  of  patriotic  and  enlightened  spirit,  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  their  commauder  Galgacus  before  the  battle  of  the 


*  M'CuUocli's  Letters  from  the  Higlilands,  vol,  i,  p.  29.'!,     (Londun,  1S"24,) 

t  Skene's  Introduction  to  the  Dean's  Book,  p,  81. 

J  Study  of  Celtic  Literatiire,  by  Professor  Arnold,  p,  .50. 

§  It  is  disheartening  to  tìnd  writers  of  Scottish  history  even  iu  the  present  day 
continviing  to  repeat  the  assertion,  resting  ouly  ou  ignorance — that  the  Druids 
never  had  a  place  iu  Scotland.  The  aucieut  language  of  the  country,  its  tojjo- 
graphy  and  traditions,  afford  the  amplest  proofs  that  thi,  Druids  exercised  the 
highest  authority  there,  and  were  reverenced  as  possessing  supernatural  power, 
I  have  adverted  to  this  subject  in  note  8  to  Fingal,  Duan  II. 
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Mons  Grampius.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  tliat  I  do  uot 
for  a  momeiit  believe  Galgacus  to  liave  uttered  those  sententious 
sayings  wMch  have  passed  into  proverbs  among  all  civilised 
nations  —  "Atque  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est/'  "  Soli- 
tudinem  faciunt,  pacem  adpellant,"  &c.  But  I  do  believe  that 
so  very  able  a  historian  as  Tacitus,  ■writing  in  pre.sence  of  thou- 
sands  of  educated  riomaus  who  were  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
state  of  Britain,  would  not  make  a  chief,  known  to  be  a  savage, 
utter  enlightened  and  generous  sentiments.  His  doing  so  is 
as  improbable  as  that  able  historians  of  our  age,  Lord  JMacaulay, 
or  Mr  Froude,  would  make  a  Sauthal  chief  lecture  on  political 
economy,  or  the  King  of  Dahomey  discourse  on  the  advan- 
tages  of  constitutional  government.  The  speech  of  Galgacus 
must,  from  the  high  character  of  Tacitus,  be  in  keeping  with 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  Caledonian  character. 

G.  Or  iet  us  look  at  the  brave,  perseveriug,  and  often  success- 
ful  resistance  which  these  men  offered  for  a  lengthened  jjeriod  to 
the  mighty  power  of  Eome.  From  A.D.  81,  when  Agricola's  forts 
were  erected  iu  the  line  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  until 
370,  wlien  Theodosius  really  subdued  the  province  of  Valentia — 
the  central  district  of  Scothmd — the  space  between  the  two  walls 
— was  a  debateable  land  lost  and  won  repeatedly  by  either  party. 
And  when  in  less  than  half  a  century  after  the  conquest  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  lloman  power  was  withdrawu,  the  Caledonians  not 
merely  retook  this  oft-disputed  territory,  but  speedily  pushed  ou 
across  the  wall  of  Iladrian,  wringing  from  the  despairing  Britons 
the  helpless  cry  to  their  old  masters,  "  The  barbarians  drive  us 
to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  back  to  the  barbarians."  The  Caledoniaus 
may  be  called  barbarians  or  savages ;  but  it  is  undeuiable  tliat  for 
full  three  centuries  thcy  quitted  themselves  like  Ijrave,  patriotic, 
aud  resolute  meu. 

Surely  it  is  not  an  improbable  thiug  that  heroic  poetry  should 
spring  up  among  a  people  thus  engaged.  The  improbaljility,  iu 
fact,  is  all  the  other  way  ;  for  it  seems  that  at  a  certain  stage 
in  the  history  of  every  people  this  description  of  poetry  bursts 
forth  naturally,  and  as  if  of  necessity.  The  Eddas  of  the 
North,  the  Servian  poetry,  the  Spani.sh  Ballads  of  the  Cid,  the 
Niebelungen  of  the  Germans,  not  to  speak  of  the  uurivalled  pro- 
ductions  of  the  Grecian  niuse,  or  of  the  Epics  of  tlie  East,  bear 
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witness  to  the  uniformity  of  what  appears  to  be  a  law  of  social 
and  national  developmeut. 

And  we  can  see  in  tlie  circumstances  of  the  Caledonians  at  the 
time  what  may  naturally  account  for  the  mournful  tone  of  the 
Ossianic  strains.  The  great  Celtic  family,  of  which  they  formed 
a  branch,  had  at  one  time  occupied  most  of  the  area  of  Western 
Europe,  and  had  frequently  driven  back  those  who  encroached 
upon  them.  One  of  their  kings,  "  a  Brennus,  conquered  Eome 
B.c.  390.  Another  Brennus  threateued  Delphi  B.c.  280."  They 
were,  however,  subdued  in  Italy.  Gaul  had  become  a  Roman 
province.  After  many  fierce  and  bloody  .struggles,  the  whole 
south  of  Britain  also  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  mighty  power 
of  Eome.  The  last  reninant,  the  "  nobilissimi  totius  Britannipe," 
as  Galgacus  calls  them,  fought  resohitely  amid  the  fastnesses  of 
tlie  mountains  of  the  North  against  the  insatiate  aggressor ;  and 
if  tlie  national  heart  were  at  all  to  express  itself  in  song,  we 
miglit  expect  it  to  be  in  lofty  but  in  wailing  strains,  mourning 
over  the  greatness  and  tlie  glory  of  whicli  tlie  nation  had  been 
bereft.  As  to  the  tone  of  refinement  to  be  seen  in  those  poems, 
which  is  very  remarkable,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  superior 
learning  of  tlie  Druids  and  the  bards,  already  referred  to ;  and 
we  kiiow  from  modern  Gaelic  poetry  that,  wherever  the  writers 
got  their  ideal  of  the  cliaracter  of  rulers  and  chiefs,  it  was  a 
very  exalted  one.  They  attribute  qualities  to  them  such  as  no 
cliief  iu  the  North  or  the  South  has  ever  yet  exliibited  in  real 
life :  *  further,  there  is  still  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  ohl 
Highlanders  a  degree  of  refinemeut  and  dehcacy  such  as  is  not  to 
be  met  with,  I  believe,  among  any  otlier  peasantry  in  the  workL-f 

We  thus  see  that  the  condition  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  as 
far  as  it  is  kuown,  offers  no  serious  obstacle  to  our  receiving  the 
Ossianic  poetry  as  theirs ;  and  that  the  c|uestion  canuot  be  dis- 
posed  of  by  mere  a  priori  reasouing.  There  are  few  subjects  on 
which  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  this  kind  of  argument,  experience 
daily  confounding  the  most  plausible  theories.  No  one  would 
predict  the  production  of  the  glorious  Homeric  poetry  by  a  blind 

*  I  have  adverted  to  this  fact  in  a  niemoir  of  Col.  Cameron  of  Fassiefern. 
M\irray,  Glasgow,  1859. 

t  Viik  Introduction  to  Mr  Campbell's  '  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands, '  and 
'  Reminiscences  of  a  Highlaml  Parish,'  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Macleod. 
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lonian  minstrel,  or  of  noble  and  tender  lyrics  by  an  Ayrsbire 
plougliman,  or  of  tlie  most  surpassing  poetry  whicli  tlie  world 
has  ever  lieard  by  a  Warwicksliire  deer-stealer.  Yet  Homer  and 
Burns  and  Shakespeare  are  realities.  And  I  now  wish  particu- 
larly  to  present  to  tlie  reader  as  a  fact  more  remarkable  tlian  the 
production  aud  preservation  of  the  Ossianic  poetry  by  the  Cale- 
donians  the  pro^Juction  and  preservatiou  of  the  "  Kalewala," 
the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Finns.  Professor  ]\Iax  Mliller,  whose 
authority  will  be  ackuowledged  by  all,  speakiug  of  this  race,  of 
whom  only  about  a  million  and  a-half  remain  in  Fiuland,  Olometz, 
and  Archaugel,  says :  "  Their  literature,  aud  above  all  their  popular 
poetry,  bear  witness  to  a  high  iutellectual  development  in  times 
which  we  may  call  mythical.  .  .  .  The  epic  sougs  still  live 
among  the  poorest,  rccordcd  hy  oral  tradition  alone,  aud  preserviug 
all  the  features  of  a  perfect  metre,  and  of  a  more  ancient  lauguage. 
.  From  the  mouths  of  the  aged,  an  epic  poem  has  been 
collected  eqixalling  the  'lliad'  iu  length  and  completeness — nay, 
if  we  can  forget  for  a  moment  all  that  we  in  our  youth  learned 
to  caU  beautiful,  not  less  beautiful.  A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and 
Wainamainen  was  not  a  Homer.  But  if  the  poet  may  take  his 
colours  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrouuded,  if  he  may 
depict  the  men  with  whom  he  lives,  '  Kalewala'  possesses  merits 
not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  '  Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fiftli  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  liy  side  with  the 
louian  songs,  with  the  '  Mahabharata,'  the  '  Shanàmah,'  and  the 
'  Niebelungen.'  "*  Now,  if  we  are  to  admit  that  tho  Finns  could 
produce  such  a  poem  as  this,  equal  in  length  and  in  beauty  to 
the  '  IHad,'  and  preserve  it  by  tradition  alone  from  mythical  times 
to  the  preseut,  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  Caledouians 
could  not  produce  and  ijreserve  such  poems  as  tliose  of  Ossiaia. 

Having  thus  answered  the  two  main  arguments  agaiust  the 
authenticity  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  I  must  now  advert  to  various 
assertions  against  them  made  from  time  to  tiuie — assertious  which, 
though  uusupported  by  any  evidouce,  liave  obtaiued  currcney 
with  the  public. 

I.  It  is  said  that  these  poems  are  Macpherson's  own  composi- 
tion,  wriLten  first  iuEuglish  and  subsequently  translated  iuto  Gaelic. 

•  Science  of  Language,  first  series,  p.  330. 
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(«)  Tliis  theory  charges  with  deliberate  falsehood,  in  many 
instances  with  perjury,  those  respectable  nien  whose  testimony  I 
have  already  quoted,  for  they  declare  most  pointedly  that  they 
assisted  ]\Iacpherson,  before  the  publication  of  his  English,  in 
translating  Gaelic  MSS.,  which  it  is  most  certain  he  liad.  And 
I  shall,  in  a  subsequent  section,  show  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  these  poems  was  known  before  his  day. 

(b)  Macpherson  was  not  familiar  with  Gaelic.  Tliis  is  stated 
in  the  High.  Soc.  Eep.,  p.  29,  and  considering  that  he  left 
the  Highhxnds  when  young,  and  was  busily  occupied  with  public 
affairs  in  England  and  elsewhere,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he 
could  be  so.  There  are  several  Gaelic  passages  which  confess- 
edly  he  misunderstands,  and  these  not  the  most  obscure.  He 
fails  glaringly  in  the  "  sea-pieces,"  sometimes  making  the  most 
graphic  and  stirring  descriptions  almost  meaningless  in  his  transla- 
tion.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  if  he  could  not  translate 
these  passages  accurately,  he  certainly  could  not  have  composed 
them. 

(c)  His  poetical  compositions  in  English  are  of  a  very  inferior 
description,  verbose  and  turgid.  How  can  it  be  believed  that 
while  he  writes  thus  in  the  language  which  he  knew  best,  he 
would  rise  to  true  subhmity  aud  pathos  in  the  hxngiuage  which 
he  knew  least  ? 

(cl)  Though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  yet  I  will  say,  that  while 
the  high  excellences  of  these  poems  place  them  far  above  Macpher- 
son's  reach  of  talent,  their  obvious  blemishes  and  defects  place 
them  just  as  far  below  the  extent  of  his  cleverness.  There  are 
obvious  imitations  of  "  Fingal "  in  "  Temora."  There  are  pas- 
sages  here  and  there  utterly  inconsistent  with  Ossian's  manner. 
There  are  lines  so  very  obscure  and  ill-arranged,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  meaning  out  of  them  ;  and  there  are  varions  blanks 
in  the  middle  of  lines  here  and  there,  all  of  which  I  point  out  in 
my  notes.  Macpherson  was  far  too  clever  to  fall  into  such 
blunders  as  these.  But  if  we  suppose  him,  with  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Gaelic,  to  have  taken  what  he  got  from  ignorant 
transcribers  or  reciters  just  as  tliey  gave  it,  these  blemishes  are 
easily  accountcd  for,  and  similar  to  what  we  meet  with  in  other 
aneient  poems. 
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II.  It  i.s  .said  that  he  con.structed  his  work  out  of  tlie  O.ssianic 
ballads  which  are  so  nunierous  in  the  Highlauds.  But  the  history 
of  the  Homeridte,  aud  of  other  imitators  of  great  poets,  leads  to 
the  presumption  that  the  authors  of  the  Gaelic  Viallads  were 
also  imitators ;  and  if  any  man  take  the  trouble  of  comparing 
them  with  Macpherson's  Ossian,  he  will  notbe  long  in  doubt 
as  to  which  is  the  original  and  whicli  the  copiy,  whicli  the  text 
and  which_the_oft M:lisiointed  and  dreary  commentary.      They 


are  freguently  verbose  amplifìcaìvions  of  the  concise  and  pointed 
narratives  of  Ossian.  Sonietimes  they  form  sequels  to  the  his- 
tory  giveu  by  him,  in  not  a  few  instances  as  little  like  nature 
as  Thackeray's  sequels  (in  '  Punch ')  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels. 
lu  mauy  cases  they  are  diluted  and  tedious,  in  not  a  few  extrav- 
agantly  absurd,  while  at  times  they  plainly  show  their  modern 
origin  by  allusions  to  the  Christian  religion.  If  any  man 
fashioned  Macpherson's  Ossian  out  of  these  materials,  he  sliowed 
more  niental  power  than  if  he  had  described  from  simple  nature. 
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III.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advcrt  to  what  is  calk'd  Maciiher- 
son's  own  divect  claims  to  the  authorship  of  these  poems.  He 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  judged  harshly  in  regard  to  this,  as 
well  as  in  various  other  instances.  In  his  correspoudence,  and 
in  all  the  early  editions  of  his  work,  he  uniformly  reprcseuts 
himself  as  the  translator.  In  the  preface  to  the  last  edition, 
published  in  1773,  he  speaks  of  himseK  once  as  the  "author," 
three  times  as  thc  "  translator."  It  is  natural,  then,  to  believe 
that  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the  author  of  the  transhation,  not  of 
the  original  poetry.  But  however  tliis  may  be,  it  is  certaiu  that 
no  one  who  looks  at  the  history  of  the  original  collection,  or  at 
the  testimony  of  Captain  ]\Iorison,  Jlr  Gallie,  and  Strathniashie, 
wlio  helped  him  in  translating  his  MSS.,  would  give  tlie  shghtcst 
lieed  to  a  claim  of  authorship  by  him,  whether  said  or  sworu. 
It  is  as  certain  as  anjtliing  of  the  kind  can  be  that  he  was  the 
translator,  and  only  tlie  transLator. 

IV.  But  they  wlio  are  dctermined  to  assign  a  modern  origin  to 
these  poems  maintain  tliat,  though  James  Macpherson  did  not  pro- 
duce  them,  his  namcsake  j\Ir  Macpherson  at  Strathmashie,  a  well- 
kuown  poet,  did  it  for  him.     Fortunately,  there  is  as  much  kuown 
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of  Strathmashie's  poetiy  as  is  quite  enough  to  dispose  of  this 
theory.  He  composed  five  or  six  songs  which  have  been  printed 
in  various  collections.  They  show  familiarity  -vvith  vernacular 
GaeUc,  and  cousiderable  facility  iu  rh^^ming,  but  no  high  poetic 
powers.  They  are,  with  one  exceptiou — an  elegy  to  the  brave  Chmy 
of  the  '45 — of  a  homely,  humorous,  satirical  cast,  and  I  regret 
to  say  in  mauy  instances  coarse  to  indecency.  They  are  in  every 
respect  entirely  opposite  to  the  pure  and  lofty  strains  of  the 
"  Voice  of  Cona ; "  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  believe  that  the 
author  of '  Hudibras '  wrote  '  Paradise  Lost,'  or  that "  Peter  Pindar" 
wrote  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King,'  as  that  Stratlimashie  wrote  Ossian.* 

The  only  man  of  that  period  (1760-80)  who  could  with  any 
show  of  reason  be  supposed  capable  of  producing  Ossiauic  poetry 
is  Alexander  ]\PDonald,  referred  to  in  the  opening  of  my  Disser- 
tation.  But  whatever  his  poetic  powers  may  liave  been,  we  know 
that  he  never  came  into  contact  with  ]\Iacpherson  or  the  pub- 
lishers  of  Ossian. 

I  wiU  venture  on  one  assertiou  before  closing  this  part  of  the 
subject.  "Whether  tliese  poems  were  composed  by  ÌMacpherson  or 
RPFingal  (as  Mr  M'Gregor,  in  his  translation,  ofteu  designates 
Ossian),  one  thing  is  beyond  aU  doubt  or  dispute  to  any  rational 
nian  who  uuderstands  both  the  Gaelic  and  the  Englisli  languages 
— that  is,  that  the  Gaehc  is  the  original,  and  the  EngUsh  the 
translation.  There  is  a  living  freshness,  a  richness,  a  minuteness 
of  colouring  and  detail  iu  the  similes  of  the  Gaelic,  of  which  not 
a  trace  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  indefinite,  hazy  generalities  of  Mac- 
pherson's  translation,  and  wliich  co)ild  not  by  any  law  of  tliought 
be  learned  from  it.  It  would  be  as  possible  to  construct  Homer 
from  Pope's  translation  as  Ossian  from  Macpherson's. 

There  are  points  connected  with  this  controversy  on  wliich  it 
is  stiU  injudicious  to  speak  with  absolute  confidence.     But  on 


Gaflic  is  cer- 
tainly  the 
original  lan- 
guage  of  the 
poems. 


*  A  story  has  got  into  circulatiou  about  a  iIS.  copy  of  the  seveuth  book  of 
"  Temora  "  having  been  some  time  seen  by  somebody  in  Badenoch  written  out  by 
Strathniashie,  with  several  interlineations  and  correctious.  Supposing  this  to 
have  beeu  the  case,  it  is  entirely  according  to  Strathmashie's  own  public  state- 
ment  of  his  having  copied  out  for  his  friend  the  greater  part  of  the  i>oetry  which 
he  published,  aud  decides  nothing  as  to  authorship  or  antiquity.  I  nuist  further 
say  that  I  have  beeu  iu  the  habit  of  visiting  Badenocli  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  have  made  frequent  inquiries  ou  this  subject,  very  minute  iuquiries  recently, 
but  nevcr  could  get  hold  either  of  the  JIS.  or  of  any  one  whu  had  lieard  of  it. 
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tliis  particular  point  of  the  Gaelic  beiug  tlie  origiual,  I  feel  such 
thorough  conviction  as  constrains  me  to  speak  emphatically.  And 
I  must  be  allowed  to  enter  a  protest  agaiust  the  iitter  unreason- 
ableness  of  any  one  who  does  not  understand  Gaelic  pronouncing 
a  verdict  on  this  question.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  critic 
dogmatising  on  the  genuineness  and  merits  of  the  Homeric 
poems  who  knew  them  only  through  Pope's  translation,  and  did 
not  understand  a  syllable  of  Greek  !  Yet  Pope's  translatiou 
is  truer  to  Homer  than  Macpherson's  is  to  Ossian. 


Tlie  transmis- 
sion  of  the 
jjoems. 


V.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  these  poems  from  age 
to  age,  the  institution  of  the  bards  is  quite  sufficient  to  meet  it ; 
and  \yhat  Professor  M.  Miiller  says  of  the  great  Epic  of  the 
Finns  more  than  meets  it — shows  us  what  is  mucli  more  remark- 
able. 


ObjecteJ  that 
"  cars"  coulil 
not  be  used  in 
the  Highlands 
ofold. 


VI.  One  other  objection  I  must  notice.  The  mention  of 
"  car-borne  heroes "  and  of  horses  in  such  a  mountaiuous 
country  as  Caledonia,  has  been  often  laughed  at  as  proving 
incontestahly  the  poems  to  be  a  forgery ;  and  Wordsworth,  in  his 
Essay  on  Poetry,  is  particularly  severe  on  this  point,  saying 
that  "  Morven,  if  one  may  judge  from  its  appearance  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  contains  scarcely  an  acre  of  ground 
sufficiently  accommodating  for  a  sledge  to  be  trailed  along  its 
surface."  With  the  ignorance  which  unfortunately  characterises 
so  many  of  the  opponents  of  these  poems — ignorance  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  tliey  never  come  nearer  the  subject  than  "  a 
few  miles'  distance "  —  he  mistakes  tlie  parish  of  Morven 
for  the  wide  country  of  "  the  great  mountains,"  and  mentious, 
as  a  proof  of  modern  origin,  what  is  in  reality  an  unanswer- 
able  argument  in  favour  of  the  great  autiquity  of  the  poems 
ùf  Ossian.  For,  Tacitus  speaks  expressly  of  many  war-chariots 
being  used  by  the  Caledouians  in  resisting  the  Romans ;  but, 
for  several  centuries  previous  to  the  eighteenth,  cars  or  carri- 
ages  of  auy  kind  were  almost  unknown  in  the  Highlands,  and  tho 
brave  fellows  wlio  in  1G89  made  such  havoc  at  "  Killiecraukie  " 
were  terrified  at  thc  sight  of  war-horse.3.  If  we  give  due  weight 
to  these  facts,  we  nmst  admit  that  the  frequent  mention  of 
chariots  and  "  snorting  steeds  "  would  never  enter  thc  imagina- 
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tion  of  a  modern  forger  of  Gaelic  poems — that  this  fact  by  itself 
undeniably  cames  Ossian  back  for  many  centuries. 
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pherson  of 
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Ha^àng  now  attempted,  and  I  hope  with  success,  to  clear  the 
ground  for  the  examination  of  the  Ossianic  poems  as  we  actually 
have  them,  I  go  on  to  prove  that  various  portions  of  them  are 
undeniqbly  older  than  the  days  of  Macpherson,  aud  were  widely 
known  throughout  the  Highhmds. 

The  '  Fragments,'  containing  from  700  to  800  lines,  are  now 
generall)-  allowed  to  be  genuLne — vide  Mr  Skene's  Introduction 
to  the  Dean's  Book,  p.  48, — and  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of 
examiiiing  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  produced,  will 
find  it  impossible  to  adopt  any  other  conclusion.  But  the  Highland 
Society's  Keport  cari'ies  us  much  further  than  the  '  Fragments.' 
The  Kev.  Dr  ^Macpherson  of  Sleat,  a  man  of  the  highest  character, 
writes  to  Dr  Blair,  27th  November  1763,  that  he  had  gathered 
around  him  all  the  persons  who  were  able  to  rehearse  from  memory 
any  parts  of  the  poetry  published  by  Mr  Macpherson,  that  he 
compared  with  great  care  the  pieces  rehearsed  by  them  with  Mr 
Macpherson's  translation,  aud  that  those  pieces  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Description  of  Cuchullin's  Chariot. — Fingal,  Book  I.  p.  11. 

2.  The  Episode  of  Fainne-Soluis. — Fingal,  Book  III.  p.  4-5. 

3.  The  Actions  of  Ossian  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  his  Courtship 
of  Evir-alin. — Fingal,  Book  IV.,  p.  oO. 

4.  Fingal's  Combat  with  the  King  of  Lochlin,  p.  fi2. 

5.  The  Battle  of  Lora,  p.  111. 

6.  Darthula,  -p.  155. 

7.  The  Combat  between  Oscar  and  LHlin,  in  the  Fragments. 

8.  The  Lamentation  of  the  Spouse  of  Dargo,  sung  by  thousands 
iu  the  isles.* 

The  Rev.  Angus  M'NeiU,  Hovemore,  South  Uist,  in  the  same 
manner  verifies  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Morla,  in  Swaran's 
name,  to  Cuchidlin — Fingal,  Book  II.  p.  6., — Kkewise  Fingal's 
orders  for  raising  his  standards,  his  orders  to  his  chiefs  before 
the  battle,  the  chiefs'  resolutions  thereupon  of  fighting,  each  of 
them,  a  Lochlin  chief,  contained  in  p.  57,  58,  of  Fingal,  Book 
IV. ;  the  single  combat  between  Fingal  and  Swaran,  wliich 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  transhttion — Fingal,    Book  V.  p.  62; 
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also  Ossiau's  Courtshijj    of  Evir-aliu,   Book   IV.   p.  49-51 ;  and 
the  whole  poem  of  Darthula.* 

The  Kev.  Niel  Macleod,  miuister  of  Eoss,  JMull,  22d  Jauuary 
1764,  says:  "From  my  own  memory  I  cau  assure  you  that 
Morla's  proposal  to  CuchuUiu,  Fiugal,  Book  II.  p.  26,  witli  Cu- 
chullin's  answer  aud  IMorla's  reply,  is  a  just  tvauslatiou.  So  is  the 
whole  Episode  of  Borbar  and  Faiuue-Soluis,  Fiugal,  Book  III.  p. 
45,  46,  and  Fingal,  Book  IV.  p.  57,  58,  from  '  We  reared  the  sun- 
beam,'  and  to  '  Now  like  a  huudred  difìerent  winds.'  I  can  still 
repeat  some  of  these  iu  the  original.  .  .  .  AU  these  aud  many 
more  I  heard  in  the  islaud  of  Skye,  when  I  wos  a  little  boy,  from 
an  old  man,  who  iised  to  repeat  them  to  me  for  some  tobacco. 
.  .  .  This  man  died  when  I  was  but  youug,  and  I  could  never 
since  meet  with  any  person  that  could  repeat  so  mauy  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  and  so  perfectly."-|- 

Mr  Macaulay,  military  chaplain,  Ediuburgh,  25th  January 
1764,  encloses  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  iJuncan  M'Nicol  of  the 
88th  Regimeut,  Uving  at  Soccoch,  iu  Gleuorchy,  iu  which  he  says : 
"  I  have  found  out  as  follows — Fiugal,  Book  III.  p.  45,  'Oscar,  I 
was  young  like  thee  when  lovely  Fainne-Soluis'  (Eviralin),  &c., 
to  the  end  of  the  tliird  book.  Fiugal,  Book  IV.  p.  50, '  Eight  were 
tlie  heroes  of  Ossian,'  &c.,  mostly  word  for  word,  to  p.  58,  or  tho 
end  of-  the  fourth  book.  The  story  of  Orla,  in  the  begiuning  of  the 
tìfth  book,  to  p.  71,  '  Then  Qaul  and  Ossian  sat  on  the  green  banks 
of  Lubar  ;'  '  The  battle  of  Lora,'  mostly ;  '  Darthula,'  jx  1 55,  pretty 
well  to  the  end  of  p.  171 ;  '  Temora,'  much  the  same,  p.  172  to 
the  end  of  jj.  190  ;  '  Carric-thura,'  p.  207,  '  Who  can  reach  tlie 
source  of  thy  race,  0  Connal !'  &c.,  till  you  come  to  the  passage 
that  begins  thus,  '  Dire  was  the  clang  of  tlieir  steel.'"+ 

The  liev.  Donald  Macleod,  minister  of  Glenelg,  2Gth  March 
1764,  says,  as  I  have  quoted  in  one  of  my  notes,  that  it  was  in 
his  house  Mr  Macpherson  got  tlie  description  of  CuchuUiu's 
horses  and  car,  "  from  Allau  M'Caskle,  scliooluiaster,  and  lìory 
Macleod."  He  adds,  "  I  have  heard  the  poem  in  Book  III.,  relatiug 
Fingal's  voyage  to  Lochlin,  the  snares  laid  f(n-  him  by  Starno, 
death  of  Agandecca,  &c.  &c.,  when,  p.  38,  '  he  eyed  his  valiant 
chiefs — liis  valiant  chiefs  took  arms.'  "  § 
Ai.]..,  ]..  18  -JO. 
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The  testimony  of  tliese  nieu,  wlio  were  perfectly  capable  of 
judging  wbat  they  pronounced  on,  and  all  of  high  character, 
proves  incontestably  that  various  portions  of  what  was  published 
liy  Macpherson  iu  English  was  known  in  Gaelic  by  mauy  people 
dwelliug  wide  apart— iu  Skye,  jNIull,  aud  Gleuorchy.  But  we 
have  still  further  evidence  to  the  same  eflect.  Gillies's  Collection 
of  Gaelic  poems,  which  I  very  frequently  refer  to  in  my  notes, 
was  published  at  Perth  in  tlie  year  1786.  At  p.  29,  30,  we  have 
"  Malviua's  Dream,"  aud  part  of  Ossian's  answer  to  her  (fifty-seven 
liues),  which  Macphersou  gives  iu  the  beginniug  of  "Croma."*^ 
There  are  slight  verbal  differences  between  the  two  versions,  but 
they  are  to  all  intents  aud  purposes  the  same  poeiu. 

At  j).  34,  35,  we  have  Fingal's  words  to  Oscar  quite  the  same 
iu  substauce  with  what  Macphersou  gives  in  Fingal,  Duan  III.  1. 
^^C-iiG  ;  but  GiUies's  is  decidedly  superior  iu  streugth  and  ex- 
pressiveuess. 

Further,  the  last  of  the  miuor  poems  given  by  Maci)herson  is 
"  Calhon  aud  Cuhona,"  consisting  of  197  liues.  We  have  this 
poem  in  a  Gaelic  Collection  by  A.  and  D.  Stewart,  pubUshed  in 
1804.  It  contains  some  lines  which  are  not  in  Macpherson's, 
omits  others,  gives  much  better  readings  in  two  or  three  iustances, 
and  consists  of  185  liues. 

We  have  another  version  in  the  Irvine  ]\IS.,-f-  consistiug  of  183 
liues,  in  many  iustances  badly  written,  but  substantiaUy  the  same 
with  the  other  two. 

lu  the  same  MS.  there  is  a  cojiy  of  the  Address  to  the  Sun, 
at  the  eud  of  "  Carhon,"  another  in  Stewart's  Collection,  and  auother 
iu  the  Appendix  to  High.  Soc.  Eep.,  which  the  Eev.  Mr  M'Diarmid, 
miuister  of  Weem,  got  from  an  old  man  iu  Glen  Lyon,  I'erthshire, 
iu  the  year  1765.    This  copy  by  ]\Ir  M'Diarmid  may  be  the  original 


*  The  same  iioem  is  again  given  without  any  exiilanation  at  p.  210,  211,  and 
beariug  the  barbarous  title  of  "  Mhaliue's  Brughdar  le  Ossain. " 

+  This  JIS. ,  which  I  often  mentiou  in  my  notes,  is  a  coUcction  made  from 
1796  to  1802,  by  the  Kev.  Mr  Irviue  of  Eannoch,  subsequently  Dr  Irvine  of 
Ihmkeld,  taken  principally  from  the  recitatiou  of  the  family  of  M'Donald  of 
Dalchosnie,  who  got  the  jioems  from  their  ancestors,  the  M'Donalds  of  Kep- 
jiuch  iu  Lochaber.  Many  of  these  are  tlie  merest  fragments,  mauy  very  little 
woi-th  recording,  but  occasiuually  there  are  lines  which  have  the  geuuiue  ring 
of  antiquity — couplets  given  by  Macpherson,  embedded  iu  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  commoui)Iace  aud  coarse.     Its  authenticity,  however,  is  beyond  all  questiou. 
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of  Irvine's  and  Stewart's.  Mr  Laing  tries  hanl  to  show  that  tlie 
only  copy  of  it  known  was  got  from  jMacpherson's  papers  ;  but 
this  can  be  believed  pnly  on  the  supposition  that  jNIr  M'Diarmid, 
an  aged  and  respected  clergyman,  deliberately  and  gi-atuitously 
asserted  what  he  knewto  be  false.  His  letter  of  April  9,  1801,  is 
clear  and  precise.*  The  brief  Address  to  the  Sun  in  "  Carric- 
tliura"  has  the  same  unquestionable  evidence  in  its  favour,  as 
appears  from  the  letter  referred  to,  and  from  the  Collections  of 
Irvine  and  Stewart. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed  tliat  ]Macpherson's  Gaelic  was  not  pub- 
lished  until  the  year  1807,  that  the  men  who  repeated  these 
poems  in  Inverness-shire,  in  Argyleshire,  and  in  Perthshire,  some 
as  early  as  1763,  and  aU  before  1806,  could  not  by  possibility 
have  had  any  access  to  it,  aud  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
various  pieces,  amounting  in  all  to  about  900  lines  (if  we  include 
the  '  Fragments,'  to  1700  lines),  of  Macpherson's  poetry  clearly 
proved  to  be  known  among  Highlanders  independently  of  liim 
and  his  companions.  This  fact  acquires  much  additional  weight 
when  we  observe  that  among  the  pieces  thus  verified  are  some  of 
the  minor  poems,  the  Gaelic  of  which  Macpherson  never  published. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  observe  that  among  these  pieces 
tliere  are  many  of  the  very  gems  of  the  Ossianic  poetry.  The 
Sun  Hymns,  Malyina's  Dream,  &c.,  are  among  the  finest  of 
Ossian's  compositions.  Two  things  are  thus  undeniable — viz., 
that  the  power  of  producing  poetry  of  the  highest  order  must  be 
conceded  to  the  Caledonians  before  the  days  of  Macpherson  ;  and 
that  there  are  several  portions  of  the  Gaelic  Ossian  whicli  are 
unquestionably  genuine. 

It  has  been  asked,  however,  when  so  mitch  has  been  col- 
lected  by  oral  recitation,  why  could  not  the  whole  of  Ossian 
be  so  collected  ?     To  this  question  there  are  various  answers. 

1.  It  was  uever  alleged  that  Macpherson  collected  liis  poems 
from  oral  recitation  alone.  What  I  have  so  often  adverted  to 
must  be  here  remembered — that  he  got  many  MSS.  "When  tliese 
were  lost,  all  trace  of  their  contents  may  have  disappeared.  We 
know  that  even  printed  books  have  perished.  Professor  O'Curry 
proves  Ihat  several  Irish  MSS.  have  been  lost  within  the  last  200 
year.s.  "  In  Germany  the  '  Lay  of  the  Niebelungs '  had  lieen  long 
'  HÌKh.  Soc.  Kov.,  i>.  71,  72. 
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utterly  forgotten,  wlien,  in  tlie  eigliteenth  century,  it  was  for  the 
first  time  printed  from  a  ]MS.  in  the  old  library  of  a  noble  family. 
Eighty  years  ago  England  possessed  only  oue  tattered  copy  of 
'  Childe  Waters  and  Sir  Cauline.'  Spain  only  one  tattered  copy 
of  the  noble  poem  of  the  '  Cid.'  The  snuff  of  a  caudle  or  a  mis- 
chievous  dog  might  in  a  momeut  have  deprived  the  workl  for 
ever  of  any  of  these  fìne  compositions."  * 

2.  It  should  be  considered  that  Macpherson's  Ossian  is  far 
more  elevated  in  sentiment  and  compressed  in  diction — thus  more 
difficult  to  remember — than  are  those  ballads  of  which  so  many 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Highlands.  I  doubt  not  that  if  the 
noble  works  of  Milton  were  by  any  evil  chance  destroyed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  recover  them  among  the  peasantry  of 
Britain,  while  many  inferior  poems  are  engraven  ou  the  memory 
of  thousands.     Ossian  is  very  Miltonic  in  many  respects. 

3.  The  Ossianic  poetry  was  not  recited  or  sung  as  a  wliole,  but 
in  detached  portions,  as  were  the  various  parts  of  the  '  Iliad.' 

■i.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Higliland  Society  com- 
mitted  a  grave  mistake  in  the  uianner  of  recovering  these  ancient 
poems.  They  contented  themselves  with  addressing  letters  of  in- 
quiry  to  special  persons  here  aud  there.  Had  they  sent  forth 
young  and  active  searchers  like  Macpherson,  who  would  make 
themselves  at  home  with  the  common  people,  and  who  liad  some- 
thing  of  the  marvellous  taleut  of  ^Mr  J.  F.  Campbell  for  drawiug 
out  their  stores  of  tales  and  traditions,  a  very  different  harvest 
would  have  been  gathered.  And  while  Dr  Blair  made  his  inquiry 
in  good  time,  the  Society  aUowed  about  forty  years  to  ehapse  before 
completing  theirs — forty  years  not  of  mere  cliange,  but  of  com- 
plete  revolution  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Highlands. 

I  must  now  direct  attentiou  to  other  collections  of  Gaelic  poems, 
which  are  uot  few.  And  while  these  do  not  directly  prove  the 
geuuineness  of  Macpherson's  Ossian,  they  throw  great  light  on  the 
state  of  poetry  among  the  ancient  Celts.  They  are  necessary  to 
be  known  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment  on  the  question  before 
us.  I  have  fii'st,  however,  to  mention  a  very  interesting  statement 
regarding  the  Douay  MS.  as  it  is  called,  which  unfortuuately  is 
not  now  in  existence,  but  the  history  of  which  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  passed  over  in  any  discussion  of  the  Ossianic  poems. 

*  LorJ  llacaulay's  Preface  to  '  Lays  of  AQCÌent  Eome,'  p.  11,  ed.  1S66. 
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The  full  account  of  this  MS.  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair's  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  the  Society's  edition  of  Ossian, 
1807,  p.  40-58.  I  give  tlie  substance  of  it  briefly.  Dr  Cameron, 
Eonian  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ediuburgh,  along  with  four  Eoman 
Catholic  clergymen,  all  Highlauders,  who  had,  however,  been 
educated  iu  foreign  colleges,  certify  the  followiug  facts: — 

Tlie  Eev.  Johu  Farquharson,  of  the  family  of  Inverey,  Balmoral, 
latterly  Prefect  of  Studies  in  the  colleges  of  Douay  aud  Dinant, 
was  in  his  younger  days  missionary  iu  Strathglass,  Inverness- 
shire.  Urged  by  Mrs  Fraser  of  Culbockie,  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer  and  collector  of  old  Gaelic  poetry,  he  also  began  to  collect 
before  1745,  and  filled  a  volume  of  folio  size,  about  three  inches 
thick.  He  took  this  volume  abroad  with  liim,  and  all  these  gentle- 
rnen  repeatedly  saw  it  in  his  possession  from  the  year  1763  to 
1777.  In  176G  Macpherson's  translation  was  sent  to  him  at 
Douay.  They  saw  aud  heard  him  often  comparing  it  with  liis 
Gaelic  origiuals  ;  saw  him  comparing  the  poems  of  "Fin^l"  and 
"Tevwra,"  as  well  as  others.  He  said  that  he  liad  all  wlnehMac- 
plierson  had  translated,  and  several  otlier  poems  quite  equal  to 
them  in  merit.  He  complained  of  tlie  inferiority  of  the  transla- 
tiou  tliroughout.  Mr  Farquharson  returned  to  Scotlaud  iu  1773, 
and  left  the  MS.  at  Douay.  Mr  M'Gilvray,  one  of  the  de- 
clarants,  saw  it  there  in  1777  much  tattered  and  torn,  tossed 
about  by  the  studeuts,  who  knew  nothing  of  its  vahie,  and  who 
tore  leaves  off  it  to  kindle  their  fires.  Bishop  Camerou  thinks 
tliat  shortly  after  this  period,  when  all  the  papers  of  the  College 
were  carried  off  by  the  revohitionary  governnient  of  Frauce,  it 
must  have  been  destroyed. 

It  appears  from  the  same  correspondence  that  Mr  Farquliarson 
made  a  second  collection  in  Braemar,  which,  with  equal  thought- 
lessness,  he  left  there  and  lost ;  also,  that  Captain  Simon  Fraser, 
on  accompanying  his  regiment  to  the  American  war,  carried  with 
him  the  collection  made  by  Mrs  Fraser  of  Culbockie,  his  mother, 
tliat  he  died  in  prisou  there,  and  that  the  collection  was  lost;  once 
more,  it  is  declarcd  that  the  Eev.  l'eter  Macdonald,  chaplain  to 
Lord  Macdonald,  liad,  after  the  Eestoration,  made  a  collection  of 
GaeHc  poetry,  of  wliich,  liowever,  notlung  furtlier  is  known. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  some  deduction  must  be  made  from  all 
this,  as  being  in  a  certain  sense  testimony  at  second  haud.     But 
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after  makiiig  eveiy  veasonable  deduction,  t,lie  testiniony  must  be 
allowed  to  liave  great  weight  in  deciding  the  authentieity  of 
Ossian.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  five  intelligeut  and 
respectable  gentlemen,  should,  without  auy  apparent  object,  all 
couspire  to  tell  deliberate  falsehoods.  The  letters  of  Mr 
M'Gilvray  especially  are  so  minute  and  circum.stautial  as  neces- 
sarily  to  convey  the  conviction  of  trutlifulness,  aud  great  careful- 
ness  of  statement. 


I.  The  oldest  of  the  collections  actually  preserved  is  that  com- 
mouly  knowu  as  the  Book  of  the  Deau  of  Lismore.  It  was  written 
between  the  years  1512  and  1526  by  Sir  James  M'Gregor,  Dean 
of  Lismore  and  Yicar  of  Fortiugal.  The  MS.  is  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  Ediuburgh.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  High.  Soc. 
Kep.  and  Appendix  by  Dr  Douald  Smith,  who  priuted  and  trans- 
lated  three  of  the  poems  contained  in  it.  Ewen  M'Lachhxn  of 
Aberdeen  made  two  transcripts  of  it,  which  have  not  been  pub- 
lished.  But  the  merit  of  making  it  accessible  to  every  Celtic 
scholar  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Lauchlan  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in 
1862,  published  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  original  text,  trans- 
ferred  into  moderu  Gaelic  on  the  opposite  page,  accompanied  by  an 
English  translation,  and  by  many  valuable  notes.  "  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
labour  of  the  task  undertaken  by  Mr  (Dr)  jM'Lauclilan,  or  of  the 
courage,  perseverance,  and  ability  with  which  it  has  been  over- 
come."  *  The  book,  enriched  by  an  able  Introduction  from  the 
peu  of  Mr  Skene,  now  forms  a  necessary  and  a  valuable  portion 
of  the  library  of  every  student  of  Celtic. 

The  Dean's  jMS.  is  a  literary  commonplace-book,  or  miscellany, 
consistiug  of  311  pages  of  the  most  varied  couteuts,  ascribed  to 
no  fewer  than  forty-seven  different  authors,  among  whom  are  an 
Earl  of  Argyle,  Countess  Isabella  Campbell,  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell  of  Glenorchy,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  while  many  pieces 
are  anonymous.  The  great  bulk  of  it  consists  of  poetry  either  in 
Irish  or  Scottish  Gaelic,  embracing  the  heroic,  religious,  humorous, 
and  satirical  styles.  There  are  some  pieces  in  Latin,  some  in 
Scotch,  aud  there  are  various  genealogical  and  liistorical  abstracts. 

Of  the  poems,  nine  are  ascribed  to  Ossian,  and  several  to  con- 

*  Xlr  Skene'.s  Introduction,  p.   12. 
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teDiporaries,  or  immeJiate  successors.  They  are  very  inferior  _to 
tlie  CoUections  of  Macphersou  and  of  Smith,  and  caunot  for  a 
momeut  be  referred  to  the  same  authorship.  But  several  of  them 
àrè"possessed  of  considerable  poetic  merit,  amoug  which  may  be 
mentioued  "The  Eveuiug  Complaint;"  "The  Death  of  Oscar," 
beariug  considerable  resemblance  to  what  is  fouud  in  Kennedy's 
Collectiou,  and  in  other  versious  of  the  same  story,  but  widely 
differing  froui  Macphersou's  accouut  iu  the  first  book_of  "  Temora; " 
"  Sliabh  uam  Bau  Fionn  "  ("  The  HiU  of  Fair  Women "),  well 
knowu  throughout  the  Highlauds  ;  "  Dyre  Borb,"  very  like  ilac- 
pherson's  "  Maid  of  Craca,"  Miss  Brooke's,  Dr  Smith's,  and  Ken- 
nedy's  versious ;  "  The  Death  of  Fraoch,"  closely  resembliug 
what  was  published  two  huudred  years  later  by  Jerome  Stoue ; 
the  poem  attributed  to  Conal  Cearuach,  published  by  Mr  Camp- 
bell  iu  bis  'West  Highlaud  Tales,'  aud  widely  known  as  "  Laoidh 
nan  Ceanu,"  or  the  "  Lay  of  the  Heads ;  "  and  the  "  Character  of 
Fiugal,"  very  well  written,  but  portious  of  which  are  found  in 
other  coUectious  describing  tlie  character  of  Gaul,  the  sou  of 
Momi. 

The  orthography  of  the  Dean's  Book  is  uufortuuately  purely 
phonetic,  and  I  would  say,  with  deference  to  othcrs  better  ac- 
quaiuted  thau  I  am  with  old  writiugs,  by  no  mcans  regular  or 
systematic.  I  see  the  same  characters  bearing  differeut  values 
in  the  same  line  ;  but  I  content  myself  with  giviug  the  verdict  of 
Ewen  M'Lachlan  on  the  subject,  who  says :  "  Our  lauguage,  ex- 
hibited  in  tlie  uncouth  garb  of  Anglo-monkish  orthography,  is  so 
disfìgured  and  caricatured,  that  hardly  a  vestige  of  its  grammar  or 
philosophy  cau  be  traced." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  collectiou  iu  a  linguistic 
point  of  view,  it  is  interestiug  aud  importaut  as  throwing  clear 
light  ou  some  of  the  questious  raised  in  the  Ossianic  contro- 


versy. 

1.  It  effectually  disposes,  as  alroady  observed,  of  the  iguorant 
assertion  that  there  is  uo  Gaelic  writiug  oue  huudred  years  old. 

2.  It  shows  that  more  thau  three  hundred  years  ago  Ossian  was 
held  to  be  the  "  kiug  of  song,"  and  Fingal  "  the  hero  of  heroes." 

3.  It  shows  that  several  of  the  eveuts  meutioned  by  Macpher- 
son  were  tlie  subject  of  popular  poetry  at  that  period. 

4.  In  the  close  similarity  of  several  ballads  collected  by  Stone, 
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Kennedy,  and  otliers,  to  tlie  versions  in  tlie  Dean's  Book,  very 
remarkable  proof  q£  tlie  fidelity  of  tradition  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  centuries  is  afforded ;   and, 

5.  It  sliows,  thongli  very  inferior  to  other  collections  whicli  I 
shall  notice,  that  Gaelic  poetry  was  carefiilly  cultivated  in  the 
Highlands  three  centuries  and  a  half  back. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  end  my  notice  of  tlie  Dean's 
Book  without  mentioning  what  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  on,  that 
it  is  disfigured  by  several  compositions  which  are  gross  to  utter 
iudecency,  and  by  satires  on  women  both  coarse  and  bitter ;  and 
if  the  collection  be  a  fair  index  of  the  style  of  composition  popular 
in  his  day,  it  shows  a  woeful  falling  off  in  the  Celtic  mind  from 
the  days  when  the  purity  and  diguity  of  Ossian  commanded  uni- 
versal  admiratiou.* 

't^I         II.  The  MS.  CoIIection  of  Jerome  Stone  comes  ne.xt  in  order  of 

-f- 1      time,  having  been  written  froni  1750  to  1756.     It  contains    ten 

<L.  InAÌi    ^°°S  Ossianie  ballads  very  similar  to  those  found  in  other  collec- 

/  tions,  and  which,  as  I  advert  to  them  iu  my  notes,  I  wiU  not 

dwell  on  here  further  than  saying  that  they  are  highly  interesting 

as  an  iudependent  collection  made  in  the  centre  of  Perthshire  by 

'  a  man  to  whom  tliey  could  have  had  no  attraction  but  tlieir 

intrinsic  merit,  he  being  uot  a  Celt,  but  a  Sa.xon. 

III.  The  most  important  by  far,  however,  of  all  the  coUections 
of  Gaelic  poetry  which  have  yet  been  made  known,  excepting  Mac- 
pherson's,  is  that  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  minister  of  Campbelton, 
a  man  well  known  for  high  scholarship  and  for  Cliristian  charac- 
ter.  Following  the  example  of  Macpherson,  he  first  published  an 
Euglish  translation  in  measured  prose,  1780 ;  but  fortunately  he, 
some  time  thereafter,  1787,  published  his  Gaelic  originals  under 
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*  Modem  Gaelic  poetry  is,  I  believe,  fuUy  freer  from  immoral  taint  than  Eng- 
lish  poetry  ;  but  there  are,  I  regret  to  say,  several  compositions  in  print  which 
are  disgraceful  to  any  people.  M'Donald's  volume  in  1751  contains  pieces 
■H-hieh  no  language  is  sufficiently  stroug  to  condemn.  "  Eob  Donn,"  edited  by 
a  clergj'man,  is  full  of  very  disgusting  coarseness;  AUan  jrDougall  has  some 
songs  deserving  of  the  severest  reprobation  ;  and  a  recent  edition  of  tbe  very 
beautiful  songs  of  W.  Eoss  is  utterly  disfigured  by  one  or  two  pieces  of  the 
lowest  character.  The  stainless  purity  of  Ossian  is  a  very  conclusive  proof  that 
he  belonged  to  a  dill'erent  era  from  Macpherson's  or  the  Dean  of  Lismore's. 
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tlie  title  of  '  Sean  Dàua/  '  Aneient  Lays,'  in  an  8vo  volunie  of  348 
pajres.  My  limits  forbiJ  any  minute  examination  of  tliese  poems; 
but  I  wiU  venture  to  say,  tliat  he  wlio  studies  them  carefuUy,  and 
examines  their  history  impartially,  will  not  consider  tho  yenuine- 
ness  of  Macpherson's  Ossian  impossible  or  improbable.  They 
profess  to  be  the  work  "  of  Ossian,  Orran,  IJUin,  &c.,  coUected  ia 
the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles,  by  John  Smitb,  D.D.,"  &c. 
Tlie  names  of  the  persous  from  whom  they  were  collected  are 
given.  The  manuer  in  which  they  were  corrected  by  selections 
of  the  best  passages  from  various  editious,  and  joined  togetlier  by 
a  few  lines  where  a  gap  occurred,  is  freely  told,  aud  various  read- 
ings~arFgrv'en  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

This  frank  statemeut  by  Dr  Smith  has  been  laid  hohl  of  in 
oi'der  to  prove  that  the  poenis  are  in  no  seuse  genuine,  but  are  to 
be  treated  as  mainly  his  own  composition.  Lct  any  one,  however, 
look  at  the  editing  of  I'ercy's  Eeliques,  and  say  if  this  be  a 
reasonable  conclusion  ;  or  I  would  rest  the  case  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  lutroduction  to  the  '  Miustrelsy  of  the  Seottish  Border,' 
and  even  on  what  he  says  of  the  one  celebrated  ballad  of  "  Otter- 
burn,  or  Chevy  Chase "  (Edinburgh,  1861).  He  gives  various 
readings  widely  diflerent — nay,  he  tells  tliat  by  copies  got  frora 
the  recitation  of  old  persons  residing  at  tlie  head  of  Ettrick  Forest, 
the  first  edition  had  been  much  improved.  If  Dr  Smith's  '  An- 
cient  Lays'  are  to  be  rejected,  so  must  Percy's  Eeliques,  and 
the  Minstrelsy  also,  not  to  speak  of  the  '  Iliad,'  wliich  contains 
mauy  passages  that  are  prouounced  by  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Homer  to  be  interpolatious. 

The  '  Ancient  Lays  '  refer  entirely  to  Ossianic  heroes,  and  are  far 
more  tìnished  in  form  than  Macpherson's  Ossian,  showing  tlie  work 
of  a  master  of  Gaelic  who  wrouglit  leisui-ely  and  skilfuUy  at  the 
materials  before  him._  I  do  not  notice  even  oue  line  that  is  liarsh 
or  unintelligible,  whereas  there  are  scores  of  suchin  ]\rac]ilierson. 
Further,  in  point  of  picturesqueness  of  description  and  true  pathos, 
tlioy  are  cqual  to  the  very  finest  portions  of  JNlacplierson's ;  but 
they  are,  uotwithstanding,  very  different  in  many  respects,  wantino- 
in  the  rugged  abruptness  and  in  tliegloomy  grandeur  whicli  charac- 
terise  tho  Maci)herson  Collectioii.  Tliey  are  as  Chuido  Lorraine's 
paintings  to  Micliael  Angelo's.  They  weLl  deserve  a  better  English 
traushition,  and  will  richly  rejjay  thc  most  careful  examination. 
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rV.  Veiy  siniilar  to  the  '  Lays '  is  a  beaiitiful  poeni  called 
"  Mordubh,"  a  translation  of  which,  with  several  otliers,  was  pub- 
lished  iu  17S0  by  Mr  Johu  Clark,  laud-surveyor  iu  Badenoch,  au 
early  compauion  of  ^lacpherson,  and  a  verj'  judicious  writer  ou 
the  Ossiauic  controversy.  A  portion  of  this  poeui  was  published 
by  Gillies  iu  178G;  aud  of  its  antii|uity  there  cau  be  little  doubt, 

V.  Tlie  only  other  collection  deserving  of  any  lengthened  no- 
tice  is  the  Kenuedy  MS.,  now  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  He 
was  a  schooliuaster  at  Kilmelford  in  Argyleshire,  and  collected 
his  poeius  duriug  various  journeys  through  Morven,  Sunard,  aud 
Lochaber  froni  1774  to  1783 ;  aud  he  gives  the  uauies  of  the  per- 
sous  from  whom  lie  obtaiued  them.  He  leut  his  MS.  to  Dr  Suiith, 
who  made  considerable  use  of  it,  and  thereafter  he  sold  it  to  the 
Highland  Society.  It  coutaius  thirty  poeuis  of  very  unequal 
merit ;  but  some  of  them  are  of  a  high  order. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed  that,  whatever  be  thought  of  the  author- 
ship  of  these  poems,  they  are  eutirely  iudependent  of  Macpherson. 
He  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  Supposing,  then, 
that  his  Collection  were  entirely  given  up,  the  diffìculties  fouud  in 
believing  that  poetry  of  a  very  high  order,  refiued  in  feeliug,  ex- 
quisite  iu  description,  was  produced  by  the  old  Caledonians,  j^re- 
sent  themselves  over  aud  over  again.  The  niain  questiou  of 
interest  to  him  who  studies  the  develojìnient  of  miud  among  the 
various  races,  and  the  varied  cLrcumstances  of  mankind,  does  not 
approach  a  solution  by  the  condemnation  of  Macpherson.  The 
high  poetic  power  of  the  Caledonians  remaius  in  a  great  degree 
untouched  by  any  judgment  which  may  be  pronouiiced  on  him. 
And  further,  suppose  we  adopt  eveu  Piukertou's  low  estimate  of 
Celtic  veracity.  and  consider  all  the  witnesses  in  this  case  as  uu- 
bhishing  liars  and  forgers,  we  land  in  a  still  greater  difficulty. 
Xone  of  tliese  coUectors  gave  any  evidence  of  poetic  power ;  not 
Jerome  Stoue,  assuredly,  who  had  ouly  beguu  the  studj'  of  Gaelic, 
aud  whose  EngUsh  poems  are  very  stiff  and  tame.  Dr  Smith 
made  some  verj'  judicious  improvements  on  an  okler  edition  of 
the  Gaelic  iletrical  Psalms,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever 
attempted  original  poetic  composition;  and  his  Euglish  translation 
of  the  '  Aucieut  Lays  '  will  form  a  permanent  'pvooi  of  his  iitter 
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want  of  poetic  taste.  John  Clark  was  a  plain  practical  man, 
making  no  pretensions  to  literary  attainment ;  and  Keunedy 
gives  under  his  ovvn  liand  and  seal,  in  Arguments,  Notes,  &c., 
abundaut  evidence  tliat  lie  was  ignorant  of  coniposition, 
whether  iu  poetry  or  prose.  How  is  it,  then,  to  he  explained 
that  these  men  of  prosaic  miuds  should  all,  as  soou  as  they 
attempt  to  foi-ge  ancient  Gaelic  poetry,  hecome  suddeuly  gifted 
witli  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  diviue  "  ?  The  supposition  is 
irrational  and  ahsurd,  and  tlie  common  method  of  disposing  of 
the  difficulties  counected  with  the  aucieut  poetry  of  the  Cale- 
doniaus  leads  to  iufinitely  greater  difficulties. 

Did  ray  space  permit,  I  raiglit  enuraerate  various  other  collec- 
tions,  which  show  a  graduallj'  deteriorating  series  of  imitators  of 
Ossiau  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  wheu  a  modern 
school  arose — weak  and  tanie  iu  comparison  witli  that  of  the  "  king 
of  music  and  of  song,"  but  yet  natural,  and  therefore  interesting. 

Of  this  moderu  Gaelic  poetry — what  has  been  composed  within 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  Mary  JSIacleod  and 
John  Lom  downwards,  aud  published  in  various  editious — I 
must  coutent  myself  witli  saying  iu  one  word  that  there 
is  a  quautity  of  it  wliich  I  suspect  our  English  neighbours 
are  not  in  tlie  lcast  aware  of  I  can-name  at  least  sixty  authors 
wlio  have  "  sacrificed  to  the  muses "  during  that  period,  and 
whose  writiugs  amouut  to  fully  sixty  thousand  lines.  The 
quality  of  all  this  miscellaneous  poetry  varies  greatly,  but  much 
of  it  shows  true  poetic  feeliug,  aud  descriptive  powers  of  no 
mean  order.  The  late  Mr  l'atison  of  Islay  has,  in  his  '  Gaelic 
Bards'  (Glasgow,  1866),  very  happily  translated  several  of  these 
iuto  Euglish ;  and  an  examiuation  of  his  work  would  help  to 
remove  much  of  the  misconcej)tion  that  still  exists  regarding 
Gaelic  soug,  ancient  aud  moderu.  The  truth  is,  that  Macpherson's 
Collection  forms  but  a  small  portiou  of  the  mass  of  Gaelic  poetry 
which  has  been  written  down  by  several  others  as  well  as  by  him, 
and  of  whicli,  while  a  great  deal  has  been  lost,  a  cousiderable 
quautity  has  been  preserved.  It  is  of  cousequence  to  keep  before 
us  the  fact  that  the  bardic  spirit  lias  always  raauifested  itself, 
aud  does  still  uianifest  itself,  strougly  among  the  Caledonians  as 
among  other  branches  of  tho  Celts. 

I  liave  thus  endeavoured  to  answer  the  objections  which  have 
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been  generallj'  br^night  agaiust  the  authenticity  of  the  Ossianic 
poems,  aud  pointed  to  a  greater  amuuut  of  external  evidence  in 
their  favour  thau  has  hitherto  been  done,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
I  come  now  to  the  internal  evidence,  the  ground  on  which  the 
question  must  be  fìnally  decided. 

Tliere  is  one  branch  of  this  evidence  which  a  person,  thoutjh 
ignoraut  of  the  poet's  language,  may  to  a  great  exteut  judge  of  hy 
meaus  of  a  faithful  translation — that  is,  the  very  primitive,  simple, 
original  character  of  the  poetry.  We  have  nature  pure  aud  primi- 
tive  dealt  with  hy  man  in  a  very  primitive  state,  and  treated  in  a 
manner  without  example  elsewhere,  as  far  as  I  kuow.  There  is 
no  alhision  to  agriculture  or  commerce,  to  arts  or  sciences,  to  laws 
or  ordinances.  There  is  not  the  remotest  reference  to  Christianity, 
or  to  any  of  the  great  moral  and  social  changes  which  it  brings 
in  its  traiu.  There  is  no  abstraction  or  generalisation  of  ideas. 
Olijects  are  dealt  with  individually  as  they  jjresent  themselves  at 
tlie  iirst  glauce.  And  least  of  all  is  there  a  trace  of  that  subjec- 
tive,  self-reflecting,  moral  picturing  of  the  outer  world — of  that  use 
of  the  "  pathetic  falLicy,"  as  Mr  Euskin  calls  it- — which  we  iìnd  in 
the  poetry  produced  by  the  high  culture  of  modern  days.  The 
mind  is,  in  a  sense,  passive  iu  the  act  of  perception,  aud  the 
poetry  reflects  the  face  of  nature  with  the  unimpassioned  fìdelity 
of  a  mirror.  I  have  sometiraes  seen  Ben  Nevis  on  a  da}-  of  calm 
brightuess  reflected  from  head  to  foot  in  the  waters  of  Loch  leL 
I  have  seen  every  rock  and  ravine — nay,  every  tuft  of  fern  and 
of  heather  —  clearly  mirrored  at  such  moments  in  its  depths. 
Tliere  is  of  course  a  vast  variety  of  life,  vegetable  and  anima], 
stirring  in  the  loch,  yet  not  a  fin  of  fish,  or  leaf  of  sea-tangle, 
mingles  with  the  picture  of  the  mountain.  It  is  reflected  with 
perfect  faithfulness,  without  any  change,  even  as  from  a  sea  of 
smooth,  cold  gkss.  And  thus  does  Ossian  give  back  the  face  of 
nature  simply  and  purely  as  it  impresses  itself  on  his  eye,  without 
a  trace  of  self  once  colouriug  the  image  ;  but  he  depicts  the  image 
so  vividly  and  clearly  as  to  show  the  true  poetic  vision.  Many 
of  liis  descriptions  are  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled,  by  any 
other  poet,  ancient  or  modern. 

It  may  perliaps  be  possible  for  a  nian  who  has  been  trained 
under  the  power  of  Christianity,  of  classical  learning,  and  of 
the  endlesslv-diversified  influences  which  unconsciously  mould 
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us  to  what  we  are  in  modom  days,  to  divest  liiinself  of  the 
effects  of  all  these — to  travel  Lack  oii  his  jonrney  of  life,  strip- 
ping  liimsclf  of  every  folJ  of  being  which  gathered  round  liim  as 
he  advanced — to  step  beyond  the  sway  of  every  acquired  niental 
liabit  and  association,  and  occupy  ground  entirely  iiew  and 
strange.  This  may  perhaps  be  possible ;  but  it  will  not  be 
credible  until  stronger  evidence  of  the  acconiplishment  of  such  a 
marvellous  feat  be  afforded  than  any  which  the  world  has  yet 
beheld.  And  therefore  I  hold  the  improbability  of  modern  or 
medieval  authorship  for  Ossian's  iioems  to  be  incalculably  greater 
than  that  of  an  ancient  one. 

But  there  is  a  second  branch  of  internal  evidence  on  which  a 
translation  throws  no  liglit,  wliich  can  be  judged  of  only  by  a 
Gaelic  scholar — and  that  is  the  language  in  •which  the  poems  are 
written.  That  language  is  in  its  vocables  confessedly  tlie  lan- 
guage  of  modern  times.  There  are  a  few  obsolete  words,  such  as 
os  for  "  deer,"  sionaidh  for  "  master,"  iuthaidh  for  "  arrow,"  &c., 
but  they  do  not  amount  to  one  iu  tliree  hundred.  They  are 
scarcely  worth  taking  into  account.  It  is  at  once  pronounced 
impossible  that  this  should  be  at  the  same  time  ancient — a  lan- 
guage  fourteen  or  fìfteen  centuries  old.  The  impossibility  is  not 
so  certain  when  we  look  to  facts  in  regard  to  other  languages. 
The  Norse  language,  as  Professor  Miiller  testifìes,  remained  un- 
changed  for  seven  centuries.  The  Greek  has  undergone  no  vital 
chauge  for  two  thousand  years.  The  Highlands  have  beeu  so 
isolated  as  to  give  every  cliance  of  permanency  to  their  ancient 
tongue,  and  we  see  that  to  this  day  Scottish  Gaelic  is  far  freer 
of  foreign  admixture  than  its  cognate  tongues  in  Wales  and  Ire- 
land.  Tiie  public  and  frequent  recitatiou  of  ancient  tales  and 
poems  by  the  bardic  order  lielped  greatly  to  preserve  the  lan- 
guage  from  any  violent  change;  and  we  have  some  documents 
showing  tliat  the  change  has  not  becn  great  for  the  last  four 
hundred  years. 

In  tlie  .second  part  of  the  National  j\ISS.  of  Scotland,  so  very 
ably  edited  by  Cosmo  Innes,  Esq.,  No.  59  consists  of  a  charter  of 
certain  lands  in  Islay,  granted  by  Macdonald,  Lord  of  the  Isles 
and  Earl  of  Ross,  to  Brian  Vicar  Mackay,  the  only  charter  iii  the 
Gaelic  language  which  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  dated  IMay  140S, 
and  is  written  in  Gaclic,  whicli  any  intelligeiit  Highlandi'V  will 
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veadily  understand.  In  fact,  it  contains  only  one  word  tlmt  bas 
become  obsolete. 

Again,  tbere  is  a  song  frequently  printed  called  tlic  Battle- 
Song  of  tbe  Macdonalds  on  tlie  day  of  Harlaw,  1411.  It  probably 
is  a  century  bater,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  poetic  nierit,  being 
a  long  alliterative  composition,  niore  tiresoine  and  less  talented 
tbau  tbe  once  well-known  "  Pugna  Porcorum  per  Publium  Por- 
cium,  poetam  ;"  but  it  is  decidedly  moderu  in  its  terms.  Wbat 
is  still  more  remarkable  is  tbat,  "  in  tbe  older  life  of  St  Kentigern, 
written  prior  to  1164,  it  is  said  tbat  Servanus  at  Culross,  wlien 
be  beard  of  Kentigern's  birtb,  exclaimed,  '  A  dia  cur  fir  sin,  quod 
sonat  Latine,  O  utinam  sic  esset.'  In  niodern  Scotcb  Gaelic  tbe 
plirase  would  be,  '  A  Dliia  gur  fior  sin,'  "  *  (probably  "A  Dhia  cuir 
fior  sin,"  or  "  cuir  sin  fior,"- — "  God  make  tbat  true.     Be  it  so  !  ") 

Tbese  scraps  are  simibir  to  tbe  Gaelic  of  Ossian,  tbe  Gaelic 
Dow  in  use;  and  scanty  as  tbey  are,  tbey  sbow,  as  far  as  tbey  go. 


tbat  Gaelic  bas  undergone  little  cbange  for  several  bundred  years 
back.  At  tlie  same  time  tbere  are  otber  and  more  numerous 
documents  wbicb,  ou  tbe  otber  band,  seem  to  sbow  tbe  cbanges 
witbin  tbe  same  period  to  bave  been  very  great.  Tbe  Dean  of 
Lismore's  Book,  on  account  of  its  very  pecubar  phonogi-apby,  can 
scarcely  be  quoted  as  a  competent  witncss  on  the  gQiestion.  But 
the  '  Book  of  Deer,'  iu  tbe  twelftb  century,  and  several  of  the 
MSS.  iu  the  Advocates'  Libraiy,  are  widely  diflerent  from  any 
modern  Gaelic.  '  ~ 

I  am  not  aware  tbat  tliis  subject  bas  been  tborougbly  o.xamined 
yet,  but  I  have  no  doubt  tbe  solution  will  be  found  iu  tbe  fact, 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Skene  and  otbers,  that  a  monkish  aud  a  bardic 
Gaelic  ran  side  by  side — tbat  in  the  one  case  we  liave  tbe  "  ver- 
nacular "  of  tbe  people,  iu  the  other  the  learned  dialect  written 
by  scbolars.  In  our  comparative  ignorance  of  tbe  matter,  tben, 
_I  fouud  uotbing  oii  tbe  mere  vocables  of  Ossiau.  It  is  possible 
tbat  they  are  as  old  as  the  tenth  century,  and  even  much  older. 
lu  tbe  absence  of  otlier  \\Titiugs  of  those  ages,  this  cannot  be 
proved.  But  tbe  structure  aud  arrangement — tbe  synta.x;  of  the 
poems — J  belie\'e^oJ)e  inqst  certainly  ancient.  It  is  undeniably 
verj'  different  from  what  we  fiud  iu  auy  modern  Gaelic.  Having 
frequeutly  pointed  out  instauces  of  this  differeuce  in  uiy  uotes,  I 

*  Mr  Skene's  IntraduetioD  to  tlie  Dcan's  Book,  ji.  4.'). 
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will  not  enlarge  on  it  here,  but  merely  observe  tliat  there  is  a 
remarkable  absence  of  secoudary  or  subsidiary  words,  of  pronouns, 
prejjositions,  and  conjunctions;  that  geuerally,  instead  of  au 
adjective  qualifying  a  noun,  we  have  two  nouns  in  regimen ;  that 
the  same  word  is  used  iu  an  extraordinary  variety  of  different 
meanings — homonymy,  as  linguists  call  it ;  *  and  that  tlieve  is 
an  almost  utter  disregard  of  inflections,  whether  of  nouns  ov  of 
verbs,  as  there  is  also  of  the  present  order  of  syntax.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  at  a  certain  early  period  in  the  history  of  lauguage, 
before  "  phonetic  decay  "  has  made  many  ravages  on  it,  inflections 
are  much  more  abundant  than  at  a  later  stage,  whcu  the  friction 
of  long-continued  use  lias  worn  dowu  all  its  distinctive  marks. 
But  there  is  a  period  older  than  this  still,  "  when  language  knows 
no  inflectious;"f  and  tlie  language  of  Ossian  seems  to  me  clearly 
to  belong  to  such  a  period  as  this.  | 

Unfortunately  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the  spelling  of 
these  poems,  as  they  were  jnodjjruised  before  bcing  published, 
"Imdjwe  have  uot  even  Macpherson's  owu  transcript  of  theni.  The 
only  specimens  of  his  Gaelic  which,  as  far  as  I  kuow,  remain  to 
us  arejyui  seventh  book_^j'  "  Teinora,"  which  he  published  at  the 
end  of  his~(Tollection  in  176.3,  and  a  portion  of  "  Carric-thura," 
given  in  High.  Soc.  Rep.  The  orthography  of  the  seventh  book 
of  "  Temora  "  is  differeut  from  any  other  Gaelic  which  I  have  met 
with ;  and  there  are  two  peculiarities  belonging  to  it  which  I 
would  briefly  point  out : — 

1.  There  is  a  "  destitutio  tenuium"  —  the  hard  consonants 
c,  p,  t,  are  used  where  the  soft  ones  g,  h,  d,  are  now  written  ;  and 
let  it  be  remcmberud  that  this  use  of  the  hard  iustcad  of  the  soft 


*  My  .attpiniits  to  exjilaiii  this  viiriety  in  regard  to  siicli  'words  as  dl,  tiiar,  and 
inany  more,  cimiiiel  me  to  sucli  reiietition  in  my  sidenotes  as  must  l)e  wearisome 
to  the  reader. 

t  Professor  M.  lliiller'a  Science  of  Languiiges,  seeoud  series,  p.  84-87. 

J  It  has  heen  olijected  to  Ossian  th.at  he  frccniently  places  the  adjective  before 
the  Bubstantive,  in  entirc  (i|i|i.i.sitioìi  t"  luodcru  Gaelic  us.age.  Lùii-hhroilleach 
ùìijìi,  &c.^h,as  liccn  calliil  li.i.l  i.;i.lh-.  I  notice,  however,  in  the  few  (Jaelio 
"Tiitrics  of  thc  '  l'iiiilt  of  III.  r,  wnttiii  ìii  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ecnturies,  that 
this  disposition  of  nonn  aiul  adjcctivc  frcqucntly  occurs.  Tlie  luodern  iiiiwr-iiiùr  is 
uniformly  written  mùr-iiiaor.  At  the  saiue  time  I  am  sorry  to  ohscrve  that  the 
rcmarkaljle  loosenesa  which  is  still  a  rcproach  to  (;.aelic  orthography  dates  .13 
far  h.ack  as  the  days  of  the  clerics  of  Deer,  who,  in  thc  sanic  scntencc,  use  two 
or  three  spellings  of  the  same  word. 
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cousonants  is  tlie  test  ■svliich  Zeuss  has  applied  to  deterniine  the 
age  of  Celtic  writings.  ~  " 

2.  There  is  a  very  troublesome  rule  laid  down  hy  Ivish  Tram- 
marians  as  to  the  harmony  of  vowels,  enjoining  that  if  the  last 
vowel  in  a  syllable  be  broad,  the  first  vowel  in  tlie  next  syllable 
must  be  so  also,  and  vtce  vcrsa.  Professor  ]\I.  Miiller  states  that 
the  same  rule  is  followed  in  Turkish,  and  in  some  other  languages 
of  the  Turanian  family  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  vinknown  in  any 
Aryan  language  except  the  Gaelic,  as  it  is  wholly  unknown 
iu  Semitic.  The  writers  of  Scottish  Gaelic  have  frequently 
prote.sted  against  it ;  but  all  modern  Gaelic  observes  it,  never- 
theless.  Now  tJiisnile_Js_chsre^aTded_  in  the  seventh  Duan  of 
"  Temora,"  while  it  is  followed  in  other  writings  of  the  same  period, 
and  in  the  spiecimen  of  "  Carric-thura  "  by  ìlacpherson.  Strath- 
mashie  gets  the  credit  of  writing  this  book,  and  is  frequently  used. 
as  the  "  deus  ex  machina  " — the  good  fairy  to  .solve  difiBculties  by 
those  who  adopt  a  theory  of  compromise  in  regard  to  the  author- 
ship,  a  theory  very  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  present  day. 
Here,  however,  apart  altogether  from  his  owu  distinct  testimony, 
we  have  full  proof  that  lie  cannot  stand  sponsor.  In  Gillies's 
Collectiou  we  have  some  of  his  songs,  and  as  Gillies  knew  nothing 
of  Gaelic,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  printed  from  the 
author's  own  writing.  Their  orthography  corresponds  in  all 
things  with  that  of  the  period,  and  is  widely  chfferent  from 
"  Temora." 

ilacpherson  says,  iu  a  prefatory  note,  that  he  altered  the 
orthograph}"  in  man^instances ;  but  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
this  Duan  aflbrd  at  the  least  a  presumption  of  its  havino;  been' 
transcribedj'rojn  ^noldjwriting ;  and  it  certainly  deserves  a  more 
searching  examination  than  has  yet  beeu  bestowed  on  it. 

There  are  various  other  points  of  considerable  iuterest  cou- 
uected  with  these  poems  which,  for  waut  of  space,  I  must  touch 
on  very  brieflj' : — 

1.  Are  they  historical  ?  I  believe  they  are  liistorical  in  the 
sense  of  tndy  depicting  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written,  but  that  the  reality  of  the  special  battles  which  they 
describe,  whether  with  Caracul  or  with  Swaran,  cannot  be  proved. 

jMany  persouis,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  age,  make 
tliem  niyths — astronomical  fables ;  and  it  does  not  require  a  very 
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vivid  iiiiagination  to  give  some  colour  to  thi.s  tlieoiy.  Tlie  great 
heroj^ingal^  raay  be  "  white-white" — i.c,  "dazzling."  He  is,  accord- 
ing  to  the  tales,  a  son  of  tlie  "Clann  Baoisgne,"  "  the  children  of 
briglitness ;"  his  sword,  which  never  sought  a  second  stroke,  is  the 
son  of  Luno,  or  of  "  shining;"  his  great  standard,  irresistible  when 
"  she  spread  her  wing  on  the  wind,"  was  Dcò-grline,  or  "  sun- 
beara;"  his  wife  was  Ros-tjreim,  Roscrana,  or  Graine,  also  signify- 
ing  "  suubeam,"  or  the  "  eyelid  of  the  sun."  According  to  the  tales, 
she  eloped  with  Diarmad,*  in  whose  name  we  liave  at  least "  light 
and  atraosphere,"  whatever  more,  po.ssibly  "  the  god  of  the  court 
of  the  sky  "  (?)  This  Diarniad  is  wouuded  and  deprived  of  his  para- 
niour  for  a  time  by  a  grira  giant  called  Ciutkacli,  or  C'i/hcach, 
very  like  Ceathach,  the  coramon  name  for  "  mist."  Diarmad  at 
last  destroys  him,  but  is  hiraself,  through  tlie  contrivance  of 
Fingal,  slain  by  a  venomous  boar — "  on  Ben  Gulbin,"  or  "  tlie 
pointed  hill,"  "the  Ben  of  peaks;"  and  etyniology  would  fìnd  it 
no  hard  task  to  connect  several  other  Ossiauic  names  with  the 
sky.  All  this  looks  astronomical  and  raythical.  Aud  Professor  M. 
IMiiller  says  that  "  the  story  of  Helen  is  a  dawn  myth ; "  -f-  while 
elsewhere  he  says,  "  the  siege  of  Troy  has  no  historic  basis."  \ 
It  is  certain  that  the  '^Eneid'  has  no  Iiistoric  basis  ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  real  value  of  tlie  Ossianic  jjoems  is  very 
slightly  affected  by  eithcr  view  as  to  their  liistorical  character. 
But  a  statement  wiU  be  found  in  Mr  Skene's  'Essay  on  tlie 
Highlanders,'  vol.  i.  p.  206-21G,  which  is  of  very  great  im- 
portauce  in  deciding  this  question.  Tlie  sum  is  as  foUows  : 
The  account  given  of  the  Irish  kings  iu  Ossian  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  tliat  given  by  the  Iri.sh  lirstorians,^-ho  quoted  from 
the  monkish  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  the 
Annals  of  Tigheruac,  fìrst  published^in  1825^  agree  entirely 
with  Ossian.      These  Annals,  written  in  the  eleventh   century, 


*  The  following  account  of  tbe  ]ierseverance  and  ingenuity  of  tbis  lady  in 
carrying  off  UermiJ  is  given  in  sonie  of  the  tales  :  He  bail  reiieateilly  rejected  her 
])roposal3  for  an  elo]ieinent,  and  at  last  declared  tbat  lie  would  not  accompany  her 
on  foot,  or  on  horscbaek,  indoors  or  out,  by  nigbt  or  by  day  ;  when  lo  and  be- 
hold  !  on  tbe  following  morning,  mounteil  on  a  foal,  and  standing  midway  in  his 
door,  she  called  to  liim  just  at  tbe  dawn  of  day,  and  told  hini  tliat  here  sbe  was, 
neither  on  foot  nor  on  liorseback,  ncitber  indoors  nor  out,  neither  in  night  iior  in 
day.     Overcome  by  this  ajipeal  he  yielded — to  his  final  undoiug. 

t  Science  of  Language,  second  series,  p.  472.  X  Ibid.,  \i.  .SOn. 
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were  absolutely  unknown  in  iracpherson's  days.  He  could  not 
possibly  liave  had  access  to  them.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
historic  portion  of  Ossian  is  older  thau  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  is  based  on  truth.  He  adds,  in  a  note  (p.  213),  a  striking 
confinnation  by  the  celebrated  antiquarj-  Finn  Magnussen,  who 
proves  that  tlie  religion  of  the  Lochlanners,  as  described  by 
Ossian,  is  a  correct  picture  of  th^ancient  j;eligion  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians,  and  that  the  real  nature  of  that  religion  could  not 
have  been  known  to  Macpherson,  being  unknown  to  moderu 
seholars  at  the  time. 

I  do  not  see  how  such  testiinony  as  this  can  be  set  aside  ;  and 
I  will  add  that  a  native  of  the  Higlilands,  to  whom  almost  every 
mountain  and  gleu  repeat  Ossianic  names  and  speak  of  Ossianic 
hero-deeds,  to  whom  Ossianic  maxims  and  proverbs  are  familiar 
as  household  words  from  his  earliest  youth,  finds  it  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  beheve  in  the  mythical  theory.  He  must  believe 
that  "  Fingal  fought "  at  some  time,  as  well  as  tliat  "  Ossian 
sang."  I  am  quite  aware  that  our  early  Scottish  annals  or  his- 
tories  are  not  to  be  relied  ou  for  accuracy  of  statement,  but  it  is 
worth  observing  that  Barbour  (1375)  mentions  both  Fingal  and 
Gaul  the  son  of  ilorni ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  Boece,  Bishop  Leslie 
(1578)  plaees  Fingal,  the  son  of  Cuhal,  in  the  fifth  century, — which 
shows  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  and  antiqnity  of  these 
heroes  prevailed  among  the  Saxou  iuhabitauts  of  Scotland  as 
well  as  among  the  Celts. 

The  prevalence  of  Ossianic  names  throughout  the  topography 
of  the  Highlands  should  enable  us  clearly  to  identify  the  locali- 
ties  ;  and  I  submit  the  following  statement  by  Dr  Smith  on  this 
subject :  "  There  is  an  astonishing  correspoudence  between  some 
of  these  poems  and  scenes  which  they  are  found  to  describe, 
but  which  were  too  distant  and  too  obscure  for  the  translator 
ever  to  see  or  hear  of,  and  concerning  which  there  is  not  even  a 
tradition,  so  far  as  ever  I  could  learn  ;  so  that  Mr  ^Macpherson 
must  have  found  them  in  MS.,  otherwise  they  had  never  appeared. 
I  meution  one  instance  chosen  purposely  froni  the  part  least 
known  in  Gaelic  of  the  whole  collection.  It  is  one  of  the  songs 
of  Selnia.  The  names  of  Daura  and  Erath,  there  spoken  of,  are 
so  uncommon  that  I  ani  confident  we  may  defy  anybody  to 
produce  any  instance  of  tlieir  being  heard  in  name,  surname, 
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or  tradition  ;  yet  in  an  obscure  and  almost  inaccessible  part 
of  Argyleshire,  which  it  is  certain  the  translator  of  Ossian 
never  saw,  aud  which,  from  his  own  silence — the  silence  of 
tradition  upon  that  story — and  the  distance  and  obscurity  of  the 
placc,  it  is  equally  certain  he  never  heard  of, — in  this  place  can  be 
traced  out  the  very  scene,  and  the  very  uncommon  names  of  that 
episode  which,  of  all  the  coUection,  is  perhaps  the  least  known 
to  a  Gaelic  antiquary.  Tlie  islaud  to  which  the  traitor  Erath 
beguiled  Daura  still  retains  his  name  of  Innis-Eraith,  '  the 
islaud  of  Erath.'  The  ferry  and  farin  contiguous  to  it  derive 
from  him  also  their  nanie ;  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  it  is 
another  farm  cousisting  of  an  extensive  lieath,  bouuded  by  a  large 
mountain-stream,  and  still  retaining  from  that  unfortunate  lady 
the  name  of  Dura'inn,  the  '  stream  of  Daura  ; '  and  what  further 
confìrms  that  this  is  the  scene  described  by  Ossian  is,  that  .several 
places  withiu  sight  of  it  are  denominated  from  Connal  and  others 
of  his  heroes  whose  names  are  better  kuown.  As  nobody  can 
suppose  that  the  trauslator  of  Ossian  could  thus  stumble  by 
chance  on  names  the  least  common,  and  places  the  least  known, 
so  as  to  make  so  many  circumstauces  exactly  correspoud  with  his 
poems  without  his  ever  knowiug  it,  we  must  certainly  allow  this 
a  mo.st  confoundiug  proof  of  their  autheuticity."* 

The  places  here  mentioned  are  situated  in  tlie  parish  of  Dalavich, 
on  Loch  Awe,  iu  Argyleshire ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
outliue  of  the  sad  story  of  Daura  is  still  to  be  heard  from  old 
people  in  the  locality;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  recover  auy  pait 
of  the  poem  aniong  them. 

Further,  I  consider  it  highly  probable  that  the  modern  "Connal," 
"  raging  flood,"  near  Oban,  represents  Ossian's  Lora,  or  Luoire, 
"  rapid  stream,"  for  we  still  have  Beinn-Laoirc  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  certain  that  "  hero-deeds,"  in  memoiy  of 
which  the  "  mossy  stone "  was  raised,  were  doue  in  this  district 
of  country  at  .some  remote  period. 

Dim  Rlac  Uisneachain  (or  Sniochain)  is  said  to  be  tho  ancieut 
Selma,  and  is  only  two  miles  from  Lora.  A  little  to  the  uorth 
of  it,  towards  the  old  castle  of  Barcaldine,  are  two  farms  called 
Achacharra  and  Cùil-charran,  names  wliich  bear  witness  to  the 
cairns  which  once  stood  there,  and  some  of  which  have  bcen 

*  Smith's  Diasertation  on  Authenticity  nf  Os.si.in,  ii.  97,  98,  footnote. 
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barbarously  removed  withia  a  few  years  back.  There  is  also 
Tom  Oisein,  or  Ossian's  liill.  But  tliere  is  much  more  to  be  seen 
011  the  southern  side.  In  the  moss  of  Achnacrithe,  at  the  foot  of 
Beu  Laoire,  are  several  cromlccs,  pillars,  and  circles,  which 
fortuuately  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Edinburgh ;  aud  some  few  miles  furtlier  south  still,  at  the  head 
uf  Locli  Xell,  there  is  a  large  pillar  kuown  as  "  Dermid's  stone," 
while  tlie  neighbouriug  farm  is  called  Toiì-  an  Tairc,  "  the 
Boar's  hill,"  on  whicli  is  a  spriug  known  as  Tohar  nctin  has  toll, 
"  the  spring  of  the  leaky  palms,"*  referriug  to  the  cause  of  the 
hcro's  death. 

Again,  if  we  follow  Loch  Etive  to  the  north,  a  few  miles  above 
Counal  or  Lora,  we  fiud  Ru-nan-càrn,  "  the  point  of  cairns  ■;  "  and 
far  iijD  the  wilds  of  Glen  Etive,  on  the  farms  of  Ardmaddy  and 
Inverliver,  are  several  circles  aud  memorial  stones.  At  the  very 
eud  of  the  loch  is  a  hill  called  GriananJ)heaì-d''uil,  "  Darthula's 
suuny  spot."  In  the  loch  is  the  island  of  Usnoth,  and  near  its 
shore  the  wood  of  Nathos  his  son. 

It  is  also  deserving  of  remark  that  Selma  j^  tlie  first  to  the 
south  of  these  remarkable  strougholds  known  as  "  vitrified  forts," 
which,  while  to  be  fouud  in  various  places  in  Scotland,  extend 
north  in  a  contiuuous  line  through  the  great  Glen  of  Alba  to 
tlie  Moray  Firth.  I  speak  of  several  of  the  above  localities  from 
familiar  personal  knowledge ;  and  it  is  possible  that  more  care- 
ful  resèarch  would  enable  us  to  recognise  other  Ossiauic  scenes  ; 
but  I  cannot  veuture  to  pronounce  witli  coufidence  on  any  other 
specific  places. 

The  general  features  of  the  Ossianic  scenery  are,  however,  veiy 
clearly  defined.  And  as  certaiuly  as  the  Homeric  poems  mark  an 
lonian  sky  and  a  "  many-flashing  sea,"  or  Shakespeare's  writings 
English  fields  aud  deer-parks,  Ossian's  i)oems  mark  the  north- 
west   Higlilands  as   the   place    which    gave    them    birtli.      The 

*  The  commoa  account  of  the  immediate  cause  of  Dermid's  death  is  that  Fin- 
gal  refused  to  give  him  a  drinli  out  of  his  magic  healiug-cup.  But  the  version 
localised  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  this  sjiring  bears  that  a  drink  of  pure  water 
from  any  source  would  suffice  to  heal  him.  His  companions  pretended  to  fetch 
this  for  him,  but  either  jealous  of  his  great  fame,  or  afraid  of  ofì'ending  Fingal, 
they  allowed  the  water  to  escape  butween  their  fingers,  whence  the  uame  of  the 
well.  Aud  there  is  stiU  another  versiou  of  the  story,  saying  that  the  women  of 
the  party,  with  all  of  whom  Dermid  was  a  favourite,  ran  to  the  well  to  succour 
hini,  but  in  thcir  haste  and  agitation  spillcd  the  water,  and  thus  he  died  of  thirst. 
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serrated  uiouutaiii-peaks  so  frequeutly  shroudeJ  iu  uii.st  wliicli 
assumes  all  couceivable  aud  incouceivable  forms  ;  tlie  narrow 
stormy  firtli,  witli  its  raging,  roaring  currents ;  the  generally  lonely, 
sombre,  and  stern  aspect  of  nature,  varied  here  and  there,  how- 
ever,  by  spots  of  greeuest  verdure  aud  brightest  beauty  iu  the 
hidden  corrie  or  reuiote  gleulet,  havo  all  a  local  colouriug  which 
is  felt  to  be  true  by  every  oue  who  compares  the  description 
with  the  reality. 

It  may  be  proper,  for  the  sake  of  completeuess  to  my  Disser- 
tation,  to  state  what  has  ah-eady  been  frequently  stated  regarding 
tlie  measure  of  the  Ossiauic  verse,  tliat  generally  it  consists  of 
octosynabic  quatrains ;  but  both  measui'e  aud  rliythm  are  very 
frequently  disregarded. 

I  have  now  eudeavoured  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  fairer 
aud  fuUer  discussiou  of  the  autheuticity  of  these  remarkable 
poenis  than  it  has  ever  yet  received.  I  have  striveu  to  show 
tliat  tliere  is  no  such  prinia  facie  evidence  against  them  as  to 
throw  them  out  of  court  without  a  hearing — that  they  are  en- 
titled  to  au  impartial  examination,  and  ought  to  be  considered 
far  more  apart  from  Macphersou's  couduct  and  character  thau 
they  have  beeu — that  mauy  of  them  are  entirely  iudejieudent  of 
him — that  they  must  be  looked  at  iu  connection  with  a  great 
mass  of  other  Gaelic  poetry,  as  also  in  the  light  of  Scottish 
history — above  all,  that  they  must  be  judged  of  iu  their 
native  dress,  uot  iu  a  foreigu  disguise,  and  that  the  iuterual 
evideuce  in  their  favour  deserves  cousideratiou  which  has  never 
been  bestowed  ou  it.  If  they  be  treated  thus,  I  believe  they 
will  be  found,  as  to  proofs  of  genuineuess,  to  stand  on  the  same 
ground  with  many  other  ancient  ijoems.  I  admit  freely  that  no  de- 
moustratiou  can  be  giveu  of  tlie  existeuce  of  Fingal  or  Ossian — no 
certaiu  prouf  tliat  the  poems  were  composed  in  the  tliird,  or  fourth, 
or  fiftli  ceutury.  Further,  wlule  there  is  a  striking  resemblauce 
between  the  general  style  of  the  whole,  some  appear  to  be  older 
than  otliers.  "  Calhon  aud  Colvala,"  "  Couloch  aud  Culioua,"  as 
well  as  "  Carhon,"  appear  to  me  to  have  more  of  hoar  autiquity 
about  them  thau  any  of  the  rest.  Tliere  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
cast  of  "  Covala "  which  bespeaks  a  differeut  authorship  from 
tlie  others.  There  are,  as  I  luive  ah'eady  pointed  out,  iniitations 
of  "  Fingal "  iu  "  Temora,"  which,  I  think,  clearly  sliow  a  hiter  hand 
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iiuikiiig  np  the  secoud  of  tliese  poems ;  wliile,  at  the  sanie  time, 
it  is,  on  the  whok^  as  thoroughly  Ossianic,  and  as  rich  in  poetic 
beauty,  as  auy  iu  the  whole  collection.  There  are  repetitions  of 
the  saine  descriptions,  occasional  lines  which  I  have  no  doubt  are 
spurious,  and  which  I  have  marked  as  such.  But  do  we  uot  find 
every  one  of  these  difficulties,  aud  many  more,  besettiug  the 
'  lliad  '  aud  other  old  poems  ? 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  some  of  tliese.  Lycurgus 
is  said  to  have  brought  the  Homeric  ballads  from  lonia  three 
liuudred  years  after  the  death  of  Homer.  "Who  vouched  or 
countersigued  his  MS.  ?  Pisi.stratus  is  generally  said  to  have 
"arranged"  them,  "disposuisse"  according  to  Cicero — and  widely- 
ditTerent  siguifications  have  been  attached  to  this  word — many 
maiutaining  that  he  constructed  them  anew,  even  as  Macpher- 
son  is  said  to  have  done  with  the  Ossianic  baUads.  But  while 
Cicero  attributes  this  work  to  Pisistratus,  Diogenes  Laertius  gives 
the  credit  of  it  to  Solon,  Plato  to  Hipparchus.  In  short,  old 
Homer  had  several  "  Strathmashies  "  to  bring  him  to  his  present 
sliape.  Again,  Zeuodotus,  aud  particularly  Aristarchus,  revised 
the  poems,  rejecting  what  they  considered  spurious  ;  and  the 
^Vlexandrian  grammarians  seem  to  have  given  theni  a  further 
polishiug.  Who  can  tell  what  additious  and  subtractions  have 
lieen  made  by  all  these  hands  ?  Taking  the  text  as  we  liave  it, 
liuwever,  the  warmest  defeuders  of  Homer  admit  that  it  contains 
many  interpolations.  Professor  Blackie  applies  the  bracket  freely, 
and  eveu  ^lr  Ghadstone  says  that  iu  the  eleveuth  book  alone  there 
are  150  lines  absolutely  irrelevant.  There  are  various  discrep- 
aucies  poiuted  out ;  and  a  glaring  contradiction,  far  surpassing 
auy  blemish  in  Ossian,  is  to  be  seen  between  Book  V.  (v.  576), 
\\here  Pylaenienes  is  out  aud  out  killed  by  Menelaus,  and  Book 
XIII.  (v.  658j,  where  this  slain  warrior  appears  in  life  and 
vigour;  and  a  literal  repetitiou  of  lines  in  Book  IV.  (v.  446)  is  to 
be  found  iu  Book  VIII.  (v.  601).  These  facts  are  admitted  by 
the  strougest  advocates  of  the  autheuticity  of  the  '  lUad.'  Wolfif, 
Lachmaun,  and  a  host  of  otiier  learned  men,  scout  the  idea  of  its 
authenticity  as  strougly  as  Laing  did  that  of  "  Fingal"  But  uot- 
withstanding  all  this,  the  Homeric  poems  were  received  by  the 
(ireeks,  are  received  by  the  general  public  iu  every  civilised 
couutry,  as  the  genuine  iitterance  of  the  ancient  Grecian  muse. 
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and  will  be  received  iii  all  tinie  to  conie,  uotwithstanding  tlie 
gainsa^'ing  of  tlie  very  critical  and  very  learned.*  Let  the 
same  broad  common-sense  view  which  pronounces  this  opiniou 
iu  the  face  of  many  difficnlties  aud  objections  be  taken  of  the 
Ossiauic  poems,  and  they  also  ■will  be  received  as  truly  "  the 
voice  of  Cona,"  — tlie  geuuine  iitterance  of  the  aucient  Celtic 
muse. 

Or  lct  us  look  at  the  '  Edda.'  It  is  said  to  have  been  composed 
in  the  sixth,  carried  to  Iceland  iu  the  ninth,  written  down  in  the 
eleveuth  century.  The  prose  portious  of  the  old  '  Edda'  may  be  of 
more  niodern  origiu.  "  They  betray  in  mauy  instances  the  haud 
of  a  Christiau  writer.  .  .  .  How  do  we  know,  for  instance, 
that  Soemuud  (1056 -lloo)  collected  the  old,  Snorro  Sturlesou 
the  young,  '  Edda '  ?  How  do  we  know  that  the  MSS.  which  we 
now  possess  have  a  right  to  the  title  of  '  Edda'?  All  this  rests,  as 
far  as  we  kuow,  ou  the  authority  of  Bishop  Brynjulf  Sweudseu, 
who  discovered  the  '  Codex  Regius'  in  1643,  and  wrote  on  the 
copy  of  it  with  his  own  haud  the  title  of  '  Edda  Scemundar  hinus 
froda.'  None  of  the  J\ISS.  of  the  second  or  prose  '  Edda '  bear  that 
title  in  any  well-authenticated  fomi;  still  less  is  it  knowu  whether 
Snorro  composed  cither  part  or  the  whole  of  it."  -f-  Elsewhere  he 
says, — "  The  '  Edda '  is  not  well  autheuticated,  but  depends  on 
internal  evidence." 

Surely  there  is  as  good  a  case  for  Ossiau  as  for  the  '  Edda.' 
Or  let  us  look  at  the  '  Niebelungen  Lied.'  l'rofessor  M. 
Miiller  traces  it  back  to  the  '  Edda,'  and,  still  further,  to  Grecian 
aud  Persian  myths,  about  the  uuceasiug  contest  between  dark- 
ness  and  light,  wiuter  and  summer.  +  But  taking  it  in  the  his- 
torical  view  generally  given  of  it,  it  is  said  to  refer  to  eveuts 
of  the  fìfth  century,  to  have  beeu  writteu  down  in  the  end  of 
the  twclfth,  and  entirely  forgotteu,  when  a  MS.  of  it  was  acci- 
dentally  discovered  in  the  library  of  a  Gernian  noble  in  the 
eighteeuth  century  {vide  p.  xxix.)  There  is  no  attestation  or 
couutersiguing  of  that  MS.  —  uothing  of  the  lawyer-like  proof 
demanded  of  Ossian.  Yet  the  '  Niebelungen  Lied'  is  justly 
received  as  au  ancient  poem,  and  a  very  noble  one. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  here  stated  regardiug  thc  '  Iliad'  to  the 
very  able  Homeric  IMssertations  of  Professor  Blackie. 
t  rrofessorM.  .MuUer,  Chips,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  196,  197.         t  Ibid.,  109-1 H. 
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I  will  not  speak  of  tlie  Easteru  Yedas,  conceming  the  age  and 
purity  of  ■wliicli  tliere  are  still  sucli  wide  diversities  of  opinion. 
But  let  us  look  at  wliat  is  nearer  home — the  works  of  Taliessin 
and  other  Welsh  bards.  There  is  no  ancient  MS.  of  these  to  be 
found  more  than  of  the  others.  But  whoever  reads  Mr  Skene's 
able  Introduction  to  the  'Four  Ancient  Books  of  "\Vale.s,'  will 
be  very  unreasouable  if  he  admit  not  that  these  were,  as  "Welsh- 
men  maintain,  composed  about  the  sixth  century,  and  written 
down  in  the  twelfth. 

Or,  once  more,  let  us  examiue  Miss  Brooke's  ballads  in  her  '  Ee- 
Uques  of  Irish  Poetry.'  These  were  published  iu  1788,  long  after 
Macphersou  had  published  Ossian.  Her  Englisli  translatiou  is 
very  poetical,  yet  far  more  paraphrastic  tliau  eveu  Macphersou's. 
But  what  I  point  attentiou  to  is,  that  her  Irish  originals  were 
printed  from  the  writiug  of  Mr  O'Haloran,  wlio  liad  no  ancient 
MSS.  to  show,  and  who  was  uever  asked  to  show  them.  The 
ballads  were  received  as  geuuine,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  so ;  but  they  are  so  received  without  auy  of  the  evideuce 
demanded  of  Macphersou. 

Xo  oue  cau  teU  the  precise  period  iu  which  auy  of  these  poems 
was  composed.  No  one  can  tell  what  changes  rhajisodists,  skakls, 
aud  bards  may  have  wrought  on  thern.  So  of  Ossian  uothiug 
precise  conceruing  him  can  be  proved  in  a  court  of  law  ;  but 
the  whole  character  of  his  poetry  declares  it  to  belong  to  pre- 
Christian  times — that  is,  in  Caledouia  before  tlie  end  of  the  sixth 
century ;  wliUe  any  historical  reference  which  we  have  in  our  Scot- 
tish  anuals  to  tlie  period  of  Fiugal  coufirms  this  view  But  we 
have  some  furtlier  evidence  to  guide  us  back  to  times  whicli,  if 
uot  quite  so  far  away,  are  at  least  very  remote  from  ours. 

]\Ir  Skeue,  quoted  p.  xlii,  sliows  tliat  the  historic  portiou  of  tliese 
poems  is  older  thau  the  fourteenth  century ;  aud  I  thiuk  we  may 
safely^  veuture  to  assigu  to  them  a  stUl  older  date.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  Malcolm  Canmore,  in  the  eleveuth  century, 
bauished  the  Gaelic  lauguage  from  his  court.  It  is  altogether 
improbable  that  poems  claiming  to  be  uatioual  should  be  com- 
posed  iu  a  language  placed  under  royal  bau.  Further,  aud  what 
is  still  more  conclusive,  we  fìud  in  the  same  ceutury  the  uames 
of  regularly-coustituted  offices  appearing  iu  the  Celtic  kiugdom 
of  Scotland — Maormor,  Toiscach,   and   Tighern.     ìso  mention  of 
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sucli  occurs  iu  Ossian  ;  and  had  it  been  written  at  tliis,  or  at  auy 
suljsequent  period,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  would  oniit 
all  reference  to  tlie  higliest  dignities  iu  the  laiid.  StiU  further, 
Scotland  was  uuited  into  one  monarcliy  by  Kenneth  jMacAlpin  ia 
the  ninth  century  ;  but  Fingal  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
any  civil  power,  or  to  have  exercised  any  general  autliority  over 
the  state.  He  is  presented  to  us  as  a  leader  armed  with  supreme 
authority  in  times  of  great  exigency,  and  then  only.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  the  tribes  seem  to  have  been  subject  each  to  its 
own  chief.  The  description  of  Fingal's  position  corresponds  ex- 
actly  to  that  assigned  by  Tacitus  to  Galgacus  ;  and  it  conld  not 
have  found  a  place  in  national  poetry  composed  after  a  perma- 
neut  sovereign  had  acquired  the  sway  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  reason  appears  to  demand  the  carrying  of  these  poems 
back  to  the  ninth  century,  and  sanctions,  if  it  do  not  absolutely 
demand,  their  being  referred  to  a  stiU  earlier  period — that  of 
the  sixth  centui'y- — before  the  light  of  Christianity  shone  on 
the  islands  of  the  West.  In  the  eleventh  century,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  were  banished  from  the  high  places  of  the  land ;  but 
they  continued  to  live  in  the  hut,  and  in  the  shieling,  and  in  the 
corrie.  The  common  people,  as  in  other  similar  instances, 
cherished  the  old  heroic  songs.  It  is  certain  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  them  was  committed  to  writing  long  ago,  while  other 
portions  were  so  engraved  on  tho  memories  of  many  as  to  be 
independent  of  writing.  INIacpherson  got  much  from  MSS.  and 
much  from  oral  recitation.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  has  given 
the  minor  poems  exactly  as  he  found  them.  He  may  have  made 
considerable  changes  on  the  larger  ones  iu  giving  theiu~their 
present  form,  although  I  do  not^  believe  that  he,  or  àny~orius 
assistants,  added  much,  even  in  the  ■way  of  connecting  -  links 
bctween  the  various  episodes  ;  for,  any  attentive  reader  will  see 
that  these  are  generally  introduced  with  an  abruptness  which  is 
startling  and  confusing,  rendering  it  vcry  difficult  to  sce  a  connec- 
tion  betweeu  them  and  the  context.  Macpherson,  in  his  trausla- 
tion,gives  such  a  cast  to  them  as  to  make  them  fit  in  some  degree 
into  the  place  which  they  occupy.  But  in  the  Gaelic,  it  is  ofteu 
dilHcuIt  to  pcrceive  any  spccial  fitness  for  that  particular  place. 

It  is  to  be  remembcred,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  remarkable 
story  of  tlie  Douay  MS.  leads  to  tlie  supposition  that  ,some  Gaelic 
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Pisistratus  had  anticipated  Macplierson  in  the  work  of  arrange- 
ment.  But  we  may  readily  believe  tliat  he  arranged  and  conuecred 
various  ballads  in  the  larger  poems,  yet  ask  acknowledgment  for 
them  as  genuine  remains  of  Celtic  poetry  on  grounds  in  all 
respects  similar  to  those  on  which  the  claims  of  the  'lliad'  and 
'Edda'  rest ;  and  I  would  again  refer  to  the  "Kalewala,"  tlie  e£Ìc 
of  the  Fiuns,  preserved  by  oral  traditiqn  alone  for  a  muchlc7nger~ 
period  thau  is  claimed  even  by  Macpherson,  as  meeting  every 
ratioual  objection  ever  brought  against  Ossian. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Ossiau  ;  and 
I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowiedge, 
the  question  is  far  froni  being  ripe  for  a  final  decision.  The 
mternal  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  language  in  which  the 
poems  are  written  must  be  examined  much  more  carefully  than 
it  has  been  before  we  arrive  at  this  stage.*  But  the  followin.r 
conchisionsappear  to  me  to  be  fairly  deducible  from  the  evidence 
now  before  us  : — 

r.  IMs  cejtain,  and  according  to  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
Cehic  scholars,  tliat  the  Gaelic  is  the^'orrginal  lauguage  of  the^e 
poems. 

II.  It  is  also  certaiu  that  considerablejgrtions  of  them  and 
those  the  very  gems  of  the  Ossianic  poetry,  were  known  in  the 
Highlands  to  many  who  had  uo  commuuication  with  Macpherson. 
—  Vide  p>.  XXV,  xxvi. 

III.  It  is  equally  certain  that  IMacpherson  got  many  Gaelic 
MSS.  older  than  his  day ;  tiiat  he  openly  employed  others  to  as.^ist 
him  m  tran.slatmg  them  ;  that,  uuder  public  advertisement  his 
MSS.  lay  for  twelve  months  in  the  shop  of  liis  publishers,  Messrs 
Beckett  &  De  Hondt,  Straud,  London,  aud  with  an  offer  of  pub- 
hcation,  on  conditiun  of  subscribers  eoming  forward. 

IV.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  gave  other  than  thecon- 

wh*o?arefnn7^;'  T\^-  ''""^^'[^''g'^  "^  Celtic  are  deeply  iadebted  to  the  Gen.aus, 

thoul  „  ?  7     r       f',"  ■'"""'*  ''""'''^'  ''  ^  -^^y.^'torehou.e  of  kuowledge, 

thoughunfort,u,atelysheddmg  no  direct  light  on  the  language  of  Os.sian,  as  i 
oes  not  treat  Scott.sh  Gaelic  apart  from  Iri.sh.     DrAuguslEl|anLjrfEHan/en 

has  th,3  year  written  a  grammar  and  vocabulary-^J^^d^nTtolìUlfeate-o;^ 
n  .scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  attempting  to  bring  Gaelic  writing 
0  such  order  as  is  established  among  other  civilised  languages,  meets  with  much 

unreasouable  anduiireasouing  ojiposition. 
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tents  of  these  MSS.  The  account  of  tlie  Douay  MS.  renders  it 
probable  that  he  found  even  the  longest  of  the  pocnis  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  he  has  given  them  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  possible  that  lie  may  have  done  much  in  arranging  and  con- 
necting  their  detached  portions. 

V.  The  era  of  Ossian  cannot  uow  be  ascertained  with  any 
approach  to  minute  accuracy,  nor  can  the  strictly  historical  char- 
acter  of  the  poems  be  proved.  But  there  is  as  much  external 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  antiquity  and  genuineness  as  there  is 
iu  favour  of  the  '  Iliad,'  the  '  Edda,'  or  those  other  old  poems 
which  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  the  reasoning  which  would  strike 
the  uame  of  the  Bard  of  Selma  from  the  roll  of  venerable  national 
minstrels,  woukl  also  bhst  out  the  names  of  the  authors  of  all  those 
other  grand  old  uational  songs ;  while  the  internal  evidence  is  de- 
cisive  iu  favour  of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  tlie  Ossianic  poems. 

Lastly,  Everything  connected  with  tlie  subject  proves  to  de- 
monstration  that,  while  Macpherson  was  the  active,  iutelligent 
collector,  and  tlie  very  spirited  translator,  he  was  not  the  author 
of  any  of  these  poems — that  thc  theory  of  his  being  the  author 
is  utterly  absurd. 

I  have  purposely  abstained  from  adverting  to  the  claims  fre- 
quentlj^  and  strongly  advanced  by  our  Irish  cousins  to  the  exclu- 
sive  authorship  of  Macpherson's  Ossianic  poems ;  for  I  hope  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Gàel  wiU  rejoice 
in  all  old  Celtic  literary  treasures  as  comnion  family  property. 
Nay,  the  time  should  be  at  hand  when  every  inhabitant  of  Britain 
will  acknowledge  the  ancient  productions  of  the  Celtic  muse 
as  part  of  the  national  stock  ;  for  unquestionably  the  Celts  were 
occupants  of  Britain  before  Roman  or  Teuton  set  foot  on  it,  and 
their  blood  mingles  frcely  with  that  of  the  later  settlers  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  claims  of  Irelaud  are  discussed  by  Mr  Skene  with  liis  usual 
ability  in  his  lutnjduction  to  the  Book  of  the  Uean  of  Lismore, 
and  very  fully  ancl^  fairly  argued  by  Mr  Cainpbell  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  '  West  Higldand  Tales.'  It  is  enough  for  nie  here  to 
state  that  Macpherson  never  was  in  Ireland,  uor  got  a  MS.  from 
it ;  that,  while  Ireland  possesses  a  quantity  of  what  is  called 
Ossianic  poetry,  noue  of  the  poems  given  by  Macpherson  have 
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been  found  there.  I  liave,  botli  iu  my  notes  and  in  tbis  Disser- 
tation,  referred  at  sufticieut  lengtli  to  Miss  Brooke's  'Eeliques.' 
Several  of  tlie  i^oems  are  siniilar  to  portions  of  Macpberson's 
Ossian,  liut  iu  no  instance  are  they  identical  witli  theni.  It  is 
altogether  unreasonable,  then,  to  say  that  tliese  poems,  undoubt- 
edly  collected  iu  Scotland,  aud  uever  found  in  Irelaud,  belou"  to 
the  latter  couutry. 

I  now  give  briefly  the  history  of  tlie  Gaelic  text  before  us,  of 
the  Ossian  which  we  have  actually  got,  aud  of  the  priucipal 
Euglisli  translations  made  from  it. 

The  proposal  of  publishiug  the  Gaelic  by  subscriptiou  haviug 
failed,  IMacplierson,  as  formerly  mentioned  (p.  xi),  withdrew  froni 
the  controversy  in  sullen  silence.  After  some  time,  however,  his 
friends  urged  him  to  tlie  publication.  He  pleaded  the  great 
expeuse  as  au  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  ;  whereupon 
Sir  J.  Murray  M'Gregor,  and  other  Highland  gentlemen,  then  in 
the  East  ludia  Company's  service,  subscribed  and  sent  to  him 
£1000  for  the  purpose.  He  uow  alleged  want  of  leisure  for  the 
task,  aud  allowed  year  after  year  to  pass  without  doing  what  he 
had  promised.  He  did  not,  however,  wholly  neglect  the  work. 
Ile  seut  to  Johu  M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  of  the  Temple,  Loudon,  left  as 
execntor  under  liis  will,  the  Gaelic  poems  which  we  now  possess, 
aud  left  the  £1000  for  publisliiug  them.  These  Gaelic  poems 
were  all  written  either  in  his  own  hand  or  in  those  of  amanuenses 
emjDloyed^byJiim.  No  one  can  tell  how  the  MSS.  which  he  had 
coUected  in  tlie  Highlauds  were  disposed  of ;  but  it  is  the  strauge 
aud  the  sad  fact  that  not  a  leaf  of  them  \A"as  left  beliind,  orauy 
explanatiou  giveu  of  their  fate. 

Mr  Mackenzie  delayed  the  publicatiou  from  day  to  day,  and 
fiually  Iiauded  over  the  MSS.  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Loudon, 
who  showed  a  noble  liberality  in  making  the  fullest  inquiry 
regarding  the  poems,  and  in  publishing  them  iu  a  very  hand- 
some  form.  This  was  doue  in  tlie  year  1 807,  the  Gaelic  being 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  trauslation  from  the  pen  of  Eobert  Mac- 
farlan,  Esq.,  A.M.,  and  by  various  notes  aud  dissertations — a 
particularly  valuable  one  from  the  pen  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 
of  Ulbster.*    The  editiug  of  the  Gaelic  was  committed  to  the 

*  The  Society  publi.shed  all  the  Gaelio  poems  left  by  Macpherson.  Besides 
these,  however,  he  publisheJ  short  poems  bearing  the  foUowing  titles :  "The  War 
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Eev.  Tli(5ina.s  Eoss,  subsequciitly  ■\vell  known  as  Dr  IJoss,  niiiiister 
of  Loclibrooni,  tlie  correcting  of  tlie  press  being  iutrusted  to  tlie 
Rev.  Dr  Stewart  of  Dingwall,  botli  inen  of  taleut  and  scholar- 
sliip.  The  Society  ordergd  tliem  to  conform  tha-Jatl'n.L!:ra}jliv^of 
the  text  to  that  of  the  Gaelic  Sciijitures,  an  unfortunate  in- 
^'unction  in  many  ways — for  it  would  be  interesting,  and  miglit 
be  instructive,  to  see  the  Gaelic  which  Macpherson  liimself 
wrote  down ;  and  the  1801  edition  of  the  GacHc  Scriptures, 
the  model  proposed,  is  au  extremely  faulty  one.  Founded  to 
some  extent  on  Bishop  Bedell's  Irisli  version,  it  retains  many 
phrases  aud  spellings  which  never  belonged  to  Scottish  Gaelic. 
It  conforms  to  a  most  vitiated  phonetic  style  of  writing,  follow- 
ing  colloquial  pronunciation  in  running  two  "words  together, 
and  dropping  subsidiary  words  without  giving  any  sign  of  elision. 
And  throiighout  it  is  written  with  great  looseness,  different  con- 
structions  of  tlie  same  phrase  being  met  with  not  only  in  tlie 
same  page,  but  even  in  the  same  verse.  Subsequent  editions  liave 
been  issued  wliicli  have  in  some  instances  avoided  some  of  these 
errors,  but  even  tliat  wliicli  obtained  the  sanction  of  tlie  Geueral 
Assembly  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  retains  hundreds  of  them. 
People  speak  of  tlie  Gaelic  Scriptures  being  the  standard  for 
Gaelic  writing ;  but  if  they  ever  have  exaiuined  what  tliey  speak 
of,  they  must  use  the  word  standard  in  a  very  different  meaning 
from  tliat  commonly  understood  by  it — for  there  is  in  the  autho- 
rised  version  a  total  want  of  the  uniformity  to  be  found  in  all 
languagcs  wliose  orthography  has  become  settled.  There  are 
many  foreign  idioms,  and  what  probably  is  worst  of  all,  the  fre- 
quent  use  of  those  cnlloijuial  aud  uuscholaily  contractiuns  whicli 
I  adverted  to  above. 

of  Caros,"  "The  War  of  Iiii.sthona,"  "The  Battle  of  Lora,"  "The  Deatli  of  Cn- 
thuUin,"  "Darthula,"  "  The  Soiigs  of  Selma,"  "Lathmon,"  "Oithoiia."  aiul 
"  Berrathon,"  along  with  "  Fingal"  ;  "Cathlin  of  Clutha  "  aud  "Suliiialla  of 
Lunion"  .along  with  "  Teniora,"— all  bcaring,  like  the  others,  to  lic  traiKslatioii.s 
from  Gaelic.  As  these  are  iiot  in  the  .Socicty's  edition,  it  does  iiot  fall  witliiii  niy 
proviuce  to  discuss  thcin,  biit  1  must  observe  that  generally  they  are  (iiiite  equal 
in  beauty  and  iu  strcngth  to  the  rest  of  the  colleetiou  ;  aud  I  thiiik  it  right  to 
call  attcutiou  to  thc  fact  liriclly  statcd  at  p.  xxviii,  that,  as  ajiiicars  from  the 
three  iinmcdiatcly  ])rcceding  pagcs,  scveral  of  these  miuor  ikicuis  werc  rccited  in 
Gaelic  by  various  persons  throiighout  tlic  Highlaudsi  But  as3I.aciiher.son  ncver 
IiuljluiHed  thcin  iii  Gaelic,  the  jiroof  of  their  genuineness  is  beyond  contradictiou. 
The  e.vtract  from  Dr  Smith,  p.  xliii,  xliv,  aiipears  to  me  as  conclusivc  as  auythiug 
of  the  kind  caii  cver  be. 
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Dr  Ross  did  not  obey  the  injunctions  given  him.  He  did 
better.  Still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  looseness  iu  Lis  edition. 
He  is  very  careless  in  marking  elisions,  and  be  has  introduced  a 
ftìw  Ross-shire  conversationalisms  which  do  not  find  any  general 
acceptance.  Dr  Ross's  Gaelic,  however,  is  all  that  we  bave  of  tbe 
original  of  Ossian ;  for,  with  the  fatality  which  bas  attended 
all  dealings  with  these  poems,  even  Macpherson's  Gaelic  MS. 
lias  disappeared.     It  was  at  one  time  in  the  Advocates'  Librar}', 


but  every  trace  of  it  is  meantime  lost. 

A  second  Gaelic  edition  was  pnblisbed  in  1818  by  Mr  Ewen 
Maclaclilan  of  Aberdeen,  wbo  makes  considerable  changes  in 
phraseology,  fills  np  the  blanks  left  by  Dr  Ross,  without  any  indi- 
catiòn  of  doing  one  or  the  otber,  and  also  writes  the  wbole  in  a 
very  careless  style.  I  wisb  to  speak  of  Ewen  Maclachlan  witli 
unfeigned  respect  as  a  Celtic  and  as  a  general  classic  scholar. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  i-are  attaiuments,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
bis  Ossian  is  no  standard  of  Gaelic  writing;  and  bis  very  eloquent 
l^reface  is,  as  far  as  orthography  is  concerned,  writteu  with  ex- 
treme  slovenliness. 

A  third  edition  was  publi.shed  in  1861  under  the  editorshii5  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  M'Lauchlan,  EdinburKb,  \^'Iio  has  in  many  resiaects  im- 
liroved  the  orthograpby;  but  he  follows  the  text  of  bis  uamesake  of 
"Aberdeen,  and  his  scope  did  not  lead  hini  to  give  explanatory  notes, 
wliich  his  extensive  scholarship  would  have  rendered  so  valuable. 

I  felt  myself  bound  to  follow  tbe  Society's  text,  and  in  so  doing 
bave  written  witb  much  of  tbat  irregularity  wbich  I  condemn  in 
the  writing  of  prose.  I  was  obliged  to  do  as  I  have  done;  for 
the  attempt  to  bring  Ossiau's  sentences  uuder  the  rules  of  modern 
grammar  would,  in  thousands  of  instances,  tboroughly  cbange  their 
structure,  and  uniformity  of  spelling  would  often  utterly  destroy 
the  rhythm  which  gives  them  so  much  beauty  and  impressiveness. 
I  have,  however,  corrected  hundrerls  of  typograpliical  errors. 
I  haTO_banished  those  modern  softenings  evidently  iutroduced 
_by^r  Rtìss^suchja^J^a  bbuail  ? "  for  "  an  do  bhuail  l^  "  dha  'n_ 
duine  "  for  "  do  'n  duine,"  "  roimhe  "  ("  througb  ")  for  "  troimhe." 
I  have  written  these  as  I  find  tbem  in  every  grammar  and  dic- 
tiouary,  as  well  as  in  other  writings.  I  have,  in  numerous  mar- 
ginal  notes,  pointed  out  words  which  I  consider  doubtful.  I  bave 
iudicatcd  every  blank  wliich  I  have  filled  np,  bracketed  such  lines 
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as  I  consider  spurious,  and  have  been  at  very  great  pains  in  separ- 
ating  words  improperly  run  togetlier,  according  to  tlie  unscholarly 
method  of  vcriting  Gaelic  which  is  so  common.  I  have  also 
marked  elisions  with  an  apostrophe.  I  have  thus  written  the 
language  so  that  a  student  can  sce  what  the  words  are,  or  have 
^^t\  been;  aiidjiavc  succeeded^I  trust,  in  giving  a  better  te.xt  of  Ossian 

_tlian  has  hitherto  been  given,  though  very  jmuch_  xemains  yet_to 
be  done  in  purifyjng  and  correcting  it. 

As  to  translations,  a  Latin  one  by  Mr  ^lacfavlan  was  pub- 
lished  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  iu  1807.  It  deserves 
great  praise  for  its  laboriousuess ;  but  the  autlaor  realises,  more 
completely  than  any  one  I  have  ever  met  with,  Horace's  "  fidus 
interpres,"  most  conscientiously  doing  what  the  judicious  critic 
forbade — giving  the  "  verbum  verbo  "  throughout.  Thus  it  is  of 
little  help  towards  reaching  the  true  meaning  of  tlie  original,  and 
the  Latin  is  anything  but  classical  or  tasteful. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  many  translations    into  foroign 

languages  which  have  given  Ossian  so  high  a  place  among  Conti- 

nental  nations;   biit  of  English_transIations  Macpherson's  justly 

holds  the  first  placc,  and,  with  those  ignorant  of  the  original, 

.    wilì  iu  all  likelihood  continue  to  hold  that  place,  just  as  Pope's 

^  '^         /  ■ —   :     Homer  continues  to  be  the  favourite  with  the  "eneral  public,  not- 

*,'.,/    ^.  //  I  . 

withstauding  its  unfaithfulness  to  the  origiual.  Macpherson  is 
open  to  the  same  most  serious  objection.  As  a  rule,  he  passes 
by  obscure  and  difficult  phrases ;  he  frequcntly  tones  dowu  the 
boldest  images  of  his  author;  he  unhesitatingly  adds  not  merely 
epithets  to  round  his  periods,  but  sentences  to  bring  out  the 
meauing.  At  the  same  time  he  omits  words  and  lines,  aud  some- 
times  mistranslates  very  glaringly.  Notwithstauding  all  this,  as 
I  have  said  at  some  length  in  Note  11  to  "Fingal,"  Duan  L,  he 
deserves  very  high  praise  for  giving  so  striking  an  outline  of  the 
leading  features  of  a  reniarkably  difficult  author.  He  has  done  a 
signal  service  not  only  to  Celtic  but  to  general  literature,  and 
"has  left  Iiis  niark  upou  the  mountain-side."  I  have  thought  it 
iu  every  way  proper  to  print  his  translation  by  the  side  of  my  own. 
Mr  M'fìre-  The  ouly  other  coniplcte  translation  which  I  liave  seen  is  by 

g'"'-'*-  Mr  M'Grcgor,  London,  1840.     I  canuot  say  that  it  is  fittcd  to 

make  0.isian  better  kuown ;  but  the  prL'liminary  Dissertatiou  to 
it  is  well  wortli  perusal. 
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There  is  a  translation  of  "  Fingal "  by  Dr  Eoss,  in  many  respeets 
very  good;  yet,  singularly  enongli,  wliile  very  severe  on  Mac- 
plierson  for  liis  adilitions  and  omissions,  he  himself  often  drops 
important  epithets  without  au  attemj>t  to  give  au  equivalent. 

I  tliink  passages  of  higher  beauty  than  any  iu  "  Fingal "  are  to 
be  fouud  both  in  some  of  the  miuor  poems  and  in  "Temora;"  but 
"Fingar'  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  poeni  with  the  public  ; 
consequently  various  translatious  of  it  have  appeared  froui  time 
to  time — one,  in  very  smooth-flowiug  rhymes,  by  the  lìev.  J. 
Wodrow,  minister  in  Islay,  1771 ;  another  by  Mr  Ewen  Cam- 
eron  in  1777,  not  deserving  of  the  same  praise :  and  both  beiiig 
Joimded_on  Macpherson's  English,  they  are  paraphrases  of  a 
paraphrase. 

Tlie  only  translation^of^gy^portion  of  Ossian  justly  deserving 
the  name  which  I  have  seen  is  contained  in  Smith's  '  Summer  in 
Skye'  (Strahan,  Loudon,  1866),  and  is  the  work  of  the  Eev.  Mr 
Macpheigon,  minister  of  Inveriiray.  It  is  literal  and  spirited, 
well  fìtted  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  Gaelic ;  aud,  had  he  translated  the  Avhole,  there  would  have 
been  no  place  left  for  my  work  ;  but  unfortunately  he  has  given 
only  a  few  detached  fragments. 

In  my  work  I  have  been  led,  both  by  tlie  excellences  and  the 
blemishes  of  Macpherson,  to  give  a  more  literal  rendering  than  I 
otherwise  would  have  doue.  I  have  aimed  at  preserving  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  the  origiual,  and  thus  the  reader  must  be  always  aware 
tliat  he  has  a  translation  before  him.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my 
work  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preserve  the  \eTy  order 
of  the  words  as  they  are  in  Gaelic ;  but  I  abaudoncd  this  plan 
as  leading  to  excessive  stiffnessjiiid  obscurity.  I  discarded  all 
restraint  of  rhyme  or  measure,  and  honestly  sought  to  niake  the 
meanÌDg  of  Ossian  truly  known  to  the  Euglish  reader.  In  doing 
so  I  cau  say  with  Cowper,  "  I  have  iuvented  nothing ;  I  have 
omitted  uutliing." 

In  traushitiug  I  studiously  excluded  from  niy  niind  all  ques- 
tion  of  authenticity,  as  well  as  of  time  aud  place,  seeking  only  to 
uiake  the  "voice  of  Cona  "  intelligible  to  the  Euglish  reader.*    In 

*  In  my  endeavour  to  explain  every  passage  l)y  itself,  I  have  made  statements 
iu  my  Notes  wliich  may  sometimes  appear  iucousistent  with  each  other  jfor  1 
cousiJer  it  thc  tìr.st  duty  of  a  translator  to  give  the  origiual  as  he  HuJs  it. 
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iiiy  earnest  desiie  to  ilu  tliis,  niul  tliis  onl)',  I  liave  done  what,  as 
far  as  I  kuow,  lias  not  beeu  done  by  any  other  translator  of  so 
large  a  work.  I  have  not  merely  restricted  myself  to  the  same 
number  of  lines  with  the  original,  but  I  have  not  allowed  one 
line  to  run  into  another.     I  have  given  each  as  it  stands. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  many  disadvantages  of  such  a  plan — 
of  tlie  rugged  and  abrupt  character  it  imparts  to  the  translation — 
but  I  believe  that  its  advautages  on  the  whole  overweigh  the 
disadvantages ;  aud  I  trust  that,  iniperfect  as  my  rendering  is,  it 
will  give  the  English  reader  a  more  faitliful  idea  of  that  original 
thau  has  beeu  hitherto  given. 

Some  apology  may  be  necessary  for  my  frequent  use  of  words 
which  are  more  Gaelic  thau  Euglish — such  as  bcn,  glen,  strath, 
corric,  &c. — but  they  are  to  some  e.\tent  already  known  in  Eng- 
lish,  and  they  are  far  more  expressive  than  the  "  hill  "  and  "  vale  " 
so  constantly  occurring  in  Macplierson. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  I  have  followed  his  examiile  iu  changing 
the  form  of  projjer  names,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  powers 
of  a  Saxon  tongue.  I  think  the  giviug  them  in  pure  Gaelic  form 
would  render  them  absolutely  unpronouuceable  to  the  Englisli 
reader.  Aghaidh  an  t  sneachda,  Dubh-mac-Roinnc,  aud  mauy 
otliers,  will  be  recognised  and  may  be  pronounced  as  Agandecca, 
Du  mac  Koiu;  but  if  left  uuchanged,  would  have  small  chance  of 
beiug  ever  named  by  a  Saxon  tongue. 

The  marginal  explanatious  which  I  have  given  will  cnable  the 
reader  to  foUow  the  thread  of  the  story  througliout,  and  the  notes 
at  the  end  of  each  Book  will,  I  trust,  throw  liglit  on  some  obscure 
expressions  and  similes  ;  while  I  would  specially  mentiou  Note  8 
to  "Fingal,"  Duau  I.,  where  I  show  that  the  clan  system,  said  to  be 
uuknown  to  Ossian,  is  over  and  over  again  meutioned  by  him  iu 
clear  aud  unmistakable  ternis.  I  have  also  shown  in  Note  2 
to  "  Fingal,"  Duau  III.,  that  there  are  frequeut  allusious  to  some 
kind  of  worship  at  the  Cromlec. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  great  difficulty  of  transLTting  au 
author  whose  whole  niode  of  thouglit  is  so  rcmote  froni  tluxt  of 
modern  tinies — a  difficulty  greatly  increased  by  the  absence  of 
coutemporary  literature  to  throw  light  ou  his  meaning.  Tliere  are 
thus  passages  in  themselves  very  obscure,  and  tliere  are  others 
which  are  rendered  so  by  an  iniperfect  and  corrupted  text.     In 
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tlie  preseut  state  of  Gaelic  pliilology  tlie  iiieauing  of  several  of 
tliese  must  be  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  is  probable  tliat 
iu  various  iastances  I  may  liave  erred.  All  I  will  say  is,  tliat  I 
bave  given  the  meaning  whicb  appeared  to  me  tbe  most  probable. 

I  am  most  paiufuUy  couscious  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  my 
trauslation  to  give  a  full  representation  either  of  the  grandeur 
or  the  pathos  of  the  originab  But  if  it  prove  the  means  of 
attractiug  greater  attention  to  Ossian,  and  of  inducing  nieu  to 
study  liim  in  his  own  expressive  tongue,  I  am  sure  that  my  im- 
perfections  ■\vill  be  freely  forgiveu  by  them,  and  I  shall  cousider 
niy  labour  well  bestowed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  formal  or  lengthened  criticism  of 
the  Ossiauic  poetry.  Dr  Blair  aud  others  have  done  this,  and  done  it 
well,  long  ago.  But  I  will  veuture  a  few  remarks  on  points  which 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  in  some  measure  overlooked,  and  advert 
to  some  of  the  objections  brought  against  its  geueral  character. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  there  is  no  allusion  wliatever 
througliout  the  wliole  poems  to  the  voice  of  siuging  birds  with 
~which  the  woods  of  the  Higldands  must  have  been  tuneful  in  the 
days  of  old  as  they  are  now.  There  is  mention  made  of  the 
"  hum  of  the  mouutain-bee"  aud  the  "  drouing  dance  of  the  even- 
ing  fly."  In  the  seventh  Duan  of  "  Temora  "  the  birds  of  night 
are  startled  by  the  loud  sound  of  Fingal's  shield — and  the  flight 
of  sea-birds  is  noticed  ;  but  no  reference  is  ever  made  to  lark,  or 
thrush,  or  blackbird — to  any  bird  of  song.  The  eagle  (  "  the  true 
bird,"  according  to  its  Gaelic  name,Jir-ain')  is  the  only  bird  ever 
specially  named.     Of  this  omission  I  ean  give  no  exiìlanatiou. 

It  has  beeu  remarked  tliat,  of  all  the  dwellers  in  the  waters,  the 
whale  alone  is  meutioned — the  reasou  sometimes  assigned  for  the 
omission  being  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Celts,  like  the  Homeric 
heroes,  ate  no  fish.  I  do  not  think  this  a  sufficient  reason  iu  a 
poet's  estimation,  but  I  cau  give  no  better.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  moderu  Gaelic  poetry  abounds  with  descriptious  of  thrush 
aud  lark,  as  well  as  of  the  salmon,  "  the  monarch  of  the  flood." 

ÌMuch  has  been  said  of  the  sublimity  of  the  Ossianic  poems — 
and  they  are  deserviug  of  it  all — but  they  contain  singularly  faith- 
ful  and  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature  in  her  calm  and  more 
genial  moods,  which  are  sometimes  used  to  iUustrate  the  bright 
and  gentle  side  of  human  character.      These  have  not,  in  my 
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beeii  suffieieiitly  ajipreciateJ.  I  siilijoin  a  few  of  tlicm 
ples.  At  p.  4U1,  vol.  i.,  %ve  liave  the  following  description 
morning : — 

"  Pleasing  tlie  tale  of  tlie  timc  wliicli  lias  gone, 
Soothinf,'  as  noiseles.s  dew  of  morning  milil, 
On  tlie  brake  and  knoll  of  roes, 
Wlien  slowly  rises  the  sun 
On  the  silent  flank  of  hoary  Bens — 
The  loch,  unniffled,  far  awa}', 
Calm  and  blue  on  the  floor  of  the  glens." 

At  p.  211,  vol.  ii.,  tlie  youtliful  priiice  of  Ullin  is  tlius  de- 
scribed : — 

"  Stood  Cormac  in  their  midst,  as  bright 
As  a  young  star,  when,  rising  in  the  sky, 
It  looks  in  gentle  gladness 
Froni  the  back  of  iui.sty  mountains  in  the  east, 
Its  fresli  brìglitness  shining  tlirough  the  dew 
That  travels  in  pureness  l'rom  ocean ; 
In  silence  moves  its  patli  on  high, 
Without  a  cloud  iu  frown  to  dim  its  light." 

Then,  again,  Fingal's  joy  in  bebolding  the  bravery  of  his  young 
son  is  thus  sjDoken  of,  vol.  ii.  p.  309 : — - 

"  Joy,  like  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  glen, 
Conies  over  the  countenance  of  the  king 

While  he  sees  his  sou  in  renown. 
Like  the  joy  of  the  cloudless  sun, 
When  he  looks  on  a  tree  which  grew 
Beueatli  his  light  on  the  brow  of  the  Iiill, 
As  alone  it  waves  its  head 
On  the  side  of  the  glen ;  so  was  the  king 
In  joy  for  Fillan  his  son." 


Once 
"  sweet 
p.  323  : 


more,  thc  description  of  Ossian's  gladness  in  listening  to 
voices  from  tbe  march  of  bards  "  is  thus  described,  vol.  ii. 

"  Even  so  heareth  a  tree, 
In  the  narrow  gorge  of  descrt  Bcns, 
The  voice  of  spring  approach  its  side ; 
Its  foliage  springs  around  its  head 
And  opens  to  tlie  shining  of  the  sun ; 
It  shakes  its  liranches  all  alone — 
The  hum  of  the  nuiuntain-bee  is  nigh; 
The  liuntur  witli  joy  bcholds  it  wave 
Amid  the  blight  and  baldness  of  tjie  crags." 
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An  "  eveiiing  scene  "  at  Dora,  vol.  ii.  p.  209,  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  but  is  singularly  beautiful ;  and  the  first  twenty-two 
lines  of  "  Temora,"  Duan  L,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  173,  contain  a  very 
striking  contrast  between  the  peacefulness  of  outward  nature  and 
tlie  turmoil  of  a  guilty  mind. 

Scenes  of  toucliing  pathos  in  de.scribing  the  softer  emotions  of 
the  heart,  presenting  "  teuderness  beyond  all  tenderness,"  have 
been  so  frequently  poiuted  out  that  I  need  not  particularise  them. 

But,  as  to  objections  often  made  to  the  geueral  character  of 
the  poetry,  I  would  remark  that — 

1.  The  charges  of  exaggeration  and  bombast,  hoM'ever  appli- 
cable  to  Macpherson's  trauslation,  do  not  lie  against  the  origiual. 
Ossiau's  words  do  not  overbalance  his  ideas. 

2.  The  poetry  is  said  to  be  very  obscure.  In  some  pLaces 
it  is  so ;  and  perhaps  I  niay  in  my  Notes  have  complained 
rather  too  frequently  on  this  point.  I  doubt  not,  however,  that 
much  of  its  darkness  to  us  is  due  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poenis, 
roferring,  as  they  ofteu  do,  to  matters  which  have  passed  away ; 
much  to  the  confusing  effect  of  the  episodes  which  mingle  in  the 
narrative  with  distracting  frequency ;  much  to  our  coniparative 
ignorance  of^thejanguage.  which  has  received  hitherto  very  iuad- 
equate  illustration,  whether  in  granuuar  or  dictionary;  and  very 
much,  I  am  certain,  is  owiug  to  imperfect  recording.  The  text 
is  in  many  places  corrupt.  These  facts  frequently  obscure  the 
meaniug ;  but  there  are  everywhere  throughout  the  poems  coup- 
lets,  and  even  individual  lines,  showing  such  remarkable  grasp 
and  pictorial  power  as  to  prove  that  the  autlior  was  capable  of 
forming  full  and  clear  views  of  his  subject. 

3.  It  is  alleged  that  the  characters  are  monotonous,  and  all  cast 
in  the  same  moukl.  An  attentive  study  of  the  work,  however, 
will  remove  much  of  this  objection. 

Ossian  has  not  the  wonderfully  vivid  and  varied  descriptive 
power  of  Homer,  but  he  has  much  more  of  it  than  Virgil,  and  his 
heroes  have  more  distinctive  characteristics  than  the  "  fortemqiie 
Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthum  "  of  the  Eoman.  Fingal,  one  of  the 
uoblest  and  best  heroes  described  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
poetry,  is  not  merely  the  resistless  warrior,  or  the  great  king.  To 
the  very  close  of  his  life  he  manifests  an  uuchanging  aff'ection  for 
Agandecca,  his  first  love  ;  a  never-failing  interestin  the  friends  of 
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liis  youtli ;  alively  sympathy  with  tlie  youiig;  and  a  freshness  of 
love  for  liis  sous,  which  are  iutensely  human  and  attractive.    Ilear 
him,  for  instance,  lamenting  the  fall  of  llyno  (vol.  ii.  p.  G7) : — 
"  Farewell,  thou  foremo.st  on  the  fielcl  ! 

No  niore  shall  I  keep  thiiie  arrow  froni  strajùng  ;* 

Thou  who  wast  fairest  of  the  heroes, 

I  sliall  see  thee  no  more — farewell  ! " 

Or  again,  wheu  ealling  his  sons  to  the  chase,  tlie  familiar  name 
of  the  dead  comes  as  usual  to  his  lips — he  exclaims  : 
"  Ryno — Iie  is  in  tlie  grave, 
My  soii  is  in  the  sleep  of  death  !  " 

I  would  also  meution  his  touchiug  himentation  for  Fillan — his 

starting  hack  and  leaping  over  tlie  river  when  I'ran,  the  favourite 

dog,  sprang  up  from  beside  his  young  master's   brolceu  shield 

(vol.  ii.  p.  499,  501).    AU  these  are  traits  which  briug  him  within 

the  range  of  liuman  sympathy  iu  every  age.    He  is  fully  niore  in- 

teresting  and  winning  than  Tennysou's  "  blameless  king," 

Tlioroughly  opposite  to  the  picture  of  Fingal  is  that  of  Staruo 

iu  "  Ca-Lodin,"  the  very  embodimeut  of  a  savage  ruthless  vikiug 

aud  pirate.     Again,  we  have  Conau  (vol.  ii.  p.  127),  true  to  his 

currish  uame,  snarling  aud  biting  as  wont.     Car-hon  (in  the  poem 

which  bears  liis  name)  is  grave  aud  sombre,  always  carrying  the 

"great  grief  whieh  has  saddened  his  age."      Oscar,  Fillau,  aud 

others  are  cheerful  aud  hopeful.     Malhos  and  Folda  (vol.  ii.  p. 

347,  349)  are  fìerce  aud  quarrelsome,  yet  withal  generous  ;  while 

Duntalmo,  in  "  Calhon  aud  Colvala,"    and   Cairbar,  in  the  fìrst 

Duan  of  "Temora,"  are  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty.      Totally 

unlike  these  are  Ca-olt  ("Fiugal,"  Duau  II.)  aud  Hidala  ("Temora," 

Duan  VII.),  geutle  and  accomplished,  lovers  of  music  aud  of 

song.     But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  even  the  fiercest  of  those 

warriors  occasionally  show  "  a  touch  of  nature,"  which  preveuts 

us  from  abhorring  them.     Thus  Staruo,  savage  as  he  was,  "  trem- 

bled  at  the  slayiug  of  his  sou."     Cairbar  always  cherished  love 

and  fidelity  to  his  noble  brother  Ca-mor. 

"  Brightness  clear,  at  all  tinies,  shone 

On  Ca-mor,  froni  his  glnoniy  niincl, 

Like  the  iiiodn  Uinkitig  fcirlli  l'nmi  a  chunl, 

Throngh  tlie  dark-re'l  llunRlcrs  of  ninlit." 

—  Vol.  ii.  p.  27:ì. 

.      *  . 
*  ^V  iiiost  touuhiug  alhision  tu  the  trainiug  iif  his  buy  in  tlie  usc  of  thc  lunv. 
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And  Folda,  wliose  joy  iu  deatli  was  tlie  prospect  of  often  descend- 
ing  from  his  eloud  to  view  the  graves  of  those  he  liad  slain,  yet 
preserves  in  his  heart  one  green  spot,  in  which  dwelt  the  image 
of  liis  only  daughter  Lena  : — 

"  On  her  shone  calmest  light 
From  his  soul  at  the  lieight  of  the  storm." 

— Vul.  ii.  p.  399,  401. 

So  of  his  female  characters — all  of  tliem  in  purity,  dignity,  and 
tenderness  immeasurably  superior  to  the  coarse,  scolding,  fìght- 
ing  goddesses  of  Homer — too  many  of  thera  die  in  despair  over 
their  lovers'  graves  ;  but  we  see  Oi-nam-mor-hul  happily  united 
to  Tormod  of  the  waves  through  the  generosity  of  Ossian,  as 
Uha  is  to  Fro-hal  (in  "  Carric-tliura  "  )  by  the  kindness  of  Fingal. 
Golnandona  secures  Toscar  by  following  him  to  the  chase.  The 
fate  of  Morna  ( "  Fingal,"  Duan  I.)  is  tragical  enough  to  excite 
deepest  interest.  Sulvalla  (in  "  Temora"),  the  most  queenly  of 
them  all,  closes  her  career  in  sadness  ;  but  the  poet,  with  great 
art,  throws  a  veil  of  darkness  over  it — 

"  Let  there  be  no  remembrance  of  her  grief, 
It  sorely  wastes  tbe  soiil  of  age." 

And  to  show  that,  with  all  his  pure  and  noble  chivalry  towards 
women,  he  did  not  believe  iu  their  absolute  perfection,  he  pre- 
sents  to  us  in  Ded-gel  a  thorough  specimen  of  female  perfìdy  and 
heartlessness. — ("  Fingal,"  Duan  II.  1.  SS9-443.) 

The  descriptions  of  Stri-nan-dona  ("  Ca-Lodin,"  Duan  III.)  and 
of  Agandecca  ("Fingal,"  Duan  III.)  have  often  been  quoted  as 
surpassingly  beautiful.  I  would  refer  to  that  of  Golnandona  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  poem  bearing  her  name,  and  to  an  e.xample 
of  truly  fiue  poetic  fancy  in  the  three  following  liues  regarding 
Koscraua  ("  Temora,"  Duan  lY.  1.  87-89) :— 

"  I  saw  her  mild  blue  eye 
Muve  like  a  pure  and  playful  spirit, 
Half  liidden  in  fringe  of  dark  clouds." 

The  truly  sublime,  ho-wever,  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  Ossian.  |  Ossian's  de- 

I  wiU  not  quote  instances  of  what  may  be  found  on  almost  every  I  ^^"jfgiT^  °^ 

page;  but  I  would  observe  that  liis   sublimity  is   often   of  a  | 

peculiar  kind — arising  from  his  blending  the  material  and  the  | 
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spirit  worlds  in  a  manner  eutirely  his  own — not  eniployed  by  any 
other  poet.  Indeed  he  rarely,  if  ever,  separates  theni  completely. 
He  does  not,  like  Milton,  ascend  to  the  pure  empyrean,  or,  like 
Dante,  descend  to  an  infernn.  He  has  created  a  dim  border-land, 
visited  by  tlie  iuhabitauts  of  both  worlds,  wlio  meet  and  hold  con- 
verse,  if  witli  some  reserve  and  awe,  yet  without  any  of  the  dread, 
aud  even  horror,  with  which  poets  generally  invest  the  presence 
of  dwellers  iu  the  invisible  world.  His  heroes  are,  on  every 
occasion  of  danger  or  difficulty,  surrounded  by  spirits  —  un- 
doubtedly  spirits,  for  the  "  stars  are  seen  through  their  fornis  " — 
but  they  take  a  deep  and  kindly  interest  in  all  that  pertaius  to 
their  friends  on  earth.  "  They  shiue  ou  the  wind  when  glory 
wakes  their  sous  anew"  (vol.  i.  p.  2G5) ;  they  sorrow  deeply  when 
these  suffer;  they  waru  them  of  impending  danger,  and  sootlie 
them  to  sleep  aniid  anxiety.  They  are  more  etherealised  luuuan 
beings  thau  thoroughly  disembodied  spirits,  and  the  description 
of  their  constant  presence  produces  a  feeliug  of  ccrìness  such  as  is 
uot  produced  by  any  other  poetry — but  ccrìness  eutirely  distinct 
from  dread  or  horror. 

It  is  true  there  are  spirits  of  tlie  storm  and  of  the  flood  appar- 
ently  of  a  different  order  from  nien,  who  "  ride  the  horse  of  the 
whirlwiud,"  who  "  rouse  the  waves  of  the  raging  sea,"  aud  shroud 
the  world  in  gloom  and  terror  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  gliosts 
of  Ossian  are  those  I  have  been  describing;  and  I  have  ofteu 
thought  that  his  represeutatiou  of  them  might  be  illustrated,  or 
even  explained,  by  au  atteutive  study  of  the  face  of  nature  in  her 
wildly-varying  moods  in  the  north-west  Highlands.  What 
strange  efl'ects,  for  iustance,  are  often  produced  by  those  dense 
banks  of  white  mist  which  come  rolling  in  from  the  Western 
Ocean  !  Tliey  at  times  envelop  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mouutains  in  tliickest  fokls  of  cloud  ;  at  other  times  sinkiug 
downwards  into  tho  glens,  aud  slirouding  from  view  tlie  habita- 
tions  of  raen,  they  leave  the  lofty  peaks  in  the  pure  brightness 
of  the  skies  standing  out  like  lonely  ishinds  iu  sonie  mystic  sea. 
IIow  powerful  in  its  effects  on  the  imaginatiou  is  this  wondrous 
blending  of  sea  and  land,  of  eartli  and  sky,  sometimes,  as  on  a 
day  of  storm,  in  dark  and  weird  coufusion,  sometimes  in  soft  aud 
bright  repose  !  At  tinies  "  the  bursting  of  the  storm  "  suddenly 
■scatters  the  niist,  at  others  thc  "eddyiug  breeze"  geutly  raises 
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corners  of  tlie  wliite  veil,  and  you  obtain  giimpses  of  sea  and 
land,  earth  and  sky,  wliicli  you  recognise  as  real ;  yet  you  have 
not  tliat  feeling  of  the  solidity  and  pennanence  of  things  around 
you  possessed  by  the  dweller  on  level  land  under  a  clear  dry  sky. 
You  feel  a  "  presence  and  a  power"  of  something  belonging  to  a 
higher  spliere,  yet  not  whoUy  foreign  to  that  in  which  you  move 
— a  power  linking  both  together,  and  awing  but  not  overwhelming 
the  spirit  within  you.    , 

I  believe  that  a  careful  analysis  wouhl  resolve  very  much  of 
Ossian's  most  weird  imagery  into  idealised  representations  of  the 
ever-varying  and  truly  wonderful  aspects  of  cloud  and  mist,  of 
sea  and  mountain,  which  may  be  seen  by  every  observant  eye  iu 
the  Highlands  ;  and  it  is  no  fancy  to  say  that  tlie  perusal  of  these 
poems,  as  we  have  them,  may  well  be  illustrated  by  travelling  a 
range  of  the  Highland  mountains.  The  moor  is  often  dusky  aud 
dreary  enough.  The  ascent  to  the  peak  is  arduous;  but  once 
there  you  fìnd  yourself  entirely  separated  from  the  bustle  and 
conventionalism  of  the  ordinary  everyday  life  of  the  worki,  face  to 
face  with  nature  in  her  grandest  and  most  solemn  aspects.  The 
storm  arises,  and  the  clouds  thickeu  round  you.  In  the  moaning 
of  the  wind  among  caves  and  corries,  or  in  its  shrieking  through 
lìssured  clefts  of  rocks — in  the  sound  of  many  waters  made  by 
rushing  cataracts — in  the  thud  of  tlie  great  sea  on  the  shore — or 
in  the  prolonged  echoes  of  the  thuuder  over  many  mountains  and 
glens,  you  hear  voices  which  cannot  fail  to  solemnise  and  awe 
you.  Biit  anon  the  clouds  are  chased  away  by  tlie  wind,  the  blue 
sky  is  seen,  and  the  mountains  again  reveal  themselves  in  their 
old  familiar  forms.  You  descend  the  otlier  side,  aud  you  come  to 
a  hidden  glenlet  or  sheltered  corrie,  bright  in  sunshine,  clothed  iu 
greenest  verdure,  with  its  "  wirapling  burn"  winding  through  it, 
and  fragrant  birclies  waviug  around  it — the  liaunt  of  the  moimtain- 
deer,  the  very  abode  of  purity  and  of  peace.  So  in  these  pages, 
after  passing  occasionally  over  dreary  flats,  we  are  many  tiines 
led  to  the  loftiest  heights — "  the  bed  of  the  clouds  " — wliere  we 
are  among  all  the  elements  of  sublimity  and  grandeur ;  but  we 
are  not  asked  to  tarry  long  among  their  darkness.  \Ve  desceud 
to  gaze  anew  on  nature  in  some  fairer  and  gentler  form.  The 
light  of  valour,  of  purity,  and  of  truth  brightens  around  us  ;  and 
we  find  ourselves  led  into  some  cjuiet  reti-eat,  where  thc  springs 
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of  warmest  and  teuclerest  affectiou  pour  fortli  their  gladdeuiug 
streams. 

I  niay  concluile  my  observatious  by  quotiug  tlie  Abbe  Ciesarotti's 
words  regardiug  the  cliaracter  of  Ossiau  as  a  i)oet — "  AVhetlier  he 


be  the  son  of  Fiugal  or  not,  he  is  undoubtedIy_tIie  son  of  Aiiollo." 
ÀncnCeunyson's  words  regardiug  the  broken  pearl-uecklace  of  the 
queeu  may  probably  illustrate  the  form  in  which  his  poems  are 
now  presented  to  us.     Pearls,  and  royal  pearls,  they  still  are. 

"  This  rhynie 
Is  hki;  tlif  fair  pearl-necklace  of  the  queen 
That  burst  in  dancing,  and  the  pearls  were  spih — 
Some  lost,  .=iome  stolen,  some  as  relics  kept ; 
But  never  more  the  same  two  sister  pearls 
Ran  down  the  silken  thread  to  kiss  each  otlier 
On  lier  white  neck  :  so  is  it  with  this  rhvnie — 
It  lives  dispersedly  in  many  hand.s, 
And  every  minstrel  sings  it  difl'erently." 

Among  several  friends  who  kindly  interested  theraselves  in  the 
success  of  my  work,  I  have  pleasure  in  meutioning  Friucipal 
Shairp  of  St  Andrews,  as  oue  who  often  gave  me  most  important 
aid ;  Mr  Skeue,  who  kiudly  solved  every  autiquariau  doubt 
which  I  submitted  to  him  ;  the  late  Arcliibald  M'NeilI,  Esq., 
W.S.,  Principal  Clerk  tothe_Court  of  Session ;  Dr  Laing,  of  the 
Signet  Library,  whose  vast  exteut  of  accurate  knowledge  is 
equalled  ouly  by  his  readiness  to  impart  its  benefits  to  others ; 
A.  Nicolsou,  Esq.,  advocate,  whose  knowledge  of  Gaelic  and  acute 
learning  helped  me  fhrough  various  difficulties  ;  aud  the  Eev.  J. 
^lacleod,  of  tlie  parish  of  Duuse,  who  possesses  mauy  high  and 
i-are  qualiiications  for  makiug  tlie  Bard  of  Morveu  truly  known 
to  the  Euglisli  readcu'. 

I  ought  to  have  profited  more  by  such  able  assistanco.  ]'>ut 
very  imperfect  as  in  all  truth  I  kuoNV  uiy  work  to  be,  1  trust  that 
it  may  be  the  means  of  directiug  a  greatcr  degree  of  public  atten- 
tion  to  the.se  wonderful  and  prccious  fragmeuts  of  aucieut  Pritisli* 
poctry;   and  if  so,  I  sliall  cousider  myself  well  rcwarded. 

*  I  iisr  tlio  ti-iiii  liritisli  ailvisedly,  a.s  leffTring  t"  the  aiicieiit  iiihaliitaiit'.  "I'  all 
Britain.        /dJiM   l-f'    "^     i'oC-^l.    ■ 
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l  THINK  it  no  more  tlian  justice  to  Macpherson  to  give  tlie  "Arguments"  or 
"  Contents  "  which  he  pretixes  to  the  various  poems  which  he  edìteil ;  for  he  had  a 
system  alike  of  chronology  and  topography  before  hini,  and  it  is  riglit  that  these  should 
he  known.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  do  not  in  the  least  commit  myself 
to  his  views  either  of  time  or  of  phice.  My  object  is  to  lay  the  thoughts  and  word.s 
of  Ossian  faithfully  before  tlie  Englisli  reader,  leaving  every  one  to  draw  from  them  the 
conclusions  which  he  tliinks  they  really  sustain.  The  reader  wiU  understaud,  then,  that 
tlie  "Argument"  is  Macpherson's  throughout.  I  give  copious  sìde-notes  explaining  the 
story  as  I  understand  it.  Tiie  letters  on  the  English  margin  refer  to  linguistic  remarks 
to  be  foimd  on  the  margin  of  the  Gaelic  page ;  the  numbers  to  explanatory  notes  at  the 
close  of  each  poem,     I  subjoin  Macpherson's  translation  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie  page. 

NOTE. — Duaii  signifies  ''poem,"  or  "song."     I  have  retained  Ìt  to  niark  tlie  dìvisions, 
tìndiug  it  used  by  Macplierson.     It  is  liere  equivalent  to  Canto. 


D   U  A  N      I. 


AROUMEXT. 

'  Fingal,  wheri  veiy  youiig,  makiiig  a  voyage  to  tlie  Orkney  Islands,  was 
driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  the  residence 
of  Stamo,  King  of  Loclilin.  Stiirno  invites  Fingal  to  a  feast.  Fingal, 
doulrting  the  faitli  of  the  king,  an<l  niindfnl  of  a  fomier  breach  of  liospi- 
tality,  refiises  to  go.  Stamo  gathers  together  liis  tribes  ;  Fingal  resolves 
to  defend  hinjself.  Night  coming  on,  Duthmaruno  proposes  to  Fingal  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The  king  liimself  undertakes  the 
watch.  Advancing  towards  the  enemy,  he  accidentally  comes  to  tlie 
cave  of  Turthor,  where  Starno  had  confined  C'onban-carglas,  the  captive 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief.  Her  story  is  imperfect,  a  part  of  the 
original  being  lost.  Fingal  comes  to  a  place  of  worship,  where  Starno 
and  hÌ3  son  Swaran  consulted  the  spirit  of  Lodin  conceming  the  issue 
of  the  war.  The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran.  Duan  L  concludes 
with  a  description  of  the  airy  hall  of  Cruth-Lodin,  supposed  to  be  the 
Odin  of  Scandinavia." — ^L 
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I)  U  A  N     I. 

SOEUL    EI    'aITHUIS    AIK    AM    U    AOIS. 

A  CHAOIN  uiteil,  gim  d'fliaicinii  a  chaoidli, 
'Lìiliatlh  chluaran  mu  Lòra  nan  sian  ; 
Thu  air  astar  'an  caol-ghleann  na  gaoith, 
C'uime  'thrèig  thu  mo  chluasa  co  clian  ? 
Cha  chluinnear  gairm  nan  liath  sliruth  ànl, 
No  guth  clàrsaicli  o  chìlrn  nan  gas. 
'Mhalmhina  nan  teud,  thig  gu  d'  l)hàrd, 
Till  anam  do  Ijhaìrd  air  ais ; 
Till  m'anam,  a  lìimh-gheal,  dhomli  feiii. 


"  Kfw  .irc  tlic 
y()ilth  ;  litev- 
ally,  rcnnu- 
mcrous. 


Ki       Mi  'coimhead  air  Lochlin  nan  sonn, 

Ciar  uisge  Uthorno  nan  toun  ; 

O'n  iar-chuan  a'  teurnadh  mo  rìgh ; 

'S  muir  bheucach  fo  ghaoith  a'  stri  ; 

'S  neo-lionmhor  glan  òigridh  nam  licaiin 
15  Tìr  choigrich  a'  togail  fo'n  ceann. 


A  tulc  of  tlio  tiine,-<  of  olil  ! 

Why,  thou  wiUKlt'rci'  uiisceu  !  thou  bcniler  of  tlic  Ihistle  of 
Lora !  why,  thou  brccze  of  tlic  valley,  hast  thou  left  uiinc  car?  I 
)ic:ir  Ud  clistniit  rn:ir  cif  strcinn.s  !     Nn  soiincl  nf  thc  harp  froin  thc 


CA-L()I)IN, 


I)  U  A  N     I. 


A    TAl.E    T()    TELI>    OF    THE    (Il-DEN    Tl.ME. 


Thou  gL'UÌal  lirefZr  fur  (.•VLiiuurL-  im.SL'OU, 
Swapng  thistles  rouud  Ltira  of  storms, 
Wandering  througli  uarrow  gleu  of  tlie  wiiul. 
Why  so  suLklenly  f(jrsake  my  ear  '. 
5  The  call  of  hoaiy  mouutain-streams  ni>  nidre  is  hcar^ 
Nor  voice  of  harp  from  bosky  cairn. 
Malvina  of  (harp)  strings,  come  to  thy  iiard, 
The  soul  of  thy  Bartl  tlo  thou  restore : 
Restore,  thciu  White-hand,  my  .soul  to  me. 


Ossian,  coiii. 
l>lai!iing  ot' 
tlie  silence  ol 
mountain- 
l>reeze  anil 
.stieani,  in- 
vokes  Malvin; 
to  restoie  his 
soul. 


1(1        I  luuk  to  Luelilin  of  valiant  nien — 

Tlie  dark  sea  of  LT-horno  of  wave-s  ; 

From  western  maiu  desceuds  my  kiug, 

While  wrestles  with  the  wind  the  Ijellowing  sea. 

Few  are  the  gallant  youth  of  thc  Bens," 
15  While  the  hind  of  the  strauger  rises  before  tliem. 


He  reealls  a 
scene  of  tlie 
(ikleu  tiine, 
wlien  Fiufj'al 
is  ilriven  by 
stonn  to  Loch 
liu,  the  lauil 
of  Starno  his 
enemy.    Star- 
no  invites  hini 
to  a  feast. 


rock  !  Coiue,  tliou  huntress  of'  Lutlia,  MahTua,  call  back  bis  soul  ti  > 
tliu  Ijanl.  I  lodk  Ibrward  to  Locliliu  of  lakes,  to  the  davk,  liillowy 
l'ay  of  I"-thorno,  where  Fingal  descends  froni  oceau,  froni  the  ro.cr 
of  wiud.s.     Few  are  the  heroes  of  Morven,  iu  a  land  unknown  ! 


«JATH-LODUINN. 


"  Plenteous 
IViwt ;  lit. 
fcast  ofban- 


(ìliiiinii  ìStanio  o  Lòduiim  fear  faoiii, 
'Chuireadh  Fhionnghail  gu  cuinn  iiani  He;i 
Chuimhnich  an  rìgh  an  òigh  cliaoin  ; 
Ghluais  àrdan  a  làmh  ri  a  shleagh. 


'J)       "  Ni-m  faicear  leam  Gorm-mlieall,  no  tìtarno 

Tha  bàs  a'  snàmh,  mar  fhaileas  ciar, 

Air  inntinn  an  triath  a  tha  borb. 

Cha  trèig  m'anam  an  deaiTsa  o'n  ear, 

Ainnir  làmli-gheal  a's  àirde  cliu. 
25  0  m'  fhianuis,  'mhic  Lòduinn,  gu  grad. 

Dhomh  fein  a  ta  'fhocal  mar  ghaoith, 

A  thogas  's  a  thrèigeas  an  dos 

'Au  dubh-olileann  fo  dhid^h-nial  ciuin." 


''  De;ah-aeal- 
iiigai-ms  ;  lit. 
dralh-amis. 


"  'Dhubli-niliic  Ròinne  nam  bàs-arm  geur  ; '' 
:ìo  'Cliromaghhiis,  'fhir  cruaidh  nan  sgiath  ; 

'Shrùthmhoir,  a  thuineadh  riamh 

'An  truscan  ciar  a'  chòmhraig ; 

'Chormair,  leis  an  dìonaiche  long 

A'  gearradh  a  h-astair  feadh  thonn, 
.'S.'j  Gun  chùram,  niar  tlieine  nan  speur 

Tro'  l)licarnan  beur  nan  neid  ; 

'Eiribh  grad,  a  clilann  nan  sonn, 

'An  tìr  (•hoigiich  nui-n  iadh  au  tonn. 

Scalladli  f'i\v\\  (luin'  air  a  sffcith. 


.Stanid  sciit  11  (Iwcllcr  ni'  l.ddii  td  liiil  1''ìii;_,m1  tn  tluì  tciist  ;  luit  tlic 
king  rememlierc'd  tlio  ])iist,  iiiid  iill  liis  rage  aiose.  "  Nor  (iomial's 
mo.ssy  towers,  iior  Starno,  sliall  Fiiigiil  lieliold.  Deatlis  vnnder. 
like  sliadows,  over  his  fiery  soiil  !  Do  I  forget  tliat  lieam  of'  liu'lit, 
tlic  wliitc-handed  daiighter  of  kiiigs?     Go,  .son  of  I.oda  ;  his  wonls 


Callecl  Starno  froni  Lodin  a  man  of  fi'aud,^ 
To  summon  Fioun  to  plenteous  feast." 
Remembered  tlie  king  the  gracious  maid,- 
(And)  ^\Tatli  raised  liis  hand  to  liis  spear. 

"  Nor  Gornial  nor  iStarno  siudl  by  nie  be  seeu  : 
Death,  as  a  dusky  shadow,  broods 
Over  the  mind  of  the  savage  chief ; 
My  soul  wiU  not  desert  the  beam  from  east. 
White-handed  maid  of  highest  praise. 
Quick  from  my  sight,  thou  son  of  Lodin  ! 
To  me  his  words  are  as  the  wind 
Which  lifts,  and  leaves  the  spray 
In  gloomy  gien,  'neath  black,  unruffied  chnid.'' 


Fingal,  sus- 
pectingtreach- 
ery,  and  re- 
niembering 
his  cruelty  to 
Agandecca, 
(see  note)  in- 
dignantly  re- 
fuses  the  invi- 
tation. 


"  Du-Mac-Kuin'  of  keen,  death-dealiug  arms  ; 

30  Cromgias,  liardy  man  of  shiekls  : 
Srumor,  who  wouldst  always  dwell 
'Neath  the  dark-brown  mantle  of  war  ; 
Cormar,  whose  barque  is  the  tightest 
To  cleave  her  way  among  the  waves, 

.35  Fearless  as  the  fire  of  the  skies 
Through  jagged  rifts  of  clouds  : 
Quick  uprise,  ye  children  of  the  brave, 
In  foreign  land  by  waves  surroundcd. 
Every  mau  look  to  his  shield, 


He  calls  un 
liis  warriors  to 
look  to  theii' 
shields,  as 
Treun-mor 
used  to  do. 


are  wind  to  Fiugiil  :  wind  tluit  tu  iiiid  ìVd  ilrivL-s  tlie  tliistle,  in 
autunin's  dusky  vale.  Dutli-maruno,  arm  of  death  !  Cromma-glas, 
of  iron  shields  !  Struthmor,  dweller  of  battle's  wing  !  Cormar, 
whose  ships  bound  on  seas,  careless  as  the  course  of  a  meteor  on 
dark-rolling  clouds  !     Arise  around  me,  children  of  heroes,  in  a  land 


CATH-LODUINN. 


40  Mai-  Threuinnhor,  fear  riaghhiidh  a"  chòiiihraig. 
Thusa  'chòmhua  's  am  measg  uaii  clàrsach, 
A  sgiath  bhalhich,  druid-sa  gu  m'  làimh  ; 
TiU  an  sruth  mùr  so  o  m'  thaobh, 
No  ri  m'  thaobli  biodh  do  tliuiiieadli  fo  làr." 


"  Iii  angi'y 
muud  ;  lit. 
a-Uh  brisllcs, 
or,  wUh  Jutir 
cixcl. 


^  The  moun- 
tiiin's  lieiglit 
they  l)rea.sted 
!ill  ;  lit.  they 
nll  took  the 
mouHtain 
midcr  their 
hccul. 

i'  In  snatelies, 
liuniiiiing 
i|uiet  tunes  ; 
lit.  brcaking 
thc  ìnurmur  of 
i/uicl  tinies. 

''  From  woody 
Croina  ;  or, 
/n/in  lìu  circlc 
or  slope  of 
woods. 


e  IJar,  con- 
trai^teil  lor 

Ihi-Mae- 

Hi.iir. 


45       Mu  'n  rìoh  ghrad  dh'èirich  triatliau  borl) 
Ghlac  iad  uile  an  sleagh  le  colg  ; " 
Las  an  sìiil  gun  fhocal  'n  am  beul, 
'N  anam  'g  dirigh  àrd  do  na  trèin. 
Air  sguith  chualas  screadan  nan  hmn  ; 

50  Ghabh  iad  uil'  ani  monadh  fo  'ii  eeami ; '' 
Sheas  na  fìr  'an  duibhre  liath, 
Air  àrdaibh  ciar  na  h-oidhche, 
'Bristeadli  dìirdan  nan  duan  ciuin  "' 
Air  osaig  ìiir  nan  sliabh. 

.')5  Làn  'us  mall  Ijha'n  re  aii'  toun  ; 

'Am  màile  liatli  thig  triath  nan  sonn, 
Diibh  mhac  Ròiiine  o  clu'om  nan  dos,'' 
Sàr  shealgair  nan  tore  ciar. 
B'e  miann  au  fhir  an  t-eathar  donn 

(50  Ag  èirigh  suas  air  cuan  nan  long, 

'N  uair  dhùisgeadh  C'romthormod  a  ehoiU'. 
'An  tahimh  foiU  agus  naimhdean 
Cha  rolili  ean-al  'an  aiiam  an  Dùir.' 


uiikiiown  !  Let  oacli  lonk  on  his  shield,  like  Trennior,  tlie  nik'r  oi' 
wars.  "  Conie  ilown,"  thiis  Trenmor  said,  "tliou  ilwelkr  lietwi'i'ii 
tlic  harps  !  Tliou  shalt  roll  tliis  stream  away.  or  waste  willi  iiio  iii 
eurtli." 

Ariiunil  the  kiii^'  tliey  risc  in  wrath.  Xo  wonls  conie  fortli:  thi'y 
seizo  their  sjiears.  l'",aih  siuil  is  rollod  into  itseil'.  At  lon^'th  the 
stiddon  clanp  is  wakiil.  i'ii  ;ill  their  eehoinf;  shiolds.     Kach  takos  his 


40  As  Troun-moi'  rulLT  uf  tlie  war — 
'  Tliou  wliich  dwellest  'mid  the  Harps, 
Thou  spotted  shield,  close  on  my  ai-m ; 
Turn  thou  this  torrent  from  my  side, 

Or  by  niy  side  lie  inidor  ground.' '" 


45       Around  the  king  soon  rose  up  leaders  stern  ; 

All  seized  their  spears  in  angry  niood  :" 

Kindled  their  eyes.     No  word  came  froni  their  lips 

Their  warrior-souls  arose  on  high. 

On  shiekl  was  heard  the  giide  of  blades  ; 
50  The  mountain's  height  they  breasted  all ; '' 

Stood  the  men  in  darkness  grey, 

On  the  dusky  lieights  of  night, 

In  snatches,  humming  quiet  tunes," 

Ou  the  fresh  lireeze  of  the  mountain. 
55  Full,  aud  slow,  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  waves  : 

In  armour  grey  came  the  chief  of  the  bravc — 

Du-j\Iac-Roin'  from  woody  Croma'' — 

Master-hunter  of  the  tawny  boars. 

The  man's  delight  was  the  dark-browu  skitf 
00  Bounding  high  on  thc  ocean  of  ships, 

When  Crom-hormod  awakened  the  woods.'' 

In  a  hind  of  fraud  and  of  foes, 

No  fear  was  in  tlie  soul  of  Dùr.' 


Tliey  gatlier 
aroiiuil  liiui 
in  their  ar- 
moiir,  and 
ascenil  a 
neighbouring 
hiU. 


Du-Mae- 
Roiu',  the 
tbreniost  of 
theiu,  pro- 
jtoses 


liill,  by  night ;  at  intervals,  they  darkly  stand.  Unequal  1)ui'sts  the 
hum  of  songs,  hetween  tho  roaring  vrìnd  ! 

Broad  over  tliem  rose  the  moon  ! 

In  his  anns,  came  tall  Duth-maruuo  ;  he  from  Croma  of  rock.s, 
stern  hunter  of  the  boar  !  In  his  dark  boat  he  rose  on  waves,  wheii 
Crumthonno  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  cliase  lie  slione,  amoiiL; 
foes :  no  fear  was  thine,  Pnth-nianuni  1 
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CATH-LODUINN. 


■<  Shall  1 
stretch  my 
step  ?  lit. 
njiread  my 


"  'Mhic  Chumluiil,  aii  sgaoil  mi  mo  cheum," 

()5  Measg  oidhche  ?  0  sgiath  uam  beura 
An  seall  mi  mu'r  naimhdean  gu  lcir 
'An  sàmhchair  fo  fhaileas  nan  speur, 
Mu  rìgh  Lochlin  gun  iochd,  gun  lihàigh, 
Sàr  Shuaran,  nàmhaid  borb  nan  dàimli, 

70  'Taomadh  thall  nan  ranu  aù-  chòmlda 
Do  chlach  Lòduinn  uam  fuar  thaiblis'  ? 
Cha-n  aun  gun  f  heuiu  tha  'm  fucail  mall 
Ri  Lòduiuu  uan  Gall  treun. 

Mur  till  mac  Roinue,  a  thriath  ; 

7.')  'Bheau  bhauail  tha  'triall  'n  a  h-aouar, 

'Au  àite-tachairt  do  gharbh  sliruth  nan  sliabh, 
()  Cln'uailinn  'tha  sìos  a'  taomadh. 
Air  gacli  taobh  tha  cruach  agus  càru, 
Gorm-clioille,  beur  àrd,  'us  beuc  cuain  ; 

so  Tha  sùil  mo  mhic  air  eoiu  nau  tonn, 
'Faoin-sheachran  nan  tòm  'au  òige. 
Thoir  ceann  an  tuirc  do  cheann  nan  daoinc ; 
Innsear  dha  nach  Ijfhaoin  mo  shòLas, 
'N  uair  thàinig  neart  riabliach  uan  cnot- 

85  Air  goi'm-shleagh  uan  torc  'an  Utlioruo. 
Lmsear  dlia  mo  ghniomh  's  a'  cli^mlu'ag  ; 
Innsear  air  chòrr  dha,  niar  tliuit  nii.  ' 


"  'Aìi  d'i-clmimlnr  air  m'aitln-ichcan  ti'cun 
Clia  cVthàiuig  mi  fein  thar  caoil  : 


'•Sdii  of  ilai-ing  ('iiiiilial,  shall  iiiy  step.s  bc  fonvaril  tlirmigli  iiiglit? 
i''niiii  this  .sliiclil  sliall  I  vicw  theni,  over  tlieir  gleaiiiiiig  trilie.s  ? 
Staniii,  king  of  lakes,  is  hefore  me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe  of  straiigers. 
Tlieir  words  are  not  in  vain,  hy  Loda's  .stone  of  power. — Shoulil  1  hitli 
rnanino  not  retuni,  liis  spousc  is  lonely,  at  honie,  wliere  ineet  twn 
iiiariiig  strcams,  on  ('rathniocraiilo's  plain.     Around  arc  hills,  witli 
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■'  Sou  uf  C'u-lial,  sliall  1  streteh  my  step  " 
(iò  Tlirough  the  uight  ?     Over  the  shield  of  souuds, 

Shall  I  look  on  our  foenien  all 

In  silence,  under  shade  of  night, 

Round  Loclilin's  ruthless,  churlish  king, 

(And)  Swaran  strong,  fierce  foe  to  strangers, 
T{J  Together  pouriug  forth  their  rhymes  ■* 

To  Lodiu's  stone  of  spectres  cokl  ì 

And  not  iu  vain  are  their  sk)\v  words 

To  Lodin  of  the  mighty  (ialls. 

(But)  if,  0  chief,  Mac-Roiu'  shall  not  returu, 
75  His  womanly  wife  walks  all  alone, 

At  meeting  of  rough  mountain-streams, 

Which  downward  fall  from  Crua-lin. 

On  either  side  are  peak  and  cairn, 

Green  woods,  high-poiuted  rock,  and  ocean's  roar. 
80  The  eye  of  my  son  is  on  birds  of  the  waves, 

Li  youth  he,  thoughtless,  wanders  'mid  tlie  knolls. 

The  boar's  head  give  the  chief  of  men.-'' 

To  him  1)6  told  that  great  was  my  joy, 

When  came  the  grisly  strength  of  the  hills 
85  On  tlie  l)Iue  spear  of  boars  in  U-horuo." 

Be  told  to  him  my  deeds  in  war ; 

Above  all,  be  told  how  I  fell. 


to  go  and 
cxamine  the 
strength  of 
their  foemen, 
Starno,  and 
Swaran  his 
son,  who  were 
seeking  coun- 
sel  from  their 
oracle,  Lodin  ; 


and  in  thc 
event  of  liis 
falling,  he 
commends  his 
widow  and 
young  boy  to 
Fingal. 


"  Forgetful  of  my  ftithers  brave, 
I  did  not  conie  across  the  sea ; 


t'choing  woods,  tlie  ocean  is  ruUìii^'  iicar.  My  son  lcniks  on  scrcani- 
ing  sea-fowl,  a  J'oimg  wandercr  cn  the  field.  Givc  thc  hcad  of  a 
boar  to  Can-dona,  tell  him  of  Ids  father's  joy,  -when  tlie  bristly 
strength  of  I-thonio  rolled  on  his  lifted  spear.  Tell  liini  of  my 
deeds  in  war  !     Tell  where  his  father  fell  !" 

"  Not  forgetful  of  my  father.s,"  .said  Fingal.   '•  I  have  hounded 


l'ingal  ri' 
snlvcs  that 
lii'  hinisc'lf 
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"  Thc  baueful 
f^loomy  sliatle 
(of  fear) 
eloses  not 
tliickly  rouiul 
my  youthful 
locks  ;  lit. 
the  bad,  brmmi 
shndow  cloes 
not  closc 
hmvily  round 
ìny  locks  of 
i/outh. 

]5elieviug/car 
to  be  meaut,  I 
have  adih'd  the 
term,  phicing 
it  within 
brackcts,  like 
alltermsaddcd 
hy  me. 


:.Ki  Am  ii'  cliunnairt  bV'  imi  ani  beum  ; 
Clia  robh  iad  gun  fheum  'au  aoi.s. 
Cha-n'eil  an  dùblira  dona,  donn  " 
A'  dìinadh  trom  mu  chialjhan  m'  òigc  : 
A  thriath  Chràtlmio-chruailinn  an  aonairli, 

1)5  Is  leams'  an  oidhche,  's  leams'  an  eunnart." 

Sliìu  au  rìgh  guu  dàil  a  cheum 
Thar  Tùrthoir  uam  beuc-shruth  fuar, 
'Chuir  sìos  a  thoii-m  gharbh  le  l)eud, 
Raon  Ghorm-mheall  'n  a  cheò  fein  gun  tiuir. 

1(H»  Bha  'glieahich  air  eudann  uau  càrn, 

'S  'n  am  meadhou  cruth  àiUidh  'n  a  snuadh  : 
Cruth  àiUidh  nan  ciar-chiabh  àrd, 
Oigh  Lochlin  an  uchd  bhàin,  o  stuadh. 
Bu  liònmhor,  's  bu  ghearr  a  ceum, 

105  Duan  bristc  gun  bheud  's  a'  ghaoith. 
Dh'èirieh  a  ruighe  geal  gun  f  lieum  ; 
Am  bròn  'n  a  h-anam,  'us  i  l)aoth. 


"  A  Thorcuil-torno  nan  cial)li  glas, 
Am  bheil  astar  do  chas  mu  Lìda, 
1 1  ()  Do  ghath  teine  mar  eibhle  'dol  as 
Ais:  sruth  a  tha  cas  fo  dliìdjhra  ? 


ovor  tbe  seas.  Tlieirs  were  the  tiiues  of  dangcr,  in  tlie  day.s  of  old. 
Nor  settles  darknes.s  0)1  me,  beforefoes,  though  youtldul  in  iiiy  locks. 
t'liicf  of  Cratlinio-craulo,  the  field  of  night  is  niine." 

Fingal  rushed,  in  all  liis  anns,  wide  -  lioundinK  over  Turtlior's 
streani,  that  seiit  its  sullen  roar,  liy  night,  througli  OoriMiirs  uii.sty 
vale.      A   nioonlieaiu   glittcrcd  on  u   rock  ;   in   tlic  uiidst  stood   a 
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90  The  tiine  of  danger  was  tlieii'  time  to  sniite 
Sti'engthless  they  were  not  in  their  age. 
The  baneful  gloomy  shade  (of  fear) " 
Closes  not  thickly  round  my  youthful  locks  : 
Thou  chief  of  hiUy  Cramo-Crualin, 

;t5  Mine  is  tho  nifrlit.  mini^  is  the  dansjer." 


shall  umler- 
take  the  jktìI- 
ous  night- 
journpy. 


Stretehed  the  king  his  step  foithwith. 
O'er  Turor  of  cokl  and  roariug  stream, 
Which,  Ijaneful,  pours  its  l^ellowing  noise 
On  Gormal's  phìin  in  its  own  grey  fog. 

100   The  moonlight  was  on  face  of  cairns,'^ 

And  in  the  midst,  a  form  of  loveliest  mould — 
A  gi'aceful  fomi,  with  dark-brown  hair(tossed)high — 
White-l)osonied  maid  firom  Lochlin  of  waves, — 
Many  and  shoit  were  her  steps,  [breeze; 

105  A  broken,  harmless  chant  (she  pourcd)  uiion  the 
Her  white  arm  rose  without  avail ; 
Grief  in  lier  soul,  and  she  distrauglit. 

"  Torcid-torno  of  dark-grey  locks,'^ 
Is  the  tread  of  thy  feet  round  Lu]a, 
110  Thy  beam  of  fire  like  embers  dying 
By  rapid  stream  which  is  iu  gloom  ? 


stately  fonn ;  <a  form  with  floatmg  locks,  like  Loelilin's  -n-hite- 
Ijosomeii  maiils.  Unequal  are  ber  steps,  aml  sliort.  Slie  tlirows  a 
troken  song  on  wind.  At  tLnies  sbe  tosses  her  Tvliite  arms  :  for 
giief  is  thvellLiig  in  her  soul. 

"  Torcul-tomo,  of  aged  locks  I "  she  said,  "  where  now  are  thy  steps, 
Ijv  Lulan  1     Thou  hast  fiiilod  at  thine  o^\ti  dark  strcams,  father  of 


He  sets  forth, 
and  meets  a 
maiden 


in  deeiK-.st 
distress. 


Her  distracted 
address  to  licr 
dead  fathcr. 
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('ATH-LoUriXN. 


«  Olvaua,  01- 
Fair-maid. 


''  Darkling 
and  duii. 
Dorcha  'us 
donn — Darl- 
and  duti.     It 
is  wortli  re- 
marking  that 
the  words  here 
are  the  same 
in  English  and 
in  Gaelic. 
(•  My  forra  ; 
my  appear- 
aiice,orrolmir. 


C'  àit'  an  do  ghabli  tliu  tuineas  tliall, 

'Atliair  òigli  bhàin  nau  ciar  chiabli  'ì " 

Chi  mi  triath  Lìda  nam  l^euc 
llfi  'Cur  nau  cleas  mu  chiar  chrutli  Lòduiun  : 

'N  uair  a  dhìiineas  au  oidhche  mu  speur, 

Thu  'ceileadh  na  re  f'u  sgèith  in^rcluiis  : 

Chunnaic  mis'  i  dorcha  'us  doun  ;  '' 

Bha  teine  nan  tonn  ann  ad  cliiabh, 
l-'O  'S  tu'  'snàmh  uam  mar  shiubhal  nan  long. 

C'  uini'  uach  cuimhne  do'n  t-shouu  air  m'  f  hiamh  '. ' 

A  rìgh  nan  torc  rialjliaeh  gun  ghìomh, 

SeaU-sa  sìos  o  thaUa  Lòduinn 

Air  aiuuir  fo  b]ir?)n  'u  a  li-aonar." 

125        "  Co  thusa,  's  caoine  guth  fo  dhìd)lira  1  " 

Thionndaidh  i  'cìd  ris  an  t-shonn. 

"  Co  tliusa,  's  au  oidhche  fo  chiu'am  ? " 

Dh'aom  i  dlùtli  ri  còs  nan  tonn. 

Dh'f  hùasgail  an  rìgh  an  iaU  o  'làimh ; 
]3()  Dh'  flieòraich  e  le  bàigh  m'a  sinn'sre. 

"  Bha  Torcul-torno,"  labhair  an  òigh,  ' 

"  Aig  Lìda  nan  sruth  mòr  a'  tàmh ; 
Rlia  "thuineas  aio-  Lìda  nau  seòd — 


Conban-càrglas !  But  I  beholJ  thee,  cliief  of  Lulan,  si^orting  bj- 
Loda's  hall,  when  the  ilark-skirted  night  is  rolleil  along  the  sky. — 
Thou,  sometimes,  hidest  the  moon  with  thy  .sliiekl.  I  havc  seen  hei- 
dim,  in  lieaven.  Thou  kindlcst  tliy  hair  into  meteors,  and  sailesl 
along  the  night.  Wliy  am  I  forgot,  in  my  cave,  king  of  shaggy 
boars  ?  Look,  fnim  the  luiU  of  Loda,  on  thy  louely  daughter." 
"  Who  art  tlicni,"  SMÌd  Fintrnl,  "  vnicp  .if  ni^lit  ?" 


u 


CA-LODIX. 
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Where,  far  over,  liast  thou  chvelt, 
Father  of  broAvn-haired  Uivaua  ? " 
I  behold  tlie  chief  of  roaring  Lula 

115  Holding  i'evel  round  dark  Cru-Lodiu. 
Wheu  closes  the  night  around  the  sky, 
Thou  hidest  the  moou  beneath  a  stately  shield  ; 
I  saw  her  darkliug  aud  dun — '' 
The  fii'e  of  the  waves  was  iu  thy  locks, 

120  "\Miile,  like  ship  a-sailing,  thou  didst  glide  away. 
^May  remembers  not  the  hero  my  form  ?' 
Thou  dauntless  kiug  of  dark-bro^vu  boars, 
Look  down,  from  tlie  hall  of  Lodin, 
On  maiden  mouvnful  and  forlorn.' 

i25       "  Who  (art)  thou  of  sweetest  voice  in  shade  ?  " 

Turned  she  her  back  to  the  warrior ; 

"  Who  (art)  thou  at  night,  iu  sadness  ?  " 

She  glided  near  the  cave  of  waves. 

The  king  untied  the  thoug  from  oflf  her  haud, 
130  And  geutly  questioned  who  her  fathers  were. 

"  Torcid-torno,"  answered  the  niaid, 
"  Dwelt  by  Luhi  of  great  streams  ; 
At  Lula  of  heroes  was  his  liome. 


DUAN  1. 


Fingal  gently      Jj^"  ftt^ 

asks  her  wlio 

she  is,  anJ  "«)■/»/(£$•,  . 

takes  the 

thongs  off  lier 

hands. 


She  answers 
that  her  fathe 
was  Torcul- 
torno,  who 
dwelt  near 
Lula. 


^i^^  Cc4./-^  auc^^ 


8he,  treinLling,  tumed  awa}-.  ^  •  *j-~^  fL   •  j  ^Tt 

■'  ^Mio  art  thou,  in  thy  darkuess  ?"     ^^'  ^"  /'^/'''^    ■ 
8he  shrunk  into  the  cave.  | 

The  kinc;  loosed  the  thong  from  her  hands.     He  asked  about  her     | 

fathers.  i 

'•  Turcul-torno,'  she  .said,  "  once  dwelt  at  Lulan's  foamy  stream  : 

he  dwelt — but,  now.   in  Loda's  liall.  he  shakes  the  sounding  shell. 


^  ^a;p 


10 


('ATH-l.UlJUINX. 


n  Thp  sacn-a 
slicll  ;  lit. 
the  stirpcissing 
or  rare  shell — 
i.  e.  Lmlin's 
.shcll. 
''  My  eyes 
(irl)e(lout.  The 
Oiielio  verl) 
plaosg  signities  I 
(1),  takiiig  ott' 
a  husk  orshell ;  I 
(2),  used  in- 
tnmsitively—    ] 
coniing  forth 
l'roni  husk 
or  covering. 
I  know  not 
any  one  Eng- 
lisii  word  ex- 
pressing  the 
exact  idca  of 
plaosfjadh  as 
ai^plied  to  the 
eye. 
I-  Lula  the  re- 

IKIHUClI;  lit. 

Liiln  ìiiit  vain, 
iwt  ciiiptij. 
Tlic  word 
/((6k'w,  thosanic 
as  vain  and 
vanus,  varies 
its  meaning 
aecording  to 
the  eonnection 
in  which  it  is 
used. 

('  Hideous  in 
jciy  ;  lit.  with- 
iiui  shape  in 

joy- 

''  Lcvel  saih 
is  thc  litcral 
rendcring.  I 
kiiiiw  iiiit  what 
niay  lie  the 
correct  nauti- 
cal  tcrm. 


Tha  'n  t-slige  chòrr  an  diugh  'n  a  làimh " 
13.5  'An  talla  Lòduinn  nan  gruaidli  ciax. 
Thachair  e,  's  Starno  nan  long 
'Am  meadhon  nan  tom  'au  còmhrag  ; 
B'fhada  spàirn  nan  ciar-shuileach  donn  : 
Thuit  m'athair,  an  sonn,  fo  dli^ruinn, 
140  Torcul-torno  nan  goi-m  sgiath. 

"  Air  taobh  na  creig'  aig  Lìihi  fùiu 
Thuit  ruadh  bhoc  nan  leum  fo  m'  iuthaidli 
Mar  thionail  mo  Lamh,  's  mi  leth-aobliacli, 
Mo  chiabhan  air  faondra  's  a'  ghaoith, 
1 4.5  Chualas  toirm  :  mo  shùile  'plaosg' ; '' 
M'  ùrla  caoin  ag  dirigh  ard  ; 
])ha  mo  cheum  gu  Lìda  nach  faoin '' 
(4u  Torcul  iian  cuan  's  nan  càrn. 

"  (Jo  a  tli'ann  ach  Starno,  an  rìgh, 
15(1  A  dhearg  shùil  ag  iadliadh  gràidh  l 
Bu  dorcha  garbh  a  mhaLa  dhubh, 
"S  c  'gàire  guu  clinitli  h'  srihis.'' 

"C'àite  bheil  m'athair  'bu  rah()r, 
Triath  nan  tòn",  'bu  chòrr  'an  cùmhrag  ? 
155  Threigeadh  measg  naimhdcan  an  ì)igh, 
Nighean  Thorcuil  nan  scòl  còmhnard  ! ' 


He  met  Starno  of  Lotlilin,  in  war;  long  fouf^'ht  the  dark-eyed  kings. 
My  fiithor  fcU,  in  his  hlood,  hlue-.sliielilcd  Torcul-torno  !  By  a  roc^k, 
at  Lulan's  streani,  I  liad  jiierced  tlic  hounding  roo.  My  -whiti'  hiind 
gatherod  my  hair,  from  off  thr;  rushing  wind.s.  I  heard  ii  iioisc. 
Minc  cyc.'^  wcrc  u]).     My  .snft  hrcast  rosc  on  high.     My  stc'ii  wiis 


To-day  the  sacred  shell  is  iii  his  hand, " 
135  In  the  hall  of  Lodin,  swarthy-cheeked. 

Encountered  he,  and  Starno  of  sliips, 

Aiuid  the  hills  in  combat.  [t'yed  ((ines). 

Long  strife  was  'twixt  the  brown-(haircd),  (hirk- 

Fell  my  brave  father  in  anguisli — 
140  Torcul-torno  of  Wue  shields  ! 


He  aiul  St:inici 
mHtinconil.Mt, 
iii  wlucli  lii-r 

fatlllT  WiLS 

sl.iin. 


"  Aside  the  rock,  and  nigh  to  Luh>, 
Fell  the  skipping  roebuck  by  my  dart. 
As  gathered  my  liand,  I  half  rejoicing, 
My  locks  that  straggled  in  the  Aviud, 
145  A  noise  was  heard.     My  eyes  orlwd  out  ; ' 
My  smooth  bosom  rising  high, 
My  steps  were  towards  Liihi  the  renowned, 
To  Torcul  of  oceans  and  cairns — 


Slic,  igiioiaiit 
of  all  this,  wa.s 
fonowiiig  the 
chase, 


"  Wlio  is  it  liut  Starno  tlie  king, 
150  His  hnid  eye  a-feigning  love  ì 

(But)  dark  and  moody  his  lihack  In-ow, 
^Vlnle  Laughed  hi^,  liideous  in  joy.'' 

"  Where  is  my  father  who  was  great, 
The  lord  of  hills,  the  strong  in  combat  ? 
155  Abaudoned  to  her  foemen  was  the  maid- 
Dauo'hter  of  Torcul  of  tlie  k'vel  sails  !  "■ 


when  Starno 
approai'heil 

ll.T.  ,Sl„.x-k..l 
Inr  llrrn.tlhT. 
^tiUlln  M-Ìzr.l 

her,  c-arrie.l 
her  to  liis 
boat,  bounil 
her  hanils, 
anil  iiiinuireil 
her  iu  a  ilark 
eave. 


fonvard,  at  Liilan,  to  meet  thee,  Torcul-tonio  !  It  was  Stamo, 
dreadftil  kiug  !  His  red  eyes  rolled  on  me  in  love.  IJark  wavecl 
liis  shaggj'  brow,  above  liis  gathered  sniile.  Wliere  i.'^  my  fiithpr,  I 
said,  he  that  was  mighty  in  war  ì  Thou  art  left  alono  aniong  foi'.s, 
0  daugliterof  Tcircul-tonio  !  He  tnnk  iiiy  linud.  Hc  vaispil  the  sail. 
VOL.  T.  K 
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CATH-LODUINN. 


"  My  soul  docs 
hoiiin^e  to  tln'. 
youth  ;  lit. 
iiiy  Sinil  h 
under  pra'iitp. 
nr  celebration 
to  the  youth — 
l.  e.  always 
praising  him. 


'■  'rhou  i.cai-1 
— (iiU'l.  òe!(»; 
lit.  rirtue, 
iiioral  qualitìi; 
u.scd  as  hcr.-; 
it  iiiiiplics  th.' 
ij()S.sc.ssiun  ol' 
all  cxccllciicc. 

<■  Biaggarts  ; 
lit.  vaÌH  men. 


"  Glilac  e  mo  làmli,  'us  thog  o  'n  seòl ; 
Clmii'eadh  mi.s'  aii  (.'òs  na  duibhre. 
Air  luiiribh  thig  csan,  mar  cheò, 
1<;(J  'Togail  'aiti  cliòir  sgiath  m'atliar. 
Gath  òige  'dol  seachad  air  uair 
Mu  dliall  dhorus  truagh  nan  c(""js, 
Mac  Starno,  fear-siuljliail  nan  cruacli ; 
Tlia  m'anam  fV>  liiaidli  dn'u  òg.''" 

Ki.'i        ■'  A  nighean  I.,iihi  nan  geal  làmh," 
Thuirt  Fionnghal,  "  'aimiir  a'  bln-òiu, 
Tha  uial  am  measg  teine  a'  snàmh 
Air  d'anam,  a  ghràidh  nan  seòd. 
Na  seall  air  re  fo  èideadh  donn, 

17(1  No  arr  teine  nan  tonn  o  speur; 
Mu-n  cuairt  a  ta  stàilinn  nan  sonn, 
Eagal  trom  do  d'  naimhdean,  a  bheus.'' 
(.'ha-n  e  stàilinn  nan  hig  a  th'ann, 
No  anam  càm  nam  faoin  fhear.'' 

1 IT)  C'ha  chaoin  òigh  'an  talhi  nau  hmn, 

A  ruighc  bàn  a'  sgaoileadli  'n  a  h-aonar. 
Tha  i  àillidh  measg  a  trom  eliiabh 
Tri-lMialadh  cL\rsaicli  nan  triath  'an  Sehna 
Cha-n  'eil  a  guth  a'  caoiueadli  arr  sliabli, 

180  Sinn  a'  tiomachadh  riamh  air  fonn.'' 


lu  tliis  cavc  lii'  iilaccil  iiiu  iliuk.  Al  limcs  lie  coiiies,  a  gatlicml 
mi.st.  lle  lif'ts,  ìiefore  int',  iiiy  iiitli'er's  .shii'Id.  liut  ol'teii  passcs  a 
beam  of  youtli,  far  ilistant  froni  niy  cave.  The  .son  of  Stiinio  moves 
in  niy  sight.     He  rhvells  loncly  in  my  soul." 

"  ^liiid  of  Lulan,"  .said  Fini,'al,  "  white-liauilcd  daugliter  uf  grief! 
a  chnid.  iii.irkrd  with  strenks  nf  tii'e.  is  rnlied  alnni,'  tliy  suid.      Luuk 
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"  Seized  lie  my  liaiid,  and  raised  liis  sail. 
Into  a  cave  of  darkness  I  was  thrust. 
Sometimes  he  eometh  like  a  mist, 
100  Raising  in  my  view  my  father's  shield. 
Sometimes  passes  a  beam  of  youth 
By  the  blind  wretched  door  of  the  cave — 
Starno's  son — a  ranger  of  the  heiglits  ; 
jMy  snul  does  liomage  tn  tlic  ynutli."" 

IGo       "  Daughter  of  Lula  nf  wliite  hands," 
Said  Fingal ;   "  Thou  maiden  of  sori'ow, 
C'loud,  amid  fire,  is  floatiug 
Over  thy  s(ìu1,  thou  love  of  heroes  ; 
Look  not  at  the  moon  in  dusky  robe, 

1 70  Nor  at  the  wave-fire  from  the  sky. 

Around  thee  is  the  steel  of  gallant  men, 
Dh-e  dread  unto  thy  foes,  thou  pearL '' 
It  is  uot  the  steel  of  the  feeble, 
Nor  the  crooked  soul  of  braggarts.'' 

1 75  No  maiden  weeps  in  the  Hall  of  Swords, 
Spreading  her  white  arms  in  loneness ; 
She  is  lovely  'mid  her  heavy  locks, 
Oft-sti-iking  the  harp  of  chiefs  in  Selma  ;  ^ 
Her  voice  is  not  in  wailing  on  thc  liill  : 

180  We  ever  .soften  to  tlie  sonof.'' 


Heie  lie  visits 
her  from  time 
to  time,  dis- 
playiiig  her 
father's  .shield, 
and  raising  her 
utmost  hate  ; 
but  he  is  ac- 
companied  by 
his  son,  a 
'  beam  of 
youtli,"  wlioni 
slie  loves 
deeply. 

Fingal  .sootlies 
her  fears  : 


promises  her 
safety  ;  and 
describes  the 
happy  state  of 
the  maids  of 
Selma,  the 
"  Hall  of 
Swords." 


not  to  tliiit  dark-roljed  iiioon  ;  lonk  not  to  those  meteors  of  hea'vcn. 
My  gleaming  steel  is  aroimd  thee,  the  terror  of  thy  foes !  It  is  not 
the  steel  of  tlie  feelile,  nor  of  the  dark  in  soul  !  The  maids  are  nut 
shut  in  our  caves  of  streams.  They  to.ss  not  theu'  wliite  arms  alone. 
They  bend,  fah-  within  their  locks,  ahove  the  harps  of  Selma.  Their 
voiee  is  not  in  the  desert  ^vild.     Wp  melt  alons'  the  pleasing  sound !" 
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CATH-LODUINN. 


Sliìn  au  rìgli  a  cheum  guu  stad 
Tro'  dhuiblire  nau  ciar  thom  ; 
Fhuair  e  (;raobh  Lòduiun  gu  grad, 
'S  i  'Kibadh  fo  osua  gu  trom ; 

185  Tri  clachau  le  còinnich  ghlais, 
Sruthan  cas  a'  ruith  ri'n  taobh  ; 
Os  an  cionn  bha  'n  teme  'dol  as, 
C'ruth  Lòduinn  'an  ceò  's  'an  gaoith, 
Bha  tauuas  a'  coimhead  gu  h-àrd 

190  Leth-dheanta  de  dheathach  's  de  cheò. 
Chluinuteadh  guth  briste  le  spàirn, 
'S  toii'ui  uilld  a'  taomadh  o'n  òrd. 
Ei  taobh  daraig  gun  duille  's  an  fhraoch 
Chluinnt'  a  chòmhradh  ri  laoich  gun  bhàigh, 

195  Ri  Suaran  'us  Starno  ueo-chaoin, 

Droch  naimhdeau  maraon  do'n  dàimh. 
Dh'aom  iad  air  sgiathan  dubh-dhonu 
Le  sleaghan  'n  an  dòrn  gu  teann  ; 
Fuaim  gaoithe  mu  Starno  nan  long, 

200  'S  a  dhu1)h  fhalt  a'  taomadh  m'a  cheaun. 

Bhuail  farum  a  cheum  an  chuis  ; 


Fingiil  agaiu  advanccd  his  stciis,  wide  throuj^li  tlie  liosoni  of  night, 
to  whcrc  the  trees  of  Loda  shook  amid  squally  winds.  Three  stones, 
with  heads  of  moss,  are  tliere ;  a  stream,  with  foauiing  course  :  ainl 
drcadful,  rcllcd  arouiid  them,  is  tlic  daik-red  cloud  of  Loda.      Ili.^h 
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Stretched  tlie  kiug  liis  step  riglit  on, 

Through  the  murk  of  the  dusky  hiUs  ; 

Soon  found  lie  the  ti'ee  of  Lodin 

Bending  hcavily  beneath  the  IjLast. 
185  Three  grey  moss-covered  stones  (were  there), 

A  rapid  rumiel  rushing  by  theù-  side  ; 

Above  them  wus,  'mid  dying  tìame, 

Cru-Lodin,  in  mist  and  iu  wind. 

The  phantom  looked  forth  from  on  high, 
1 90  Formed  half  of  smoke,  aud  half  of  mist. 

Heard  was  a  broken,  hibouring  voiee, 

And  brawl  of  burn  doAvn-falling  from  the  height. 

Beside  a  leafless  oak,  upon  the  heath, 

Was  heard  his  speech  to  heroes  steru, 
105  To  Swaran  and  ungentle  Starno — 

Evil  foes,  aUke,  to  strangers. 

They  leaned  on  bhick-browu  shield.s, 

Withspear  iu  fist,  firm-grasped. 

The  noise  of  wind  round  Staruo  of  ship.s, 
2U0  And  his  Ijhick  hair  streaming  round  his  head. 

Struck  the  chitter  of  his  steps  upon  their  ear  : 


fi'om  it.s  top  looked  fonvartl  a  gliost,  half  forined  uf  tlie  shadowy 
smoke.  He  poured  his  voice,  at  times,  amidst  the  roaring  stream. 
Near,  bending  beneath  a  blasted  tree,  two  heroes  reccived  his  words : 
Swaran  of  lakes,  and  Starno,  foe  of  strangers.  On  their  diin  sliields 
they  darkly  leaned  :  their  spears  are  forward  through  night.  Shrill 
sounds  the  blast  of  darkness,  in  Starno's  floating  beard. 


DUAN  I. 


Fingal  con- 
timies  his 
night-journcy 
in  quest  of  his 
enemies,  and 
reaches  the 
tree  of  Lodin. 


Ahovc  it  wits 
Cru-LoJin,  a 
phantora  half 
of  smoke  and 
half  of  mist, 
whowasspeak- 
ing  to  lùs  wor- 
shippers,  Star- 
no  and  Swa- 


They  heard 
the  noise  of 
Fingal's  step. 


CATH-LODUINN. 


DUXN  I. 


"  lìinging  tlie 
war-note  ;  or, 
cìeaving  thc 
comhat. 
Beumadh  sig- 
nifies  cleaving, 
also  ringing, 
iis  of  a  bell. 
''  Luno's  son — 
;.  e.  Fingal's 
Bword  of  light. 


Dli'uiricli  iad  suas  'ii  au  aii'ni. 

"Leag  fear  seacliraii  ua.  li-oidliclie,  'yiniaraiii, 

LabLair  Starno  'n  a  àrdan  niòr ; 
205  "  Glac-sa  sgiath  d'atliar  a'd'  làimh, 

'Tha  cruaidh  mar  charraig  nan  còs." 

Thilff  Suaran  a  slileaoli  gu  oTad  ; 

Stad  'us  chrith  i  'an  sean  chraoibli  Ijòduinn. 

Tharruing  na  suinn  ri  'cheik^ 
210  Le'n  hxnuan  a'  beuniadh  còmhraig;" 

Bha  cruaidh  a'  spealtadh  air  cruaidh, 

Lùirichean  'fuaim,  agus  màile  ; 

Ghearr  mac  Luinn  na  h-iallan  uallach  ; '' 

Tliuit  au  sgiatli  bhalhrch  's  an  làraich  ; 
215  C'haisg  an  rìgh  a  làmh  gu  h-àrd, 

Le  faicinn  sìir  Shuarain  gun  airm  ; 

Thionndaidli  a  shùil  fhiadliaicli  'n  a  clieann, 

Agus  thilg  e  a  hxnn  air  làr  ; 

Tharruing  e  'clieum  mall  o'n  t-sliabh, 
220  Fonn  òrain  a"  tìichadh  'n  a  chliabh. 


(iun  fliius  do  'athair  ni  'n  robh  Suaran  ; 
Thidundaidli  Starno  'cheann  o'n  tom  ; 
A  mliala  dliubh  a'  croniadli  trom 
Air  aii'haidli  uaibhrich  an  ànhtin. 


They  heavd  the  treatl  oX  Fingal.  The  warriors  ro.so  iii  arnis. 
"  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer  hnv,"  said  Starno,  in  liia  jiride.  "  Takc 
the  shield  of  tliy  fatlier.  It  is  a  rock  in  war." — Swaran  thrcw  hi.s 
gleaminf,'  spear.  It  stood  fixed  in  Loda's  tree.  Then  canie  tlic  focs 
forward  with  swords.  Tliey  niixed  their  rattlinp;  steel.  Throii<,'h 
tlic  thonss  of  Swaran's  shield  nislied  the  hlade  of  Ltnio.     Tlic  shicld 
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Spraug  tliey  up  in  thuir  arniour. 

"  Swarau,  lay  low  the  wanderer  of  thc  night," 

Said  Starno,  in  his  great  and  wrathful  pridc ; 
205  "  Grasp  thou  in  thy  hand  thy  father's  shield  ; 

It  is  hard  as  the  rock  of  caves." 

Straightway  Swaran  flung  his  spear ; 

It  stopped,  and  quivered  in  Lodin's  aged  tree. 

Tlie  warriors  each  other  charged, 
210  Ringing  the  war-note  with  their  brands." 

Steel  was  clanging  ujjon  stecl, 

Mail  and  helm  resounding; 

Cut  Luno's  aon  the  firni  light  thongs ;'' 

The  bossy  shield  fell  straight  to  earth. 
215  Stayed  the  king  his  arm  on  higli, 

Seeing  strong  Swai-an  without  arnis  ; 

Turned  his  wild  eye  withiu  his  head, 

And  flung  lie  his  sword  on  thc  ground. 

Withdrew  he  his  tardy  step  froiu  tlic  liill, 
220  The  soner-tiuie  stifiino'  in  his  chcst. 


Starno  ordoivd 
Swaran  to  lay 
thi'  intrndi'r 
low. 


He  flings  liis 
sjiear,  whicli 
strui/k  the 
tree  ol'  Lodin  ; 
and,  nishing 
l'onvard,  he 
chargcs  Fingal 
with  liis 
sword.    Fingiil 
speedily  dis- 
arms  hini,  nnd 
generously 
spares  !iim. 


Not  unobserved  of  his  sirc  was  Swaran. 
Turned  Starno  his  head  from  the  knoll, 
His  black  brow  licavily  l)cnding 
On  the  liaughty  facc  of  nigc. 


Starno  is  cn- 
raged  iit  tlie 
def'eat  of  his 
son,  and 
strikes  Lodin'? 
tree  in  wrath. 


fcU  i'oUiiig  011  oarth.  Cleft  tlie  heliuet  fcll  ddwii.  Kiiigal  sjtdiipLMl  tlie 
lifted  steol.  Wrathful  stood  S-waraii,  uiianiicil.  lle  loUcd  liis 
silent  eyes ;  he  threw  his  sword  oii  earth.  'riicu  sluwly  stalkiiig 
over  the  streaiii,  he  whistled  as  he  weut. 

Nor  uiiscen  of  liis  father  is  Swaran.     Starno  turns  away  in  wrath. 
His  shaggv  hrows  Avave  daik,  above  his  gathered  lage.     He  strikes 
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DUAN  I. 


CATH-LODUINN. 

225  Bhuail  craol)li  Lòduiiiu  leis  au  t-sleagli 
Sliiu  e  'cheum,  'us  ghabli  e  'chàthar. 
Thill  gu  Lochliu  uau  gorm  lanu 
Gach  fear  gu  mall,  'n  a  astar  fuin, 
Mar  shiìilihladh  an  cobhar  dà  alld 

230  U  dhà  ghleanu,  'us  siau  's  a'  bheiuu. 


Gu  Tìuthor  thill  an  rìgii  ; 
Glan  dh'dirich  dearrsa  o  'n  ear. 
'N  a  làimh  'au  iomall  ua  h-oidhche 
ShoiIIsich  airm  Lochliu  uam  mòr  thouu. 

235  Glan  araon,  o  charraig  nan  còs, 

Ghluais  nigheau  Thorcuil  nan  caoin  l)heus, 
'Tional  a  ciabh  trom  o'n  ghaoith, 
'S  a'  togail  guth  le  binueas  thcud, 
Guth  Lìdain  nan  slige  fial, 

L'-io  Talla  còmhmiidh  nan  triath  àrd. 


«■  Leader;  lit. 
hiyli  heaà. 


('hunnaic  airni  Starno  'n  a  làimh  ; 
Las  sòlas  'an  anani  ua  h-òigh  : 
Chuunaic  sgiath  Shuarain  r'a  tliaobh, 
'Us  thionndaidh  o  cheannard  an  t-slòigh/ 
245  "  An  do  thuit  thu  aig  do  cheud  sruth, 
i\  riiin  aiunir  nan  ceud  bròn  ?  " 


Loda'.s  tree  witli  liis  s]il'iiv,  He  riiises  the  lium  of  song.s.  'i'licy 
coine  to  the  liost  of'  Loclilin,  each  iii  liis  own  dark  path ;  like  two 
foani-covered  streanis,  from  two  rainy  vales  ! 

To  Turthor's  phiin  Fingal  i-eturned.  Fair  rose  the  lieani  of  tlie 
tast.  It  .shone  on  the  spoils  of  Lochlin  in  tlie  hand  of  the  king. 
Froia  liei-  cave  came  fortli,  in  lier  heauty,  Ihe  daughter  of  Torcul- 
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■225   He  sniote  tlie  trce  of  Lodin  witli  liis  spear, 
He  strctclied  his  step  across  tlie  moor. 
Ecturned  to  Lochlin  of  blue  swords, 
Each  man,  slow,  by  path  of  his  own, 
As  glides  the  foam  on  rivers  twain, 

23Ò  From  valleys  twain,  when  storm  is  on  thc  Ben. 

Back  to  Turor  came  the  king. 
Clear  rose  brightness  from  the  east ; 
In  Ins  hand,  on  the  skirts  of  night, 
Shone  spoiJs  of  Lochlin  of  great  waves. 

235  Likewise  bright,  from  the  rock  of  caves, 
Came  Torcul's  daughter  of  mild  mien. 
Gathering  her  heavy  locks  from  the  wind, 
She  raised  a  voice  in  melody  of  chords — 
The  voice  of  Luhi  of  the  festal  shells, 

240  The  hall  wherc  nolilo  chiefs  abode. 

Saw  she  iu  his  hand  the  arms  of  Starno  ; 
Joy  kindled  in  the  maiden's  soul  : 
Saw  she,  by  his  side,  the  shield  of  Swaran, 
And  tumed  she  from  the  leader  of  the  hosts." 
245  "  Hast  thou  fallen  by  thy  hundred  streams, 
Thou  love  of  maiden  of  a  hundi'ed  woes  ? " 


toriio.  Sho  gathereJ  Irt  liiiir  froin  wLnd.  She  •\vQdly  raised  lier 
song.  The  song  of  Lulan  of  shells,  where  oncc  her  father  dwelt. 
She  saw  Starno's  bloody  .sliield.  Gladness  rose,  a  light  on  lier  face. 
She  saw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swaran.  Shc  shrunk,  darkencd,  froni 
Fingah — '•  Art  thou  fallen,  Ijy  thy  hundrcd  streanis,  0  lovc  of  the 
moiirnful  maid  !  " 


Botli  of  tlieni, 
but  by  separ- 
ate  jiaths,  re- 
turn  to  their 
arniy. 


Fingal  rctursi- 
ed  to  Turor  by 
the  dawn  of 
the  foUo^ving 
moming. 
Oivana  came 
forth  in  gieat 
gladncss  to 
grcct  }iini. 


Seciiig  in  his 
handtheshield 
of  Starno,  she 
gi'eatly  rejoic- 
ed ;  but  recog- 
nising  at  the 
same  time  the 
shield  of  Swa- 
ran, sheturned 
away  in  de- 
spair,  thinking 
tliat  lie  liad 
liccii  slain 
by  Fiiigal. 

The  reina'mdcr 
of  Ihc  histonj 
of  Oivana  is 
lud. 
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CATH-LODUINN. 


"  Dim  ;  lit. 
brown. 


!■  ()(  clouds  ; 
(ir,  of  iravcs, 
Sttnuìh  signi- 
Hcs  liotli,  or 
uiiytliing  ele- 
vated. 


'Utlionio  a  db'èireas  o  nisge, 

Air  do  tliaobli  tba  deaLain  na  b-oidhche. 

Chi  mi  'gbeabxch  dubbacb,  donn," 
25(1  Am  nieasg  nau  tonn,  air  cbìd  (bi  choill'  ; 

Ri  d'  mbuUacb  tha  Lòduinn  's  na  neoil, 

Tigb  mòr  nan  seòd  a  db'aom  o  sbean. 

'An  ceaun  an  taUa  chithear  tball 

Cirutb  Lòduinn  nan  gorm  lann  ; 
255  Chitbear,  mar  fhaileas  'an  ceò, 

'Dhcas  L\mh  'an  scleò  air  ni  m;ir  sgeitb  ; 

'Làmh  cbli  air  slige  nacb  faoin, 

Slige  sòLais  nam  mòr  thriatb. 

'An  talla  taibhs'  'bu  ghLaise  snuadb, 
200  Chìt'  aisre  dealain  nan  stuadh.'' 

Cbruinnicb  sìol  Lòduinu  )-'a  cliìdaolìb, 
Seoid  as  ìir,  'us  suinn  o  shcan. 
Sbìn  esan  an  t-slige  chùbbraidb 
Dhoibhs'  a  shiubhladh  gu  còmbrag  gLin  ; 
2G5  Eadar  e  's  geiltearan  dh'èiricb 

An  sgiath  bbalLach,  bbèarnacb,  dbonn, 
]\Iar  ghcaLìcb  a'  dubbadb  's  na  s]ieur;in, 


Mar  tliein-titbair  ;i'  hiidli  air  ;in  t<iiii, 
Mar  l)bogba  braoin  air  ;igbaidb  stuadb 
270  Thàinig  òigh  'bu  ghhiine  snuadb. 


U-lhiiMlii,  tllilt  risrst  ill  MMtrl-S  !  (Ul  wlliisc  .siili'  ;ilT  tllr  im'trnl'S  nf 
iiii^lit  !  I  lichnld  thc'  (laik  iiiiinii  (h.'S(;cli(liiig,  licliiiul  thy  ic.shuikIìiil; 
wimkI.s.  ()n  thy  top  (Iwclls  the  iiiisty  Loihi :  tlio  huusc  of  tlic  siiirit.s 
of  iiicu  !  In  the  end  of  liis  cloiidy  halK  heiuls  fonvard  Crutli-hida 
of  swonls.  HÌ8  form  is  diiiily  seen,  amid  liis  wavy  niist.  llis  right 
haiid  is  on  his  shielih     In  his  lcft  is  tlie  lialf-viowk'.ss  shcll.     'l'hc 
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U-liorno  tliat  riscst  froni  sea, 

On  tliy  side  are  tlie  ligLtnings  of  night ; 

I  see  the  moou,  dismal  and  dim," 
250  Among  the  waves  behind  thy  woods. 

By  thy  summit  is  Lodin  in  clouds, 

The  great  house  of  the  l^rave  \vho  Avere  of  old. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  seen  afar 

Cru-Lodin  of  weapous  blue — 
255  Is  seen  like  a  phautom  in  mist ; 

His  right  hand,  in  ohjud,  on  somethiug  lilve  a  shiekl, 

His  left  hand  on  a  mighty  shell — 

The  shell  of  joy  to  ■warriors  great. 

In  the  haU  of  ghosts  most  wan  of  hue, 
260  Was  seen  the  track  of  the  lightning  of  clouds.'' 


Ossian  de- 
scribes  the 
hall  of  Lodin, 
situated  above 
the  lofty 
Uhorno.   Here 
Cni-Lodin 
jirusides, 


The  race  of  Lodin  thronged  behind  liim — 
The  brave  aud  great  of  new  aud  ohleu  times. 
Hauded  he  the  fragi-ant  shell 
To  those  who  sped  to  combat  fair  aud  free ; 
265  Betwixt  it  and  the  cowards  there  uprose 
The  bossy,  uotched,  and  dark-browTi  shield, 
Like  moon  wliich  in  the  sky  gi'ows  bhick. 


and  liere  he 
freely  hands 
tlie  fragnint 
shell  to  all 
t)ie  ti-uly 
lirave  ;  Init 
when  cowards 
stretch  to- 
wards  it,  he 
inteiiioses  his 
notched  and 
dnrk-lnown 
sliield. 


Like  sky-tire  hghtiug  ou  a  hill,'" 
Like  rainbow  on  the  face  of  waves, 
70  Came  the  maid  of  purest  mieu. 


.\fter  anotlier 
hiatus  in  the 
text,  Oivana's 
arrival  in  Lo- 
din's  hall  is 
described. 


luof  of  liis  dreadful  liall  is  inarked  with  nightly  fìres. 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of  forinless  shades.  He 
reaches  tlie  sounding  shell,  to  those  who  shone  in  war.  But,  he- 
tween  hini  and  the  feehle,  his  .shield  rises,  a  darkened  orh.  He  is 
a  setting  meteor  to  'the  weak  in  arms.  Bright,  as  a  rainljow  on 
streanis,  canie  Lulan's  white-bosomcd  maid. 


D   U  A  N     II. 


ARGUMENT. 

'  Fiiigal,  reniming  \vith  day,  Jevolves  the  connuand  on  Duth-niaruno,  wlio 
engages  the  enemy,  and  diives  them  over  the  streani  of  Turthor.  Having 
recalled  his  people,  he  congratidates  Dutli-niaruno  on  his  sucoess  ;  but 
iliscovers  that  that  hero  had  been  mortally  woimded  in  the  action.  Duth- 
manmo  dies.  Ullin,  the  hard,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  introduces  the 
episode  of  Colgorm  and  Strina-dona,  which  concludes  this  Duan." — M. 


CATH-LODUIXN. 


D  U  A  N     II. 


"  C'  AITE  blieil  gaisgeacli  nan  triath  'i  " 
Tliuirt  Dubh  mhac  Ròinne  nan  sgiatli  donn. 
"  Co  'n  neul  a  cheil  anns  an  t-sliabh 
Og  dhearrsa  o  Shelma  nan  tonn  ? 
5  An  e  an  rìgh  a  chithear  thall 

'Tighin  0  chàrn  fo  sgèith  na  h-oidhche  ? 
Tha  'mhaduinn  air  Toirne  nan  stuadh, 
'S  a'  ghrian  air  a'  chruaich  'an  ccò. 
Togaibh  'am  fhianuis  an  sgiath, 

10  'Mhòr  ghaisgich  an  triath  a  dh'fhalljli  : 
Cha  tuit  e  mar  thein'  air  an  t-sliabh, 
Dorcha  dh'  fhaicear  a  tlirian  air  làr. 
Sud  fèin  e  mar  iohiir  nan  speur, 
A'  teurnadh  o  blieinn  's  a'  ghaoith ; 

15  Tha  faoibh  a  nàmhaid  'n  a  làimh. 
lUia  m'anam,  a,  rìgli,  fo  l)lu'òn." 


"Wlierc  art  thou,  son  of  tìie  king?"  said  dark-liaiivd  Dutli-inaiuiui. 
'•  Where  hast  thou  failcd,  young  beam  of  Selnial  IK'  rotunis  uot 
from  the  bosom  of  night  !  Morning  is  spread  on  U-th(irno.  In  liis 
mist  is  the  sun  on  his  hill.     Warriors,  lif't  the  shields,  in  my  \>re- 
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"  Where  is  tlie  liero  of  heroes  ?  " 

Said  Du-Mac-Roinè  of  brown  sliields  ; 

"What  cloud  on  the  mountain  has  shrouded 

The  youthful  beam  fi-om  Selma  of  waves  1 
5  Is  it  the  king  who  is  seen  afar 

From  height  descending  'neath  tlie  wing  of  night  ?  ^ 

The  morn  is  on  Torno  of  waves, 

Aud  the  sun  on  the  uphiud  in  mist. 

Raise,  in  my  presence,  the  shiekl, 
10  Great  warriors  of  the  abseut  chief; 

FaU  not  shall  he  like  fire  on  hiU, 

Seen  in  dark  traces  as  it  sinks  to  earth  :"' 

There,  there  he  is,  like  eagie  from  the  sky, 

Descending  from  the  Ben  on  wind ; 
15  The  trophies  of  the  foe  are  in  his  hand. 

My  soul,  0  kiug,  was  under  sorrow." 


Du-Mac- 
Roin',  longing 
for  Fingal's 
return,  asks 
what  had  be- 
come  of  him. 
Sees  him  de- 
ending  the 
mountain. 


sence.  He  must  not  fall,  like  a  fire  from  lieaven,  ivhose  place  is  not 
marked  on  the  ground.  He  comes,  like  an  eagle,  froni  the  skirt  of 
liis  squally  wind  !  In  his  hand  are  the  spoils  of  foes.  King  of 
Selma,  our  souls  were  sad '.  " 
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"Tha  na  naimhdean  'teannadh  r'ar  làimh, 
Mar  stuaidh  'tigh'n'anall  fo  cheò, 
'N  uair  a  chithear  fo  chobhar  au  ceann 
20  Thar  smùid,  nacli  'eil  gann,  'us  scleò. 
Crithidh  fear-siubhail  'n  a  thriall, 
Gun  fliios  dha  cia  rian  a  's  chìr. 

"  Cha  chrith,  mar  fhir-siubhail,  sinn  fein  ; 
Tàirnibhs',  a  thrcuna  bhur  cruaidh. 
25  An  òirich  mo  lanns'  air  a'  bheinn, 

No  'm  f  àg  mi  dliuibh  fèin  a'  bhuaidli  ? " 

"  Na  gnìomha  'dhfhalbh,"  thuirt  an  Dubli, 
"  Tha  'tighin  an  diugh  fo  m'  shìiil ; 
Tha  Treunmor  'bu  leathan  sgiath, 
.30  Ei  'fhaicinn  measg  thriath  a  bli'ann. 
Clia  bu  lag  anam  an  rìgli, 
'S  cha  robh  n  smaointean  riamh  fo  ghìoinli. 

"  0  'n  ceud  srutli  mòr  's  an  fhraoch, 
Thachair  slòigh  'an  caol-ghleann  Chòna  ; 
.3.5  Bha  'n  triath'  r'an  taobh  's  an  t-sliabh. 
'  Cò  'dh'imicheas  sìos  gu  còmhrag  1 ' 
Tharruing  iad  gu'n  leth  an  lainn  ; 
Bha  dearg-shìiil  's  gach  ceann  fo  àrdau  ; 


■'  Xcar  us  iire  tht^  fucs,  Duth-maruiio.  They  coiiii'  forward,  likr 
wavcs  iu  uiist,  wlieu  thcir  foamy  tops  arc  sceu,  at  tiiucs,  abovc  tlio 
IdW-failiuj^  vaijour.  The  travcller  sliriuks  ou  his  jouruey ;  lic  kuow.s 
uot  wliithcr  to  fly.  No  treuibliug  travellers  arc  wc  !  iSous  of  licrocs 
call  forth  the  stcei.  Shall  thc  sword  of  Fiii^al  arisc,  or  sliall  a  war- 
rior  lead  1 " 
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"  The  euemy  are  pressing  round  us, 
Like  waves  surging  ouwards  iu  mist, 
Wheu  theii'  crests  are  seeu  iu  foam, 
20  Over  smoke  aud  haze  widespread. 
The  ti-aveller  trembles  on  his  way, 
Iguor-ant  of  the  proper  course  to  take. 


Tells  him  of 
the  approacli 
of  the  enemv. 


"  Not  tremble,  like  travellers,  shall  we  ; 
Draw  ye,  ye  strong  oues,  your  steel. 
25  Shall  my  blade  rise  up  on  the  Beu, 

Or  .shall  I,  to  yourselvcs,  the  couquest  lcave  ?' 


Fingal  a-sks 
whether  he 
shall  lead 
the  tìght, 
or  leave  tlie 
victory  to  his 
frienJs. 


"  The  deeds  of  the  past,"'  replied  the  Du, 
"  Come  to-day  beneath  my  eye  : 
Treuumor  of  the  ample  shicld 
30  Is  to  be  seen  'mid  chiefs  of  old. 

Not  streugthless  was  the  soul  of  the  kiug, 
Aud  liis  tliouolits  werc  never  uudcr  fear. 


Du-Mac-Roiu' 
refers  to  the 
conduct  of 
Treunmor, 
Fiugal's 
grandfather. 


"  From  thcir  hundred  grcat  streams  'mid  heiitli 
Eucountercd  hosts  iu  Cona's  narrow  glen ; 
3.5  Their  leaders  were  beside  them  ou  the  height.^ 
'  Who  wUl  (fii'st)  go  down  to  combat  ? ' 
Their  brauds  they  half  unshcathed  ; 
A  red,  'wroth  eye  was  iu  cvcry  licad  : 


At  the  battle 
of  C'ona  a  dis- 
pute  arose  as 

who  should 
command. 
Each  insisted 
on  the  honour 
for  himsclf. 


The  deeds  of  old,  said  Duth-iuaruno,  an;  like  paths  to  our  eyes, 
0  Fingal !  Broad-sliielded  Trenmor  is  stUl  seen,  auiidst  his  owu 
dim  years.  2Cor  feeble  was  the  soid  of  the  king.  There,  no  dark 
deed  wandered  in  secret.  Froui  their  hundred  streams  came  tlie 
tribes,  to  grassy  Colglancrona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them. 
Each  strove  to  lead  the  war.  Their  swords  were  often  half-un- 
VOL   I.  C 
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"  Miglity 
.s|)ear  ;  lit. 
rare  or  siir- 
paseing.   This 
word  còrr  is 
very  frequent- 
ly  used  by 
Ossian,  and 
ol'ten  difficult 
to  render  pro- 
perly. 


Gach  fe.ir  lcis  fein  's  an  doire  thall, 
40  'S  e  'mìichtidli  nau  dàn  fo  'ùrLa. 
(''ar  son  a  ghèilleadh  iad  d'a  ohèile  ? 
Bn  olioimeas  feum  an  sìnns're. 

"  Bha  Trcuumor  le  "sldeagh  chòrr  's  an  t-.sliahh ; 

Bu  ghasda  fo  'chiabh  an  t-òig-f  hear ; 
45  Chunnaic  e  'n  nàmhaid  a'  triall, 

'S  bha  'anam  gu  ciar  'am  bròn. 

Dh'iarr  e  air  gach  gaisgeach  treun 

Mu  seach  'hhì  'riaghLadh  a'  chòmhraig. 

Chaidh,  ach  thiU  iad  fo  bheud 
50  (Vn  nàmhaid,  'us  beinu  na  còmh-stri. 

0  'charraig  fcin,  fo  chòinnich  ghlais, 

Theù'ing  Treunmor  uan  gorm  sgiath  ; 

Than-uiug  gu  leathau  's  a'  chòmhrag, 

'S  glieiU  anus  a'  cliarraid  na  dàimli. 

55       "  j\lu-u  cuairt  do'n  triath  'au  sUabli  a'  bhLùir, 
Thionail  na  sàir  le  aoibhneas  mòr ; 
j\Iar  aiteal  a's  taitneach  's  na  raoin, 
Bha  guth  cumhachd  gu  caoiu  o  Shehna. 
Bhuail  ua  triathau  leo  feiu  'an  còmhrag, 

GO  Gus  au  d'oiricli  's  a'  chòmh-stri  cunnai't ; 
An  sin  blia  an  t-àm  do  'n  rìgh 
'Chur  ceann  air  au  strì  le  '(ihruaidh." 


s}ieathed.  RlhI  rolleil  tlieir  eyes  of  rage.  Separate  thuy  stood,  aiid 
humnied  their  surly  songs.  "  Why  should  tliey  yield  to  each  other? 
their  fathers  weru  equal  iii  war."  Trenmor  was  tliere,  with  hi.s 
people,  stately  in  youthful  locks.  lle  saw  the  advancing  foe.  The 
grief  of  liis  soul  arosc.  He  bade  thc  chicfs  to  lead,  hy  turns  :  tliey 
led,  but  tliey  were  roUed  away.     From  his  own  mossy  liill,  bhie- 
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Apart  stoocl  each  man  in  the  wood, 

40  And  smothered  songs  Avithin  his  Ijrcast. 

Why  to  his  peer  shoukl  any  yiehl  ? 

Equal  in  power  their  sires  had  lieen. 

■"Treunniur,with  mighty  spear,wasoii  tlie  lieight; 

Stately  the  youth,  l)eneath  his  waving  hjcks ; 
4.'i  He  saw  the  enemy  tli'aw  near, 

And  his  soul  grew  dark  iu  sorrdw. 

He  bade  eacli  warrior  l)ohl 

In  turn  to  rule  the  fight. 

Went,  hut  turiied  they  uuder  scath 
50  From  foemen  on  the  mount  of  strife. 

From  his  own  gTey  moss-groAvn  rock, 

Down  came  Treunmor  of  bhie  shields  ; 

Widely  swept  he  through  the  fight, 

And  the  strangers  vielded  in  battle. 


Treunmor 
iTiles  that  eaoh 
shall  lead  iii 
tiirn. 

Tlifv  did  .so, 
aiid  were  all 
defeated.     At 
length  he 
liiinsrlf  went 
fuiward,  and 
spn'dily 
routed  tlie 
eneniv. 


"'  Around  the  chief  on  tlie  niount  of  war, 
Gathered  the  brave  in  gladness  great. 
Like  knidly  breeze  across  the  fields, 
Was  voice  of  power  from  Selma  mihl. 
Alone  the  leaders  struek  in  combat, 
UntLl  that  danger  in  the  fray  arose  ; 
Then  was  the  moment  for  the  king 
The  conflict  with  his  steel  to  close." 


Ever  after- 
wards,  one  of 
the  chiefs  com- 
manded  in  or- 
dinary  circuni- 
stances  ;  but 
in  those  of 
great  danger, 
Treunmor  led 
the  host :  and 
they  submit- 
ted  to  this 
rule  in  Selnm. 


shieldcil  Trenmor  oame  down.  H(/  led  wide-.skirted  battle,  and  tlie 
.strangers  failed.  Around  liira  tlie  dark-browed  warriors  came  :  they 
stntck  the  shield  of  joy.  Like  a  pleasant  gale,  the  words  of  power 
rushed  forth  from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led,  by  turns,  iji 
war,  tiU  miglity  danger  rose  :  then  was  the  liour  of  the  king  to  con- 
nuer  in  the  field. 
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«  Jrom 
hlackuess  a 
sj)irit  will 
eome  fortli ; 
lit.  will  come 
to  the  bare 
/ilacc,  (ir  inJo 


"  Clia-n  ann  giin  eòlas  dhuinn  fein," 

Thuirt  Cromghlas  nan  geur  lann, 
G.')   "  'Chaidh  sinns're  nam  beann  fo  ìiir. 

C()  e  'bheir  còmhrag  's  an  t-slial)h, 

'S  rìgli  nam  beann  àrd  air  elud  ( 

Tha  ceathach  thall  air  iomadh  tom  ; 

Jjuaileadh  sonn  's  gach  cruaich  a  sgiatli ; 
70  Thig  tannas  o'n  duibhre  gu  lom," 

A  sheòlas  gu  còmh-stri  an  triath.' 

Dh'fhalbh,  'us  ghabh  gach  triath  a  thom  ; 
Chuir  bàird  nam  foun  am  beachd  air  triathan. 
Bu  lablira  na  caismeachd  nan  sonn 
75  Toii'm  an  Duibh  o  'chopau  ciar, 
'S  e  'togail  a  sgiath  's  a'  chòmhrag. 


]\Iar  thoirm  mhòr  o  uisge  tliall, 
Tliàinig  sìol  Thoirne  anall  ; 
Bha  Starno  'an  eudann  còmhraig, 

80  'S  Suaran  o  innis  nan  stoirra. 
Sheall  gach  laoch  o  'dlionn  sgiath, 
Mar  .shamhla  ciar  aig  cloich  Lòduinu, 
'N  uair  sheallas  e  o  chìd  na  gealaich, 
"S  i  'diibhadh  fo  eallaich  's  an  speur, 

8.5  "S  dealan  tannais  sgaoilte  's  au  oidhche. 


•  "  Not  viukuciwn,"  saiil  C'roliiliia-j,'Ins.s  ot' shiclds,  •'ure  thc  di'Ci,l.s  of 
oxir  fiithers.  liut  vlio  .sliall  iiow  luad  thc  war,  licforc  thc  racc  of 
kings?  Mist  scttlcs  on  thcse  four  dark  liiUs  :  witliiu  it  let  each 
waiTÌor  strike  hi.s  shidd.  Sjiirits  iiiav  dcsccnd  iii  darkncss,  aud  niark 
us  for  the  war." 

TIu'V  wont,  each  to  his  hill  of  mist.      I'.ards  iii;iikiMl  thi'  siuiiids 


"  Not  witliout  (beqiioathiug)  kuowleilge  uuto  us,' 

Said  C'romglas  of  keeu-edged  brauds, 
05  "  Did  our  mouutaiu  sires  go  down  to  dust. 

Wlio  is  he  to  lead  the  battle  ou  the  hill 

Wheu  the  kiug  of  high  Beus  is  away  ? 

Mist  rests  ou  many  a  height  iu  ^dew  ; 

On  each  of  these  let  hero  strike  his  shield  ; 
7(1  From  bhickness  a  spirit  wiU  come  forth,"  ^ 

To  guide  thc  leader  to  the  fight."' 

Weut,  and  took  each  chief  his  hill ; 
The  bards  of  song  close-marked  the  chiefs. 
Louder  than  war-note  of  the  heroes 
7.T  Was  boom  from  dusky  boss  of  Du  ; 
Aud  he  it  is  who  lifts  the  shield  iu  A\ar. 


Cion.gUus  oli- 
jects  to  tlie 
foUowing  of 
thisprecedent, 
and  jiroposes 
that  eacli 
leailer  shoulil 
retire  to  a  peak 
of  the  niitìty 
niountain  be- 
fore  theni, 
where  a  spirit 
would  jmint 
out  him  wlio 
was  to  lead. 


The  proposal 
is  acted  on, 
and  Du-Mac- 
Roin'  is  de- 
rUvcì  leadcr. 


Like  mighty  ruar  of  water  from  afar, 
Onwards  came  the  race  of  Toruo. 
lu  fore-frout  of  the  fight  was  Starno, 

s(i  Aud  Swarau  from  the  dwelliug-phice  of  stijrui.'^ 
From  his  dun  shield  each  hero  gazed, 
Like  spectre  dark  by  stoue  of  Lodiu, 
Wheu  he  looks  from  bchind  a  moou 
Which  pales  ])eneath  a  burdcu  iu  the  .sky,-' 

8.5  Aud  phantom  flashos  spread  through  uight. 


Tlie  ciicniy — 

the  race  of 

Torno — ad- 

vance, 

U'd  hy  Starno 

and  .Swaraii. 


of  tlie  shields.     Loudest  ruiig  thy  bot:s,  L)uth-uiaruii(i.     Tliou  iiiust 
lead  in  war  ! 

LLke  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U-thorno  camo  down. 
Starno  led  the  hattle,  and  Swaran  of  stonuy  isles.  They  looked 
forward  f'rom  iron  shields,  like  Cruth-loda  fìery-eyed,  when  he  looks 
from  liehind   the  darkened  nionn,  and  strews  his  signs  on  night. 
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Tliachair  aig  Tùrthor  ua  siiiun, 
Mar  bliruailleiu  thonu  air  druim  a'  cluiain. 
Bha  beuman  beucach  dlìith  ri  'chèile  ; 
Am  bàs  a'  leum  thar  trèin  's  au  t-sliabh, 
1)0  Mar  uial  dc  chhicha-raeallain  garbh, 
'S  gaoth  mhòr  'n  a  cearb  ag  èirigh  ; 
Na  siantau  mar  tliorrunn  a'  falbh, 
'S  muir  tllioi'clia  h  .spàirn  a'  bcucaiL 


"  Tlie  time 
tliat  is  goue  ; 
lit.  wcnt  up- 
wanh.  A  very 
i'oiamon  ex- 
pivssiou  for 
]KLst  tiini'  is 
"  tluit  wliidi 
lias  declined, " 
ijone  doìcn- 
wards. 

k  AVith  his 
Irain  ;  lit. 
u'ith  his  skirt. 


A  .strì  Thuirnc,  's  duibhe  gruaim, 
'j.')  (_!"  uim'  au  cuirinn  'an  duau  do  chreuclichiu  'i 

Tlia  tliu  "s  an  àui  a,  cliaidh  suas," 

A  tha  gun  tuar  ào  m'  lèirsinn. 

Thàinie  8tarn'  a  nall  le  còmhracr, 

'Us  iSuarau  mòr  le  'chearb  do  'n  strì.'' 
Kiu  Cha  robh  do  hiuu  guu  bhrìgh  's  a'  chòmli-stri, 

A  Dhuibh  mhic  Ròinne  o  'n  Tuath  thìr. 

Thcich  Lochliu  tliar  au  uisge  thall ; 

Bha  triath'  nau  hiun  air  call  an  smaoiutuan ; 

Thiouudaidh  iad  am  mòr  rosg  mall 
1(1.')  Air  teicheadh  o'n  chàni  do'n  t-skiagli. 

('lniahvs  stoc  Fhionnghail  o  'u  chruaich  ; 

Thill  siol  Alba  o  ruiiig  's  a'  ghcaun. 

i5u  lioumhor  mu  Thiirthor  uau  stuadli 

A  tlniit  li'aisiiich  <>-uu  tuar  fo  hiiun. 


Tlie  foes  met  by  Turtlior'.s  struaiii.  Tliey  lieavei.1  like  ridgy  waves. 
Tlieir  eclioing  strokes  ariì  mixeil.  Sliadowy  ileatli  flies  over  thc  liosts. 
Tlicy  werc  cloiuls  of  liail,  witli  stiually  wiiids  in  tlicir  skirts.  Tlicir 
sliowcrs  are  roaring  togetlier.  Delo w  tliem  swells  tlic  dark-rolling  dccji. 
Strife  of  glooniy  U-thorno,  why  should  I  maik  tiiy  wouiids  ! 
Thou  art  with  the  ycar.s  that  are  gonc  ;  thoii  iadcst  du  my  soid  I 
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Tlie  Wiirriors  met  at  Turor, 
Like  writhing  waves  on  ridge  of  oeean. 
Cleaving,  claugiug  strokes  fell  tliick  togetlier ; 
Deatli  leaped  o'er  strong  ones  on  tlie  hill/' 
TMi   Like  a  cloud  of  rugged  hailstones, 
While  a  great  wiud  surges  in  its  skirt ; 
The  elements  like  thunder  careeriug, 
And  ocean  dark  is  bellowiug  in  throes. 

Combat  of  Torno,  bhickest  in  gloom, 
95  Why  put  in  song  thy  gashiug  wouuds  ? 

Thou  art  iu  the  time  that  is  gone," 

Wliich  has  no  Ijrightness  in  my  sight. 

Over  came  Staruo  to  the  ccjufiict, 

And  Swaran  great,  with  his  traiu,  to  the  fray.'' 
100  Not  pithless  iu  the  fìght  thy  spear, 

Du-Mac-Roiu',  from  uorthern  hind. 

Fled  Lochliu  'cross  the  water  far. 

Bereft  of  tliouglit  were  the  chiefs  of  spears  ; 

Their  great,  slow  eyes  they  rolk'd, 
105  Wheu  their  people  fled  from  the  hill. 

Heard  was  Fiuoal's  horn  from  the  height ; 

Tm'ued  Alba's  race  from  pursuit  iu  the  gleu. 

Mauy,  arouud  Turor  of  waves, 

The  heroes  who  fell  wan  lieueatli  tlie  sword. 


Tlioy  anil  tln 
Fingalians 
engage  at 
Turor. 


Os.si;in,  vv- 
gariling  tln' 
liattlcclTarn.i 
as  coviM'i'ii 
witli  glooni, 
and  now  iii 
thefaroH'tinie, 
refuses  to  enter 
intoitsdetails; 


Init  nicri'lv 
stati's  tliiii 

Loi-lllill   llnl 

auross  the 
water. 
.Starno  anil 
Swaran  weii' 
Ix'i-eft  of 
thoviglU  liy 
the  Hìght  'ol' 
their  people. 
Fingal  speed- 
ily  reealls  his 
nien  froiii  the 
pursuit. 


Stariio  liroiight  fonvard  his  skirt  ol'  war,  aml  Swanin  liis  i,iwii 
(liirk  wiiig.  Xor  a  liarmless  fìre  is  Diith-iiiaruno's  swonl.  Loclilin 
is  roUed  ovcr  her  streams.  Tlie  'wrathful  kiiigs  are  lost  in  thought. 
They  roll  their  silent  eyes,  over  tlie  flight  of  tlieir  laud.  TIic  liorii 
of  Fingal  was  heard  ;  the  sons  of  woody  Albion  rctiirncil.  But 
many  lay,  by  Turthor's  stream,  sOent  in  their  blond. 
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110       "  A  thriatli  Chmtlimo,"  thuljliairt  aii  rìgh, 
"  'Mhic  Ròinne,  'shealgair  nan  torc  ciar  ; 
Gun  bheud  cha  do  thill  thu  o  'n  strì, 
A  gliarbh  iohxii-  a'  teurnadh  o  'n  t-slialjh. 
Bithidh  Lànshùil  an  ùrla  lihàin 

115  Fo  aoibhneas  aig  a  h-uisge  fein, 

Le  Ceann-daoine,  òg  mhac  do  ghràidh, 

'S  e  '"  iadhadh  mu  Chràthmo  fo  'n  bhcinn." 


o  He  drew  the 
anow,  ke. 
The  word 
iuthaidh  herc 
useil  for  arrow 
is,  I  helieve, 
to  lie  found 
in  Ossiaii 
only.  Tlie  nio- 
dern  word  is 
aaiijhead,  froni 
the  root  nàtìt, 
to  transfix  ; 
I.at.,  sagitta. 
SMhach,  adj. 
pitrcinn,  said 
to  1k>  the  root 
of  tiuxon. 


"  'S  e  Cìilghorm,"  fhreagair  an  sonn, 
"  An  ceud  f  hear  'chaidh  nuU  do  dh'Alba ; 

120  CWghorm,  ciar  mharcaich  nan  tonn 
Thar  gleannaibh  crom  an  t-sàile. 
Tliuit  a  bhràthair  le  làimh  an  Lioich, 
'S  dli'fhàg  c  faoin  a  thalla  thall  ; 
Ghabh  tuinidh  'an  Cruadinn  an  fhraoich 

Il'.')  Am  measg  sàmhchair  nam  baoth  chàm. 
Thàinig  a  sh\ol  a  mach  'n  an  àm 
Gu  còmli  -stri  nach  gann  's  a'  bhlàr  ; 
Tliuit  iad  'an  còmh  -stri  nan  hmn  ; 
'S  leanisa  lot  shinns're  'bu  shàr, 

130  A  rìgh  innis  a's  fuaimeara  càrn." 

Tharruing  e  'n  iutliaidli  o  'tliaoljh;" 
Gun  tuar  thuit  an  laocli  gu  Làr  : 


"  Chief  of  Cratbmo,"  said  tlie  king,  "  Diith-niaruno,  huntcr  nf 
boars  !  not  harmless  returna  my  eagle  from  the  fielil  of  focs  !  Fur 
this  white-bosomed  Lanul  sliall  hrighten,  at  hcr  streams  ;  Canilona 
shall  rejoice,  as  lie  wanders  in  Cratlimo's  fielils." 

"  Colgorm,"  replied  the  chief,  "  was  tho  fìrst  of  my  race  in  Albion ; 
Colgorm,  the  rider  of  ocean,  through  its  watery  vales.     llc  .slew  lii.s 
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110       "  Prince  of  Cramo,"  said  tlie  kiug, 

"  Roinè's  son,  tliou  liunter  of  darlv-brown  boars, 
Not  liarmless  from  tlie  fray  liast  thoii  returned, 
Tliou  eagle  great,  from  mountain  swooping  down. 
Lan-huil  of  bosom  white, 

115  WiU  jo}-ful  be  by  her  river-side, 

With  Ken-don,  young  son  of  thy  hjve, 

As  he  roves  round  Cramo  beneath  the  Ben." 


Hi'  uongratu- 
hites  Du-Mac- 
Kniu'  ou  his 
},Mlkiuti'y  in 
wiiiniug  such 
a  fij;lit,  and 
.siifaks  ol'  the 
joywith  wliicli 
his  wife  auil 
boy  will  hear 
of  his  prowess. 


"  Cul-gorm,"  answered  the  brave  orie, 

"  Was  the  first  who  crossed  to  xUba — 
120  Cul-gorm,  dark  rider  of  the  waves, 

Over  the  salt  sea's  crooked  glens. 

By  the  warrior's  hand  his  brother  fell ; 

Across  (the  sea)  he  fled  his  empty  hall ; 

He  made  his  home  on  Crua-lin  of  heath, 
125  Amid  the  silence  of  the  lonely  cairns. 

His  sons,  in  scason  due,  went  forth 

To  plenteous  figlit  in  war  ; 

Fell  they  in  eonflict  of  l^rands  ; 

Mine  is  the  'wound  of  forefathers  brave, 
130  King  of  the  land  of  soundino:  cairns." 


Du-Mac-Roin' 
gives  a  biief 
account  of  the 
Iiassing  of  the 
fu-it  of  his 
aucestors — 
Cul-gorm  — tn 
Alba,. 


His  aucestors 
all  were 
warriors,  aud 
lic  says  that 
lic  had  been 
woundcd  as 
they  liad  been. 


He  drew  the  arrow  from  his  side  ; 
Strengtliless,  the  hero  fell  to  eartli. 


brotlier  iii  I-tliomo  :  lie  left  the  lanil  nf  liis  fatliers.  He  eliose  liis 
place,  iii  silence,  ty  rocky  Crathmu-oraulo.  His  race  came  fortli,  in 
their  years  ;  they  came  forth  to  war,  biit  they  ahvays  fell.  The 
■woimd  of  my  fathers  is  Hjine,  king  of  echoing  isles  !" 

He  drew  an  arrow  froni  his  side  !     He  fell  pale,  in  a  laml  lui- 
kno'wn.     His  sonl  came  forth  to  his  fathers,  to  their  stormy  isle. 


( In  this  hc 
draws  forth  an 
arrow  which 
had  stuck  in 
his  sidc 
(thoUf;li  uii- 
icrvcd  liy 
his  fricuds), 
iind  he  falls 
dead  to  earth. 
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tìliiuljluiil  'aiiain  gu  'sliiuns're  uacli  caoiu, 
(iu  iunis  mhaol  nan  stoirm  àrd, 

135  A'  leantuiim  tamiais  tuirc  de  cheJ') 

Air  sgiathau  nan  gaoth  mòr  's  a'  chàru. 
Sheas  laoich  gu  sàmhach  mu-n  cuairt, 
Mar  chloich  Lòduiun  nam  fuath  air  slialjli 
'N  uair  a  chi  fear-siubhail  iad  shuas 

14(1  0  astar  au  fheasgair  tro'  chiar, 

'S  e  'm  barail  gur  tannais  nan  aosda, 
'Tha  'suidheachadh  faolìh  uam  lilàr. 


nThethoughts 
whieh  in  liis 
I)l-east  lay 
dfPii  ;  lit. 
which  were 
over  ovfar 
away.     Tliis 
word,  Oiall, 
ovcr,  occui- 
ring  very 
freciuently,  is 
one-  of  thc 
niost  troublc- 
sonie  whicli  ii 
translator  of 
Ossian  lias  to 
ileal  witli. 

I>  Out  of  view  ; 
lit.  /rom  ihe 
eye. 


TJuiit  an  oidliche  air  Toirue  chnui  : 
ìSheas  iadsan  mu-n  t-sonn  fo  Ijhròn. 

145  Bha  osag  mu  seach  anns  gach  ciabh 
'An  co-thional  nan  triath  mòr. 
An  sin  bhris  o  'n  rìgh  gu  mall 
Na  smaointean  a  bha  thall  'n  a  chlial)h  :" 
Ghairm  Ullin  nan  clàrsach  's  naii  dàn, 

]  50  "S  dh'iarr  moladh  èiiigh  mu  'n  triath. 
"  Cha  tein'  e  'chaidh  sìos  gun  leus, 
A  chithear,  's  a  leumas  o'n  t-sìiil : ' 
C'ha  dealan,  a  chaillear  's  au  speur  ; 
('liaidh  esan,  'bha  treun  air  chìd. 

155   liu  chosmhail  ri  grdin  an  laocli, 
A  slieasivs  fii.d  air  fiiobluir  bhrnuu. 


There  tlipy  pur.iued  boius  of  luist,  along  thi-  skiiis  of  wiu.ls.  'l'lic 
chiefs  stooil  silent  around,  a.s  the  stones  of  Loda  on  tlieir  liiil.  'l'lir 
traveller  .sees  theni,  thnui^fh  the  twilight,  froiu  liis  lonely  j)alli.  llc 
thinks  them  the  ghosts  of  thc  aged,  foriiiiug  futurc  wars. 

Night  came  ilowu  on  U-thoruo.     Still  stnnd  tlic  cliicl's  iu  thcir 
grief.     Thc  l)lrt.st  whistlcd,  hy  turns,   tlirougli  cvci-y  warrioi's  liair. 
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Fled  liis  soul  to  his  fathers  grim, 

Iii  the  bleak  abode  of  tempests  high, 
13.)  Chasiug  spectre-boars  of  mist, 

On  wings  of  great  winds  on  the  cairn. 

Sileut  stood  warriors  around, 

Like  Lodin's  stone  of  phantoms  ou  the  hill, 

When  the  wayfarer  sees  them  ou  high, 
140  In  cvening  travel  through  the  gloom, 

Aud  deems  them  sjurits  of  the  aged 

Adjustiug  the  .s])0Ìls  of  war. 


DUAN  II. 


Tlie  warrrioi.s 
.stand  around 
hini  in  silent 
gricf. 


Xight  fell  uu  Toruo  browu  : 
Stood  they  rouud  the  chief  in  sorrow. 

145  The  blast  l)y  turus  blew  tkrough  the  locks  ' 
Of  the  array  of  mighty  chiefs  ; 
Then  slowly  from  the  king  broke  forth 
The  thoughts  which  iu  his  breast  lay  deep.' 
CaUed  he  Ulliu  of  harps  aud  .sougs, 

l.jO  Aud  bade  praise  of  the  chief  ari.se. 

"  No  fii'e  was  he  that  sauk  without  a  Hauie. 
Xow  seen,  uow  leapiug  out  of  view  ;''    . 
No  bghtuing-flash  lost  in  the  sky, 
Was  he  the  mighty  one  (now)  gone. 

1.").5  Tlie  warrior  was  like  a  suu 

Which  staudeth  lono-  on  brow  of  Bens. 


Fiugal  ealls 
upon  Ullia  to 
raisehispraise, 
and  reeount 
his  faniily 
liistorv. 


Fingal  at  lengtli  broke  fortli  from  the  thoughts  of  his  soid.  He 
called  Ullin  of  harps,  and  bade  the  .song  to  rise.  "  No  falling  fire, 
that  is  only  seen,  and  then  retires  m  night ;  no  departing  meteor 
Wivs  he  that  is  laid  so  low.  He  was  like  the  strong-beaming  sun, 
long  rejoicing  on  liis  hilJ.  (.':dl  thc  namcs  nf  liis  fathcrs.  I'riim  thcir 
dwellin"s  old  ! " 
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CATH-LODUINN. 


«  Na-maile- 
ciar.    This  is 
oiie  of  a  hun- 
di'ed  liistances 
iii  wMch  or- 
dinary  grani- 
niatical  usage, 
as  now  estab- 
lished,  is  ig- 
nored  by  Os- 
sian,  orappar- 
ently  set  aside 
for  tlie  sake  of 
rhyme.    Ceir, 
cèire,  is  the 
gen.  ofciai'. 
The  instances 
are  far  too 
numerous  to 
be  all  marked 
in  these  note.s. 


Gairm  air  ais  a  sliiuns're  nacli  b'fluioin 
0  'n  tuinidh  's  au  àm  a  l)h'auu. ' 

"  'luuis-Thoirne,'"  thuirt  am  bàrd, 
lG(i  "A  dh'èireas  gu  h-àrd  's  na  stuaidh, 
Chi  mi  fo  ghruaim  do  cheauu  thall 
Measg  ceathaich  a'  snàmh  air  chuan  ; 
0  do  ghleannaibh  thàinig  na  triatliau 
Alar  fhìor  ioLair  uan  sgiath  treun  ; 
1G.5  Sìol  Chìdguirm  na  màile  ciar," 

'Tha  'n  Lòduinn,  ligh  liath  uan  speur." 
'An  àrd  Tlioirne,  iunis  nan  gaoth, 
Dh'dircas  Lurthan  nau  sruth-chàrn  ; 
A  liath-chearm  gun  choill',  's  e  maol, 
170  'S  a  chàthar  faoin  'n  a  chaol  ghleann. 
Aig  fuaran  Cliurtho  's  fuaimear  braon, 
Thuiuidh  Eìu'mar,  sealgair  nan  torc. 
Bha  'nighean  mar  dhearrsa  caoiu, 
Stri  -nandaoine  an  uchd  bhàin. 

17.")       'S  lìonmhor  rìgh,  a  b'àirde  triath, 
'S  lìonmhor  triath  fo  sgiathan  douu, 
'S  iomadli  òg,  'liu  truime  ciabli, 
'(41ial)li  talla  Kiirmhair  nan  ciar  long, 
'Thàinis:  air  ionnsuidh  na  h-hich 


I-tliorno,  .said  tlic  bavil,  that  visest  luidst  riilgy  sciis  !  AVliv  is 
tliy  licail  so  glooiny,  in  the  ocean's  niist  1  From  thy  vales  canic 
f'iirth  a  racc,  fearless  as  thy  strong-winged  caglcs ;  thc  racc  of  Col- 
gorni  of  iron  shields,  dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tornioth's  resounding  isle,  arose  Lnrthan,  stnamv   liill.      Il 


CA-LODIN. 
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Recal  liis  fathers  great 

From  tlieir  aliode  in  time  wiiich  was." 


"  Imiis-toriio,'  said  the  bard, 
li;(i  "  Which  risest  high  amid  the  waves, 

I  see  thy  head  far  off  iu  gioom, 

'Mid  mist  which,  on  the  oceau,  tloats. 

From  thy  glens  came  leaders  forth 

Like  eagles  true  of  powerful  wiug, 
IGy  Cul-gorm's  race  of  dusky  helm," 

That  dAvell  in  Lodin,  hoaiy  mansion  of  the  skies.' 

In  Toruo's  height,  aljode  of  wiuds, 

Rises  Lur-han  of  streamy  cairns, 

Its  grey  head  treeless  and  bald  ; 
170  And  desert  the  moor  iu  its  narrow  fìorse. 

By  Cur-lio's  spring  of  sounding  tlow 

Dwelt  Rurmai',  hunter  of  boars  ; 

His  daughter  was  as  radiance  mild, 

Stri-nau-don'  of  Imsom  fair. 


The  banl, 
addressing 
Innis-torno, 
says  that  froni 
its  glens  the 
warlike  race  of 
Cul-goraicame 
forth. 


In  Tunio,  neai- 
Curor,  dwelt 
Ruv]n:ìr,wli()sc 
heautiful 
daughter,  Stri- 
nan-dona,  was 
wooed  by 
hundrcds. 


Full  many  a  king  of  noblest  chiefs, 
FuU  many  a  chief  of  dark-bro wu  shiehl, 
Full  many  a  youth  of  heaviest  locks, 
Sought  Rurmar's  hall  of  gaUeys  dark. 
They  came  to  woo  the  maid — 


bent  its  wooJ}'  head  over  a  silent  vale.  Tliere,  at  foamy  Criinitli's 
souTce,  dwelt  Euriuar,  liunter  of  boars  !  His  daughter  was  fair  as  a 
sunheam,  white-hosomed  Struia-dona  ! 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  ùon  shields ;  many  a  youth 
of  hea^'y  locks,  came  to  Eurniar's  echoing  hall.     They  came  to  woo 
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t;ATH-LODUINN. 


180  Gu  slios  Tlioime  fhiadhaicli,  fhaoiii  ; 

'S  aiiiuir  ghasd',  do'n  geiU  ua  sh^igli, 

Sheall  i  slos  o  'ceumaibh  caoin, 

Stri  -nandaoiue  nau  cioch  àrd. 

Ma  's  auu  air  siubhal  au  fhraoich, 
185  Bu  ghile  na  'n  canach  a  cruth  ; 

Ma  's  ann  air  tràigh  uau  stuadh  faoin. 

Na  'n  cobhar  air  aomadh  uau  sruth. 

Bha  'sùileau  soluis  niar  dhìi  reul ; 

Mar  bhoglia  nan  speiu:  'am  braou 
190   A  guìiis  àluiuu  fo  'ciabh  feiu, 

'S  duibhc  na  nial  fo  ghaoith  ; 

Iju  tuiuidh  dhuit  auam  uau  hiocli, 

A  Str\-uaudaoiu'  'lm  cliaoiue  Làmh. 

Thàinig  Cùlgliorm  'u  a  loiugeas  fuiu, 
195  'S  Corcul-Sùrau,  an  treun  fial, 

Na  bràithreau  o  Thoù-ne  uam  beum, 
A  dh'  iouusuidh  dearrsa  uau  ceud  triatl 
Chuuuaic  i  ua  Laoich  'n  an  cruaidh ; 
Bha  'h-auara  a'  luaidh  air  Cìdgorm. 
200  Sheall  caoin-reul  Lochlin  o  stuaidh 
Aii-  aiuuir  àluinn  'bu  ghLxine  ìirLa, 
'Si  'togail  a  làmh  geal,  caoiu, 
Stri-naudaoin'  Tiu  ohiiinuc  sìiil. 


the  niaid,  the  statcly  liuiitiess  of  Toniioth  wilil.      liut  tlicm   luokfst 
careless  from  thy  stcps,  high-liosonied  Striua-dona  ! 

If  on  the  lieath  she  luoved,  her  breast  was  whiter  tliaii  tlie  down 
of  Caiia ;  if  on  the  sea-beat  shoie,  than  the  foaiu  of  the  rolliiii; 
ocean.  Her  eyes  were  two  stars  of  light.  Ilcr  i'aic  was  heaven's 
bow  iu  showers.     Her  dark  hair  flowed  round  it,  like  tlie  streaniiii"; 
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180  To  Torno's  rugged,  liaiTeu  slope. 

But  the  goodly  maid  to  wliom  hosts  would  yiekl, 

Looked  down  in  her  uutroubled  steps, 

Stri-nau-don'  of  bosom  high. 

If,  on  the  heath  she  moved, 
1 85  Wlnter  than  C'ana  was  her  form  ;  ^ 

If.  on  the  shore  of  restless  waves,^ 

Than  foam  on  the  curliiig  flood. 

Her  eyes  of  light  were  like  two  stars  ; 

Like  bow  of  heaven  in  mild  shower 
190  Was  her  face  of  beaut}^  undcr  locks 

Blacker  than  cloud  in  storm. 

Thy  dwelling  was  the  soul  of  heroes, 

8tri-nan-dòn'  of  smoothest  hand. 


Description  of 
Stri-nan-dona. 


In  his  own  galley  Cul-gorm  came, 
195  And  Corcul-suran,  geuerous,  brave — 

Brothers  from  Torno  of  echoing  souuds — 

To  woo  the  light  of  huudred  heroes. 

She  saw  the  warriors  in  their  steel ; 

Her  soul  was  praising  Cul-gorm. 
•_'0(i  Lochlin's  mild  star  from  waves  beheld  ^" 

The  lovely  maid  of  pm-est  breast, 

Tossing  her  smooth  white  arms, 

Stri-nan-dòn'  of  bluest  evc 


At  length  Ciil- 
gorm,  and  liis 
brother,  C'or- 
cul-suran, 
came  to 
court  her. 
She  secretly 
loTed  the  for- 
nier ;  both 
loved  her ; 


c'louds.  Thou  wert  tlie  dwellcr  of  souls,  wliite-lianded  Strina-doua  ! 
Colgorm  came,  in  liis  ship,  and  Corcul-suran,  kLng  of  stells.  The 
brothers  came,  from  I-thorno,  to  woo  the  simbeam  of  Tormoth  wild. 
She  saw  them  in  their  echoing  steel.  Her  .soul  was  fixed  on  blue- 
eyed  Colgorm.  Ul-lochlin'.s  nightly  eye  looked  in,  and  saw  the 
tossing  arms  of  Strina-dona. 


4S 


CATH-LODUINX. 


".  Iii  conflict 
tliey  closed  ; 
lit.  into  con- 
jiict  they 
ireni. 


Blia  gruaim  air  ua  bràitlirean  fo  àrdau  ; 
205  Tliacliair  au  sùileau  'au  sàmlichair ; 

Thiouudaidli  o  'cheile  ua  garbh  threiu  ; 

Bhuail  iad  au  sgiathau  's  au  làraich  ; 

Chiith  gach  làmh  'an  ceann  gach  lainu 

Chaidh  iad  'au  carraid  nan  hxoch  " 
210  Mu  Strì-nandaoine  'l/fhaide  cialjh. 

Tliuit  Corcul-Sìu-au  'u  a  fhuil 
'An  innis  nan  tuil  's  nau  càru. 
Chuir  'athair  òg  Chùlgorm  gu  muir 
()  Thoirne  uam  muc,  a  tha  thall, 

21.'')  Aii'  seachrau  mar  chaochla  ua  gaoithe. 
'An  raoii  fada  Chruailinu  an  fhraoich 
(xhabh  saoi  uach  robli  faoiu  a  thàmh. 
'N  a  aouar  cha  do  thuinidh  au  hxoch  ; 
Bha  dearrsa  'bu  chaoiue  r'a  làimh, 

220  Nigheau  Thomie  a  b'  airde  fuaim, 
Strì-uaudaoine  nan  srruaidh  tlàth. 


Wratliful  tlu'  lirothei's  fro-\vned.  Their  flaiiiiiig  eye.'i,  in  silence, 
met.  They  turned  away.  They  struck  their  sliields.  Their  hands 
were  trembling  on  their  swords.  They  rushed  into  tlie  strife  of 
heroes,  for  long-haired  Strina-doua. 

Corcul-suran    fell    in  Llood.       (>n   hi.s    i.sle    raged  llie    strengtli 
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Gloomy  aml  wrathful  grew  tho  brothcrs  ; 
■20.">  In  siJence  met  their  e)-es  ; 

The  hcroes  stern  from  other  turued  away ; 

Struck  they  their  shield  on  battle-field  ; 

Tremlìled  each  hand  on  the  head  of  cach  sword 

In  the  conflict  of  waniors  they  closed," 
210  For  Stri-nan-don'  of  lonscst  hair. 


and,  muhially 

estraiigecl,thf_v 

at  leiigth  en- 

gagi'  in  ludi'tal 

roinliat. 

( 'nrcul-suran 

ù  slain. 


Fell  Corcul-sm'an  in  liis  blood, 

In  the  island  of  floods  and  of  cairns. 

His  father  sent  young  Cul-gorm  to  sca, 

From  Torno  of  whales,  in  distance  far, 
21.")  To  wandcr  witli  the  changes  of  the  winds. 

On  the  long  moor  of  heathy  Crualin 

The  valiant  hero  took  his  rest. 

Nor  lonely  did  the  brave  one  dwell ; 

By  his  side  was  radiance  mildest, 
220  Danghtcr  of  lond-sounding  Torno. 

Stri-nan-dòn'  of  soft,  warm  check. 


The  fathor 
banishes  f'nl 
gorin,  wliii, 
after  niany 
A'anilerings, 
fixed  his  honie 
at  ("rualin,  in 
Alha,  where, 
in  (lue  tinie, 
Sti-i-nan-ihiUii 
joins  liiin. 


iif  hi.s  fetlier.  Hf  tiu'ncd  Cnlgnnn  fiYini  I-thnrno,  tn  ■vvander 
nn  all  the  winds.  In  Ciathmo  -  craulo's  rocky  field,  lie  dwelt 
by  a  foreign  .^treani.  Xor  darkenod  the  king  alone  ;  that  beam 
of  liglit  wa.s  nenr,  tlif-  dangliti'r  of  r'fhoing  Tnniinth,  wliiti'-arnicd 
.Strina-dnn.a. 


D  U  A  N      1  1  I. 


arc;u:mext. 

'  Ossiaii,  after  sonie  general  reflec,tion.s,  Jesci'ibes  tlie  .situation  of  Fingal,  and 
the  position  of  the  aiuiy  of  Locbliii.  Tlie  conversation  of  Stavuo  aii<l 
Swariui.  Tlie  episode  of  Cornian-trunar  and  Foinar-bragal.  Staino,  froiu 
his  own  exaiuple,  leconimends  to  Swaran  to  siu-prise  Fingal,  who  had 
retireil  alone  to  a  neigliljouring  liill.  Upon  Swaran's  refasal,  Starno 
unikntakes  tlie  cntcrpiiso  liimself,  is  overcome,  an<l  taken  prisoner  liy 
Fingal.     He  is  (lismisseil,  after  a  severe  reprimaiiil,  fur  liis  cruclty." — M. 
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('ATli-l>01)l'lNN. 


D  U  A  N      II  r. 


('lA  as  tha  ynithan  iia  bha  aiin  ? 
C'  uin'  a  thaomas  an  t-àni  'tha  'fallih  ? 
C  àit'  an  ceil  aimsir  a  clà  cheann 
'An  ceathach  'tha  mall  's  nach  gann, 
.5  A  taobh  ballach  le  gnìomh  nan  seòd  ? 
Tlia  mo  shealladh  air  linnte  'dh'  aom  ; 
Cha-n  fhaicear  ach  caol  na  bh'  ann, 
Mar  dhearrsa  na  gealaicli  'tha  faoin, 
Air  linue  'tha  claon  's  a'  ghleann  : 
1»  An  so.  dh'  èireas  deahin  a'  chòmhraig  ; 
An  sin  thuineas,  gun  sòlas,  neo-threin  ; 
Cha  chuir  iad  an  gniomhan  air  cliòmhhi 
Air  aimsir  'tha  m()tluu'  'n  an  deigh. 

Thus',  a  thuiueas  am  measg  nan  sgiath 
iri  'Thogas  anam  nan  triatli  o  bhr(")n, 
A  chlàrsach  o  Cliòna  nan  sian. 


■Whcnc(!  is  tliL'  sti'oam  of   ycars 'ì      ■\VlutliiT  do    llicy    nill    aloiif;? 
Whcrc  havc  thiiy  liid,  iii  luist,  thcir  iiuuiy-cukmrcd  -sidus  ì 

I  h)(ik  iuto  the  timcs  of  ohl,  but  they  scem  dim  to  Ossian's  eyes, 
likc  rcilectcd   moonbeams,   on   a  distant  lake.      Here  rise  the  red 


D  U  A  N      III. 


Whence  are  tlie  streams  of  wbat  lias  Ix'cu  l ' 
Wlicu  wiU  liave  ebbed  the  age  now  Howìul;-  hu  '. 
Wbere  sbrouds  Time  its  two  extremes 
lu  mist  slow-roUing,  vast  of  fold — 
5  Its  side  all  starred  witb  bero-deeds  'ì 
I  bend  mine  eye  upon  tlie  ages  Hed, 
Seen,  but  in  narrow  gleams,  is  all  tbat  was, 
Like  to  tbe  glimmer  of  a  sickly  moou 
On  water  windiug  tbrongb  a  glen. 
10  Here  fiasb  tbe  liglitning-gleams  of  war  ; 
Tbere,  joyless,  dwell  tbe  faint  of  beart ; 
Tbeir  deeds,  togetber,  tbey  wiU  not  engrave 
On  Time  wbicb  foUows  tbem  witb  stately  tread. 

0  tbou  wbicb  bast  tby  dwelling  "mid  tbe  sbiebls, 
1 5  Rousing  tbe  spirits  of  tbe  brave  from  grief — 
Tliou  liarp  of  Coua  of  storms, 


Thc  poet  lusUs 
wliat  is  thc 
(irigiii  of  thi' 
piist,  Mllil 
wlun  tlic  iuc- 
spnt  wiU 
close.     Tinic 
hiiles  its  bc- 
ginning  anil 
end  in  dark- 
ness,  wliich 
reveals  iio- 
thing,  but  thc 
ileeds  ot'  tlie 
brave. 
The  piist  is 
scen  but 
diiiilv  :  yet 
the  l'ight  of 
valour  sliincs 
therc,  whilc 
tlic  lccblc 
caniiot  iii- 
scrib,-  thcir 
ilccds,  thuugli 
;dl  hcaped  tu- 
gctlicr,  on  tlic 
rccords  ol' 

tilllc. 


beams  of  war  !  There,  sileut,  chvells  a  feeble  race  !  They  mark  no 
years  with  their  deeds,  as  slow  they  pass  along.  Dweller  between 
the  .sliiolds  !  thou  that  awakest  the  failiiig  soiil !  descend  from  thy 
wall,  harp  of  Cona,  mth  thy  voices  three  !     Come  with  that  which 
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CATH-LdDUlNN. 


1 
DUAN  III. 

Thig  si()8  u  11  l)li;ill;i  ';iiii  cliòir : 

Le  d'  tliri  glmtluiu  tliig  guu  stad, 
'Soillseachadli  gu  grad  na  dli'fhalbh  ; 

20 

Tog  samhla  nau  hiocli  nach  robh  lag, 
.\ir  rliiiu-  àui  a  clKiidh  fad;i  th;ill. 

A  Thoiruc  uaii  stoirui  's  uan  cru;icli, 
Clii  mi  sliuas  mo  dhream  ri  d'  thaobh  ; 

25 

Fionughal  ag  aomadh  fo  gliiuiiim, 
Thar  uaigh  mhie  Ròiuue  nacli  b'  fliaoiu. 
Ri  'làiudi  tlui  ccumiin  naii  triatli, 
Sàr  ,slie;dgidrcau  nan  ciar  tliorc  mòr. 
Aig  Tùrthor  a'  luidhc  's  ;in  fhraocli 
Rìgh  Lochlin  '.s  :i  Lioicli  ';in  ccò  ; 

:5(l 

An  dà  rìgh  feargach  arr  dà  cliàrii, 
A'  coiniliead  a  uall  tliar  an  sgiathan  ; 
iìlia  "n  scalladli  ;iir  reultan  na  h-oidhchc, 
'Tlia  'seachrau  le  soillse  gu  h-iar, 
Crutli  Lòduinn  ag  aomadh  gu  li-àrd, 

35 

Mar  theiue  leth-chaillte  'au  nial  ; 
'S  am  Fuath  a'  cur  a  macli  uan  g;i(ith 
Lc  de;daiu  ri  'n  taobli  ro'  bliàs. 
Chuniudc  Starno,  le  còlas,  uach  b'  fluidiu, 
N;u-h  gcille;idli  an  saoi  "s  ;i'  bhlài'. 

io 

'l'ri  u;iirc;in  bliu;nl  c  'chr^iobh  lc  fcirg ; 

kiiiil 

cs   tlii'    |i:ist  :   ivai-   tlii'    fornis  uf  okl.  ini   tln'ii'  owii  ilaik  liiowu 

ycars  ! 

U-thonio,  liiU  iif  stiiiius.    1   lii'holil  luy  rart'  (.ii  tliy  siilc.      Fìuj;ìi1 

is  hv 

niliii^;',  iii  uÌLslit,  ovcr  Jliitli-uiarinio's  toiiili.      Nc.ii'  liiin  are  tlii; 

stcps 
liost 

(if  his  hcToes.  huntrrs  oi'  thc   Loar.      i'>y  'rurthor's  streiini  the 
(if  Lochlili    is  (locp  in   shailcs.     Thc  wrathful   kiu^.s  stood  ou 
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(A)ni('  ilown  frum  tlie  wall.  cunK-  ncar  ;- 
With  tliy  threc  voices  come,  (lehxying  not, 
<i)iu(k  to  shed  light  on  all  that  now  is  gone. 
.'II  Thi'  image  raise  of  heroes  liravc 
<  >n  dusky  Timc  noAv  far  awa}^ 


He  iiivokes 
the  harp  to 
iTproduce  tlii' 
iiuagL'  of  tlu' 
lu'ioi's  of  old. 


Torno  of  storms,  aiid  rugged  heiglits, 

l  see  on  high  my  kindred  by  tliy  side  : 

Fingal  bending  in  gluoni 
1'.')  At  the  grave  of  Roinè's  gaHant  son. 

By  his  side  are  the  steps  of  ehiefs, 

Fell  hnnters  of  great  tawny  boars. 

At  Turor,  lying  on  tlie  hcath, 

(Ai"e)  Locldin's  king,  and  warriors  in  iiiist.. 
3»  The  two  kings,  wrathful,  on  twu  cairns, 

Look  forth  aeross  their  shiehls  ; 

Their  gaze  was  un  tiie  stars  of  night, 

Wliieh  wander  westward  in  brightness. 

( 'ru-Lodin  was  Ijcnding  un  high, 
:">■)   Like  fire  half-hist  in  eloud, 
.    While  the  spii'it  seuds  forth  the  winds, 

With  lightniug  by  their  side,  forerunning  dcath 

Saw  Starno  of  kuowledge  profouud, 

That  the  hero  wouhl  uot  yiekl  in  war. 

411       Tln-iee,  in  wrath  hc  struek  the  tree  ; 


Fiugal  is  sii'U 
ou  tlu'  lu'iglit 
ofToiuo.lifii.l- 

ill','  nvlT  tlii' 

-vavri.r  1)11 
Jla.-liiiin'. 
The  wai'i'iois 
are  by  hi.s 
.side. 


Thc  ifinnaut 
of  Loeliliu's 
host  i.ilyingoii 
the  heather, 
Staruo  aud 
Swarau,  aii.xi- 
ously  cousult- 
ing  the  stars, 
wliile  Cru- 
Lodiii  bends 
over  tlu'iii. 


Froin  liis 
l<unwledge  of 
tli,-  stars, 
.Staniii  undei- 
stauds  that 
Fingal  caii 
uot  hc  sulj- 
ducd  iu  war. 


twu  hills  ;  tlicy  looki'il  tbrward  Iroiu  tlieir  lnw.sy  sliidils.  'l'liey 
loiikc'd  forward  tu  tliL'  .stars  of  night,  red-waiidoriiig  iii  tlu'  west. 
Criitli-luda  bcuds  froni  liigli,  like  a  formless  meteor  in  clou.ls.  IIi- 
send.s  aliroad  the  winds,  and  niarks  tliem  witli  lii.s  signs.  .Staiim 
fiiresaw  that  ^forven's  king  was  iiut  tu  yirld  in  wai. 

He  twice  .stniek  the  tree  in  wratli.      llr    nisln'd    liefurc   liis  son. 
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ì'ÀVd  "sliiublial  guu  luheirg  gai  "mhac," 
'S  e  'mùchadh  nam  fomi  dha  feiu, 
'S  a'  clàistiun  gaoith  thrèin  'n  a  chiabli. 
Thionndaidh  na  saoi  o  'chèile, 
4.5  Mar  dhà  dharaig  threun  's  a'  chàrn, 
Gach  aon  diubh  do  ghaoith  a'  gèilleadh, 
'S  ag  aomadh  o  bhemn  thar  alkl ; 
C'rithidli  am  mòr  gheugan  tliall 
Fo  osaig,  a  bheucas  o  'n  ghleanu. 

■50       •■  Bha  Annir,"'  thuirt  rìgh  nau  loch  ciar, 
"  Mar  theine  'chaidh  sìos  o  shean  ; 
Thaom  e  o  'shùilean  am  bàs 
'An  còmhrag  nam  blàr  's  nan  sgiath  ; 
Bha  'shòlas  'am  bàs  uan  hioch  ; 

')ri  Fuil  cho  caoin  ri  sruth  an  t-samhraidh, 
'N  uair  a  bheir  e  o'n  àrd  chreig  fhaoin 
Aoiblmeas  nach  baoth  gu  gleaun  càthair. 
Tliàinig  e  mach  o  Luthcormo 
'An  coinncamh  Chormaiu,  an  sonn  treuu, 

(iO  Esan  o  Urlor  nan  sruth, 

A  thuineadli  fo  sgèith  a'  chòmhraia'." 


n  Straightway 
lie  liied  hira  ; 
lit.  withmit 
rust,  &c.  ;  oi' 
])ossibly,  mth- 
oiU  hainicr 
ur  trofiji;  l'iji' 
mehyhc, 
wliirl,,   Ibr 
tli.-  s;ike  of 
rlLvtlim  here, 
liiight  be  0011- 
tnii-tecl,  sigiii- 
lies  liaiiiier,  or 
tlie  baiul 
H'liich  follows 
11  liauiier. 
Tlie  meaniiig 
theii  would 
lie,  sccrctli/. 


'l'liìiiuig  (Jormau  "ii  a  loiugeas  tlhonu 
(Ju  (ìorm-mhcidl,  nni  -)i  iadh  an  tonn. 


Ile  hmnmcd  a  surly  song ;  and  heard  Iiis  hair  iii  wind.  'I'uiir'iI 
iV(ini  one  auother,  they  stood,  like  two  oaks,  whieli  diirerriit  wiiids 
liad  heut ;  each  haugs  over  its  owii  loud  rill,  aiid  shakes  its  liouj^lis 
in  tlie  coursu  of  bliìst.s. 

"  Annir,"  said  Starno  of  lakes,  "'H'as  a  firc  that  eousunu'd   ul'  nld. 
lie  poured  dealh  i'rom  his  eyes,  along  thc  striving  lields.     IIis  jny 


Straightway  he  hied  him  to  his  son," 
WhUe  to  himself  he  muttered  songs, 
And  listened  to  the  strong  wind  thi-ough  his  hair. 
From  eiich  other  tiirned  the  chiefs  away, 
45  Like  two  sti"ong  oaks  on  mouutain  height, 
Each  oue  yiekliug  to  the  blast, 
And,  ù'om  the  Beu,  o'erhanging  a  ravine  ; 
Sway  their  great  bouglis  on  either  side, 
'Xeath  blast  loud-howliuo-  throuo-h  the  olen. 


He  goes  to  his 
son, 

who  tuni.s 
from  him. 
They  are  likc 
two  oak-trees, 
one  on  either 
side  of  a  ra- 
vine,  thcir 
boughs  swayeil 
hither  and 
thither  by  thi- 
irinJ. 


50        "  Aunir,"  said  the  kiug  of  dark-brown  luchs, 

"  Was  like  fire  which  passed  away  of  old  ; 

Death  he  poured  from  forth  his  eyes 

lu  the  warring  strife  of  shields. 

His  joy  was  in  the  death  of  warriors; 
55  Blood  (to  him)  was  sweet  as  sunimer  stream, 

A^Tien  from  a  high  bare  rock  it  brings 

Great  gladuess  to  a  moory  glen. 

From  Lu-Cormo  came  he  forth, 

To  encounter  Corman,  warrior  stroug  ; 
liti  He  (was)  fi'om  Urlor  of  rivers  ; 

Dwelt  he  beueath  the  winof  of  war.  " 


Stanio  lU-- 
.scribes  his 
fatlier  Annir, 
who  delighted 
in  sliedding 
the  blood  of 


aud  tells  that 
Comian,  chief 
of  Urlor, 
came  to  Oor- 
mal,  Annir's 
dwelliu"  ; 


Came  Corman  in  his  galleys  bruwn 
To  Goi-mal,  girdled  liy  the  wave  ; 


was  iu  the  fall  of  men.  BlooJ  to  him  was  a  sumiuer  stream,  that 
brings  joy  to  withereil  vales,  from  its  own  mossy  rock.  He  came 
forth  to  the  lake  Luth-cormo,  to  meet  the  tall  Corman-tnmar,  he 
from  Urlor  of  streams,  dwcller  of  hattle's  wLng." 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal,  with  liis  dark-bosomed 
ships.     He  saw  the  daughter  of  Annir,  white-anned  Foiua-bragal. 
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"  Wailike  Au- 
iiir ;  lit.  An- 
Hir  ofstrokes; 
ov,  of  clcaving 
drokes. 


I>  Set  fortli  (^ 
nceaii  wiJe 
lit.  lool-  thr 
iirrnt  ocerni 
'iimlerhis 
hcml. 


C'liuuuaic  niglicau  Auuir  naui  beum," 
65  Fìona  gun  blieud  uan  làmli-geal : 

Chuuuaic'  (■  ;    's  clia  1)'  flianiu  a  sùil 

Air  maraicli  "bu  dubli-gliorm  triall. 

Dli'  fhalbli  i  gu  'luiug  auns  au  oidhche, 

Mar  ghcahich  a'  boilLsgeadh  tro'  ghleann. 
70  Ghabh  Anuir  au  cuau  nu^r  fo  "clicaun  ; '' 

Ghairm  e  gaoth  ucaiimhor  gu  'cliraun. 

( 'ha  -u  anu  leis  feiu  a  bha  "n  hioch  ; 

Blia  Starno,  a  mhac,  ri  'thaoljli. 

jMar  iohtir  Thoruo  fo  òg  sgiath 
7;')  Tliioiuidaidh  nio  slu~iil  air  an  triath. 


'   'riir.Ml-ll  ;llul 

tlUMUfrl,   liis 

sriul   I  SMW  ; 
lit.   ì  siuchis 
suiU  lu  ils 
back. 

'I  Iii  tlieiluk. 
iie.s.s  ot'  iiifjlit  I 
,11'ose  ;  lit.  / 
took  thc  dtfrk- 
ncss-nfniijht. 


Tliàiuig  siuu  gu  Urlor  bheucach. 

Le  'shluagh  ghluais  C'orniau,  au  treun  fliear. 

ilhuail  siuu,  'us  thug  au  uàmhaid  buaidh. 

'N  a  fheirg  sheas  m'  atliair  fn  "chruaidh  ; 
80  Ghearr  e  na  badaiu  lc  "laiuu, 

'G  au  sgathadh  fo  àrdau  uach  ganu. 

15"  fhiadhaich  'us  bu  dhearg  a  .shùil. 

Chunuaic  mi  'anam  gu  'cliul,'' 

'Us  ghabh  mi  dìdjhradh  na  h-oidhche  ;'' 
8.j  Thog  mi  cruaidh  chlogaid  o  'u  raou, 

Sgiath  bhòaruach  o  bheuui  uach  irfliaiiiii  ; 

Agus  dh'  iarr  mi  'u  nàmhaid  thall 

Le  sleafjh  yun  cheann  "am  làiinh. 


lie  saw  lici- !  >;oi-  raivlrss  inllcl  liur  cyi.s,  iiii  tlir  liiler  nr  stonii\ 
wuvc'.s.  SliL'  Ik'il  In  liis  shiii  in  ihirknuss,  likc  a  uiou)ilii.';im  tlirouuli 
11  nightly  vale.  Annir  i)Ur.sue(l  alon;;  the  (lceip  ;  ho  ealled  thc  wiml.s 
of  heaven.  Xov  alone  was  tlic  kiii;.;  !  .Slarno  >vas  liy  his  sidc 
Like  U-thorno's  youn<j  eagle,  I  turiicil  iiiy  cycs  nu  iny  fathci'. 
Wc  rusheil  into  roaviiif;  Urlor.      Witli   liis  pcuplc  cauic  tall  ( 'nr 
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Saw  lie  tliL'  daugiiter  i)f  waiiikc  Aniiir" — 

I'^L'ena  faviltless,  tke  wliite-armed. 

Hc  saw  :  n(.)r  heedless  was  lier  eye 

( )f  tlie  niariner  of  Jark-bhK'  paths. 

To  Lis  ship  she  hied  her  at  uigiit. 

Like  muon  when  shiuing  through  a  gien. 

Aunir  set  forth  o'er  oeeau  wide  ;'' 

He  ealled  a  mighty  wind  uutu  his  ma.st. 

Nor  tlid  the  hero  go  ah^ue ; 

Starno,  his  sou,  was  by  his  side. 

Like  eagie  of  Torno,  ou  youug  wing, 

I  turned  my  eA'e  upnu  tln'  i'hief 

C'auie  we  to  higii-souudiug  Urlor. 
Advaneed  brave  C'orman  with  his  hnst. 
AVe  struck,  aud  the  foe  prevaihxL-^ 
In  wrath  my  father  stood  l^eneath  his  steel 
He  hewed  down  bushes  with  his  sword, 
Lopping  them  iu  bouudless  rage. 
Red  aud  savage  was  his  eye  ; 
Through  and  through  his  soul  1  saw,' 
And  in  darkness  of  uight  arose. '' 
A  helm  of  steel  I  lifted  off  the  field, 
A  shield  all  hacked  by  heavy  strokes, 
And  sougiit  the  foe  across  tlie  phiiu, 
With  a  lieadless  spear  iu  my  haud. 


inim-trunar.  AVe  fuuglit  ;  but  thi'  fne  jpievailed.  lu  liis  wiath  luj' 
fiither  .stiiud.  Hi.'  loiipC'd  the  youu.i;  tiees  with  liis  .•iwuid.  ìHa 
eycs  rnlled  red  iu  liis  rage.  I  marlved  tlu;  soul  of  the  king,  and  I 
retired  iii  night.  Frnni  the  field  I  tnok  n  ))roken  Iiehuet  :  ;i  .sliield 
that  was  pierced  witli  steel :  pointless  Wiis  the  spear  iii  uiy  haud. 
I  went  to  tind  tlie  fne. 


f.-U  iii  l„vi. 

WÌtll  lli.s 

iliiugliti'r 
Fc'fiia,  whi.  IV- 

tlU-lK'lt  llis 

love,  aiul  sc- 
cretly  wi'iit  oll 
iii  liis  shiii  at 
uight. 

Aiiuir,  neLijiii- 
l.ani,-il  liy 
Stanio,  tìii'ii  ii 
youth,  ]iur- 
sues, 


reaches  Urlor, 
attacks  t'or- 
mau,  and  is 
defeated. 

Starno,  seeiug 
his  father  in 
grief  and  rage, 
resolves  to 
avenge  hini  ; 

in  the  dark- 
ucss  of  niglit, 
elothed  in  bri>- 
keu  armour, 
he  aiiiiroaehes 
Coriiiiiii  aiiil 
Feella  as  a  sup- 
l.Iiaut. 
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IJL'AX  III, 

Aii'  carragli  shuidli  Cormaii.  aii  trciui, 

'JO 

Darag  a'  lasadh  roimhe  fèiu  ; 

Fo  chraoibh,  nach  robh  fada  thall, 

Bha  Fìona  ghasda  nan  rosg  mall. 

Thilo'  mi  'u  so-iath  l)hri.ste  "ii  a  i'òir, 
'lJ.s  labhair  le  fòill  mii  .sliith. 

!)5 

"  Air  taobh  a  mhara  beueaicli'  feiu 

Tha  Auuir  "u  a  hiidhe,  au  treun  ; 

Thuit  au  rio-h  's  a'  ehòmlirasi;  ouu  bhuaidh  ; 

Tha  Staruo  'togad  na  h-uaigh' ; 

Chuir  mise  o  Lòduiun  a  uall 

100 

Gu  làmh-gheal  ghasthi  uau  rosg  mall, 
A  dh'  iarraidh  d'a  h-athair  a  ciabh, 
'Theid  mar  ris  an  triath  's  an  ìiia-. 
Thusa,  'rìgh  Urloir  nan  gleaun, 
Caisg  còmlirag,  'us  taisg  do  laun. 

105 

Gus  am  faigh  e  'n  t-slige  fhial 

0  chiar  làimh  dheirg  Chrutli  Lòduiuu." 

Dh'  èù-ich  an  òigh  fo  dheoir  's  au  t-.sbalili, 
Tharruiug  i  o  'leadan  a'  chiabh, 
'Bha  'seachran  air  a  l)roilleacli  bàu. 

1  Udou  the 

110 

Fo  osaig  'bha  'snàmh  gu  mall." 

f,'i'titly-stir- 
liug  hiPfze  ; 
lit.  iiiulcr 
lirce-M  which 
ivus  nwimmììig 
slovily. 


Chuir  Cormaii  au  t-.slige  'am  làimh  ; 
Dh"  iarr  e  "au  aoilihucas  mo  thànili. 


( )n  ;i  vnrk  sat  tall  ( 'iiniiiiii-tiuiiiir,  liosidc  liis  liuriiiiii;-  inik  ;  aml 
m%u'  liiiii,  bonciitli  a  troo,  sat  ilrcii-lni.sdnieil  Foiiia-liràgul.  I  tiircw 
iiiy  liriiken  .shield  Ticforo  her.  I  .sjioke  tho  wiiril.s  of  jioaco.  "  Jjcsido 
liis  riilling  sea,  lie.s  Anuir  of  iiiaiiy  lakes.  Tlie  kiiig  was  jiicrcod  iii 
liattle  ;  and  Starno  is  to  raise  his  tomb.  Jle,  a  soii  of  Loda,  hc 
sends  to  white-handed  Foina,  to  liid  hcr  send  a  lock  froni  her  hair,  to 
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Ou  a  mf-k  sat  Coiman,  tlie  stroiig, 
'.Mi  An  oak-log  blazing  before  him. 

Beneath  a  tree,  not  far  away, 

Was  gooflly  Feena  of  slow-moving  eye.s. 

I  tliing  the  broken  shield  before  her, 

Aud  gently  I  spoke  of  peace. 
'J.">  ■■  By  the  side  of  his  owu  souudiug  sea 

Low  lies  tlie  vahaut  Anuir  ; 

lu  a  losing  fight  the  king  has  Mlen, 

(And)  Starno  is  raising  the  toml). 

He  seut  me  from  Lodin  hither, 
100  To  the  goodly  White-haud  of  slow-moving  eycs, 

To  ask  for  her  sire  a  lock  of  her  hair, 

Which,  with  the  king,  shall  go  beneath  the  sod. 

Thou,  king  of  Urlor  of  the  gleus, 

Stay  thou  the  war,  and  sheathe  the  sword, 
105  TiU  he  receive  the  brimming  shell 

From  the  dark  rod  liand  of  Cru-Lodiu.'" 


He  says  th.it 
Starno  is 
slaiii,  anil  asks 
Feena  i'ov  a 
tross  of  lier 
hair  to  be  laid 
in  her  father's 
grare  ;  also, 
begs  of  Cor- 
mantosheathe 
the  sworj  till 
the  fallen  war- 
■  rior  shouki  re- 
ceive  the  shell 
from  Cni- 
Lodìn. 


Tearful  ou  the  liill  arose  the  maid  : 
From  her  clusteriug  hair  she  drew  a  tress, 
Which,  over  her  white  bosom,  wandered, 
110  Upon  the  gently-stirriug  breeze." 
PLaced  Conuau  in  niy  hand  the  shell, 
•To}*ful,  he  askcil  mc  to  i-epose. 


Fecna  grants 
his  wijuest, 
and  Conuaii 
treats  him 
w-ith  all  kind 


rest  witli  lier  father  in  earth.  And  thou,  kiug  of  roaring  Urlor,  let 
the  battle  cease.  till  Annir  receive  the  .shell  from  fiery-eyeil  Cnith- 
loda." 

Burstiiig  into  tears,  slie  rose,  and  tore  a  lock  from  hor  hair ;  a 
lock,  whieh  wandered,  in  the  hlast,  along  her  heaving  breast.  Cor- 
nian-tnmar  gave  the  shell ;  and  hafle  me  to  rejoice  before  him.     I 
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IJIAX    111. 

Liii.lli  iiii  tc;iiiii  i\'w  i\n\\^  ;in  t-.'^liiilih, 

.M'  ;ii;li;ii(lli  f.i  (■lilnnaiil  'l.u  (.•lu;ir. 

1  ir, 

'riiuit  ."iil^il  ;iir  ;in  nàmhiiid  tluill  ; 
J)ir  eii'ich  mi  m;ir  tli;inn;i.s  mnll. 
Bhuail  mi  C'orman  mòr  's  an  taolih  ; 

"  Tliy  lil'u  was 
(111  niy  swonl  ; 

Ut.    //((/  SjtOìl, 

"  'Fliìona,  lilia  d'  fliaolih  air  mo  lainu  ; " 
l'ilui  ili.  lihr(>illt';u'h  fo  fliuil  's  ;in  fliraocii. 

lL>n 

(  "  ;ir  sou,  ;i  uÌL!;he;in  n;in  laocli  ;i  lih"  anu, 

.MIi(i.'<L;;iil  tjui  ruTLìu  ilo  liliràthar  r' 

Dh'  ciricli  ma(l;iiuii  ;  illi    fliallih  ;iii  nàiiili;ii 

1. 

Mar  clicf)  'tlia  'suàmh  air  ;i'  lihcinu  ; 

Bhuail  Auuir  (Hipan  nan  sgiiith, 

12.') 

Agus  ahairm  air  a  cliiar  mhac. 
Thàinio-  mi  'am  fuil  a  nall  ; 
Tri  cJuiairt  dh'eirich  guth  au  lanich, 
Mar  osag  ghaoith  a  bluiscas  tliall 
()  nial  air  càrn  's  an  oidhchc. 

l.SO 

Tri  làithean  chiiidh  aoilihncas  mu-n  cuairl  : 
('ha  do  chuir  siuu  's  ixu  Uixigh  u;i  uiairl.h  ; 
Ghairm  siuu  .scalihag  nau  spcur, 
'Us  thàinig  o  'u  uilc  gliai.ith 

''  On  mir  ciu'- 

( Ju  cuii-m  air  hioilih  u;in  uàmhaid.'' 

niics'  Hcsll  ; 
lit.  »;)«//. 

1:ì.-. 

"  A  Shuarain,  tha  Fii.unghid  air  toiu 
"N  ;i  iioiiai'  fo  cliroiu  ii;i  h-oidhchc  ; 

re.stetl  ill  tlu>  .sliadr  nl'  iii;;lit;  aiid  biil  iuy  i'.ice  iii   iiiy  lirlnn't 

d,..,,. 

Sloei 

.  deKceii.le.l  i'ii  the  f...'.     I  r(.,si'.  like  ;i  stiilkiii),' gho.st.     I  ]. 

eiri',1 

tlie 

siile   of   Coi'iiian-triniiir.       Xor   di.l    Fnii.ii-l.r;'lg:d   e.s.'iipe. 

She 

n.lle 

l  hei-  white  lin.si.m  iii  l.lo..d. 

Wliv  thi-ii,  .l;nij;litev  i.l'  lii'r..e.'i,  ilidst  thou  wiikc  niy  niKe  f 

M 

iniiiig   ri.si'.     'l'he    r.ie   were  fled,  like  the  deiiiuture  uf 

nii.st. 

JF 


G3 


Close  bv  liim  nn  tlic  hill  1  lay, 

My  face  beueatli  a  dusky  lielm. 
1 1  ."i   Fell  sleep  on  tlio  foe  beside  me  ; 

Rose  I.  like  sIow-mi)VÌug  gbost ; 

.Struck  I  great  Cormau  ou  tbe  side. 

■■  Feeua  I  tby  life  was  ou  my  sword, " 

Thy  l.xisum  bbx.id-staincd  nu  tlie  bcatli. 
iL'ii    Wberefore,  (_)  ibuigbter  of  beroic  race, 

Did.st  tliou  rouse  tlie  wratli  of  tby  brotber  ''. 


H.'    lirs  .1..WII 

1,,'si.l.-  him  ; 
as  sii.iii  as 
('oriiialisli'.-ii--, 
hf  stalis  liini 
to  ik-ath,  aii.l 
then  kills 
Feella. 


Moru  arose  ;  vauisbLMl  tlie  fue 
Like  mist  tbat  Hoats  ou  Beu. 
Struck  Auuir  tbe  bos.sy  shield, 
Aud  ealled  he  for  his  swarthy  son, 
I  came,  in  blood,  across  ; 
Thrice  rose  the  voice  of  tlie  warrior, 
Like  blast  of  wiud  wbicb  distaut  bursts, 
Froui  cloud,  ou  cairu  at  night. 
Tlu'ee  (bays  went  joy  arouud. 
The  dead  we  pLaced  uot  iu  thc  gravi-. 
We  called  the  hawks  of  tbe  skies,^ 
Aud  from  every  wdud  they  came 
To  feast  on  our  euemies'  tìesh.'' 
"  Swaran,  ou  a  kuoU  is  Fiugal ; 
Ab)ue,  l)i-ueatb  the  arch  of  uight. 


Anniv  stnick  his  lio.ssy  sliieLl.  He  calleJ  liis  .lark-liaiicil  .soii.  I 
('aine,  streakeil  ■with  wamk'riiif;  blooil :  thricc  rosc  the  slumt  of  the 
king,  like  the  biirsting  forth  of  a  squall  of  wind  from  a  cloud,  bv 
night.  We  rejoiceiì,  three  <lays,  ahove  tlie  deail,  aiid  called  the 
hawks  of  heaven,  They  canie,  from  all  their  winds,  to  fca.st  oii 
Atìnir's  foes.      Swaran  !   Fingal  is  ahme.  nn  his  hill  of  nifiht.      I-ct 


Witli  iiiuniinjj; 
he  roturiipd  to 
his  father,  who 
rejoiies  e.x- 
.■e,-,liiiKly. 


For  tliive 
th,-v  IVitsti 

lav 
,1,' 

Whili-  thi- 

havvks  ,1,-. 
v,niiv,l  th, 
tlesh  ,if  th 

■ii 

UIll.IIli.-,l  , 

II,. 

im,-s. 

Stanio  ii,i\ 
,alls  „11  hi 
s,>ii  Swara 

I  1 

illlitate  lii 

.■,lll,lllrt,    t 

' 

Fii,-al,  wl 

l„ 

tlle  hill. 
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('ATH-LODUINN. 


Buail  aii  t-sleagli  'n  a  thaobh  's  a'  lilieiim, 
'8  l>ioflh  Starno  fo  aoilihneas  mar  Annir." 


«  My  sister- 
i.c,  Agan- 
decca — loving 
Fingal,  inur- 
(lered  Ì)y  lier 
father. — Vidf 
Notc  2,  Duan 
I. 


" 'Mhic  Annir/'  thnirt  Snaran  fial, 
uo  "  Cha  mharbliar  fo  nial  leam  fèin  ; 

Le  soillse  bithidh  m'astar  's  an  t-sliabh, 
'S  na  seabhaig  air  sgiathan  'am  dheigh  ; 
'Am  foill  c'iiime  ghluaiseadh  fear  treun  '( 
Tha  mo  phiuthar  a'  bacadh  mo  thriall." " 

ìitì       Las  fearg  air  an  rìgh  gun  dàil, 

'Us  thog  e  gu  h-àrd  a  shleagh ; 

Tri  uairean  chlisg  i  'n  a  làimh  ; 

Aeh  chlisg  e  o  bhàs  a  mhic. 

Bhuail  e  tro'  oidhche  gu  hxatli 
1.50  Gu  sruth  Thùrthoir  'tha  shuas  's  a'  chòs, 

'S  an  d'  chuir  e  nighean  Thorcuil  o  tliuath, 

'S  anns  an  d'fhàg  e  'chruaidh  'bn  chnrr. 

Ghairm  e  òigh  Lìda  nan  triath  ; 

Rlia  ise  'an  nial  le  L^duinn. 


Dh'at  àrdan  'an  anam  an  laoich, 
'S  dh'aom  e  tro'  'n  raon  gu  Fionnglial. 
Luidh  an  rìgìi  air  sgiath  's  an  fhraoch. 
'N  a  aonar,  gim  smaoin  air  ioi-o-]inil. 


thv '<l"'''i''  l>ii'i'i'C'  tlii'  kinji'  in  .srcn't  ;  likc  .Viniii'.  uiy  snul  sliall  rc- 
joifc. 

"  Son  of  Aiinir,"  saiil  .Swaran,  "  I  shall  iiot  shiy  in  shiuics.  I 
niove  forth  in  light :  the  hawks  msh  from  all  their  winils.  They  nrc 
wont  to  trace  my  course  :  it  is  not  harmless  throiigh  war." 

Hnrning  rose  tho  rage  of  the  king.     He  thrire  rai.seil  his  gleaming 


Ou  the  mountain ;  strike  the  spear  into  his  side, 
And  let  Starnn  rejoice  ns  Annir." 

"  Son  of  Annir,'"  said  Swaran,  great  of  soul, 
UO  "  I  woll  not  slay  beueath  a  cloud  ; 
In  liglit  shall  be  my  path  on  the  hiU, 
And  hawks  on  the  wing  behind  me.^ 
Why  should  a  brave  man  walk  in  guilc  ì 
My  sister  forbids  my  journey."" 


Swaran  rejent.s 
the  proposal 
witli  scorii. 


U.">       Straightway  fiamed  the  king  in  wratli. 

And  he  lifted  on  high  his  spear. 

Thriee  it  treml^lcd  in  his  hand ; 

But  he  trembled  at  the  death  of  liis  son. 

Sti'uck  he,  throiigh  niglit,  in  specd 
150  To  Turor's  stream,  on  high,  in  the  cave 

Where  northern  Torcul's  daughter  he  had  phxced, 

And  a  sword  of  (temper)  rare  had  left. 

He  called  on  Lula's  maid,  (daughter)  of  chiefs  ; 

She  was  on  a  cloud  with  Lodin. 


Stanio  raises 
lii.s  sjn'ar  to 
slay  liiin,  liul 
forliears,  ainl 
nislu's  oll'  in 
tlu!  (lark  to 
tlie  cave  of 
Turor,  where 
he  had  impri- 
soned  Oivana, 
mentioned  in 
the  first  Duan. 


l.'i.")       Fury  swelled  in  the  soul  of  the  warrior, 

And  thi'ough  the  moor  he  bent  (his  course)  to  Fionn. 
On  shield  the  king  lay  'mid  the  heath, 
Alone,  without  a  thought  of  feud. 


He  discovered 
that  she  was 
dead  ;  and  in 
fury  sti-ode  olf 
to  tlie  plaee 
where  Fingal 
slept  alone  on 
the  moor. 


spear.  But,  startmg,  lie  spared  his  snn  ;  anil  rushed  iiito  the  night. 
By  Turthor's  stream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling  of  Conlian-carglas. 
There  he  laid  the  helmet  of  kings,  and  called  the  niaid  of  Lnlan  ; 
liut  she  was  distaut  far,  Ln  Loda's  resounding  hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  strode,  to  where  Fingal  lay  alniie.  Tlie 
king  Avas  laid  on  his  shield,  on  his  own  secret  hill. 

VOL.    I.  E 


(W'i 


('ATII-I.ODUINy. 


"  A  bhorb  slicalgaii'  uau  torc  ciar, 
10(1  C'lia-u  i  làmh-gheal  nan  ciabh  'tha  VI  cliòir 
Cha  gliiullau  air  raiueach  's  au  t-sliabh, 
Aig  sruth  Thùrthijir  nau  toirm  mòr  : 
'An  so  feiu  tha  còmhnaitUi  nau  treuu, 
A  dh'eh'eas  gu  beum  a'  bluiis. 
IG5  A  shealgair  nau  ciar  thorc  's  a'  bliemu, 
Na  mosgail  fuathas — f;in  thall." 

Thàiuig  Staruo  le  fuaim  a  nall ; 
Dh'  eirich  Fiouughal  uau  Lauu  's  a'  uiluigh. 
"  Co  thusa,  'mhic  oidhche  's  a'  ghleann  ? " 

1 70  Tliilg  esan  's  an  àm  an  t-sleagh. 
Bhuail  iad  anus  au  stri  mar  aou ; 
Thuit  's  an  raou  an  sgiath  fo  Liiun, 
Sgiath  sgoilte  'bh'aig  Starno  ri  'thaolili, 
'Us  cheangladh  e  ri  daraig  thall. 

17.5  'N  uair  chuunaic  Fiouughal  rìgh  nau  Ljug, 
Thionndaidh  e  gu  trom  a  shìiil ; 
Bha  'smaointean  air  na  làith'  a  Ijh'  auu, 
Mar  cheòl  uasal  nan  caoin  dhàn, 
'Bha  òigli  au  uchd  bhàiu  a'  uluasacL 

180  Dh'  fhuastjail  e  na  h-iallau  o  'làinih. 


«  To  Ooniial 
of  shAh  dv- 
part ;  lit.  lake 
Goì^nal  .    .    . 
ahnut  tUìj 
hciid. 


"  'Mhic  Annir  nan  lann,  bi  'falbh. 
Gabh  Grorm-mhcall  uan  sligean  niu  d'  clieaun  ; " 


Stern  hunter  of  sliaggy  boars  !  no  feeble  maid  is  laid  lu'fiire  tlR-c. 
No  boy,  on  his  fcrny  bed,  liy  Tarthor's  munnuring  stream.  Hcro 
is  .spread  the  couch  of  the  nnghty,  from  ■\vhich  tlioy  rise  to  doeds  of 
death  !     Hunter  of  shaggy  boars,  awaken  not  the  terrible  ! 

Starno  camc  murmuriug  on.  Fiugal  arosc  in  arms.  "  AVlio  art 
tliou,  Ron  of  night?"     Sih'nt  he  tlircw  the  spoar.     They  mixod 
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"  Fiercc  hunter  of  dark-brown  boars, 
1  G(i  No  white-hand  of  wavy  locks  is  nigh  thee  ; 
No  boy,  fern-ljodded  on  the  moor, 
(Is)  at  Tiu"or's  stream  of  soimding  roar. 
Here  is  the  veiy  home  of  the  brave, 
Who  will  rise  to  death-dealing  strokes ; 
165  Thou  hunter  of  dusk  boars  on  Ben, 
Rouse  not  the  terribh^  I  stand  liack  I  " 

Camc  Starno  noisily  onward  ; 

Eose  Fingal  of  swords  on  the  phiiu. 

"  Son  of  night,  who  (art)  thou  in  the  glen  ?' 
170  He,  instaut,  threw  his  spear. 

Struck  they  in  fight  as  one. 

Fell  'neath  sword,  a  targe  upon  the  field — 

The  cloven  targe  of  Starno,  by  his  side, 

And  he  was  bound  to  oak-tree  nigh. 
1 75  When  Fingal  saw  the  king  of  ships, 

Heavily  he  turned  away  his  eye ; 

His  thoughts  were  of  days  which  liad  been, 

As  noble  music  of  sweet  songs 

A^Tiich  the  white-bosomed  maid  had  suug. 
180  He  loosed  the  thongs  from  ofì'  his  hands.^ 

"  Son  of  Annir  of  swords,  begone  I 
To  Gormal  of  shells  depart." 


Ossian  apos- 
ti'ophises  liim, 
bidJing  him 
beware  of  his 
danger. 


Fingal,  roused 
by  Starno's 
approaeh, 
challenf;cs 
him  iii  tlie 
dark.    Starno 
flings  his 
spear,  wliich 
misses  Fingal. 
They  instantly 
close  in  com- 
bat.     Fingal 
sta-ips  hini  of 
his  sliii'lil,  anil 
binds  liiin  to 
au  oak. 
On  discover- 
ing  him  to  be 
Stamo,  the 
memoi-y  of 
Agandecca, 
his  early  love, 
rises  before 
hira.     He 
spares  tlif  lifc 
of  hrr  fatlar  ; 


tlieir  glooniy  strife.  The  sliielil  uf  Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain.  Ile 
is  bound  tu  an  oak.  The  early  beam  arose.  It  ìvas  then  Fingal 
behekl  the  king.  He  roUed  awliile  his  silent  eyes.  He  thought  of 
other  days,  -wheu  ■white-hosonied  Agandecca  moved  like  the  nuisic 
of  songs.  He  loosed  the  thong  from  his  hands.  Son  of  Annir,  he 
said,  retire.     Eetire  to  Gorraal  of  shells  ;   a  beam  that  was  set  re- 
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('ATH-LUUriNN. 


DUAN  III. 

Tlia  doaiTsa  na  bli'ann  ag  èirigh  ; 

"  I  rcmcinber 
thi'  inaid,  &e. ; 
lit.  the  maid 

185 

'S  cuimhne  k\ani  òigh  an  uchd  l)hàin  ;" 
A  rìgh  's  fuiliche  lann,  lii  'falbh. 

.  .  .  is  mevi- 
orij  to  me. 

Galjli  gu  d'  thaUa  'am  bruailk'in  thall  ; 

A  dhroch  nàmhaid  mo  ghràidh,  a^i  m'  fbianuis ! 

Na  tio-eadh  an  coÌQ-reach  a'  d'  dliàil, 

'Fhir  a  ghabhas  do  thàmh  'an  gruaim  I " 

i;m» 

Sgcul  air  ;im  o  shean. 

turns 

I  reiiiember  thy  white-bosomeil  ilaughter  ;   drcailf'ul  king, 

iiway 

!     Go  to  thy  troubled  dwelliiig,  cloudy  foe  of  tlie  lovely !     Let 
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Tlie  ljriglitnes.s  uf  tlie  pa.st  arises  ; 

I  remember  the  maicl  of  bosom  white." 
\S5  King  of  bloodthii-stiest  blade,  away  ! 

Depart  to  thy  brawliug  hall. 

Evil  enemy  uf  my  love,  begone  ! 

May  the  stranger  never  come  nigh  to  thee, 

Man,  who,  with  grimness,  makest  thine  abodc 
190       A  tale  of  the  time  of  okL 


aiid,  al'tcr  ro- 
proaching  him 
for  hìs  blood- 
thii-stiuess, 
tli.siiii.sse.s  hiiii 
to  liis  owii 
Iirawling  liall. 


tlie  stranger  sliiiii  tliee,  thou  gluoiiiy  'm  tlie  liiill  ! 
A  tale  uf  the  times  of  old  ! 


EXPLANATION    OF    PEOPER    NAMES 


C  A  -   L  0   D   I  N. 


.Vu/. .— Tlirmiglioiit  tlie  traiislation  of  Ossian's  Poenis  I  liave  witten  iiroper  uaiiics  in 
Englisli  iu  sucli  a  forin  as  to  give  a  Saxou  tougue  some  chauce  of  pronouuciug  tliem ; 
aml  liereìu  I  generally,  thougìi  not  ahvays,  follow  tlie  spelling  of  Macpherson.  In 
Gaelic,  however,  I  wite  thera  as  fully  anJ  accurately  as  I  can.  Wliere  the  deriva- 
tion  and  meauiug  are  obvious,  I  set  these  before  tlie  reader ;  where  they  are  pro- 
balile,  thougli  not  certain,  I  subjoin  the  quertj  marlc  ;  and  where  I  see  not  even 
probability  to  lead  tlie  way  to  a  sohitìon,  I  malce  no  attempt  at  it— for  I  liave  no  faitli 
ìn  oonjectural  etymology. — A.  C. 


Alba,  or  Albhinn,  once  tlie  name  of  the  whole  islancl  of  Great 
Bi'itain,  is  still  thc  name  by  ■wliich  Scotland  is  Imown  in  tlic  Gaelic 
language.  Eveiy  Highlander  styles  himself  an  Alhannach  —  i.  e., 
Alhanman  —  in  contradistinction  to  the  Sassanach,  or  Saxon-man; 
and  again,  a  GiM,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Gaìl,  or  Lowlaud  Scot. 

Annir,  the  fathor  of  Starno,  king  of  Loohlin,  of  whom  his  son  says 
(Duau  IIL  hne  55)  that  "hlood  to  him  was  sweet  as  summer  stream." 
Thc  name  seems  to  have  been  common  among  the  Soandiuavians.  It 
(iccurs  iu  "  Carric-thm-a  "  as  that  of  the  king  of  Sora  or  Sorcha. 

Ca-Lodin,  Cath-LòJiìinn,  "  tho  hattle  of  Lodiu."  Lodin  is  gene- 
rally  supposed  to  deuote  thc  Scandinavian  duitj'  Odin ;  and  nnques- 
tionahly  he  is  represented  as  exercising  great,  though  not  resistless, 
power  over  the  affairs  of  men  ;  hut  hi  some  parts  of  this  Duan,  as  weU 
as  ia  the  title,  Lodin  seems  to  deuote  a  locahty  nithcr  tlian  a  purson. — 
Vii.Je  Note  at  the  end  of  tlùs  poem. 


72  EXPLANATION   OF   PROPER   NAMES   IN   CA-LODIN. 


CiJNA,  tlius  writteu  liiitli  'm  ( iiirlic  aud  iu  Euj^'lisli,  a  uanif  o{ 
uute,  iuid  of  iVcqUL'ut  recurrence  iu  the  Ossianic  pcietrv.  lu  "  C'arrie- 
thura,"  the  hards  are  addressed  as  the  "  voiees  ol'  Ctnni  : "  and  very 
frequently  is  tlie  "liarp  of  Uoua"  invoked  by  Ossian.  It  is  gene- 
raUy  used  as  tlie  name  of  a  rivor,  but  in  the  poeni  before  us  it  denotes 
the  glen  through  which  the  river  flowe.d  (Puan  II.  line  34),  "  the,  narrow 
glen  of  Cona." 

Much  has  been  said  to  prove  tliis  to  be  the  niodern  Gleucoc,  witli 
whieh  such  tragical  uiemories  are  associated.  The  Gaclic  name  of  Glencoe 
is  Gleann-Comhann,  by  many  said  to  be  Gloann-Cumhann — /.  c,  "  a 
uarrow  glen ;"  liy  others  said  to  bo  "  the  valley  of  weeping,"  &c.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  tlio  glen,  Hkc  so  many  others,  is  named  after  the 
river  whicli  flows  tlirougli  it,  and  this  I  always  regarded  as  Comh- 
(tmhuùin  or  Co-lhonn — /.  e.,  "conflux  of  streams  or  of  waters."  The 
extraordinaiy  nundjer  of  torrents,  small  and  great,  which  are  seen  on 
a  rainy  day  nishing  down  the  •many  rifts  and  hoUows  of  that  nigged 
glen,  give  plausibUity  to  tliis  derivation  ;  and  I  am  quite  convinced 
of  its  correctness  by  seeingin  tho  Orig.  Paroch.  (■s-tf5  oofe  "Elanmunde") 
that  in  a  charter  of  1343  Glencoe  is  caUed  Glen-clioniìjr ;  'm  another 
of  1475,  Glenco-ill.  Both  these  names,  as  every  Ccltic  scholar  wiU 
recognisc — Co-hJii'or  and  Co-thuil — refer  to  "  conflueucc  of  waters." 

CoRCUL-sURAN,  chicf  of  Toruo,  wlio,  f(ir  love  nf  .Strinanchnia,  was 
killcd  by  liis  brothor  Culgorm. 

CoRMAN,  chii'f  of  Urlor  iu  LochHu,  who,  faUing  in  hivc  with  Fceua, 
daugliter  of  Aunir,  earried  her  olf  in  his  .ship. 

CuRM.\.R,  oue  of  Fiugal's  warriors,  celebratcd  as  a  sailor.  Tlie 
second  syUable  of  his  namo,  mar,  probably  refers  to  Lis  maritimc 
pursuits — mara  bcing  the  genitive  of  midr,  "sea"  (Lat.  mare,  San- 
serit,  vari). 

Ckom  -  GL.vs,  Croma  -  ghlais,  "  bent  and  grey,"  anotlier  of  Fiugal's 
band. 

Crom-hormod,  Crom-thormoitl,  "  thc  cinh"  nr  "  tlic  slopc  ol' Tor 
moid,"  one  of  tho  islands  adjoining  Lncldin. 

(,'ruaun,  Cniait/hliiiii,  pmbably  "  tlic  rock  ol'  sliranis,"  tlic  dwcl 
ling-place  of  Du-Mac-Koinc.  It  is  also  caUed  ■'  ('ranio-Cruailin." 
Crallimo  of  Cntaidhlinn. 
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('u-HAL,  CuJlHAL,  oi'  CoMUAL,  tlii'  fatlu'i-  of  Fiugal.  Tlie  uauie  is 
saiil  to  meaii  Cwimhail  (?)  "  gentle,"  "  piteinis,"  "  kindly." 

CuLGORM,  tlie  husbancl  of  Strinanilona,  anJ  ancestor  uf  l)u-Mac- 
Koinè. 

CuR-Ho,  Chrtlto,  a  spring  in  Torno,  beside  wliieli  Culgiirm  dwelt. 
Cur  (pronounced  Coor),  is  still  the  name  of  places  in  the  HigldancLs  ; 
and  Armstrong  gives  curach  as  signifying  a  niarsli.  The  root  dir  is 
found  in  very  many  Graelic  words. 

Du-Mac-EoisÈ,  Dubh-mhae-Rùinne,  "  the  black  son  of  rough- 
ness,"  or  "  black  son  of  the  hairy  one,"  a  distinguished  Fhigalian, 
clescended  from  Culgorm,  who  clwelt  in  Uthorno.  His  name  is  in  this 
poem  contracted  into  Dur  and  Duhli.  Macpherson  smooths  it  into 
Dumaruno ;  and  I  have  seen  a  trauslatiou  where  he  is  styled  "The 
Duf."     I  have  retained  the  name  in  all  its  native  roughness. 

Feena,  Fìona,  probably  signifies  "  acconiplished,"  "  polished."  The 
aJjective  "/iwealta "  has  this  signification,  and  clearly  connects  itself 
^rith  Lat.  "finis,"  Eng.  "fine,"  &c. 

Jlacpherson,  iu  entire  opposition  to  his  usual  plan  of  smoothing 
down  the  asperities  of  Celtic  names,  calls  this  lady,  in  his  translation, 
Foina-hrmjal — "Foina  of  the  white  bosoni" — and  her  lover's  name  he 
makes  Corman-iricìnar.  In  the  Gaelic,  however,  the  lady's  naine  is 
Fiona,  prouounced  as  "  Feena,"  which  I  have  retained. 

FixGAL,  in  Gaelic  Fìonnghal  or  Fionn  (Fionn  being  pronounced  as 
one  syUable,  which  may  be  represented  by  Fyun  or  Feeun). 

Much  has  been  ■\mtten  in  explanation  of  tliis  celebratcd  uanic.  but 
its  etjTiiology  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Fionn  is  a  word  stUl  in  daily  use,  sigmifying  "white"  or  "fair,"  and 
enters  very  ìWdely  into  the  composition  of  names  of  places,  terms  de- 
scriptive  of  personal  appeiirance,  &c.  The  second  syUable,  ffal,  is  said 
by  some  to  inean  "stranger"  (Gall),  and  by  others  to  be  a  mere  adjunct 
to  proper  names.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  represent  the 
common  adjective  f/eal,  "white" — thus  making  Fionmjhal  "  fair- 
white,"  or  "  the  very  fair-haired  one." 

'fhis  explanatiou  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  foUowing  verse  from  a 
love-song  in  Stewart's  coUection  pubUshed  in  1804  : — 

"  Pionn-ghml  a  falt  air  a  ceann, 
Mar  dhreaeh  airgid  nan  glan  theud ; 
Pìonn-ghcal  a  niala  chaol  chàm  ; 
Plonn-ffheal  a  h-  ainm  's  a  mall-rosg  ri-idh." — P.  116. 
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The  pout,  msliing  tu  sliuw  his  hjve  as  ''  fairest  fair,"  spuaks  nl'  hur  iii 
the  prcootling  versc  as  r/Ze  fjlieal — i.e.,  very  fair — aiul  conipares  her  to 
cana  of  thc  moimtain  ;  hut  wishing  to  give  her  still  higlier  praise,  he, 
in  this  second  verse,  redupUeates  the  adjective,  and  says — 

"  Fair,  fair  is  the  hair  on  her  head. 

Fair,  fair  her  slender  curTÌng  brow ; 

Fair,  fair  her  name,  and  her  smooth  slow-nioving  eyelash." 

Fionn-r/heal  is  thc  highest  fomi  of  superlative  he  can  uso  ;  and  vcry 
prohably  the  name  of  the  "kijig  of  Sebua"  may  denote  nothing  murc 
tliau  that  he  was  remarkahly  fair  iii  complexion — just  "  the  fair  one." 

Tlie  two  forms,  Flomujhal  and  Fìonn,  are  used  hy  Ossiau  ;  aiid  iu 
Englisli  we  havo  Pingal  u.sed  by  Barbour  as  early  as  1375. 

All  that  need  be  further  said  is,  that  Fingal  was  king  of  Mòrhhc.uìni, 
i.e.,  "  the  great  mountains,"  and  the  hero  of  tho  wholo  Ossianio  poetry — 
a  hero  whose  character  is  nobly  dra^vn,  unitbig  strength,  magnanimity, 
and  geutleness,  in  a  degree  not  exemplified  by  auy  other  hcro  of  anti- 
fpiity.  It  is  thus  that  he  generally  is  represented  in  the  Highland 
mind  to  this  day,  as  the  ideal  of  all  pcrfection.  Tho  more  modern 
tales  and  pooms,  however,  portray  liim  as  owing  his  great  success  to 
the  craft  of  Ulysses  as  much  as  to  the  arm  of  Achilles  or  thc  gravc 
wisdom  of  Nestor.  It  is  probablc  that  there  were  many  Lìaders  of  tli(^ 
name,  and  possible  tliat  it  may  have  becomc  a  name  of  office,  after  thc 
tirst  who  bore  it  had  signalised  it. 

Gall  is  the  name  of  a  people  or  race.  In  the  present  ihxy  thc 
Highlanders  of  Soothmd  use  the  term  to  denote  a  Lowland  Scot ; 
whil(!  Sassanach  is  tlicir  namc  for  an  Englishman.  Of  ohl  it  signilied, 
I  believo,  any  stranger  or  foreigner.  The  outer  Hcbrides,  inliabitcd  by 
Northmen,  were  called  Innse-Gall,  "  the  isles  of  the  strangers."  Giicl, 
or  Gacilheal,  is  tho  namc  liy  wliich  tho  Higlilander  distingui.shes  himself. 
Thc  old  Irish  WTÌtcrs  derive  this  word  from  (janth,  "wind,"  rcfen'ing  to 
the  restless,  impotuous  charactcr  of  the  Celts ;  and  Zeuss  endorses  tlic 
derivation.  I5ut  a  fatal  objection  to  it  is,  that  Goiìl  (jilur.  of  Gall), 
whose  character  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  Giiel,  points  much  more 
clearly  to  the  same  root.  I  liavo  seen  no  admissible  analysis  of  eithcr 
term.  I  havc  rctaincd  Galls  in  English,  so  tluìt  evcry  n^aikT  may 
interpr('t  it  in  his  owu  way. 

GoRMAL,  Gorm-viheall,  "  bhie  mountain  ;"  but  iiroliably  it  .should 
be  rondcred  "  groen  mountain,"  a.s  rionn  is  froquently  used  in  Gadic 
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wliere  "greoti"  or  "grey"  must  lie  unilerstood  as  its  equivalent  in 
Eiiglish.  It  is  mentiouej  as  tlie  Jwelliug-placo  of  Starno,  kiug  of 
Loelilin. 

Ke.ndona,  Ceanmlanine,  "  the  head  of  meu,"  sou  of  Du-niac-Pioinè. 

La.v-iiul,  Làushuil,  "  full  eye,"  tho  wife  of  I)u-mac-I?oinè. 

LocHLiN,  or  "LocnANN,"  aJmitteJ  to  be  the  ancient  Caledonian 
name  for  ScanJinavia. 

IVIr  Skene,  quoting  from  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  shows  that  Lochlin  was  anciently  applied  to  districts  east  of 
the  Eliine,  and  thus  einbraced  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  In  the  pre- 
sent  day  Lnchann  is  the  common  Gaelic  name  for  Denmark  ;  while 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  known  as  Siiaiii  or  an  t-Siiain — with  the 
article  prefixed,  "  the  Suain." 

Gaelic  traJition  preserves  many  memories  of  fierce  battles  with  the 
men  of  Lor.hann  (or  Lochlin,  as  Ossian  writes  it)  in  the  olJen  time,  anJ 
of  commercial  dealiugs  witli  them  in  comparatively  modern  Jays. 

LoRA,  Luath-shrufh,  "  rapid  stream  or  curreut."  The  name  of  some 
water  frequently  mentioned  iu  the  Ossiauio  poetry,  and  said  by  many 
to  be  the  same  with  the  moJorn  "  Connal  "  (i'.  e.,  "  raging  flooJ  ")  oii 
Loch  Etive,  in  Argyleshire. —  Vide  Notes. 

LucoRMO,  Luthcormo,  one  of  Annir's  Jwelling-places. 

LuLA,  a  river  in  U-horno,  probably  meaning  "swift  water."  Torcul- 
torno  dwelt  beside  it,  anJ  the  name  seeuis  to  be  applieJ  to  his  dweUing 
as  weU  as  to  the  river.  AccorJing  to  Maciilierson,  there  is  a  river  in 
Sweden  still  known  as  Lulan. 

LuNO,  SoN  OF,  Mac-Luiiiìì. — This  is  the  name  giveu  to  Fiugal's  celo- 
brated  sword,  which  is  said  "  never  to  have  left  aremnant"  where  it 
struck.  It  is  also  called  a  "  sworJ  of  light,"  and  will  remind  the  reaJer 
alike  of  Prince  Arthur's  celebrateJ  sworJ,  Excahbar,  anJ  of  his  bright 
shiniug  shiekl,  wliich  JazzleJ  the  eyes  of  all  that  lookeJ  at  it. 

Luno,  Lnnn,  or  Loinn,  was  a  ScanJinavian  smith  who  maJe  sworJs 
for  several  of  the  Eingalians,  but  none  euJowed  witli  such  virtue  as 
belongeJ  to  that  of  the  kiug,  who,  it  is  saiJ,  temperej  his  in  the  heart's 
blooJ  of  the  unfortunate  smith.  Dunn  na  Cèardach,  "  The  Song  of 
the  Smithy,"  a  poem  of  unJoubted  autiquity,  of  which  various  versious 
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are  preserved  (see  Mr  CampbeU's  admirable  work,  '  West  HighlaTid 
Tales,'  vol.  iii.),  tells  of  the  nianufacture  of  the  Fingalian  weapons. 
The  smith  was  called  Lonn,  or  Loiim  Mac-Liòhliaìdh — according  to  Dr 
Maclauclilan  "  brightness,  the  son  of  polishing " — according  to  Mr 
Campbell,  "  blade,  the  son  of  furbishing;"  and  is  probably  the  Celtic 
name  for  Wayla»d,  Yselund,  Golaan,  &c.,  the  mythic  discoverer  of  iron 
among  all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe — apparently  ainong  all  the 
Aryan  tribes.  Liòbhadh,  pronounced  "  Leeva,"  is  still  in  common  use, 
denoting  "  polishing  "  or  "  furbishing,"  and  is  evidently  from  the  same 
root  with  the  Latin  "  levis." 

Malvina,  Mala-mhìn,  "smooth  or  gentle  brow,"  the  daughter  of 
Toscar,  a  distinguished  chief.  She  had  been  betrothed  to  Oscar, 
Ossian's  only  soa  After  his  early  death  she  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  his  aged  father,  and  appears  to  have  constituted  his  only  solace  and 
his  chief  inspiration.  The  opening  of  this  poem  gives  an  affecting  view 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  towards  each  other.  When  his 
memory  of  the  past  was  becoming  painfully  dim,  and  even  the  wouted 
sounds  of  the  murmuring  breeze,  the  "  call  of  hoary  streams  from  rocky 
heights,"  and  the  very  "  voice  of  the  harp,"  failed  to  produce  their  usual 
effect  upon  him,  he  appeals  to  Malvina  iis  his  muse,  and  beseeches  her 
to  restore  his  soul  :  "  Eestore  the  soul  of  thy  bard  ;"  "  Eestore,  thou 
'White-haud,  my  soul  to  me." 

He  was  specially  hcr  bard.  It  was  her  presence  which  kindled  in 
hini  the  stirring  memories  of  the  far  past,  and  called  forth  sorrowings 
for  the  present.  When  we  romembcr  this — when  we  see  the  old,  blind, 
lonely  warrior-poet  jìouring  out  his  soul  in  the  ears  of  her  who  was  "  a 
daughter  of  chiefs,"  and  the  widow  of  his  only  son — the  desolato  pair 
forming  the  only  survivors  of  a  very  glorious  past, — we  find  a  natural 
explanation  alike  of  the  deep  melancholy  and  the  highly-refined  tone 
which  pervades  tlicse  remarkalile  poems  from  beginning  to  end. 

OlVAXA,  0)(jh-ìi]ii)n,  "  faÌMuaid,"  daugliti.'r  of  Turquil, —  Vidi:  Notes. 

EuK.viAR,  a  chief  of  Torno,  aud  father  of  Strinandona. 

8elma,  said  to  be  Sealla-ìiiath,  "beautiful  view  or  prospcct."  This 
was  thc  capital  or  palaco  of  Fingal,  and  of  his  aneestors.  It  is  said 
by  many  to  liave  occupied  the  site  of  Berigonium,  in  the  parish  of 
Ardchattan,  in  Argyleshire,  and  within  a  short  distancc  of  Ihe  north 
shore  of  Loch  Etive. —  Vide  Notes. 
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Sru-moh,  Snith-iyiùì;  ''  great  streaiu,"  a  Fiiigalian  liero,  distingnished 
for  liis  love  of  war. 

Starno,  king  of  Loclilin.  He  showed  tlie  bitterest  enmity  to  Fingal 
tlirougliout  liis  life.  His  character  is  far  niore  savage  and  bloodthirsty 
rlian  any  other  portrayed  by  Ossian.  Tlie  name  Stùrn  ìs  still  nsed  in 
tlie  Higidands  as  the  symbol  of  rudeness  and  ferocity. 

Strin.wdona,  Stn-nan-daoine,  "strife  of  men"  (the  same  as  Andro- 
mache),  the  wife  of  Culgorm,  who  followed  him  from  Toruo  to  Alba. 

Swaran,  Suaran,  son  of  Stamo,  king  of  Lochlin, — spoken  of  in 
the  poems  occasionaUy  as  being  himself  king — tliis  term  being  used 
loosely  to  denote  one  possessing  power  or  aiithority,  though  not  the 
highest  in  the  land.  Swaran,  while  stem,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
ehivalrous  honour  and  courtesy  of  the  Fingalian  heroes,  was,  as  com- 
pared  with  his  fiither,  a  noble  character. 

ToRCUL-TORNO.  Torcul  —  now  wiitten  as  Torqnil  in  EngHsh  —  is 
still  common  in  the  Hebrides  as  a  man's  name.  The  !Macleods  of 
Kaasay  were  kno'sra  as  Sìol  Thorcuill,  "  the  race  of  Torquil."  Tomo  is  a 
contraetion  uf  LTthorno,  explained  below.  Torcul-torno  is  "  Torquil  of 
'l'uruu."     He  was  slain  by  Starno. 

Treun-mòr,  "  brave  (and)  great,"  or  "  strong  (and)  great."  Thi' 
father  of  Cu-hal,  and  grandfather  of  Fingal,  reigning  in  his  own  day  at 
Selma,  which  continued  tu  bi-  the  capital  in  his  gramlson's  days. 

TuROR,  Tlirthor,  anotlier  river  uf  U-liornn,  probably  signifying 
"  munniuiug  stream."  Hy  its  side  was  fnught  the  battle  which  gives 
its  name  to  this  poem. 

L'llis,  Uiìehhinn  (?)  "  aU-melodious."  The  chief  bard  and  harper 
among  the  Fingahans,  and  said  also  to  havo  been  the  author  of  some 
pocms  stUl  preserved,  -which  are  scarcely  if  at  aU  inferior  to  the  com- 
positions  of  the  "  Prince  of  the  Bards." 

Urlor,  Urlar,  is  a  Gaelic  word  in  conuuon  use,  siguifj'ing  "  the 
floor  of  a  house,"  or  "  the  strath  uf  a  glen  ; "  here  the  nanie  of  a  place. 

Uthorso,  Ithorxo,  or  Innis-thoirne — probably  meaning  "  isle  of 
.storms  or  sounds  " — an  island  of  LochUn.  Over  its  summit,  as  said 
at  lùie  2.51  of  Duan  L,  was  LocUn's  linnso  or  liaU.  Uthorno  is  by 
many  identified  with  Drnntheim. 


N  0  T  E  S     T  0     C  A  -  L  0  D  I  N. 


DUAN     I. 

^  "  CiiIlcJ  .Starno  from  Lodin  :i  man  of  iVand." 

Maqiliei'son  makes  this  line,  "  Starno  sent  a  dwcllcr  of  Loda ; "  and 
Macfarlan  lias  "  vocavit  .  .  .  e  Loda " — botli  regarding  Lodin  as  thc 
name  of  a  plaee.  They  may  be  right,  and  at  hnes  251,  252  it  cortainly 
denotes  a  locality  : — 

"  By  thy  summit  is  Lodin  in  clouds, 
Tlie  grcat  liouse  of  the  brave  who  weiu  of  okl." 

Gcnerally,  however,  Lodin,  aud  always  Cni-Lodin  (/.''.,  the  form  of 
LodLn),  denotcs  a  spirit  of  great  powcr  worshipiied  Ly  the  >Scandina- 
vian.s,  and  hostile  to  tlie  Calcdonians.  Tlùs  appears  to  be  thc  Ccltic 
namo  for  Odin,  the  great  go<l  of  the  Tcutonic  races ;  and  sceing  tliat, 
according  to  Grinim,  thcy  thcuisclvos  ^vrite  it  in  siicli  a  varicty  of  forms 
— as  Vodans,  Wuodan,  Guodan,  Woden,  and  evcn  Weda  and  Ouvin — 
tho  wonder  is,  not  that  the  Celts  should  have  prelixcd  one  li'tter  to  it, 
but  that  they  liave  not  changcd  it  much  more. 

Wliatever  may  be  said  about  the  name,  it  is  cvident  that  tho  ac- 
coiuits  givcn  in  thc  Ossianic  poems  of  this  formidable  spirit  coiTCspond 
in  many  respects  with  tlie  northcrn  ideas  of  Odin.  He  is  worshippcd 
at  "thc  stonc  of  spectres  eold,"  or  at  "  Lodin's  tree" — which,  jn-o- 
bably,  has  reference  to  the  great  ash-trce,  Yg<lrassil;  and  ho  answers  thc 
rhymes  (runes?)  of  his  votaries.  Tn  his  own  haU  (linc  25G  et  scq.),  illu- 
iiiin<Ml  by  the  lightning,  where  he  sits  amid  spcctres  "of  Jiuc  niost 
waii,"  with  "liis  right  liand,  in  cloud,  on  something  like  a  shioM,"  lie 
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is  siiffieiently  terrible  ;  wliile  liis  occupatioii,  iii  liandLiit;  "  the  fragrant 
shcll "  (skiill  of  foes  ?)  to  the  brave,  agrees  ivell  irith  Scandinavian 
descriptions.  I  cannot  niake  the  same  assertion  regarding  his  treatnient 
of  those  of  -vveaker  nerve  —  interposing  Ms  notched  dini  shield  hc- 
tween  them  and  the  drink  Tvhich  they  coveted  so  eagerly;  for  I  do 
not  see  any  anthority  for  ailniitting  "  cowards "  to  any  place  in  Wal- 
halla,  "the  hall  of  the  chosen." 

In  the  poem  of  "  Carric-thura  "  (line  258  d  m^.)  LodLii  claims  entire 
power  over  the  lives  of  men,  ■who  "  fall  like  ashes  "  before  his  glance ; 
and  in  Fingal  (Duan  III.  ILnes  36-40),  in  a  somewhat  obscure  passage, 
Snivan,  Stamo's  augur,  is  said  to  raise  the  tune  at  the  Crom-Lee,  or 
"  worshipping  stone  "  of  Lodin,  and  when  the  spectre-stone  hears  him, 
the  warriors,  though  in  flight,  renew  the  combat. 

With  aU  this,  however,  not  only  does  Fingal,  with  his  sword  of 
liglit,  utterly  rout  Lodin  ("  Carric-thura,"  line  298  et  seq.),  but  in  "Dàn 
aii  Deirff,"  in  Dr  Smith's  collection,  the  spirit  of  Treunmor,  Fingal's 
grandfother,  is  represented  as  able  to  rescue  tho  soul  of  Dargo  from  aU 
the  spirits  of  Lochliu — an  inconsistencj'  of  opinion  regarding  superuatural 
beiiigs  to  be  seen  in  the  northem  mythology  as  well  as  in  the  Celtic ; 
for  in  many  places  the  Scandinavian  heroes  are  said  to  be  able  f  o  "  defeat 
the  gods."  I  need  harJly  refer  to  the  Homeric  heroes,  who  defeated 
gods  and  goddesses  wheu  their  wrath  was  roused.  It  has  been  weU  said 
of  Pagan  mji^hology  generaUy,  that  "  its  goJs  were  ùumortal  meu,  whUe 
its  men  were  mortal  gods." 

Lodin,  or  Cm-Lodin,  seems,  then,  to  n>proscnt  OiUn  as  seen  through 
the  Celtic  imagination. 

-  "  Eemembered  the  king  the  gracious  maid." 

The  tliird  book  of  the  poem  of  Fingal  explains  this  line.  There  we 
are  told  that  Starno,  who  from  the  iirst  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Fingal, 
resolved  to  destroy  him  in  his  youth.  In  order  to  get  liim  into  his 
powcr,  he  invited  him  to  his  jjalace  with  the  pretended  view  of  his 
marrying  Agandecca,  Stamo's  daughter.  Fiiigal  accepted  the  invitation, 
speedUy  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  returned  his  atì'ectiou.  After  a 
short  time  Stamo  sent  Fingal  to  a  hunting-party,  where  an  ambush  was 
laid  for  liim.  Agandecca  contrived  to  give  a  hint  of  tlds  to  her  lover. 
He  took  liis  warriors  ivith  him  to  the  hunt,  and  with  their  aid  cut  the 
assassins  to  pieceis.  He  returned  to  Starno's  hall,  who,  on  hearing  how 
matters  had  tumed  out,  sent  for  his  daughter.  She  came  trembUng, 
aud  immediately  he  plimged  liis  sword  into  her  heart.     Fiugal  remem- 
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bered  liis  youthfid  love  to  tbe  close  of  liis  days.  Some  of  tlie  nolilest 
traits  in  a  nobly  depicted  cbaracter  are  brought  out  iu  his  ■\vouderful 
forbearance  toward.s  the  treacherous  and  savage  Starno,  because  hc  was 
the  father  of  Agaudecca,  aud  in  his  genuin(>  kindncss  to  all  whn  liail 
shown  kindness  to  lier. 

■•  "  AVlien  Crom-bormod  awakened  the  woods," 
/.  e.,  wlien  tbe  woods  of  rirom-liormod  resounded  witb  tbe  storni. 

*  "Together  pouring  fortli  tlieir  rliynies." 

Rann  is  the  Gaelic  word.  Its  origiual  meaning  is  "  division,"  and, 
applied  to  poetical  composition,  denotes  stanza.  I  migbt  jjrobably, 
witbout  much  error,  render  it  here  by  runeit,  for  I  havo  seen  tlie  two 
words  traced  to  tbe  same  root ;  but  being  anxious  to  receive  a  meaning 
from,  not  to  give  a  meaning  to,  the  old  bard,  I  baye  used  a  tenn  wdiieh 
can  give  no  rise  to  ilispute.  I  tbiiik  it  possible  tbat  nme,  instead 
of  being  identical  with  rnmi,  may  be  tbe  sanie  witb  tbe  Gaelic  rìin, 
"  intention,"  "  wisb,"  '' xerrpf." 

''  "Tbe  boar's  liead  give  the  cbief  of  men." 

I  know  not  in  tbe  least  what  is  meant  by  tbis  ceremony,  uuless 
it  might  be  devoting  tbc  youtb  to  the  hunting  of  boars  as  lùs  special 
vocation.    It  seemed  to  form  the  princij>al  occupation  of  his  relatives. 

Ceann-daoine,  "  head  of  men,"  is  preserved  by  Maci)herson  as  a 
proper  name,  and  WTÌtten  "Kan-dona,"  wbich  I  use  in  Duan  II.  lli' 
tells  us  that  lie  lived  bmg,  aud  was  as  celebrated  a  buuter  as  liis  fatlnT 
or  any  of  Ins  kin. 

''  "  When  came  tbe.grisly  strengtb  of  the  hills 
( )ii  tbe  bkie  spear  of  boars  in  Udiorno." 
Tlie  meauing  seems  to  bc,  "Wlien  a  strong  band  of  his  encniies, 
from  tlie  lùlls  of  U-horuo,  came  upou  liim  (Du  Mac-Eoin')  wbo.se  cliief 
weapon  was  the  boar-si)ear." 

■  "  The  moonlight  was  on  f;\ce  of  r.airns." 
Cairn,  in  connuon  speccb,  is  used  in  tbe  present  day  to  dcnote  oidy 
a  comparatividy  small  heap   of  stones,   and   generally  a  monumental 
heap.     P.ut  any  onc  who  will  think  of  the  namcs  of  our  Highland 
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mountains,  'o-ill  see  tliat  it  was  not  so  restricted  in  meaniiig  of  old. 
The  Caini-gorm  range  of  mountains  is  known  to  embrace  peaks 
yielding  in  heiglit  only  to  Ben  Xevis  amid  all  the  mountains  of 
BritaLn ;  and  Ben  Xevis  has  immediately  to  the  east  of  it  a  Càni-dearg 
little  inferior  to  itself  Ln  height.  I  therefore  use  the  word,  as  it  is 
used  iu  Gaelic,  to  dcnote  rocky  mountains,  ìrhether  high  or  low;  and 
I  thiuk  I  need  make  no  apology  for  retainiug  the  word  heu,  which  is 
gradually  establishing  its  phice  in  the  English  vocabulary. 

^  It  is  not  easj'  (if  possible)  to  assign.  any  connected  meaning  i.o  this 
"  harmless  chant."  It  seems  intended  to  represent  the  broken  utterances 
of  a  mind  "  distraught ;"  but  the  subsec[uent  couversation  with  Fingal 
Ì3  rational.  The  chant  is  said  by  Macpherson  to  have  been  set  to  music, 
"such  as  few  could  hear  Avithout  teare."  The  remainder  of  Oivana's 
history  is  lost,  as  seen  by  the  hiatus  in  the  poem  at  line  181 ;  but  it  is 
evident,  from  what  is  said  at  the  close  of  the  Duan,  that  her  woes  were 
ended  by  au  early  death. 

^  Selnia  is  said  to  have  been  the  modem  Berigonium  (Kerigonium  ?) 
in  the  district  of  Benderloch  and  parish  of  Ardchattan,  Argyleshii'e. 
I  do  not  see  any  satisfying  proof  of  this,  but  I  think  it  may  interest 
the  reader  to  leam  the  following  fiicts.  On  a  low  rocky  hiU  close  by 
the  road  which  leads  from  Connal  to  Sliian  there  are  traces  of  a  vitritied 
fort,  said  to  have  been  the  stronghold  of  Berigonium  and  of  Sehna.  The 
natives  still  call  this  fort  Dhn-mac-Snitheachain,  which  Mr  Skene  .shows 
to  be  a  strange  iiiversion  ot Dìinmhae-Uisneachain  =  "the  fort  of  the 
sons  of  Usnoth."  This  Usnoth  and  his  sons — Nàihos,  &c. — are  very 
weU  kno^ra  Ln  Ossianic  poetry  both  in  Ireland  and  iu  the  Highlands. 
Xow,  in  Loch  Etive,  which  lies  ■n-itlùn  two  miles  or  so  of  Selma, 
there  is  an  island  which  stiU  retains  the  name  of  Eileau-Uisneachain 
=  "  the  isle  of  Usnoth  ; "  and  a  farm  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  of 
the  loch  is  still  known  as  Coille-Nàthois  =  "  the  wood  of  Xathos." 
Further,  a  rock  of  some  height,  commanding  Berigoniiun  or  Selma,  is 
stiU  caUed  "  Dunvalary,"  Dìui-hhaiT -an-rìgh  =  "  the  fort  of  king's 
toìvn  ; "  and  a  stretch  of  level  road  leading  from  the  greater  to  the  less 
fort  is  known  as  Sràid-a' -mhargaidh  =  "  !Market  Street."  These  faets 
I  am  personaUy  cognisant  of ;  and  while  they  do  not  prove  the  iden- 
tity  of  Berigonium  and  Selma,  they  clearly  show  that  some  king  lived 
tliere  of  old,  as  well  as  that  the  banks  of  Loch  Etive  belong  to  the 
classical  land  of  Ossian. 
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1"  The  last  few  liiies  of  the  poeni  are  given  continuimsly  in  Gaolic 
and  in  English.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this,  like  some  other  parts 
of  the  poem,  is  fragmentary — that  tliere  is  no  connection  hetween  the 
striking  scene  in  the  hall  of  Lodin  and  the  arrival  of  the  "  maid  of 
piirest  mien."  I  believc  the  conchiding  lines  are  phiced  here  by  mis- 
take.  I  have  joined  the  siniile  of  the  "sky-fire  lighting  on  a  hill"  to 
tlie  beaUtiful  one  of  the  "  rainbow  on  the  face  of  waves."  It  is  pos- 
sible  that  the  first  of  these  should  be  joined  to  the  preceding  one  of 
the  "  moon  which  in  the  sky  grows  black,"  and  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate  the  appearance  and  eftect  of  Lodin's  black-brown  shield.  The 
reader  must  judge  for  hiuiself. 


DUAN     IL 

■  "  'Neath  the  wing  of  night," 

i.c,  as  night  was  flying  away  and  thu  moridng  advancing,  as  shown  by 
the  following  line. 

-  "  Seen  in  dark  traces  as  it  sinks  to  earth." 

This  is  a  diffioult  line,  of  which  I  have  given  what  appears  to  be 
the  meaning,  thougli  not  a  literal  rendering.     In  the  Society's  edition, 
"  dìì  fhaiceur  "  is  given  apparently  as  the  future  of  the  verl),  a  form 
not  recognised  by  auy  grammarian.    In  E.  MacLachlan's,  as  in  Dr  Mac- 
Laucldan's,  chìt'  is  given,  contracted  for  cMiecuìh,  "  woidd  have  been 
seen."     I  have  retained  the   word  as  it  is,  regarding  it  as  a  form  of 
future  with  a  present  meaning.     Every  Gaelic  scholar  is    aware  that 
the  future  must  be  frequently  translated  thus,  as  thc  Gaelic  verb  has 
no   aeparate  form  to  denote  the  present.     I  have  furtlier  to  observe, 
that  from  the  various  uses  made  of  the  future,  it  should  be  called  an 
aorist  tense,  for  we  have  ropeateil  instances  of  its  indicating  past  as 
well  as  present  time.     Thu.s,  in  Duan  I.  lino  5G — 
"  'Ain  iiiìlilf  liatli  l/ii^  triath  iiiiu  soiiii  " — 
"  Iii  iiniiour  j^rcy  caiue  tlu'  L'liifl'  of  tlie  brave  " — 
ihr  riituro  tìiif/  is  cli'arly  uscd  instead  of  tho   past,   for  tho  chicf  has 
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actually  come,  and  Macfarlan  properly  translates  the  worel   "  venit." 
lyiany  similar  instances  might  be  given. 

In  Irish  the  present  and  future  tenses  are  distinguished  in  form; 
but  neither  the  British,  nor  the  Gaelic,  has  a  present.  In  Cornish  and 
Amioric,  the  two  tenses  are,  according  to  Zeuss,  frequently  mixed  to- 
gether ;  so  that  the  Celtic  language,  like  the  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic 
dialects,  seems  to  have  been  originaUy  destitute  of  a  fonu  of  verb 
to  mark  time  present — a  fact  which  I  have  seen  some  one  refer,  rather 
fancifuUy,  to  the  deep  ohservation  of  the  Eastenis,  who  saw  that  time 
flies  so  quickly  that  the  "  present,"  before  you  can  pronounce  its  name, 
has  gone  into  the  "  past." 

^  "Their  loaders  were  beside  theni  (iu  the  lieight." 

In  Gaelic,  trkdh  is  given  in  the  singular,  and  so  translated  by  Macfar- 
lan.  The  oontext  clearly  shows  that  the  word  is  iised  in  a  plural  signifi- 
cation ;  and  I  liave  so  marked  it,  according  to  a  form  of  plural  given  at 
line  105  of  this  Duan — a  form  to  be  tolerated  on  account  of  the  exigen- 
cies  of  ver.se,  but  not  to  be  commended. 

■•  "  From  blackness  a  spii-it  will  come  forth, 
To  guide  the  leader  to  the  fight." 

The  Spirit  of  the  Mist  seems,  from  the  context,  to  havc  indicated  his 
choice  of  a  leader  by  making  his  shield  more  resonant  than  that  of  his 
rivals — a  mode  of  election  of  wliich  I  can  give  no  explanation.  Tlie  poet 
does  not  entertain  the  idea  that  vigour  of  mortal  arm  could  have  had 
anything  to  do  \vith  the  matter. 

^  "  A  moon 
Which  pales  beneath  a  burden  in  the  sky." 

It  is  stiU  a  common  meteorologioal  expression  in  Gaelic,  that  "  there 
is  a  heavj'  burdeu  on  the  moon "  when  slie  is  seen  thi'ough  a  dense 
hazy  atmosphere  ;  and  this  appearance  is  regarded  as  indicative  of 
stonu. 

"  "  Death  leaped  o'er  strong  ones  on  the  hill,"  &c. 

The  reference  seems  to  be  to  showers  of  arrows — "  the  winged  messen- 
gers  of  death " — which  feU  thickly  in  tliis  oombat  of  Toruo,  described 
witli  so  much  vividness  and  power  by  the  bard. 
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^  "  The  blast  hj  turns  blew  tlirough  tlie  locks 
Of  the  array  of  mighty  chiefs." 

"  Bha  osag  uiu  spach  auns  gach  ciahh 
'An  co-thional  nan  triath  mòr." 

I  do  not  see  any  connection  hetween  the  grief  of  tlie  'warriors  de- 
scribed  previously,  and  the  fact  of  tlie  "  wind  blowing  through  their 
hair."  I  believe  this  is  au  entirely  wong  reading,  due  to  the  careless- 
ness  of  reciter  or  scribe.  A  very  .shght  alteration  vnìl  bring  the  line 
into  harmony  with  the  context  : — 

"  Hha  osiia  iim  .st'iiL-h  o  gacli  uliabh, "  &c. 
"  Alternate  sighs  rose  from  each  breast 
Of'  the  array  of  mighty  chiefs. " 

*  ""Whiter  than  Ckiih  was  her  form." 

Canri,  or  canach,  is  a  .strong  grass  growing  abundantly  on  the  nioors 
and  bogs  of  the  Highlands,  and  'when  in  flower  extrcmely  beautiful, 
from  a  downy  tuft  of  snowy  whiteness  on  its  head.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  cotton-grass ;  and  Macpherson  says  tliat  true  cotton  was 
kno-(vn  in  Ossian's  day  as  cunacli,  a  name  whioli  has  since  been  erro- 
neouslj'  transferred  to  cotton-grass.  I  beHeve  the  liotanical  name  of  tho 
cnnn  is  Erwphorìim  angìistifollum.  I  need  liardly  say  that  cann,  as 
denotmg  whiteness,  connects  itself  with  the  Latin  "  canus,  -a,  -um." 

"  "  If,  on  the  shore  of  rcstless  waves." 

I  have  trauslated  the  oft-recuiTÌng  fuoln  here  by  "  restless  ;  "  and  at 
line  180  I  have  rendered  it  "  barren,"  as  applied  to  "  Torno's  wild  slope." 
It  is  wortli  mentioning  that  tlie  common  acceptation  of  tlie  word  now 
is  "  foolish,"  "  weak-minded  ;"  and  the  expression  at  line  125,  whicli 
I  have  made  "  the  silencc  of  the  loni'ìij  caims,"  might  literally  be  ren- 
dered  "  tlie  sUence  of  the  foolish  cairns,"  haoth  used  there  also  signifying 
"  foolish,"  or  "  mad."  Bold  as  the  imagery  of  Ossian  is,  however,  I  have 
not  ventured  to  represent  liim  as  speaking  of  "  witless  waves  "  and  "  rav- 
ing  cairus  " — expressions  quite  justifiable,  according  to  tho  dictionary.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these  words  luid  in  his  day  at- 
tained  the  moral  meaning  which  thoy  now  bear ;  but,  from  the  absence 
of  niatcrials  whercon  to  found  a  jiulgment,  this,  like  many  other  ques- 
tions  regiirding  tho  bard  of  Selniii,  must  remiiin  hiddcn  iu  the  "  mist  of 
the  years  that  are  gone." 
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^"  "  Loclilin's  star  .  .  .  belield  tlie  maid  tossing  lier  smootli 
wliite  arms." — A  remarkably  beautifid  expres.sion  for  tlie  secrecy  of 
lier  grief,  Tvùtnessed  only  by  tlie  mild  star  of  nigbt,  and  entirely  in 
keeping  witb  the  previous  expression,  "  Her  soul  was  praising  Cid-gorm." 
She  had  given  no  outward  sign  of  her  love  of  him. 

I  add  a  portiou  of  a  note  given  by  !Macpherson  regarding  the  latter 
part  of  tliis  Duan,  beginning  at  line  159 — 

"  '  Innis-tonio,'  said  the  liard,"  &i'. : — 

"  This  episode  is  in  the  original  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  set  to  that 
^^Tld  kiud  of  music  which  some  of  tlio  Highlanders  distmguish  by  the 
title  of  Fon  Oi-marrà  [properlj',  Foìin  òijh-marri^,  or  tlie  Song  of  Mer- 
maids.  Some  part  of  tlie  air  is  absolutely  iid'emal,  but  tliere  are  many 
returns  in  the  measure  which  are  inexpressibly  wUd  and  beautiful." 
He  thinks  the  air  is  Scandinavian,  and  says  that  the  mermaids  were 
reputed  the  authoresses  of  it. 
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'  The  beginning  of  tliis  Duan  is  among  the  most  difficult  passagcs  in 
Ossian,  and  forms,  I  beheve,  the  only  instance  of  direct  philosopliising 
which  we  have  throughout  his  works.  I  subjoin  a  short  paraphrase 
of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of  it ;  but  I  am  by  no  means 
confident  of  tmderstanding  it  fully,  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  my 
translation  is  obscure,  from  my  desire  to  be  literal. 

"  "VVhat  is  the  origin  of  the  past  ?  and  when  will  the  course  of  events 
now  around  us  cease  ?  All  is  obscure — shrouded  in  mist.  One  thing 
only  we  realty  see — the  impressions  made  by  the  deeds  of  the  brave  on 
the  present — 'the  side  of  time.'  But  where  does  time,  only  thus 
visible  to  us,  conceal  its  beginning  and  its  close  ('  its  two  ends ')  ? 

"  Dim  as  the  past  is,  the  '  light  of  valour '  is  seen  to  shiue  on  it.  But 
the  weak  and  cowardly  are  joyless  while  they  live ;  and  though  thej' 
were  to  heap  all  their  actions  together,  they  will  leave  no  mark  or 
record  on  time,  which  in  its  majestic  course  sweeps  them  resistlessly 
onwards." 
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We  see  that  the  "mj'stery  of  Ijeing"  kindled  "  questionings  "  in  the 
mind  of  the  old  Celtic  bard,  as  it  has  done  in  so  niany  rainds  since  his 
day.  And  if  we  talvc  his  sunmiing-up  to  be — as  it  appears  to  be — that 
there  is  nothing  substantial,  or  really  enduring,  except  brave  or  good 
deeds,  we  must  admit  his  teaching  to  be  far  sounder  and  better  than 
that  of  many  of  the  "thinking  men  "  of  recent  days  •\vho  treat  of  the 
same  subject. 

The  coincidence  between  Ossian's  "  liero-deeds  marking  the  side  of 
time"  and  Longfellow's  oft-quoted  "footprints  on  the  sands  of  time," 
miwt  occur  to  every  reader  ;  and  as  necessarily,  I  think,  Solomou's  say- 
ing,  that  "  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  siin." 

The  invocation  to  the  harp,  lines  14-21,  to  project  on  dusky  time  the 
images  of  dejjarted  heroes,  is  eiusily  nnderstood,  and.  quito  in  accordance 
with  a  beautifid  saying  in  another  poem  ("Conlaoch,"  &c.,  line  41), 
where,  after  a  similar  address  to  the  harp,  he  says,  "  Let  the  light  of 
memory  be  on  tlie  mountain." 

The  "  three  voices  of  the  harp  "  may  refer  to  its  festal,  its  warUku,  and 
its  sorrowful  tones.  I  thiuk  it  more  i>robabIe,  huwever,  that  this  ex- 
pression  is  meant  to  describe  the  perfect  character  of  the  music  of  tlie 
harp  ;  for  there  are  several  indications  in  the  Ossianic  poetry  of  the 
immber  three  being  held  significant  of  completeness  or  perfection. 

On  line  13  1  have  to  remark  that  the  adjective  ìiiòthar  is  frequently 
understood  as  meaning  "  calni,"  "  silont,"  &c.  Macfarlan  here  trans- 
lates  it  "  lionorificum."  In  several  parts  of  the  Highlands  it  signitìes 
this,  and  something  more.  It  includes  the  two  ideas  of  "  stateliness  " 
and  "  slowness,"  though  not  mentioned  in  the  dictionaries.  The  pro- 
vincial,  and  consoquently  defective,  character  of  our  GaeUc  dietionaries 
is  grievously  felt  by  every  translator.  A  comprehensivo  one,  giving 
the  moaiiing  of  words  in  all  dislricts  of  thi'  Gaelic  area,  is  mucli  nceded. 


^  "Comedown,"  T/iiij  Kiim — This  cliffcrs  from  present  (iaelic  usage. 
niig  umias  is  what  would  be  used  alike  Ln  writing  and  in  conversatiou 
throughout  the  Highlands  generally.  I  luive  heard  it  said  that  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye  sìos  is  still  used  for  ani/as ;  but  however  this  may  be,  I 
leave  the  reading  unchanged,  lielieving  tliat  it  may  contain  an  old  use 
of  the  word. 

I  have  a  similar  remark  to  make  regarding  line  21,  A  cliaiiììi  J'ada 
thall.  Mr  MacLachlan  substitutes  niilì,  according  t<i  ni(idcrn  usage  ; 
but,  for  the  reason  stated  above.  I  ri'taiu  tlic  rcading  of  thc  Socicty's 
edition. 
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3  "  ■\\rg  struck,  and  the  foe  prevailed." 
"  Thwg  an  iiAnihaid  Iniaidh." 

Lit.,  "  The  foe  took  victory."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  verb  toir 
or  iabhair — past  tlnuj — siguifìes  either  to  "give"  orto  "take  ;"  and  the 
context  alone  can  deoide  in  which  of  these  opposite  signitications  it  is 
to  be  received. 

^  "  We  called  the  hawks  of  the  skies, 
And  from  every  wind  they  came 
To  feast  on  our  enemips'  flesli. 

In  light  .sliall  be  my  jìath  on  tlie  hill, 
And  hawks  on  the  wing  behind  me." 

These  expressions  are  very  characteristio  of  the  old  northern  warrior,  as 
every  reader  of  Norse  history  or  tales  is  aware.  The  celebrated  Ragnar 
Lodbrog  thus  laments  the  death  of  his  son  :  "  I  lost  mj'  son.  Tlie  birds 
of  prey  bewailed  his  fall ;  they  mourned  Idm  that  prepared  their  ban- 
quets."  And  he  himself  died  singing,  in  the  midst  of  torments,  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  derived  from  preparing  ample  food  for  tlie  ravenous 
wolves  and  the  yellow-footod  eagle.  — '  Scandinavia'  (cdition  1838), 
vol.  i.  p.  169. 

•''  "  He  Ljosed  the  thongs  from  ofl'  his  hands." 

The  scene  here  presented,  from  line  17.5  to  the  close,  is  very  beautifully 
and  touchingly  described.  Fingal  had  his  treacherous  and  unrelenting 
enemy  in  lùs  power;  but  the  memory  of  his  youtliful  and  undying 
Lìve  for  Agandecca — 

' '  Tlie  tlioug}its  of  tlays  whidi  liatl  Ijeeu 
As  noble  music  of  sweet  songs 
Whieli  the  white-bosomed  maid  had  sung  " — 

stayed  his  hand  and  softened  his  heart ;  and  he  dismissed  the  truculent 
Starno  unliarmed. 
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C  O  Y  A  L  A 


A     DEAMATIC     POEM 


A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 


'  This  poem  is  valuaUe  on  account  of  the  liglit  it  throws  on  the  antiquity  of 
Ossian's  compositions.  The  Caracul  mentioned  here  is  the  same  ^vith  Car- 
acalla,  the  son  of  Severus,  who  in  the  year  211  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion  against  the  Caledonians.  The  variety  of  the  measure  shows  that  the 
poem  was  originally  set  to  music,  aud  perhaps  presented  before  the  chiefs 
upon  solemn  occasions.  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  story  more  com- 
plete  than  it  is  in  the  poem.  '  Comala,  the  daughter  of  Samo,  king  of 
Inistore  or  Orkney  Islands,  fell  in  love  with  Fingal  the  son  of  Comhal  at 
a  fe.ust,  to  wliich  her  father  had  in'S'ited  him  [Fingal,  B.  III.]  upon  his 
return  from  Lochlm,  after  the  death  of  Agandecca.  Her  passion  was  so 
violent  that  she  followed  him,  (Usguised  like  a  youth,  who  wanted  to  be 
employed  in  his  wars.  She  was  soon  discovered  by  Hidallau,  the  son  of 
Lamor,  one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  whose  love  she  had  .slighted  some  time 
before.  Her  romantic  passion  and  beauty  recommended  her  so  much  to 
the  king,  that  he  had  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife,  when  news  was 
brought  him  of  Curaeul's  expedition.  He  marched  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  and  Comala  attended  him.  He  left  her  on  a  hill,  Avithin 
sight  of  Caracul's  army,  when  he  himself  went  to  battle,  having  previously 
promised,  if  he  survived,  to  retum  that  night.'  The  seiiuel  of  the  story 
niay  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itself." — M. 


CAOMH-MHALA. 


CAOMH-MHALA 

DÀN    DEALBHCHLUICH. 


riONNGIIAL, 

Caomh-mhala. 
Dearrsa-grèine, 


NA  PEAESA. 

HlDEALAN, 

MEALLSHÌllL-CnAOMII,  l   '''  'iV"''^^'('J' 


BÀIRD. 


Mhonii. 


Dearrsa-grèine. 

Dh'fhalbh  an  t-sealg,  gun  fhuaim  'au  Àrdl)lieinn, 
Ach  sruith  a  tha  'gàii-ich  o  chàrn. 
A  nighean  Mhorni,  a's  gile  làmh, 
Thig-sa  nall  o  bhruachau  Chròna  ; 
5  Thigeadh  an  oidhche  le  dàin  ; 
Biodh  sòlas  air  àrd  na  Mòrbheinn. 


Meallshùil-chaomh. 

'S  i  'n  oidhch'  i,  'òigh  a's  guirme  sìiil, 
A'  chiar  oidhch'  o  chìd  nan  càru. 
Chunnacas  lcamsa  fiadh  's  a'  blieinn 
10  Aig  sruth  (Jhròna  mòtliar,  mall ; 


Dersagbena. — The  chase  is  over.  No  noise  on  Ardven  but  the 
torrent's  roar  !  Diiughter  of  jrorni,  come  from  Crona's  lianks.  Lay 
(lown  the  how  and  take  the  harp.     T,et  tlie  night  coiue  on  witli  songs, 


C  0  V  A  L  A 

A    DRAMATIC    POEM.^ 
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PEESOXS. 


FlNGAL. 
COVALA. 

Darsa-grainè. 


HlDALLAX. 

Melhul-cova. 
Bahds. 


Darsa-graixè. 

The  chase  is  passed.     No  sonnd  on  Ardven, 
Save  of  the  torrent  brawling  from  the  cairn. 
Morni's  daughter  of  whitest  hand, 
Hither  come,  from  the  banks  of  Crona  ; 
5  Let  night  approach  with  songs ; 
Be  joy  on  tlie  heights  of  JMorven. 

Melhul-cova. 

It  is  the  night,  maid  of  bhiest  eye, 
The  sable  night  from  beyond  the  peaks. 
A  stag  was  seen  by  me  on  the  Ben, 
10  Bv  Crona's  slow,  .soft-miirmiirino-  stream  ; 


Darsa-grainè, 
after  tlie  close 
of  tlie  elia.se, 
invites  her 
sister  to  join 
in  song  and 
rejoicing. 


Melhul-cova 
desei'ibes  an 
oiuinous  ap- 
pearance 
■n-hicli  she  had 
just  witnessed 


let  our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

Melilcoma. — Night  comes  apace,  thou  hhie-eyecl  maid  !    grey 
night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.     I  saw  a  deer  at  Crona's  stream ; 
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Mar  bliruaicli  blia  c  anus  an  duiljhre  ; 
'S  grad  a  leum  e  sìos  tro'  'n  ghleann  : 
Mu  'cbabar  bba  dealan  na  b-oidbche, 
Cbitbear  soiUs'  air  taobb  nan  sliabb  ; 
15  Bha  samhhx  na  Isba,  a'  boillsgeadh 
Leth-fhaicte  o  Cbròna  nan  niab 

Dearesa-grèine. 

'S  e  fuatbas  a'  bhàis  a  bh'  ann ; 
Thuit  rìgb  nan  lann,  's  nan  sgiatb  's  a'  cbòmhrag. 
Èiricb,  a  Cbaomb-mhar  air  a'  chàru ; 
20  Fbuair  Caracul  buaidh  's  a'  cbòmb-stri ; 
Èixich,  a  nigbean  Sbarno  fo  dheoir ; 
Thuit  òg  do  ghràidb,  am  fear  treun ; 
Cbithear  tannas  an  t-sàir  's  a'  bheinn. 

Meallshùil-chaomh. 

Sbuidb  Caomb-mhar  an  sud  'n  a  b-aonar, 
25  Dà  cbaol  cbù,  a's  leithe  colg, 

A'  gLacadb  an  aitcil  's  an  aouacb, 

'S  a'  cratbadb  an  cluas  gu  tric. 

Tha  'gruaidb  air  a  làimb  a's  àillidb, 

Agus  gaotb  uau  càrn  'n  a  ciabb, 
30  A  gorm-shùil  a'  sealladb  gu  farasd 

Gu  raon,  's  an  rol)h  gealladh  a  triatli. 


a  mossy  bank  ho  seemed  through  the  gloom,  but  soon  he  bounded 
away.  A  meteor  played  round  his  branchinf,'  hoins  !  the  awt'ul 
faces  of  other  times  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona  ! 

Dkrsagrena. — Theso  are  thc  signs  of  Fingal's  death.    The  king 
of  shields  is  fallen !  and  Caracul  prevails.     Kisc,  Comala,  from  thy 
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Like  a  mound  he  seemed  in  tlie  dusk. 
Swift  he  bounded  through  the  gieu ; 
His  antlers  were  •wreathed  in  lightning  of  night. 
Brightness  was  seen  on  the  mountain-side  ; 
15  Shoue  the  forms  of  those  who  once  had  been, 
Half  seen  from  Crona  of  clouds. 


—  a  stag  with 
liis  antlers 
WTeathed  in 
flanie,  and  the 
forms  of  the 
dead  seen  iii 
light  on  the 
mountain. 


Daksa-geainè. 

The  phantom  of  death  it  was. 
Fallen  in  combat  is  the  king  of  swords  and  shields. 
Arise,  Covala,  on  the  rocky  height ; 
20  Caracul  has  conquered  in  the  war  ;  - 
Thou  tearful  daughter  of  Sarno,  rise. 
Fallen  has  the  youth  of  thy  love,  the  strong  one  ; 
Seen  on  Ben  is  the  shade  of  the  hero. 


The  other  in- 
terprets  it  as 
a  sign  of  tlie 
death  of 
Fiugal,  and 
calls  to  Covala 
that  Caracul 
had  prevailed 
-that  Fingal, 
her  lover,  had 
fallen. 


30 


Melhul-cova. 

Yonder  Covala  has  sat  alone  ; 
Two  sleuder  hounds,  of  greyest  pile, 
Are  snitfing  the  breeze  of  the  mountain, 
And  oft  are  prieking  their  ears. 
Her  cheek  on  her  most  lovely  hand, 
And  the  wind  of  the  cairns  through  her  hair 
Her  blue  eye  calmly  gazing 
Ou  phiin  (of  meeting)  promised  by  her  lord. 


Melhul-cova 
deseribes 
Covala's  ap- 
pearauce  as 
she  sat  alone 
intently  gaz- 
ing  ou  the 
plain  where 
Fiugal  had 
promised  to 
meet  her ;  and 
arouses  her 
by  asking 
where  Fingal 


rock;  daugliter  of  Samo,  rise  in  tears  !   The  youth  of  thy  love  is  lowJ 
his  ghost  is  011  our  hills. 

Melilcoma. — There  Comala  sits  forlorn  !  two  grey  dogs  near  shake 
their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  flyiug  breeze.  Her  red  cheek  rests 
upon  her  arm,  the  mountain  ^vind  is  in  her  hair.     She  tums  her 
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C'  àite  bhcil  Fionughal,  do  rùn, 

'S  an  oidliche  'dubhradh  dlìith  uiu-n  cuairt  ? 


"  Daughter  of 
night  —  i.  e. 
the  moon. 


b  Bhi.'  light- 
ning;  lit. 
gree/i  liglU- 
ning. 


Caomh-mhala. 

A  Charuinn,  a  Charuinu  nan  sruth, 

35  C'  uim'  a  chithcam  'am  fuil  do  bhìuii  ? 
Cha  chluiuneam  fuaim  còmliraig,  no  guth 
Ag  iadhadh  do  thuil  'us  do  chìiirn. 
'N  do  chaidil  rìgli  ]\Ihòrbheiun,  an  trcun  ? 
Eirich,  a  uighean  na  h-oidhche  :  " 

40  Amhairc  a  nuas  o  neoil  nan  speur  : 
Eirich  grad,  gu-m  faiceam  'an  soillse 
Caol  dhearrsa  o  'mhàile  's  o  'chruaidh 
Air  raou  's  an  robh  'ghealLadli  o'n  ruaig. 
No  tluisa,  'dhcalain  uaiue  'bhàis,'' 

45  'Bu  shohis  do'r  sinns're  nach  beò 
Fo  dhuibhre  'us  scleò  na-h-oidhche, 
Thigs'  ann  ad  chaoir  o  'n  Àrdbheinn, 
'S  feuch  dhomh  mo  threun  'an  soillse 
'N  a  hiidhe,  's  mi  deurach,  's  a'  bhlàr. 

50  Co  'sheasas  eadar  mi  's  bròn  ? 
Co  eadar  mi  's  rùn  mo  nàmliaid  ? 
'S  fada  shealhis  Caomh-mliahi  fo  dheoir, 
Mu-m  faicear  leath'  a  mòr  thriath 
A'  tilleadh  am  measg  a  shluaisfh 


i 


1)lue   eycs  towanl  thu   field   ofliis  iironii.se.      "WIktc  art   thou,  O 
Fingal  ?     The  night  is  {,'athering  arouiul ! 

CoMAL.l. —  0  Carun  of  the  streanis  !  wliy  do  I  behold  thy  waters 
roUing  in  blood  1  Ilas  thc  noise  of  the  liattle  hoen  heard ;  and  sleeps 
tho  king  of  Morven  ì  Ilise,  moon,  tliou  daughter  of  the  sky  !  look 
from  botween  tliy  clouds.     Rise,  that  I  may  behold  the  gleam  of  his 


Wliere  is  Fingal,  thy  love,  ^ 

When  night  close-darkens  all  around  ? 
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COVALA. 

Carron,  0  Carron  of  streams  ! 
35  Why  see  I  thy  waters  in  blood  ? 

I  hear  no  sound  of  war,  or  voice, 

Around  thy  flood  or  height. 

Has  Morven's  king,  the  brave  oue,  slept  ? 

Eise,  thou  daughter  of  night," 
40  Look  down  from  heaven's  clouds  ; 

Quickly  rise,  that  in  light  I  may  see 

A  feeble  glimmer  from  his  mail  and  steel, 

On  plain  (of  meeting)  promised  after  rout  (of  foes). 

Or  tliou,  blue  lightning  of  death,'' 
45  Which,  to  our  sires  now  gone,  wert  light 

In  Ijlackness  and  cloud  of  night ; 

Come,  in  thy  hissiug  flash,  from  Ardven, 

And  show  me  my  brave  one  in  light, 

Stretched  on  the  field,  while  I  am  fuU  of  tears. 
50  ^^Hio  wiU  stand  'twixt  me  and  woe  ? 

^Vho  'twixt  me  and  foe's  design  ? 

Long  shall  Covala  look  in  tears, 

Ere  she'Il  behold  hcr  mighty  chief 

Eeturn  amid  his  people  — 


Covala,  awak- 
eiied  fiom  her 
reverie,  de- 
scribes  the 
visiou  which 
the  glooiny 
forebodiiigs 
of  her  friends 
had  probably 
raisej  up  l)e- 
fore  her  ima- 
gination — the 
streams  of 
Carron  in 
blood,  and 
Fingal  slain. 
She  calls  on 
the  moon,  or 
even  the  light- 
niugofheaven, 
to  shine,  so 
that  she  uiay 
olitain  one 
gliuipse  of  her 
brave  one. 


She  bemoans 
her  owu  deso- 
hite  state,  now 
that  he  is 
gone. 


steel  on  tlie  fielil  of  liis  promise.  Or  rather  let  the  nietcor,  that 
lights  our  fathers  throiigh  the  night,  come,  with  its  red  heam,  to 
show  me  the  wa}'  to  my  fallen  hero.  Who  wiU  dcfenil  me  from 
sorrow  1  who  l'rom  the  love  of  Hidallan  1  Long  shall  Comala  look 
hefore  she  can  hehold  Fingal  in  tlie  midst  of  liis  host ;  hright  as  the 
coming  forth  of  the  morning,  in  the  cloud  of  an  early  shower. 
VOL.  L  G 


CAOMH-MHALA. 


55  Soilleir  mar  mhaduiun  o  uial, 
'Us  am  braou  a'  triall  o  stuaidli 


«  Leaderless ; 
lit.  witluìut  a 
head. 


HlUEALAN. 

Luidlieadh  ceò  'us  giuaim  air  Cròua ; 

Luidheadh  iad  air  siuljhal  an  righ  ; 

Ceilibh  anis  o  m'  shùil  a  cheuman, 
60  Gun  chuimhn'  air  treuu-fhear  a  chaoidh. 

Tha  triath'  nan  sgiath  gun  cheann  air  reidli. 

Cha  chluiuuear  an  ceumau  mu  'chruaidh. 

A  Charuinn,  a  Charuinn  nan  sruth, 

ladhsa  ann  am  fuil  do  bhùru  ; 
G5  Tha  ceaunard  au  t-sluaigh  fo  scleò. 


''  Tor,  applied 
to  any  emi- 
iieii(u>,  sniall 
or  great — pro- 
liably  same  as 
iùr,  "turris," 
' '  tower. " 


Caomh-mhala. 

C!o  'thuit  aig  Carunu  nani  Ijruach, 
A  mhic  duibhre  na  fuar  oidhche  ? 
An  robh  e  geal  mar  shneachd  nau  cruach  ? 
Mar  bhogha  1  iraoiu  air  stuaidh  a'  soillseadh  ? 
70  An  robh  'chiabh  mar  an  ceò  's  a'  bheiun 
Ag  iadhadh  caoin  fo  glirèin  air  tòrr  ?  ^ 
An  rol)h  e  mar  thorrvmn  nan  speur  ? 
Cho  hiath  ri  fèìàh  nam  fàs  ghleann  mòr  ? 


IliDALi.AN. — ])\vcll,  lliuu  iiii.st  ul'  gloouiy  Croiia,  chvi'll  oii  tlii'  path 
of  tlie  kiiig  !  liiJii  liis  steps  from  niine  eyes ;  let  me  remember  my 
friend  no  niore.  The  bands  of  hattle  are  scattered  ;  no  crowding  tread 
is  round  the  noiso  of  liis  steel.  0  ('arun  !  i'oll  thy  strcams  of  lilood  ; 
thc  chief  uf  the  people  is  low. 


55  Briglit  as  moru  come  forth  from  cloud, 
^Mieu  the  sliower  has  fled  froui  the  wavt 
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HlDALLAN.^ 

ilay  mist  aud  gìoom  ou  Croua  dwell — 
Dwell  they  ou  the  path  of  the  kiug. 
Shi'oud  now  from  my  eye  his  step  ; 

60  Forgotteu  be  the  bravc  oue  evermore. 

The  chiefs  of  shields  are  leaderless  ou  fiekl ; " 
Arouud  his  steel  their  steps  shall  ue'er  lie  heard. 
CaiTou,  0  Carron  of  streams  I 
Eoll  thou  thy  waters  iu  blood  ; 

65  The  leader  of  the  ho.st  is  uuder  cloud. 


Hiilallan  aji- 
proaches,  ]>ro- 
claiming  tlie 
death  of  Fin- 
I ;  and  uses 
language 
nhich  may  be 
understood 
cither  a.s  la- 
menting  that 
evcnt,  or  a-s 
rejoicing  over 
it. 


COVALA. 

Who  has  falleu  at  Carrou  of  bauks," 
Sou  of  the  darkness  of  uight  which  is  cokl  ? 
Was  he  white  as  the  suow  of  the  peaks  ? 
Like  bow  of  shower  ou  great  waves  gkamiug  ? 
70  Was  his  haii'  like  mi-st  ou  Ben 

Waviug  soft,  iu  suushiue,  on  the  Tor?'' 
Was  he  like  the  thuuder  of  the  skies  ? 
Swift  as  the  deer  of  great  aud  desert  gleus  ? 


Covala,  recoil- 
ing  from 
belicf  in  the 
reality  of  the 
dark  vision 
wliich  she  had 
beheld,eagerly 
a-sks  the  son 
of  the  dark 
cold  niglit  who 
had  fallen  at 
C'arron,  and 
she  describes 
Fingal  under 


CoMAT.A. — WTio  fell  on  Carun's  sounding  banks,  son  of  the  clondy 
night  1  Was  he  white  as  the  snow  of  Ardveu  ?  Blooming  as  the 
bow  of  the  sliower  ?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mist  of  the  liill.  soft  and 
curliug  in  the  day  of  the  sun  ?  TVa.s  he  like  the  thimder  of  heaven 
in  battle  ?     Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  desert  ? 
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HlDEALAN. 

C'ar  son  nacli  fhaiceam  a  rùn  fein 
75  'S  i  'g  aomadli  o  'n  blieiun  le  'h-àiUe, 

A  dearg-shùil  fo  dheoir  mu  'n  treun, 

A  cialjh  gun  bheud  mu  'gruaidh  fharasd  ? 

Eirich,  eirich,  a  chaoin  ghaoth, 

Togsa  gu  caomh  a  leadan  trom ; 
80  Faiceam  a  làmh  gheal  a's  caoine, 

'S  a  gruaidh,  a  tha  gaolach  'am  bròn. 

( 'aomh-mhala. 

'N  do  thuit  mac  Chumhail  fein  's  au  t-sliabh  ? 
'N  do  thuit,  a  thriath,  a's  duibhe  sgeul  ? 
A  thorruinn  a'  siubhal  nan  aonach  ciar, 
85  A  dhealain  air  sgiath  theine  nau  speur, 
Cha-n  eagal  do  Chaomh-mhal'  'ur  triall, 
0-n  a  thuit  an  triath  fo  scleò. 
Innis,  'fhir  a's  dubhaiche  sgeul, 
Am  bheil  gaisgeach  nan  sgiath  guu  deò  ? 

Hidealan. 

'JO      Tha  'shluagh  uis  sgaoilte  air  a'  bhcinn ; 
Clia  chkiinu  i;id  fiutli  an  trein  na  's  mò  ! 


HiDALLAN. — 0  that  I  might  hohold  his  love,  fair-lcaning  froni  her 
rock  !  Her  red  cyo  diiu  in  tciirs,  hcr  bhishing  chcek  half  hid  in  her 
hicks!  Blow,  O  gcntle  hreeze  !  lift  thou  the  lieavy  locks  of  tlie  maid, 
tliat  I  may  beliold  her  ■white  arni,  hor  lovely  clieek  in  her  grief. 

CoMALA. — Aiid  is  the  son  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of  the  mournful 


HlDALLAN. 
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Why  niay  I  uot  behold  his  love 
75  Descending,  in  her  beauty,  from  the  hill ; 

Her  eye  red-weeping  for  the  brave  oue ; 

Her  flowing  locks  arouud  her  wiusome  face  ? 

Awake,  awake,  0  kiudly  breeze  ! 

Softly  raise  her  hea^y  locks, 
80  That  I  may  see  her  smooth,  white  haud, 

Aud  her  cheek  which  is  lovely  iu  sorrow. 


I  Hidallan, 

reneiving  the 

expression  of 

his  love  to- 

I  wards  her,  asks 

1  her  to  descend 

'  from  the  hill ; 

j  andcallson  the 

1  breeze  to  blow 

1  aside  her  hair, 

,  tliat  he  may 

I  see  her  wliite 

hand  aud 
I  lovely  cheek. 


fJoVALA. 


Has  the  son  of  Cii-hal  falleu  on  the  hill  1 
Has  he  falleu,  thou  chief  of  IjLackest  tale  ? 
Thou  thunder  traversiug  the  mountaius  du.sk, 
8.5  Thou  lightuiug  on  the  welkin's  fìery  wing, 
No  dread  to  Coval'  is  your  course, 
Since  the  chief  has  falleu  uuder  cloud  ! 
Tell,  thou  man  of  woefuUest  tak% 
Is  the  hero  of  shields  withont  breath  ? 

HlDALLAN. 

90       Scattered  ou  the  hill  is  uow  his  host ; 

The  strouo-  one's  voice  thev  shall  hear  uo  more. 


Covala  asks 
IHVssionately 
again  if  her 
chief  ha-s 
indee<l  fallen ; 
slie  no  longer 
fearstheconrse 
of  the  thunder 
or  lightning 
since  he  is 
gone  ;  but 
once  more 
a.sks  if  he  be 
indeed  dead. 


Hidallan  de- 
clares  that 
he  is. 


tale  ?  The  tliunder  roUs  on  tlie  liill !  Tlie  lightning  flies  on  wings 
of  fire  !  They  frighten  not  Coniahi  ;  for  Fingal  is  low.  Say,  chief 
of  the  moumful  tale,  fell  the  breaker  of  the  sliields  1 

HiDALL.\N. — The  nations  are  scattered  on  tlieir  hills  !  tliey  shall 
liear  the  voice  of  the  king  no  niore. 
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f'AOMH-MHALA. 


"  Oreat  king 
— i.e.  the  kiiig 
of  tlie  world — 
the  Roman 
Enijieror. — M. 


BruaiUeaii  air  au  raon  a'd'  dlieigh, 
Cunnart  dhuit  feiu,  ;x  rìgh  mhr)ir  ; " 
Do  'n  uaigh  na  biodli  lìonmhor  do  cheum, 

9.')   Biodh  aon  òigh  a'd'  dhèigh  fo  bhi'òn ; 
Biodh  i  mar  Chaomh-mhala  fo  cheò, 
Làn  de  dheoh"  'an  làithean  a  h-òige. 
C'  ar  son  a  dh'innis  thu  dhomh  fèin, 
Gu-n  d'  thuit  mo  ghaisgeach  treun  's  a'  bhlàr  ? 

100  Bhiodh  mo  dhìiil  r'a  thiUeadh  o  'n  l)lieinn  ; 
Chithinn  e  feiu  air  creig,  uo  còmhnard  ; 
Shaoilinn  gu-m  b'i  'chraobh  mo  laocli, 
A'  tighin  le  faoibh  o  'n  bhlàr ; 
Chluiuuiun  a  stoc  anns  a'  ghaoith 

10.')  'Bliiodh  ',siul)hal  baoth  air  taobh  uam  Ijcanu. 
Tha  mise  deurach  guu  bhi  thall 
Air  bruaich  Charuinn  nan  sruth  mall ; 
An  sin  bhiodh  mo  dheoir  gu  tlàth 
Air  OTuaidh  an  t-Scàii*  a  tha  eain  tuar. 


HlDEALAN. 

110       Air  bruaich  cha-u'eil  an  laoch  : 
Air  àrd  an  fhraoich  nis  togar  'uaigh. 
Seall,  a  ghealacli,  o  neul  caoin ; 


CoMALA. — Coufu-sion  pureue  thee  over  tliy  plains  !  Euin  overtake 
thee,  thou  king  of  the  -workl  '  Few  he  thy  stejì.s  to  thy  grave  ;  aml 
let  one  virgin  mourn  tliee  !  Let  her  be  like  Comala,  tearful  in  the 
days  of  lier  youth  !  WHiy  hast  thou  told  me,  Hidallan,  that  niy 
liiTo  fell  1  I  might  have  hoped  a  little  while  his  retui-ii ;  1  niiglit 
havt^  tìiought  I  saw  hini  on  tlie  di.stant  rock.     A  tree  niiglit  have 


COVALA. 
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Trouble  track  tliee  on  the  field  ; 
May  danger  aye  be  thine,  gi*eat  king." 
Unto  the  grave  not  many  be  thy  steps. 
95  One  maid  be  left  behind  in  sorrow ; 
Be  she  as  C'ovahx,  luider  gloom, 
Full  of  tears  in  her  days  of  youth. 
\Miy  didst  thou  tell  unto  me 
That  my  wanior  brave  in  battle  fell  ? 

100  I  still  would  hope  for  his  return  from  Ben  ; 
Himself  I  would  behold  ou  rock  or  pLain  : 
I  would  believe  a  tree  to  be  my  hero, 
Coming  l^ack  'n'ith  trophies  from  the  war ; 
I  would  heai-  his  horn  in  the  wind 

105  ^Vhich  roves  at  random  on  the  mountain-side. 
Tearful  ani  I  that  I  was  not 
On  Carron's  bank  of  sluggish  stream  ; 
Theu  would  my  tears  fall  soft  and  wai'm 
On  the  cheek  of  the  great  one  who  is  pale. 


I  Covala  prays 
tliat  trouble 
and  evil  may 
ever  follow  the 
king  of  the 
world  whose 
army  had 
destroyed 
Fingal.    Witli 
the  waj-^vard 
inconsistency 
of  a  gieat 
gi'ief,  she  now 
i-e[iroaehes 
Hidallan  for 
tidliiig  her 
wliat  she  had 
been  so  eager 
to  know,  say- 
iug  that,  if 
left  in  ignor- 
ance,  she  eouUl 
stiU  live  on 
tlie  hope  of 
FiiiL'al's  re- 


HlDALLAN. 


110       The  hero  is  not  on  the  (river)  bank  : 

His  tomb  they  buikl  upon  thc  heathy  height. 
Look  forth,  0  moon,  from  kindly  cloud ; 


Hidallan 

wishes  that 
tbe  niimu  uuiy 
shiuv  fortli  to 
show  L'ovala 
her love  in 
his  annour. 


deceived  me  -n'itli  his  appearaiice  ;  the  wind  of  tlie  hiU  miglit  have 
been  the  sound  of  his  horn  in  niine  ear.  0  that  I  were  on  the  hanks 
of  Carun  !  that  my  tears  might  he  warm  on  his  cheek  ! 

HiUALLAN. — He  Hes  not  on  the  hanks  of  Canm :  ou  Ardven 
heroes  raise  his  tomh.  Look  ou  them,  0  moou  !  from  thy  clouds  ; 
be  thy  beam  bright  on  his  breast,  that  Comala  may  behold  him  in 
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Biodh  do  sholus  caol  air  cruaieli, 

Gu-m  faic  an  Làmh-gheal  a  gaol 

115  'Am  boillso-e  faoin  a'  mhàile  chruaidh. 


o  Aside — i.e. 
oiit  of  siglit. 


('aomh-mhala. 

Na  cuiribhse,  a  shìol  na  h-uaigh  ; 
Na  cuiribhse  mo  luaidh  air  chìil." 
Dh'f  hàg  e  mi  's  an  t-seilg  air  cruaich  ; 
Gun  fhios  chaidh  e  suas  gun  chliìi. 

120  "  Tilleam  ri  oidhche,"  thuirt  an  triatli ; 
'S  thiU  rìgh  Mhòrbheinn  fiòr  ri  oidhch'. 
C'  ar  son  nach  d'inuis  thu,  'fhir  leith, 
'Tha  'n  cromadh  nan  sliabh  gun  soiUs', 
Gu-n  tuiteadh  ceannard  nan  sgiath  marbh  ? 

12.5  Chunnaic  thu  'n  a  fhuil  an  t-òig-f  hcar ; 

'S  cha  d'  innis  thu  'm  bròn  do  Chaomh-mhala. 


Meallshùil-chaomh. 

Ciod  an  f  huaini  'tha  shuas  's  a'  bheinn  ? 
Ciod  a  tha  'boiUsgeadh  's  a'  ghleann  ? 
Co  'tha  'tigliin  mar  shruth  treun, 
130  'N  uair  chrithcas  fo  'n  re  nach  gann 
Mòr-uisQ-e  'taonuidh  o  chàrn  ? 


ihiì  liglit  of  liis  aniiour  ! 

CoMALA. — Stop,  ye  sons  of  the  grave,  till  1  bcholfl  my  love  !  He 
left  me  at  the  chase  aloue.  I  kiiew  not  tliat  hc  went  to  war.  IIc 
said  hc  would  retum  with  the  night ;  thc  king  of  Morvcn  is  re- 
tnrned  !     Why  didst  tliou  not  tell  me  that  he  would  fall  ì  O  trcmh- 


Be  tliy  "  paley  radiance  "  ou  the  lieight, 
That  the  "^Miite-haud  uiay  behold  her  love 
115  lu  the  dim  sheeuiuo;  of  his  ii-ou  uiail. 
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Lay  not,  ye  raco  of  tlie  grave, 

Lay  ye  uot  my  love  aside." 

He  left  me  huutiug  on  the  height. 

L'unoticed  and  uusuug  he  went  to  war. 
120  "  With  uight  will  I  returu,"  said  the  chief ; 

And  true,  -with  uight  the  king  of  Morven  has  re- 

Why  uot  to  me  reveal,  thou  hoary  one,     [turuecl. 

Dwelliug  iu  rayless  mountaiu-cave, 

That  the  king  of  shields  ■would  fall  in  death  ? 
125  Thou  sawest,  in  his  blood,  the  youth, 

And  to  Covala  didst  not  tell  the  woe. 


She  beseeclies 
those  wlio  ai-e 
to  buiUl  his 
tomb  not  to 
phice  him  out 
of  her  sight ; 
says  that  his 
promise  to 
returu  "  witli 
iiight"  had 
been  too  trulj- 
fullìlled;  and 
reproaches 
some  DiTiid  or 
seer  for  not 
forewarning 
her  of  this 
great  vroe. 


^Melhtjl-cova. 

AVhat  souud  is  on  high  on  the  Beu  ? 
AATiat  is  it  in  the  glen  that  gleameth  ? 
Who  comes  like  a  torreut  strong, 
130  AVhen  shimmer  'neath  the  shiuiug  moou 
Great  waters  rolliug  from  the  rockv  height  ? 


Melhul-cova, 
hearing  the 
noise  of  people 
advancing 
towards  them, 
asks  who  they 


ling  ilweUer  of  tlie  rock  !     Thoii  sawest  liini  iii  tlie  Llood  of  his 
youth  ;  hut  thou  didst  not  teU  Comala. 

Melilcoma. — What  soimd  is  that  on  Ardveu  ?  AMio  is  that  bright 
in  the  vale  ?  'Who  comes  like  the  strength  of  rivers,  when  their 
crowded  -waters  glitter  to  the  moon  ? 
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Caomh-mhala. 

C'o  acli  iin  nàmliaid  aig  Caomli-mliar  ; 
Mac  lìgli  an  domhain,  's  a  sliluagh. 
A  thannais  Fhinn  air  neoil  a'  sgaoileadh, 
13.5  Greas  iuthaidh  Caomh-mhal'  sìos  gu  luath  ; 
Tuiteadh  e  mar  fhiadh  's  an  aonach. — 
'S  e  Fionn  a  th'ann,  measg  tannais  a  shluaigli ! 
C'  uime  thigeadh  tu,  mo  luaidh, 
A  chur  sòLais  'us  fuath  orm  feiu  ? 


FlONNGHAL. 

140       Togaibhse  'bheula  nan  dàn  ; 

Togaibh  gu  h-àrd  am  blàr  aig  Carunn  : 

Theich  Caracul,  's  a  shluagh  o  m'  lainn  ; 

Theich  e  thall  thar  raoin  au  àrdaiu. 

A  ghaisgich,  mar  dheahiin  air  sliabh, 
14.5   'Tha  'sgeadachadh  tannais  na  h-oidhche, 

'S  e  'g  aomadh  ro'  ghaoith  o'n  iar, 

'S  a'  choille  chiar  mu-u  cuairt  a'  boillsgeadli. 

Chualam  guth  nan  aiteal  thall 

0  thaobh  nan  càrn  's  am  fiar-ghlinn  fein. 
1.50  Bau-shealgair  Ardbhcinn,  an  i'  th'  ann, 

Nighean  L\mh-gheal  Sharno  tlirt^in  ? 

Amhairc  o  d'  charraig,  mo  rùn  ; 

Cluinneam  do  ghuth  ciuin,  a  Chaomh-mhal'. 


CoMALA. — Who  is  it  but  tli(!  foe  of  Coiiiala,  the  son  of  tlic  kiiit,' 
of  the  •world  !  Ghost  of  Fingal !  do  tliou,  froiii  tliy  cloud,  dircct 
(.-'omala's  bow.  Let  liim  fall  likc  the  hart  of  the  desert.  It  i.'^ 
Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghosts.  Wliy  dost  thou  come,  iiiy  lovf, 
to  frighten  and  pleaso  my  soul  ì 

FlNOAL. — Raise,  ye  hards,  the  song;  raise  the  wars  of  the  streaiuy 


Ij 
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COVALA. 

Wlio  but  he  that  is  C'ovala's  foe  ; 
The  world-king's  son,  and  his  host ! 
Thou  shade  of  Fionn,  reclining  on  the  cloiids, 
135  Speed  Coval's  arrow  quickly  do^vn  ; 
Fall  he  as  a  deer  on  the  niountain. 
'Tis  Fionn  himself,  'mid  the  shades  of  his  people. 
Why  comest  thou,  my  loved  one, 
To  bring  to  me  both  joy  and  fear  ?" 


Covala,  anti- 
cipating  every 
woe,  says  it 
must  be 
Caracul,  her 
enemy.     She 
prays  for  his 
death  ;  but 
recognising 
the  form  of 
Fingal,  con- 
cludes  it  to 
be  his  spirit. 


FlNGAL. 

140       Raise  ye,  ye  mouths  of  song, 

Raise  on  high  the  ^yav  at  Carron  ! 

Fled  Caracul  and  his  hosts  from  my  sword  ; 

Fled  he  across  the  fiekls  of  pride  ; 

His  ■warriors  like  flashes  on  the  heights, 
145  Which  robe  a  spLrit  of  night, 

As  it  pelds  to  the  ■western  wind, 

And  the  dark.some  wood  arouud  is  gleaming. 

The  voice  of  breezes  heard  I  far  away, 

From  side  of  caii-ns  and  their  winding  glens. 
150  The  liuntress  of  Ardven  !     Is  it  she, 

White-handed  daughter  of  Sarno  brave  ? 

Look  down  from  thy  rock,  my  love  ; 

Let  me  hear  thy  low,  sweet  voice,  Covala. 


Caniu !  Caracul  lias  fled  from  our  arms  along  tlie  fields  of  liis  pride. 
He  sets  far  distant  like  a  meteor,  that  encloses  a  spirit  of  nigbt,  •when 
tlie  winds  drive  it  over  the  heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming 
around.  I  heard  a  voice,  or  was  it  the  breeze  of  my  hiUs  1  Is  it 
the  huntress  of  Ardven,  the  white-handed  daughter  of  Sarno  ì  Look 
from  thy  rocks,  my  love  ;  let  me  liear  the  voice  of  Comala  ! 


Fingal,  ignor- 
tit  of  all  that 
had  taken 
place,  calls  on 
his  bards  to 
celebrate  his 
victory  at 
CaiTon. 


He  looks  up- 
wards,  recog- 
nises  Covala, 
and  entreats 
her  to  speak 
to  hiiu. 
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Caomh-mhala. 

Tog  miso  gu  còs  do  shuaiue, 
1.5.5   'Ug  gliaisgicli,  a  fbuair  mo  ghrìidb. 

FlONNGHAL. 

Thiff-sa  ftSiu  mi  còs  mo  .sliuaine  : 
Sgaoil  ua  stoirm,  tha  griau  air  au  raon. 
Thig-sa,  'òigh,  gu  còs  mo  shuaine, 
'Bhan-shealg'aii'  uam  fuar-bheann  faoin. 


a.  Cfd— 
"lark." 
"su|.p..rt"— 
],..,■■■  i.,-..l,„l,ly 

"biink,  '  on 
whicli  she  was 
to  lcan. 


Caomh-mhala. 

IGO       ThiU  e  fein,  'us  tbiU  a  cbliu  ! 

'S  e  b\mh  mo  rùiu  's  mo  tbreiu  a  th'  ann 

Luidheamsa  sìos  air  a'  chìil," 

Gus  an  tiU  m'  anam  a  nall 

0  eagal  'tha  'suàmh  mu-n  cuairt. 
165  Buailibh  cL\rsach,  togaibb  (bàu, 

'Oighe  nan  vo^"  mall  aio;  IMorui. 


Dearrsa-geèine. 

Le  C^aomb-mbabx  thuit  tri  fdidh  's  au  flu'aoch  : 
Fo  ghaoitb  tha  teine  'g  eirigb  àrd. 


CoMALA. — Takc  nic  tci  tlic  cuvo  ot'  tliy  rost,  ()  lovcly  son  ol' 
dcatli ! 

FiNGAL. — Coine  to  tlic  cavi^  of  iiiy  rcst.  The  .storiii  is  jiast,  thc 
sun  is  on  our  fields.  Coino  to  tho  cavo  of  niy  icst,  huntress  of 
echoing  Ardven  ! 
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Eaise  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reposo, 
155  Youug  hero  who  hast  gainecl  my  love. 

FlNGAL. 

Come  thou  thyself  to  my  cave  of  rest : 
The  storms  are  fled  ;  the  sun  is  on  the  lea. 
Come,  thou  maicltm,  to  my  cave  of  slumljc-r, 
Himtress  of  the  colcl  (and)  clesort  Bens. 


She,  in  the 
belief  that  it 
was  his  spirit 
whieh  ad- 
dressed  her, 
begs  of  him 
to  raise  her 
to  the  cave 
of  his  rest. 
He,  misunder- 
standing  hcr, 
invites  her 
to  Lome. 


COVALA. 

IGO       He  has  returned.     His  fame  has  returnecl ; 

The  hancl  of  my  love  and  my  brave  one  it  is  ! 

Let  me  recline  upon  the  bank," 

Until  my  soul  again  return 

From  the  fearfulness  which  swims  around  (me). 
165  Strike  the  harp,  raise  the  song, 

Maidens  of  Morni,  of  slow-mo^dng  eyelash  ! 

Darsa-c;rainè. 

Three  deer  have  fallen  to  Covahi  on  the  hoath 
A  wind-fanned  fìi'e  is  rising  high. 


She,  for  a 
moment,  re- 
joices  in  the 
retum  even 
of  his  spirit ; 
hut  finding 
"  fearfulness  " 
approaching 
her  heart, 
calls  on  her 
companions  to 
strike  the 
hai-p. 


Darsa-grainè, 
ignorant  of  the 
state  of  mat- 
ters,  tells  Fin- 
gal  that  Co- 
vala  liad  killed 


CoMALA. — He  is  retiirned  with  liis  fame  !  I  feel  tlie  right  hand.  of 
Ms  wars  !  But  I  must  rest  beside  the  rock,  tUl  my  soid  returns 
from  my  fear  !  0  let  the  harp  be  near  !  raise  the  song,  ye  daughters 
of  Morni ! 

Dersagbena. — Comala  has  slaiu  three  deer  on  Ardven ;  the  fire 
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a  Of  craggy 
cairns  ;  lit. 
of  calriis  not 
smooth  or 
bald. 


Gabh  gu  fleagli  na  h-òigli  a's  caoine, 
170  A  rìgh  Mhòrbheinii  nach  maol  càru." 

FlONNGHAL. 

Togaibh  guth,  a  shiol  nara  fonu, 
Mu  chònih-stri  nau  sonu  air  Caruuu  ; 
Biodh  aoibhueas  air  làmh-gheal  uau  tom, 
Nuair  a  chi  mis'  a  fleaoh  air  Ardljheiuu. 


Na  Bàikd. 

17.5       Taom,  a  ('haruinn,  taoni  do  shrutli ; 

'An  aoibhueas  an  diugh,  siubhail  sios ; 

Theich  coigrich,  a  b'  àirde  guth  ; 

Cha-n  fhaicear  au  steud-each  s'  an  t-sliabh 

Tha  sgaoileadh  an  sgiath  'an  tìr  thall. 
180  Èiiidh  grian  'an  sìth  o  nial, 

'Us  teuruaidh  an  oidhch'  'au  aoibhueas  ; 

Cluiunear  guth  na  seilg  air  càrn .; 

Ri  balla  thall  bithidh  sgiath  nam  fuaini ; 

Bi'dh  ar  còmh-stri  ri  dàimh  'thig  a  nall 
185  0  thalamh  nan  Gall  o  thuath, 

'S  ar  làmhan  gu  dearg  'am  fuil  LochHu. 

Taom,  a  Charuiun,  taom  do  slmith  ; 

'An  aoibhneas  an  diugh,  siubhail  sìos  ; 

Theich  coigrich,  a  b'  àirde  guth. 


uscdiuls  on  tlie  vcirk  :  nn  to  tho  foast  ol'  C'omala,  kinj^-  of  thc  woody 
Morveii ! 

FlNOAL. — Eaise,  yc  siins  lA'  soiig,  thc  wars  of  the  streainy  Carun ; 
that  mywhite-liai\tlcil  inaicl  inay  rcjoice  :  -«'11116  I  behold  tho  feast  of 
my  love ! 

Bards. — Koll,  strcaiiiy  ( 'arun,  roll  in  joy,  the  sons  of  liattle  tied  ! 
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Go  to  the  feast  of  the  gentlest  maid, 
170  King  of  Morvcn  of  tlie  craggy  caii-ns." 

FlNGAL. 

Eaise  a  voice,  ye  race  of  tunes, 
On  tlie  conflict  of  stroug  oncs  at  Carrpu  ! 
Be  joy  to  tlie  White-liand  of  hiUs, 
"When  I  behohl  hcr  feast  ou  Ardven. 


threedcer;and 
invites  liim  to 
thefeastwhich 
she  had  pre- 
pared  for  him. 


He,  charging 
his  bards  as 
before,  ex- 
presses  his  joy 
in  going  to 
her  feast. 


The  Bards. 

17.3       EoU,  0  Carron,  roU  thy  stream  ; 

In  joy  to-day  do  thou  flow  onward  ! 

Fled  have  the  strangers  of  haughtiest  voice. 

No  more  shall  their  war-horse  be  seen  on  the  hill ; 

The  spread  of  their  wiugs  is  in  far-ofl'  hind. 
180  The  suu  will  shine,  in  peace,  from  the  cloud, 

And  uight  will  come  dowu  in  gladiiess. 

The  call  of  the  chase  will  be  heard  on  the  cairn ; 

Agaiust  the  wall  will  haug  the  sounding  shield. 

Our  strife  wiU  be  with  foes  who  come  across 
185  From  the  land  of  Galls  in  the  north, 

Aud  our  hands  shall  redden  in  blood  of  Lochlin. 

Roll,  0  Carron,  roU  thy  stream  ; 

lu  joy  to-day  do  thou  flow  ouward ! 

Fled  have  the  straugers  of  haughtiest  voice. 


Tlie  bards 
celebrate  the 
defeat  of  his 
enemìes  ; 
predict  peace 
and  joy  in  tlie 
land  ; 


anticipate 

i'  from  tlie 
Noi  th  only, 
which  they 
did  not,  in  the 
least,  dread. 


The  steed  is  not  seen  on  onr  fields  ;  the  \vings  of  their  iJiide  spread 
in  other  lands.  The  sim  wiU  now  rise  in  peace,  and  the  shadows 
desoend  Ln  joy.  The  voice  of  the  chase  wLll  be  heard  ;  the  shields 
hang  in  the  haU.  Our  delight  wiU  be  in  the  war  of  the  ocean,  our 
hands  shaU  grow  red  in  the  blood  of  Lochliu.  EoU,  .streamy  Carun, 
roU  in  joy,  the  sons  of  battle  iied  ! 
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Meallshùil-chaom  H  . 

190       Teiriuu,  a  clieò,  o  'n  th'  àird  ; 
A  ghatlia  gealaich,  togaibh  suas 
Ciuin  anam  ua  h-òigh,  a  Ij'  àillidh, 
'Tha  ri  carraig  'u  a  hiidhe  guu  tuar ! 
Caomh-mhaki,  '.s  i  fuar  guu  deò. 

FlONNGHAL. 

195        Am  bhoil  nigheau  Sharuo  guu  deò, 
Làmh-gheal  do-m  bu  mhòr  mo  rìm  ? 
Tachair  rium,  a  Chaomh-mhal',  fo  scleò 
Air  fraoch,  fo  cheò,  'us  mi  air  chìd, 
'N  uah.-  shuidheam  air  sruth  nam  beann, 

200  'S  mi  'm  aonar  'an  àm  na  h-oidhche. 

HlDEALAN. 

Au  dTliallili  guth  ua  seilg  o  iVrdbheiuu  ? 
C'  uime  'chuir  mi  'm  lu'uailleau  air  òigh  ? 
C'  uiue  chi  mi  fo  aoiljhneas  an  hàmh-gheal, 
'Am  faoghaid  fàsaich,  mu-u  iadh  slòigh  ? 

FlONNGHAL. 

20,')       'Òig,  a's  (luil)lie  guè  'us  tuar, 
Cha-u  f  haic  o  .so  suas  am  Heagli ; 


Melilcoma.- — Desceml,  ye  liglit  mists  frnni  higli  !  Ye  moon- 
beams,  lift  her  soul  !  Pale  lies  tlie  maid  at  tlie  rock  !  Comala  is 
110  more  ! 

FiNGAL. — Is  the  dailghtor  of  Sarno  dead  ;  the  white-hosomed 
maid  of  my  love  ?     Meet  me,  Comala,  on  my  hcatlis,  when  I  sit 
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Melhul-cova. 

190       Come  down,  0  mist,  from  tlie  laud  that  is  high  : 
Ye  beams  of  the  moon,  raise  aloft 
The  gentle  soul  of  the  maid  Avho  was  fairest, 
Now  lyiug  'ueath  the  rock  iu  paleness  ! 
Covala,  cokl  iu  death 

FlNGAL. 


McUiul-cova 
diseovers  tliat 
C'ovala  had 
yielded  iu  tlie 
trying  scene, 
and  calls  ou 
tlie  moon- 
beams  to  raise 
the  soul  of  her 
who  now  was 
cold  in  death. 


195       Is  Sarno's  daughter  in  death — 

AVhite-haud,  for  whom  my  love  was  gi-oat  ? 
Meet  me,  Covala,  iii  (thy)  cloud — 
On  the  heath  in  mist,  and  I  alone, 
Whcn  I  sit  by  the  torreut  of  the  Beus, 

200  Louely,  in  the  hour  of  night. 


Fingal,  in 
great  grief, 
prays  that  her 
sj.irit  may 
meet  him 
when  alone  on 
the  heath. 


HlDALLAN. 

Has  the  voiee  of  the  chase  forsaken  Ardveu  ? 
0  why  did  I  affray  the  maid  ? 
Wheu  shall  I  see  iu  joy  the  "\\Tiite-hand, 
Eouud  whom  the  people  crowd,  iu  forest  chase  ? 


Hidallan  re- 
proaelies  him- 
self  with  the 
evil  whieh  Iie 
liad  wrought. 


FlNGAL. 

205       Youth  of  blackest  mood  and  hue, 

The  feast  thou  heuceforth  ue'er  shalt  see ; 


Fiugal  de- 
nounces  him, 
and  banishes 


alone  at  tlie  streams  of  my  liiUs  ! 

HiDALLAN. — Ceased  tlie  voice  of  tlie  Imntress  of  Ardven  ì  Vfhj 
did  I  tronLle  tlie  soul  of  tlie  maid  ?  "SMien  shall  I  see  ttec,  with 
joy,  in  the  cliase  of  tlie  dark-Lrowu  hinds  t 

FiNGAL. — Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow  !  no  more  shalt  thou  feast  in 
VOL.  I.  H 
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Cha  cliuir  leam  au  t-.sleagli  fo  ruaig ; 

Cha  togar  leat  buaidh  air  ruagli. 

As  m'  fhianui.s,  'òig  a's  doii'che  suuadh. 
210  Feuchar  dhomh  'n  a  suain  an  òigh ; 

Faiceam  ise  'b  'àiUidh  tuar. 

'S  glas  mo  luaidh  air  taoljh  uau  scòrr  ! 

Tha  gaoth  na  h-oidhche  fuar  'u  a  ciabh  ; 

Tha  'taifeid  's  an  osaig  a'  fuaim  ; 
215  Bhris  a  saighead  ri  'tuiteaui  air  sliabh. 

Tog  moladh  ua  h-ainuir  guu  ghruaim," 

Nigheau  Sharno  uau  stuadh  àrd ; 

Togar  a  h-ainm  air  gaoith  uan  speur. 


a  Sunnymaiil ;  . 
lit.  the  nuikl  ' 
without  gloovi. 


'  The  maid 
beloved  of  all ; 
lit.  the  maid 
of  the  pcoples, 
or,  ofthe  ho>ts. 


Na  Bàird. 

Faic  dealain  a'  Lisadh  mu  'u  òigh ! 

220  Gathan  ua  geahxich  a'  togail  suas 
Caoiu  anama  aiuuir  nan  slògh  ! '' 
0  na  ueoil  'tha  dlìith  mu-n  cuairt 
Chithear  taunais  uau  sonu  a  dh'fhallih  ; 
An  sin  tha  Sàirn  ua  mahi  donu, 

225  'Us  dearg-shùil  FhideaUiiu  an  hxoch. 

C'  uiue  dh'  èireas  an  làmh-gheal  o  'n  tom  ? 
("'  uine  chluinnear  a  guth  's  an  fhraoch  ? 
Thig  òigheau  g'a  h-iarraidli  's  an  t-sliabh  : 
Cha-n  fhaigh  iad  ciabh  a's  àillidh  snuadh. 


my  halls.  Thou  shalt  not  jnirsue  my  cliase,  my  foes  shall  not  fall  by 
thy  sword.  Lead  mc  to  the  plaee  of  her  rost,  that  I  may  bchold  her 
beavity.  Pale  sho  lics  at  the  rock,  the  cold  winds  lift  her  hair.  Her 
bow-string  sounds  in  the  blast,  her  arrow  was  brclscn  in  her  fall. 
Raiso  thc  praisc  of  thc  ilaui,ditor  of  Sarno  !  givc  hor  namc  to  tlie 
winds  of  licaven ! 
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Tlie  spear  with  me  thon  ne'er  shalt  throw  ; 

Conquest  on  field  thou'lt  never  gaiu  : 

Out  of  my  sight,  thou  youth  of  darkest  look  ! 
210  Show  me  in  her  sleep  the  maid  ; 

Behold  I  her  of  faii'est  mieu. 

Wan  is  my  love  beside  the  rocks, 

Cokl  is  the  night-wind  through  her  haii- ; 

Her  bow-string  sounds  in  the  breeze; 
215  Broke  her  arrow,  as  on  the  hill  she  fell. 

Raise  the  praise  of  the  sunny  maid," — 

Daughter  of  Sarno  of  the  towering  waves  ; 

Let  her  name  be  raised  on  the  wind  of  heaven. 


hini  for  ever 
from  ìiis  pre- 
scnce. 


He  goes  to  see 
C'ovala;  de- 
scribes  her 
appearance ; 
and  calls  on 
the  bards  to 
raise  her  name 
on  the  winds 
of  heaven. 


The  Bards. 

See,  lightniugs  gleam  around  the  maid  ! 
220  The  mooubeams  raise  on  high 

The  soul  of  the  maid  beloved  of  all.'' 

From  the  clouds  that  are  dense  arouud, 

Seen  ai'e  the  shades  of  the  brave  that  are  gone  ; 

Sarno  of  dark-brown  brow  is  there, 
225  And  the  red  eye  of  Fidallan  the  brave.'^ 

Wheu  shall  the  Wliite-hand  arise  from  the  mound  ? 

When  shall  her  voice  be  heard  ou  the  heath  ? 

Maidens  will  come  to  seek  her  on  the  hill  ; 

They  shall  not  find  the  locks  of  loveliest  hue. 


The  Bards  de- 
scribe  the 
play  of  light- 
ning  around 
her,  and  the 
moonbeams 
raising  her 
spirit  on  high. 
The  spirits  of 
her  father  anJ 
of  his  friend 
Fidallan,  are 
seeu  in  tho 
light. 

The  Bards  de- 
scribe  the 
soothing  in- 
fluence  whicli 
she  would 


B.VRDS. — See !  meteors  gleam  arounJ  thu  maid  !  See !  moon- 
beams  lift  her  soul !  Around  lier,  from  tlieir  clouds,  bend  the 
a\vful  faces  of  her  fatliers  ;  Samo  of  the  gloomy  brow !  the  red- 
rolling  ej'es  of  FidaUan  !  When  shaU  thy  white  hand  arise  ? 
When  shaU  thy  voice  be  heard  on  oiu-  rocks?  Tho  maids  shall 
seek  thee  on  the  heath,  but  they  sliaU  not  find  thee.     Tliou  slialt 
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230  Chìthear  thu  'n  aisling  gu  d'  tkrian, 
'Chur  sìth  air  an  anani  fo  ghruaim. 
Bithidh  do  gliuth  'n  an  cluais  gu  mall ; 
Bi'dh  au  smaoiutean  aoibhncach  's  an  t-shuain, 
'Dh  aisigeas  an  luaidh  gu  'm  beachd. 

235  Faic  dealain  a'  lasadh  mu  'n  òigh ; 
Gathan  na  gealaich  a'  togail  suas 
Caoin  anama  ainuir  nan  slògh  ! 


come  at  times  to  tlieir  dreams,  to  settle  peace  iii  their  soul.     Tliy 
voicu  sliall  remaiu  iu  tiieir  ears,  tliey  shall  thuik  with  joy  on  the 
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230  In  clream  thou  clearly  shalt  be  seen, 
To  give  peace  to  the  soul  in  gloom. 
Thy  voice,  in  their  ear,  will  be  soft ; 
Their  thoughts  wiU  be  glad  in  the  sleep 
Which,  to  their  view,  restores  their  loved  one. 

235  See,  lightnings  gleam  around  the  maid  !  ^ 
The  moonbeams  raise  on  high 
The  gentle  soul  of  the  maid  of  the  people. 


exert  on  the 
minds  of  her 
eompanions 
■wheu  present 
in  their 
dreams  ;  and 
conclude  by 
again  declar- 
ing  that  the 
moonbeams 
raised  on  high 
hcr  gentle 
soul. 


dieams  of  their  rest. 
lieaiiis  lift  liei'  soul ! 


Jleteors  gleam  around  the  maiJ,  and  moon- 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROPER  NAMES 


C   0  V  A  L  A. 


Ard-vex,  Àril-hlidnìì,  "  liigli  mountaiu." 

Caracul,  now  mitten  garfj-shkil — of  old,  earg  or  karg-slmil,  "  fierce 
eye  " — said,  as  in  the  "  Argument,"  to  liave  been  tlie  same  with  Cara- 
calla,  the  son  of  Suverus,  the  Roman  umperor. —  Vide  Note. 

Caeron,  Car-amhuinn,  or  Car-thonn,  "  winding  stream,"  a  name 
still  attached  to  a  small  river,  well  knovvn  in  Scotland,  near  the  towii 
of  Stirling.  It  formed,  for  a  time,  the  boundary  of  the  Eoman  pro- 
vince ;  and  at  a  later  period,  of  the  territory  of  Calatros,  inhahited  by 
Britons,  between  whom  and  the  men  of  Argyle  frequent  battles  were 
fought. 

CovALA,  Caomh-mhaìa,  "  mild  eyebrow,"  daughter  of  Sarno,  king 
of  Innistore  or  Innistorc,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  loving  Fingal, 
and  beloved  by  him. '  She  is  referred  to  in  "Carric-thura"  as  the  love 
of  Fro-hal,  king  uf  Sora. 

Crona,  the  name  of  a  river ;  and  probably  refers  to  the  niunnuring 
sound  of  its  waters.  Cronan  (Scotch,  croon)  signifies  "  a  low,  luur- 
muring  chant  or  song." 

Darsa-graine,  Dearrsa-grcine,  "  sunshhie,"  or  "  sunbeam." 
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FiDALLAN,  Fhlmìnn,  onc  of  the  Fingalian  lieroes,  wliose  gliost  is 
seen  along  witli  that  of  Sarno,  when  the  "  moonbeams  were  raising  on 
liigh  "  the  spirit  of  Covala.     He  is  calleil  the  first  king  of  Innistore. 

IIlDALLAN,  IliJeaìatì,  son  of  Lamor  (Làmh-mhor,  "  large  liand"), 
loving  Covaia,  rejected  hy  her,  and  the  cause  of  her  death.  The  hitter 
portion  of  his  name,  dealan,  signifies  "  lightuing." 

Melhdl-cova,  Meallslniil-cliaomh,  "  winning  and  mild  eye,"  or 
"  prominent  and  niild  eye."  She  aud  Darsa-graiuè  were  danghters  of 
]\Iurni,  and  companious  of  Covala. 

MoRVEN,  Mhr-hhcinn,  or  Mhr-hheann,  "  great  mountains."  With 
tlie  vcry  wonderfid  tact  and  taste  which  Macpherson  shows  in  adapt- 
ing  Gaelic  names  to  English  tougues,  he  has  given  the  uame  of 
Morven  to  the  territories  of  Fingal,  and  the  word  has  become  now  in 
a  nieasure  classical  among  the  readers  of  Macpherson's  transhition.  I 
have  retained  it  in  some  instances,  both  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
break  up  associations  so  firmly  established  as  those  connecting  Fingal 
■\rith  the  kingdom  of  Morveu,  and  also  because  Mort'en  is  a  much  more 
manageable  word  in  a  line  than  "  the  great  mountains."  At  the  same 
time  I  generally  reuder  the  words  literaUy  "  great  moiuitains,"  or 
"  great  Beus,"  for  unquestionably  this  is  the  trne  meauing ;  and  the 
Gaelic  gives  not  the  slightest  authority  for  coufiuing  Fingal's  dominious 
to  tho  district  now  kuown  as  Morven.  Their  only  ackuowledgod 
boimdaries  were  "  the  great  Bens." 

Sarno,  father  of  Covala. 


NOTES     TO     COVALA. 


^  "  Covala,  a  Dramatic  Poeiu." 

Laing,  the  most  inveterate  opponeiit  of  Macplicrson,  is  roiised  to  a1)so- 
lute  indignation  by  this  title.  He  deuounces  the  idea  of  "  a  Celtic 
drama  performed  in  tho  Highlands  in  the  thiid  century,"  as  "  an  out- 
rageous  fiction,"  &c.  &c.  And  if  we  imagine  the  "  Celtic  drama "  to 
imply  all  the  complicated  machinery  of  modern  theatrical  rejjresenta- 
tion,  we  shall  not  feel  inclined  to  dissent  from  liis  verdiot. 

But  here,  as  iii  very  many  other  instances,  he  fights  with  a  mere 
shadow.  He  quarrels  with  words  of  Macpherson's  invention — not  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Ossianic  poetry.  Let  any  one  look  to  the 
true  character  of  this  very  plain  little  poem  of  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  lines,  which  pretends  to  nothing  more  than  presenting  a  few 
incidents  in  tho  words  of  the  various  persons  concerned  in  them,  instc^ad 
of  givmg  them  in  an  unbrokcn  narrative  spoken  by  one  person,  and  he 
will  see  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  very  simplest  state  of  society 
— nothing  whatever,  but  what  is  characteristic  of  our  ohl  kScotch,  and 
English  ballads  as  well. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  show  that  m  uiodern  times,  at  least, 
Higldanders  were  famUiar  with  the  elements  of  the  "  drama  "  so  far  as 
the  "  acting  of  characters"  for  amuscment  was  concerned.  Mr  John 
Clarke,  an  able  WTÌter  on  the  Ossianic  controversy,  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  John  Sinclair  (July  27,  1806),  "  I  remember  when  I  was  at  Euthven 
school  with  Mr  Macpherson  (when  he  was  coUecting  the  original  Gaelic 
poems),  to  have  gone  with  liim  to  several  lafe  wakes  in  Badenoch, 
when  it  was  customary  for  one  person  to  represent  one  character,  an- 
other  a  second,  and  so  on,  each  person  repeating  their  respective  parts, 
just  as  our  players  do  upon  the  stage."- — Sir  J.  Sinc]aii''s  Dissertation, 
App.,  p.  232. 

Testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  given  by  Mr  Macleod,  minister  of 
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Glenelg,  '  Higliland  Society's  Eeport,'  App.,  p.  20.  And  tlie  late  Eev. 
Dr  Macleod  of  Glasgow,  in  describing  the  customs  of  tlie  New  Year  in 
his  youtliful  days,  speaks  of  similar  representations  heing  common  in 
Morven — i-ide  '  Highland  Parish,'  by  his  son,  the  Eev.  Dr  Macleod  of 
Glasgow,  second  edition,  p.  333-355.  Nay,  to  tliis  day  traces  of  the 
same  habit  may  be  seen  throughout  the  country. 

I  must  add  to  this  long  note,  that  Laing  calls  this  unprctonding  little 
poem  "  an  ambitious  imitation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  with  a  chorus 
of  bards  from  Caractaeus "  !  Farther,  he  traces  the  simple  question, 
"^^^10  fell  on  Caruu's  sounding  banksV  &<•.,  to  Song  of  Solomon, 
viii.  5,  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  ■w'ilderness  1 "  and  id., 
vi.  10,  "  Wlw  is  this  that  lookcth  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the 
sun,  clear  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  ^àth  banners  ]  "  Again, 
"  AViis  he  wlute  as  the  snows  of  Ardven?"  to  Song,  v.  10,  "  My  be- 
loved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand." — (Laing's 
'Ossian,'  p.  219.  The  italics  are  liis  own.)  In  view  of  scores  of 
similar  proofs  of  plagiarism,  Fluellen's  arguments  for  the  idcntity  of 
Macedon  and  Monniouth  appear  rational  and  conclusive  ! 

-  "  Caracul  has  conquered  in  tho  war." 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  Macpherson's  applying  this  name  to 
the  son  of  the  Eoman  emperor,  Severu.?.  "  The  absurdity,"  says  Laing, 
"  was  remarked  by  Gibbon,  that  the  Highland  bard  should  describe  the 
son  of  Severus  by  a  nickname  invented  four  years  afterwards  (/.  c, 
after  the  battle  of  Carron),  scarcely  used  by  the  Eomans  themselves  till 
after  the  death  of  that  eniperor,  and  seldom  emploj'ed  by  the  most 
ancient  historians."  Now  there  is  a  considcrable  amount  of  "  absiirdity  " 
in  tliis  objection,  formidaìjle  as  it  seems. 

The  battle  of  Carron  was  fought  bofore  Ossian  wa.s  born.  Hc  was 
old  when  he  wrote  these  poems.  ^Ye  must  suppose  an  interval  of  scventy 
or  eighty  years  betwcen  tlie  battlc  and  tlic  description  of  it  by  him. 
Is  it  not  most  likoly  that  a  nickuame  givcn  to  the  cmperor  would, 
during  that  period,  travel  across  the  Eoman  waU  to  the  neighbouring 
Caledonians?  The  objection  supposcs  the  description  to  have  been 
■written  bofore  the  autlior  was  born. 

But  it  Ì8  said,  in  further  proof  of  the  sj>uriousness  of  this  passage, 
that  it  speaks  of  Caracul,  "fierceeye;"  whereas- the  emperor's  actual 
nickname  was  "  Caracalla,"  which  referred  to  a  "  short  tunic  adopted 
by  liim  from  the  Gauls."  Hore  also  tlie  charge  rests  on  mere  ignorance. 
Macpherson  translates  Cfimcvl  by  "fierce  eye,"  and  it  is  the  niost  obvi- 
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ous  explanation.  At  the  samo  time  it  may  be  translateJ  "  sliort  tunic  " 
or  "  dress."  Tlie  word  now  witten  gearr  ■vvas  of  old  ■writtea  ■witli  a 
hard  c  or  k  —  Iirarr  or  carr  —  and  signifìes  "short,"  while  culaidh 
(pronounced  kuli),  signifies  "  dress  "  or  "  covering."  A  and  u  were, 
and  are  stU],  constantly  interchanged  in  Celtic.  Thus  the  two  names 
seem  to  be  in  reality  the  same,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  Mac- 
pherson  may  have  erred  Ln  translating  the  words  into  English. 

Other  answers  coidd  be  given  to  this  very  frivolous  objection  ;  but  I 
hasten  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  mere  mention  iu  this  poem,  whether  of  Caraeul  or  Caracalla,  affords 
by  itself  anj'  historic  ground  for  maintaining  that  Fingal  fought  with 
the  son  of  Severus  either  at  Carron  or  elsewhere.  But  I  tliink  it  of 
importance  to  show  that  very  mauy  of  the  objections  brouglit  against 
the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  these  poems  are  altogether  iiiconclu- 
sive,  and  unworthy  of  any  fair  crilicism. 

^  ""Wliere  is  FLngal,  flnj  lovel" 

In  the  Gaelic  of  the  threo  editions  before  me,  and  also  in  the  Latin 
of  Macfarlan,  it  is  "  my  love."  This  is,  however,  an  obvious  error,  sub- 
stituting  my  for  thtj.  In  the  preeeding  part  of  the  poem,  '  Melhul-cova,' 
the  speaker  herc,  recognises  FLngal  as  Covala's  love.  She  could  not  then 
speak  of  liim  as  her  own.  I  have  changed  the  m  into  d  to  free  the  line 
from  inconsistency  with  the  rest  of  the  poom.  The  line  immciliately 
preceding  this  is,  in  the  original,  very  elliptical  and  obscui'o — 

"  On  the  plain  wliere  was  the  promise  of  lier  lonl." 
I  have  given  what  seems  to  be  the  full  meauLng: 

"  On  plain  o{  mceting  promised  by  her  lord  ;  " 
and  I  have  to  make  a  sLmLlar  remark  regarding  line  43,  literaUy —   . 

"  The  plain  wliere  was  Iiis  jiromise  after  rout ; " 
which  I  have  rendered — 

"  Tlie  plain  of  promised  mccting  after  rout  offoes." 

*  Macpherson  says  that  Hidallan  was  sent  by  FLngal  to  give  notice 
to  Covala  of  his  retum  ;  but  that,  out  of  revenge  for  her  hawng  slighted 
his  love,  lie  told  that  tho  kLng  had  beon  kLlled  Ln  battle. 

^  "  Carron  of  banks." — This  description  is  frequently  applied  to 
rivers,  but,  though  it  is  sanctioned  by  Homeric  precedent,  I  must,  with 
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<all  revcrcnce,  say  that  it  does  not  appear  in  any  way  grapliic  or  dis- 
tinctive,  as  all  rivers  havc  lianks. 

"  "  To  Lring  to  me  both  joy  and  fear." 
"  A  chur  sùlais,  'us  fuath  orm  fcin." 

Fuath,  in  modern  Gaelic,  signifies  "hatred."  Of  old  it  seems  to  have 
signified  "  terror,"  and  the  two  emotions  are  closely  allied.  We  have 
the  derivative  funthas,  "  terror,"  which,  by  a  natural  transition,  is  ap- 
plied  to  ■what  iiispires  terror.  Thus  in  Ossian  and  the  old  tales  -n-e 
have  both  fnath.as  and  fuath  applied  to  "  spectres  "  and  "  goblins." 
In  the  liuo  beforo  us,  "  fear  "  is  evidently  the  meaning. 


and  line  229- 


instead  of 


"  Tlie  red  eye  of  Fidallan  the  brave  ;" 
"  They  sliall  not  find  thc  locks  f//lovclic'st  luic," 
"  The  ìnaid  of  the  locks,"  &c. 


Such  instances  of  synecdoche  as  this  are  very  frequent,  not  only  in 
Celtic  poetry,  but  in  the  ordinary  everyday  conversatiou  of  Highlanders. 
Thus,  speaking  of  a  generous,  open-handed  man,  the  common  expression 
is,  "  B'e  sin  làmh  na  faoilte  " — "  that  was  the  hatid  of  generosity  ;"  or 
of  a  finc  singer,  "  B  'e  sin  beul  a'  bhinneis  " — "  that  was  the  mouth  of 
melody." 

"  "  See  lightnings  gleam  around  tlie  maid  ; 
The  moonbeams  raise  on  liigh 
The  gentlo  soul  of  the  maid  of  the  people." 

I  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  truly  beautiful  scone  here  described  ; 
but  I  niay  remark  that,  to  the  present  day,  tlie  meteors  known  as 
"  shooting-.stars  "  are  called  by  the  name  of  dreag  —  i.e.,  drui-euij, 
"  Drui<l's  deatli," — implying  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  that  once 
powerful  priesthood  were  borne  on  high  in  cliariots  of  heavcniy  liglit ; 
and  possibly  tho  same  distinction  may  liavo  bcen  considcrcd  duc  to 
snuls  as  gentlo  and  pure  as  was  that  of  Covala. 
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A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 


'  Fingal,  retiirning  from  an  expedition  wliicli  Le  had  made  into  the  Roraan 
pi'o\'ince,  re.solved  to  \dsit  Catliulla,  King  of  Inistore,  and  brother  to 
Comala,  'whose  story  is  related  at  large  in  the  preceding  draniatic  poem. 
Upon  hÌ3  coniLng  in  sight  of  Carric-tliura,  tlie  palace  of  Cathulla,  he 
observed  a  flanie  on  its  top,  which,  in  those  days,  -was  a  signal  of  distress. 
The  wind  drove  him  into  a  bay,  at  some  distance  from  CaiTÌc-tliura,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  tlie  night  on  the  shore.  Next  day  he  attacked  the 
army  of  Frotlial,  King  of  Sora,  wlio  liad  besieged  Cathulla  in  his  palace 
of  Carric-thura,  and  took  Frothal  himself  prisoner,  after  he  had  engaged 
him  in  a  single  combat.  The  deliverance  of  Carric-thura  is  tlie  subject 
of  the  poem  ;  but  several  other  episodes  are  iiiterwoven  ■nitli  it.  It  ap- 
pears  from  tradition  that  this  poem  was  addressed  to  a  Culdee,  or  one  of 
tlie  first  Cliristian  nussionaries,  and  that  the  story  of  the  Spirit  of  Loda, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  was  introduced  by  Ossian 
in  opposition  to  the  Culdee's  doctrine.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  lets  us  into 
Ossian's  notions  of  a  superior  being  ;  and  sliows  tliat  he  was  not  addicted 
to  the  superstition  which  prevailed,  all  the  world  over,  before  the  intro- 
duction  of  Christianity." — M. 
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«  Wan  ;  lit. 
witlioiit  col- 


An  d'  f hàg  tliu  gorm-astar  nan  s^^eur, 
A  mbic  gun  bheud,  a  's  òr-bhuidh  ciabh  ? 
Tha  dorsan  na  h-oidhche  dhuit  fein, 
Agus  pàiUiun  do  chlos  's  an  iar. 
5  Thig  na  stuaidh  mu-n  cuairt  gu  mall, 
A  choimhead  fir  a's  ghxine  gruaidh ; 
A'  togail  fo  eagal  au  ceann : 
Ri  d'  f haicinn  cho  àillidh  'n  ad  shuain, 
Theich  iadsan  gun  tuar  o  d'  thaobh." 
10  Gabhsa  cadal  ann  ad  chòs, 

A  ahrian !  'us  tni  o  d'  chlos  lc  h-aoibhneas. 


>>  Peprlcsg ; 
lit.  ofvictories, 
ofviriues,  or, 
ofhifjh  qicali- 
tics. 


"  Togar  mìle  solus  suas, 
Ri  fuaim  'tha  sèimh  o  chlàrsaich  ghriuu ; 
Dhisg  sòlas  'an  talla  nan  stuadh  ; 
15  Thill  rìgh  nam  buadh  le  'shluagh  gu  'thìr. 
Tha  còmh-stri  Charuinn  fada  uainn, 
Mar  fhuaim  nach  cluiunear  na  's  mò  ; 
Togadh  biiii-d  a'  chiuil  an  duain  ; 
Thill  gaisgeach  nam  buadh  le  'chUìi."  '' 


Hast  thou  left  thy  blue  course  iu  lieaven,  goldeu-haired  son  of 
the  sky  1  The  ■vvcst  has  oiiened  its  gates  ;  thc  bed  of  thy  repose 
is  there.  The  waves  comc  to  beholj  thy  Ijcauty.  They  lift  their 
trembling  heads.  They  soe  thee  lovely  iu  thy  slccp ;  they  shrink 
away  with  fear.     Rest,  in  thy  shadowy  cave,  0  sun  !  let  thy  return 
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Hast  tliou  left  the  blue  sweep  of  the  lieavens, 
Son  without  blemish,  of  gold-yellow  hair  ?  ^ 
The  gates  of  the  night  are  thiue  uwu, 
And  iu  the  west  the  tent  of  thy  repose. 
5  The  -svaves  conie  slowly  around, 
To  gaze  on  hiui  of  purest  face, 
Eaisiug,  in  awe,  their  heads  ; 
At  seemg  thee,  so  beautifid  iu  thy  slumber, 
Fled  they,  all  wau,  from  thy  side."  - 
10  Take  thou  sleep  iu  thy  cave, 

0  Suu  !  and  returu  from  thy  rest  in  joy. 

"  Lifted  up  be  a  thousaud  lights 
To  the  sweet  souud  of  the  pleasaut  harp  ; 
Awaken  joy  in  the  hall  of  towers,  [his  hind. 

15  Eetm-ued  has  the  matcUess  king  with  his  host  to 
The  confiict  of  Carrou  is  far  away, 
Like  a  souud  whieh  shall  be  heard  no  more. 
Let  bards  of  music  raise  theii-  hiys  ; 
Eetm'ued  has  the  conquering  hero  with  his  fame."  * 


Address  to  thc 
Suu. 


Ullin  bids 
them  cclebrate 
the  victorious 
return  of  Fin- 
gal. 


be  in  joy. 

But  let  a  thousand  lights  arise  to  the  sound  of  the  liarps  of 
Selma  :  let  the  'beain  spread  in  the  hall,  the  king  of  shells  is  re- 
tumed !  The  strife  of  Carun  is  past,  like  sounJs  that  are  no  more. 
Eaise  the  song,  0  hards  !  the  king  is  returned,  with  his  fame  ! 
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Frcelv 
nhl.jh. 


20       Mar  sin  l)lia  focail  Uiliii  cliaoin, 
'N  uair  tliill  au  rìgli  o  raon  nan  triatli, 
Le  'leadan  trom  a  b'  àillidh  ciabli. 
Bha  'mhàile  ghorm  mu  clieaun  an  t-suinu, 
Mar  neul  nach  trom  air  aghaidli  grein', 

25  'N  uair  ghluaiseas  e  'n  a  eideadh  donn, 
A'  feuchainn  leth  a  shoills'  's  an  speur. 
Bha  'ghaisgich  threun  'an  dèigh  an  lìgh  ; 
Bha  fleagh  na  slige  fial  an  àird." 
Thionndaidh  Fionu  ri  luchd  'bu  bhinn, 

30  'Us  dh'iarr  am  foun  o  shoun  uam  bàrd. 


f>  P.ret-ii  01- 
lilu.-. 


"  A  ghutha  Chòna,  's  àirde  fuaiin, 
A  bhàrda,  'tha  'luaidh  mu  aois, 
Do-n  èirich,  air  ur  n-anam  suas, 
Feachda  mòr  nau  gòrm-chruaidh  laoch. 
35  'S  taitneach  leam  aoibhueas  a'  bhròiu, 
Mar  dhrùchd  mòthar  earraich  chaoin, 
Fo-u  lìib  ìreufT  dharaig  nan  tòrr, 

o       o  o  ' 

'S  an  duilleach  òg  ag  èiridh  maoth. 
Togaibhse,  mo  bhàird,  am  fonn  ; 
40  Am  màireach  bithidh  long  fo  sheòl ; 

Bithidh  m'  astar  'au  gorm-ghleann  uan  tonn,'' 

Gu  carraig  nau  sonn,  's  nau  seòd, 

Baile  uaine  Sharuo  fhial, 

A  Chaomhmhala  nan  ciabh,  do  chòuihnuidh. 


( 


Sucli  wero  tlie  worJs  of  Ullin,  wlien  Fingal  returned  froni  war  : 
when  he  returned  in  the  fair  hhishing  of  j-outh,  with  all  his  heavy 
locks.  llis  blue  anns  were  on  the  hero  ;  like  a  light  cloud  on  the 
R\m,  when  he  nioves  in  his  robes  of  mist,  and  .sliows  but  lialf  his 
lioams.  His  herocs  follow  tlie  king  :  the  fcast  of  slieUs  is  sproad. 
Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  song  to  rise. 
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20       Sucli  were  the  -w-ords  of  Ullin  bland, 

When  the  king  returned  from  the  field  of  chiefs, 
With  his  hea\y  hair  of  graceful  cin-1. 
His  blue  helm  was  on  the  warrior's  head, 
Like  a  light  eloud  <in  faee  of  the  suu, 

25  A^Tien  he  moves  iu  his  dusky  rairaent, 
Sho"wing  but  half  his  light  in  the  sky. 
His  men  of  might  were  behind  the  king ; 
The  feast  of  the  shell  -was  freely  (spread). " 
Turned  Fionn  to  the  tuneful  choir, 

30  And  asked  a  strain  from  the  chief  of  bards. 


Description  of 
FinEral. 


"  Voices  of  Cona  of  highest  sound, 
Yc  bards  who  discourse  of  Ekl, 
Before  whose  souls  arise 
The  great  hosts  of  blue-mailed  warriors, 

35  Pleasing  to  me  is  the  joy  of  grief, 

Like  the  soft  rich  dew  of  liahuy  spring, 
Under  'which  bends  the  oak-branch  on  the  knolls, 
When  the  young  leaves  are  softly  unfolding. 
Eaise  ye,  my  bards,  the  song ; 

4rO  To-morrow  a  ship  'will  be  under  sail ; 

^ly  path  will  be  in  the  green  gien  of  waves,* 
To  the  rock  of  the  strong  and  the  brave, 
The  dwelling  green  of  generous  Sarno, 
Tliy  home,  Covahi  of  wa^y  Ljcks, 


Fingal  calls  on 
his  bards  to 
sing. 


Voices  of  echoing  CoBa  !  lie  said  :  0  bards  of  other  times  !  Ye, 
on  whose  souls  the  hlue  hosts  of  our  fathers  rise  !  strike  the  harp  in 
my  hall ;  and  let  me.  hear  the  song.  Pleasant  is  the  jo}'  of  grief ! 
it  is  like  the  shower  of  spring,  when  it  softens  the  hranch  of  the 
oak,  and  the  ^-oung  leaf  rears  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  0  bards  ! 
to-morrow  ive  lift  the  sail.     My  blue  course  is  through  the  ocean. 
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45  Far  an  sgaoileadh  Cathul,  an  trìath, 
A'  chuirm  air  an  t-sliabh  le  mòr-chuis ; 
'S  lionmhor  'u  a  choille  tuirc  chiar  : 
Cluiunidli  doire  uan  sian  an  t-sealg. 

"  A  Chrònain,  a  mhic  nan  caoin  f  honn, 
50  A  ]\Ihìn  -f  honn  nach  trom  air  clàrsaich, 
Togaibh  sgeul  air  Silric  donn, 
Do  rìgh  nam  mòr  thom,  's  nam  fìisach. 
Thigeadh  a'  Bhiuubheul  ;ì's  àillidh, 
Mar  bhogha  braoin,  a  nall  's  a'  ghleaun, 
55  'N  uair  dli'fheuchas  e  'cheann  's  an  àirde, 
'S  a'  ghrian  a'  dol  air  clùd  nam  beann." 
"  'Sud  an  òigh,  a  rìgh  uan  hmn, 
Le  gutli  fann,  'us  i  fo  bhròn." 

BlNNBHEUL. 

"  TIui  mo  rìui  de  shiuus're  uan  sliabh  ; 

60  'S  e  sàr  shealgair  nan  ciar  àrd ; 

Tha  'mhiol-choin  a'  plosgadh  r'a  thaobh, 
A  thaifeid  cliaol  's  a'  ghaoith  a'  fuaim. 
'N  do  shuidh  tlui  aig  fuaran  nan  càrn, 
No  aig  mòr-slu'uth  ìird  an  aonaich  ? 

05  Tha'u  huicliair  ag  aomadh  fo  osaig, 
An  ceathueh  a'  mosoladh  's  au  t-sliabh  : 


to  Ciirrie-tliura's  ■n-alls  ;  tln'  mossy  \valls  i\{  Sarno,  wIktc  Coiiiala 
dwelt.  Thcre  tlio  noblc  Catlmlla  sprcads  the  foast  of  shclls.  The 
boars  of  his  woods  are  maiiy  ;  the  souiid  of  the  chase  shall  arise  ! 

Cronan,  sou  of  the  song  !  said  Ulliu  ;  Miuona,  f^raccful  at  tlic 
harp  !  raise  thc  talo  of  Sliilric,  to  iilease  thc  kiug  of  Morvcu.  Let 
Vinvcla  coiuo  in  hcr  bcauty,  lilcc  tlie  showery  l)o\v,  ■whcu  it  shows 
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45  Wliere  sprCcads  Ca-hul,  tlie  liero, 
His  feast  on  the  hill  with  hounty. 
Many,  in  his  woods,  are  the  tawuy  boars  ; 
Tlie  copse  of  storms  will  hear  the  chase. 

"  Crouan,  thou  son  of  sweet  songs, 
50  Minona,  who  lightly  sweepest  the  harji, 
Raise  ye  a  tale  of  brown-haired  Sikic, 
For  the  kiug  ( >f  great  hills  aud  deserts  : 
Let  BinveLa,  the  beautifvd,  come 
Like  a  rainbow  over  the  glen, 
55  AVheu  it  shows  its  head  on  high, 

And  the  sun  goes  behind  the  mountains." 
"  There  is  the  maiden,  king  of  swords, 
With  feeble  voice  and  sorrow-hiden." 

BlNVELA. 

"  My  love  is  from  forefathers  of  the  hills  ;  ^ 
60  True  hunter  is  he  of  the  dark-brown  heights  ; 
His  stag-hounds  are  panting  by  his  side, 
His  slender  bow-string  sounding  iu  the  wind. 
Hast  thou  sat  by  the  cold  spring  of  cairus, 
Or  at  the  great  stream  high  on  the  mountain  ? 
65  The  rushes  are  beudiug  under  the  bhist ; 
The  mist  is  wakenins  on  the  hilL 


its  lovely  liead  on  the  lake,  and  the  sotting  sun  is  briglit.     Slie 
comes,  0  Fingal !  lier  voiee  is  soft  but  sad. 

ViNVELA. — My  love  is  a  son  of  the  hill.  He  pursues  the  flying 
deer.  His  grey  dogs  are  pantiug  around  hini ;  his  bow-string  sounds 
in  the  •nànd.  Dost  thou  rest  by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by  the 
noise  of  the  mountain-stream  ?   The  rushes  are  nodding  to  the  -wind, 


Calls  on  Cro- 
nan  and  Mi- 
nona  to  sing 
the  tale  of 
Silric  and 
Binvela. 


Minona,  per- 
sonifying  Bin- 
vela,  declares 
heradmiration 
of  Sihic. 
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Tàirncam  air  mo  rìm  fo  seleò, 
'Us  cliitlieam  an  seòd  o  'n  clmiaich. 
'N  uair  chimuam  na  h-òig-fhir  shuas 
70  Aig  chiraig  Bhràno,  's  fuaimear  sruth, 
Thill  thu  'n  sin  gu  mòr  o  'n  bheinn; 
'S  mòr  a  b'  àillidh  thu  fèin  na  d'  shluagh  ! " 

SlLRIC. 

"  C'  e  'u  guth  so  'tha  caoin  'am  clduais, 
An  guth  caoin  mar  fhuaim  an  t-samhraidh  ? 

75  Cha  suidh  mi  aig  luachair  nan  cruach, 
No  aig  tobar  fuar  nan  càrn. 
Fada,  'Bhinnbheul,  fiida  thall, 
Tha  m'  astar  gu  blàr  le  Fiounghal  ; 
Cha-n  'eil  mo  choiu  fein  ri  m'  tliaolth, 

80  No  mo  cheum  air  fraoch  uan  gieauu. 
Cha-n  fhaic  mi  o  àird  nan  sliabh 
Sàr  ainnir  nan  ciabh  air  an  raon, 
Aig  aomadh  uaii  sruth,  leatha  fein, 
Mar  bhogha  'lìibadh  's  au  speur, 

85  No  geahicli  air  tuiuu  's  au  iar." 

BlNNBHEUL. 

"Dh'fhalbli  thu,  'Shih-ic,  dh'fhalbli  (hu  feiu, 
'S  tha  mise  's  a'  bheiun  'am  aonar ! 


the  mist  flies  over  tlio  hill.  I  will  approach  my  love  u:iseen  ;  I  will 
behold  liim  from  thc  vock.  Lovely  I  suw  thee  first  hy  the  ageil  o:ik 
of  Eranno  ;  thou  wci-t  returnini,'  tall  l'rom  llie  cliasc  ;  tlie  fairest 
among  thy  fricmls. 

•SniLRic. — What   voice   is   that   I   hcar  ?    tliat   voirc    likc   tho 
summer    wind  !      I  .'ìit   not   hy   the   nodding  rushes  ;    1   licar  not 
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Under  the  \\Teatli  draw  I  uear  my  love, 
And  I  shall  see  the  hero  from  the  peak. 
AVhen  I  beheld  the  young  men  on  high, 
70  At  Brano's  oak  of  sounding  streams, 

Thou  didst  return  then  stately  from  tlie  Bcn. 
Faii'er  than  thy  people  far  wert  thou." 


SlLRIC. 

"  What  voice  is  this,  sweet  in  my  ear — 
Voice  sweet  as  the  sound  of  summer  ? 

75  I  shall  not  sit  'moncr  rushes  on  the  heights, 
Nor  at  the  cokl  spring  of  cairns  ; 
Far,  Binvela,  far  away 
With  Fingal  is  my  path  to  battle. 
My  own  dogs  are  uot  by  my  side, 

80  Nor  my  step  on  the  heath  of  the  glens. 
I  wiU  uot  behokl,  from  height  of  hills, 
The  peerless  wa\y-haired  maick'u  on  the  plain, 
By  the  fall  of  the  streams  all  alone, 
Like  the  l^ow  that  Ijends  iu  the  sky, 

8.5  Or  the  moou  ou  wave  of  the  west." 


Cronan,  per- 
onifying  Sil- 
ric,  answers 
tliat  he  must 
ilejiart  to  dis- 
tant  wars  witli 
Fingal,  and 
laments  liis 
separation 
from  Binvela. 


BlNVELA. 

"  Thou  hast  goue,  Sih-ic,  thou  hast  gone, 
And  I,  in  the  mouutain,  am  all  alone. 


She  describes 
her  Own  lone- 
liness  after 
his  de]iarture, 


the  fount  of  tlie  rock.  Afar,  Vinvela,  afar,  I  go  to  tlie  wars  of 
Fingal.  My  dogs  attend  me  no  niore.  No  niore  I  tread  the  hill. 
No  more  from  on  high  I  see  thee,  fair  moving  by  the  stream  of 
the  plaiu ;  bright  as  the  bow  of  heaven  ;  as  the  moon  on  the 
western  wave. 

ViNVELA. — Then  thou  art  gone,  0  Shih-ic  !  I  am  iilone  on  the 
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Chithear  am  fiadli  air  a'  chi-iiaich 

Gun  diiinc  'g  a  rnaig  o  'n  fhenr ; 
90  Cha-u  'cil  eagal  ua  's  mò  anns  a'  gliaoitli, 

'S  cha-n  'eil  fuaim  nan  craobh  r'a  chlnais. 

0  'n  cloire  tha  sealgair  nach  faoiu  ; 

Tha  esan  'an  raon  nan  uaigh. 

A  choigTÌch,  a  shìol  nan  tonn, 
9.5  Caomhnaibhs'  an  sonn  's  a'  bhlàr !  " 


«  By  my  siile 
— i.  e.  by  my 
grave. 


SlLRIC. 

"  Ma  thuiteas  mi  's  a'  mhagh,  a  Bhiuubheul, 
Togsa  clìleas  gu  h-àvd  m'  naigh  ; 
CLachan  glas',  'us  meall  de  'n  ìiir, 
'N  an  conihara  clo  d'  rìm,  a  Bhinnblieul. 

100  'N  uair  shuidheas  an  sealgair  ri  m'  thaobh," 
'Us  cuii'm,  's  e  faoin,  'n  a  làimh, 
'  Tha'gaisgeach,'  their  e,  "s  an  fhraoch, 
Fear-cliù,  nach  robh  baoth  's  a'  bhLàr.' 
Cuimhuich,  a  Bhiunbheul,  do  laoch, 

10.5  'Us  e  'an  tiffh  caol  a'  bliàis  ! " 


BlNNBHEUL. 

"  'S  ceart  gu-n  cuimhnichear  thu  fein  : 
Tuitidh  Sih-ic,  mo  threun,  's  a'  bhlàr. 
C'  ait  am  faighcar  mi,  'rìiin,  's  a'  bheinn, 
'S  nach  till  thu  o  bhcum  a'  bhàis  ? 


hill  !  The  deer  are  sccn  on  the  brow  ;  void  of  fcar  they  graze  along. 
No  moro  they  dread  the  -wind  ;  no  more  the  rustling  tree.  The 
hunter  is  far  removed  ;  he  is  in  tlie  field  of  gravcs.  Strangers  !  sons 
of  the  waves  !  spare  my  lovely  Shilric  ! 

SuiLRic. — If  fall  I  must  in  the  field,  rai.sc  high  my  gravc,  \\i\- 
vela.     Grey  stones,  and  heapcd-up  carth,  .shall  niark  me  to  futurc 
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The  cleer  is  seen  ou  tlio  heiglit, 

Aud  noue  to  scare  hini  from  the  grass  ; 

90  Fear  is  no  longer  iu  the  wind, 

Nor  rustliug  of  trees  in  his  ear. 

From  the  wood  is  the  crafty  hunter  goue. 

He  is  now  in  the  field  of  graves. 

and  prays  that 

Ye  straugers  of  the  race  of  waves, 

the  ibe  may 
spare  liini  in 

95  Spare  ye  the  liero  in  battle  ! " 

battle. 

SlLPJC. 

"  If  I  fall  in  the  field,  Binvehi, 

Hc,  foresee- 

Build  thou  faithfully  on  high  my  tomb  ; 

ing  his  fall, 
cliarges  hcr  to 

Grey  stones  and  a  mouud  of  earth 

build  on  high 
liis  tonib. 

Be  the  marks  of  thy  love,  Binvela. 

100  When  the  huntcr  sits  by  my  side," 

His  food,  all  idly,  in  his  hand — 

'  A  hero,'  he  wiU  say,  '  is  in  the  heath  ; 

A  man  of  fame,  who  was  not  slack  iu  battle.' 

Remember,  Binvela,  thy  brave  oue. 

10.T  Aud  him  in  the  uarrow  house  of  death." 

BlXVELA. 

"  In  sooth  remembered  thou  shalt  be. 

'  She  promises 

Fall  shaU  Sihic,  my  l^rave  one,  in  battle. 

to  keep  him 
in  rcmem- 

Where  shaU  I  be  fouud,  0  love,  iu  the  mountaiu, 

brance. 

Since  thou  -n'ilt  uot  return  from  the  stroke  of  death  ? 

times.     "\Mien  tlie  liunter  shall  sit  by  the  mound,  and  produce  his 

food  at  noon,  "  Some  warrior  rests  liere,"  he  wiU  say  ;  and  my  fame 

shall  live  in  his  praise.     Eememher  me,  Yinvela,  when  low  on  earth 

Ilie! 

ViNVELA. — Yes  !  I  ■n'ill  rememher  thee.     Alas  !  my  Shilric  will 

faU  !     What  shall  I  do,  my  love  !  when  thou  art  for  ever  gone  ì 
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110  Bitliidh  m'  astar  'an  gleannailih  nan  cruach, 

'N  nair  dh'  ìslicheas  shuas  a'  glirian ; 

BithiJli  ino  cheum  o  aisridh  an  t-shiaigh ; 

CJu  d'iomliair  's  gun  tuar  's  an  t-sliabh  ; 

C'hithcar  leam  càite  do  shuain 
115  'An  àm  tionndaidh  o  ruaig  na  seilg. 

'S  ceart  gu-n  tuit  Silric  's  a'  bhlàr ; 

Ach  cuimhnichear  au  sàr  leam  ièìn." 

"  'S  cuimhne  leamsa  fèin  an  triath," 
Thuirt  rìgh  nan  coiU'  àrcl  's  nan  slialih  : 

120  "  Chaitheadh  leis  còmhrag  'n  a  fheii'g  ; 
Cha-n  'eil  e  's  au  t-seilg  fo  m'  shùil. 
Chunnacas  e  aon  uair  's  a'  bhlàr  ; 
Bha  gruaidh  au  trein  fo  smal  gun  tuar, 
A  mhaJa  dorcli',  'us  spàirn  a  chleiljh 

125  Gu  luath,  's  a  cheum  gu  h-àii'd  nan  cruach. 
Cha-n  f  haicear  e  am  measg  nan  triath, 
'N  uair  dh'èireas  air  an  sgiath  am  fuaim. 
'N  do  luidh  e  'n  tigh  caol  'tha  ciar, 
Sàr  cheannard  shliabh  a's  duibhe  oruaim  ?  " 


130       "  A  Chròuain,"  thuirt  UUin  aoscb, 
"  Togsa  dàn  naeh  faoin  air  Silric, 
'N  uair  thill  e  le  Ituaidh  o  'n  raon, 
An  duigh  Binnbheul,  a  ghaol,  'bhi  ìosal. 


Througli  theso  hills  I  'will  go  at  noon  :  I  will  go  through  the  silent 
hcath.  There  I  wiU  see  the  phice  of  thy  rest,  returniiig  froni  the 
cliaso.     Alas  !  niy  Slùlric  will  fall ;  but  I  will  renieniber  Sliilric. 

And  I  remember  tho  chief,  said  the  king  of  woody  Morven  ;  lie 
consumed  the  battlo  in  liis  rage.  But  now  niy  eyes  beliold  him  not. 
I  met  liim,  one  day,  on  the  hill  ;  his  cheek  was  pale ;  his  brow  w.is 
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110  My  path  shall  be  in  glens  of  the  heigbts, 
When  thc  siin  sliall  go  dowu  from  on  high  ; 
My  step  shall  be  far  from  the  path  of  the  ci-owd  ; 
lu  secret,  aud  pak'uess,  on  the  hill ; 
I  shall  see  the  place  of  thy  slumber, 

115  When  returuiug  from  foUowiug  the  chase. 
It  is  certain  that  Silric  in  battk^  shall  fall : 
But  remembered  bv  me  shaU  be  the  noble  one." 


"  FuU  weU  do  I  remember  the  chief," 
Said  the  king  of  lofty  woods  and  hiUs. 

120  "  He  devom'ed  the  comliat  in  his  ■\vrath  ; 
He  is  not  in  the  hunt  beneath  my  eye. 
Once  was  he  seen  in  the  couflict ; 
Clouded  aud  pale  was  the  face  of  the  lirave  ; 
Dark  was  his  brow  ;  the  labouriug  of  his  chest 

1 2.5  Was  quick,  and his  step  ( was)  to  the  mountaiu-height. 
He  wiU  not  be  seen  among  the  chiefs, 
When  from  their  shield  shall  rise  the  sound. 
Has  lie  lain  in  the  uarrow  dusky  house, 
The  sreat  mouutain  chief  of  darkest  frown  ?  " 


Fingnl  gives 
his  owii  recol- 
leutioiis  of  tlie 
hero,  Silric. 


130       "  Cronau,"  says  UUin,  the  agèd, 

"  For  Silric  do  thou  raise  a  worthy  song. 
When  he  retm-ned  with  conquest  from  the  field, 
After  his  love  Binvela  was  laid  low, 


Ullin  calls 
upon  C'ronan 
to  relate  t)ie 
fate  of  Silric 
after  the  death 
of  Binvela, 


dark.  Tlie  sigli  was  frequent  iii  his  breast  :  liis  steps  were  towards 
tlie  desert.  But  now  lie  is  not  in  the  crow J  of  my  cliiefs,  wlien  the 
sounds  of  my  shields  arise.  Dwells  he  in  the  narrow  house,  the 
chief  of  high  Carmora  ì 

Cronnan  !  said  UUin  of  other  times,  raise  the  song  of  Shilric  ; 
when  he  returued  to  his  hills,  and  Vinvela  was  no  more.     He  leaned 
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Dh'aom  c  ri  cloicli  gblais  a  riiin ; 
135  Blia  BinnLlieul  'n  a  smuointean  beò. 

Cbunnaic  e  'n  aiuuir  gu  'cul," 

'S  a'  gbleanuan  cbiuiu,  's  1)'  àluinn  a  scleò 

Acb  sbiubbail,  mar  cbeò,  an  sàmbbx. 

Db'  fbalbb  dearrsa  na  grèine  o  'n  raon, 
140  Cba-n  fbaicear  a  crutb  faoin  ua  's  mò." 


"  Full  iii  view ; 
lit.  to  her 
bacl: 


b  Waves  of 
.shadow,  &c.  ; 
lit.  dark 
icavc8  in  thcir 
cluise  oìier  the 
lieath. 


e  Floating  ; 
lit.  swimming. 


d  Hid,  ko 
i.c.  ArA. 


"  Tba  mi  'm  sbuidli'  aig  fuaran  fuar 

Air  mulLicb  na  cruaicbe  fo  gbaoitb, 

Aona  cbraobli  's  an  osaig  a'  fuaim, 

Tuinn  dborcb'  'n  an  ruaig  's  an  fbraocb.'' 
14.5  Tba  bruaillean  air  an  linne  tball, 

Fèidli  a'  tigbin  o  cbàrn  gu  raon. 

Cba-n  fbaicear  ceum  sealgair,  's  e  mall ; 

Tba  sàmbcbair  's  a'  gbleann,  's  e  faoin. 

'S  trom  an  osna,  's  truime  smaoin. 
150  Na-m  faicinn  mo  gbaol  's  an  t-sliabb 

Air  seacbran  'an  astar  an  f  braoicb, 

A'  snàmb  air  a'  gbaoitb  a  ciabb," 

A  broiUeacb  bàn  ag  èirigb  àrd, 

A  sùil  gborm  mu  'càirdean  làn, 
■  155  A  cheileadli  le  ceò  nan  càrn  :  '* 

Ghabhainn  thu,  a  rìiin,  'am  cbòir, 

'S  bheirinu  tbu  gu  còmbnuidb  d'athar. 

An  i  fein  a  cbi  mi  fada  thaU, 

on  lior  grey  mossy  stone ;  ho  tliought  Vùivela  liveJ.  Ho  saw  lier 
fair  moviug  on  the  plain  :  biit  tlie  briglit  form  lasted  not :  thc  sun- 
beam  fled  from  tlie  field,  and  sho  was  seen  uo  more.  Ilear  tlie  song 
of  Shilric  ;  it  is  soft  hut  sad  ! 

I  sit  by  the  mossy  fountaiu  ;  on  the  top  of  tlie  hill  uf  winds. 
One  trce  is  rustling  above  me.  Dark  -wavcs  roll  ovcr  the  heath. 
The  lake  is  troublcd  lielow.     Tho  deer  descond  from  tlie  hill.     No 
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He  leaned  against  the  grey  stone  of  his  love ; 
135  Binvehx  was,  in  his  thoughts,  alive. 

He  saw  the  maiden  full  iu  view  " 

In  the  peaceful  glen,  aud  lovely  was  her  form ; 

But  vauished,  like  mist,  the  vision. 

The  sunshine  forsook  the  phdn ; 
UO  Her  empty  shade  shall  be  seeu  no  more." 


"  I  sit  at  the  cold,  cold  spring, 

On  the  crest  of  the  hiU  in  the  wind ; 

One  tree  (is)  sounding  in  the  bhxst ; 

Waves  of  shadow  are  coursing  over  the  heath.'' 
1 45  Youder  there  is  tumult  on  the  lake  ; 

Deer  pass  on  from  cairn  to  phiin  ; 

The  step  of  the  wary  hunter  is  uot  seen ; 

SUence  is  in  the  empty  glen. 

Hea\y  the  sigh,  and  heavier  is  the  thought. 
150  Were  I  to  see  my  love  on  the  mountain, 

Wandering  midst  the  range  of  the  heather, 

Floating  on  wiud  her  waviug  hair,'^ 

Her  white  bosom  heaving  high, 

Her  blue  eye  fiUed  for  her  friends, 
155  Who  are  hid  by  the  mist  of  the  heiglits'' — 

I  would  take  thee,  0  love,  close  unto  me ! 

I  woukl  briug  thee  to  thy  father's  home. 

Is  it  hcrself  I  see  afar, 

hunter  at  a  distance  is  seen.  It  is  mid-day,  but  all  is  silent.  Sad 
are  my  thoughts  alone.  Pidst  thou  but  appear,  O  my  love  !  a  wan- 
derer  ou  the  heath  !  thy  hair  floating  on  the  wind  beliind  thee  ;  thy 
bosom  lieaviug  on  the  sight  ;  thiue  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends, 
■\vhom  the  mist  of  the  liill  had  concealed  !  Tliee  I  woukl  comfort, 
my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  fiither's  house  ! 

But  is  it  she  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of  light  on  the 


Cronan  does 
so,  speaking 

1  the  name  of 
Silric. 
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Mar  dheaiTsa  air  càrn  an  fhraoicli  1 
160  Mar  ghcalach  an  fhoghair  's  i  L\n  ; 

Mar  ghrdin  'an  stoirm  an  t-sàmhraidli,  caoin  ? 

An  tig  thli,  'òigh  a's  àillidh  ciabh, 

Thar  carraig  'us  sliabh  'am  dhàil  ? 

'S  fann  do  ghuth,  'ainnir  nan  triath, 
105  Mar  chuiscig,  "s  a'  ghaoth  m'  a  ceann." 

"  N  do  thiU  mo  ghaisgeach  o  'n  bhlàr  ? 
C'  àit'  an  d'  f  hàg  do  chàird',  a  rìiin  ? 
Chualam  mu  d'  l:)hàs  air  a'  chàrn  ; 
Chuahi,  's  bha  m'  auam  fo  mhìiig." 


^  Aloiie  ;  lit. 
ìn  mtj  oiic. 


170       "  Thill  mi,  'aiuuir  nau  rosg  mall ; 

ThiU  mise  de  threith  'am  aou  ; " 

Cha-n  fhaicear  o  so  iad  's  an  t-sHabh  ; 

Tliogadh  leam  an  uaigh  's  a'  bhhàr. 

C'  arsou  tlia  thu  'd  aonar  shuas ; 
175  Ah"  iomall  nan  cruach  leat  fèin  ? " 


"  'Am  aonar  tha  mis',  a  Shih'ic  ; 
'Am  aonar,  ìosal  'an  tigli  geamhraidli  ; 
Le  bròn  tliuit  mi  mu  mo  huxidh, 
Gun  tuar  auus  au  uaigh,  a  Sliih'ic  ! " 

180       Dh'fhalbh  i  mar  fhaileus  fo  ghaoith, 
Mar  cheò  air  an  fhraoch  'an  ffruaim. 


heath  ;  bright  as  iìw  incioii  in  aiitumn,  as  thp  suu  in  a  sumnior 
storml  Comest  thou,  O  maid  !  ovcr  rock.s,  owv  mountaius  to  me  ì 
She  .speaks ;  but  how  weak  her  voice  !  likc  tho  Ijrceze  in  thc  reeds 
of  the  lake. 

Eeturnest  thou  safe  from  the  war  ì     Wlicre  are  thy  friends,  my 
love  ]     I  heard  of  thy  death  oii  tlic  liiU ;   1  heard,  aiid  mourned 
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Like  suul)eam  ou  tlie  lieathy  caim  ; 
IGO  Like  tlie  moou  of  harvest  wheu  fuU  ; 

Like  the  suu  smiling  through  a  summer  storm  ? 

Wilt  thou  come,  0  maid  of  Ljveliest  hair  ! 

Over  rocks  aud  hiUs  to  my  side  ? 

Faiut  is  thy  voice,  daughter  of  chiefs, 
1G5  Like  mouutaiu-oTass  with  wiud  arouud  its  head." 


He  sees  Bin- 
vela's  forni, 
and  calls  her 
to  his  side. 


'■  Has  my  brave  one  returned  from  the  battle  ? 
Where  hast  thou  left  thy  friends,  my  love  ? 
I  heard  of  thy  death  ou  the  mountain ; 
I  heard,  aud  uiy  soul  was  uuder  sadness." 


She  asks  if  he 
lias  returned 
from  the  war, 
aud  says  that 
she  had 
mourued  for 
his  death. 


170       "  Eeturued  have  I,  maid  of  slow-moving  eyelids  ;* 
Returued  I  am,  of  the  chiefs,  ahjue."  ^ 
Xo  more  ou  the  hiU  shall  they  be  seeu ; 
Raised  by  me  was  their  tomb  ou  the  fìeld. 
"Why  art  thou  lonely  on  the  heights ; 

17.3  Ou  the  .skirts  of  tlie  mountains,  alone  ?  " 


He  tells  that 
he  alone  of 
the  chiefs  had 
returned,  and 
asks  why  she 
is  alone  ou  the 
mountaius. 


"  Alone  I  am,  0  Sibic  ! 
Alone,  aud  lowly,  in  the  house  of  winter. 
With  grief  for  my  love  I  fell, 
Fadiug  iuto  the  grave,  0  Sihic  !  " 


She  answers 
that  she  had 
died  from  love 
to  him,  and 
passes  away 
1  a  shadow. 


180       She  passed  like  a  shadow  before  the  wind, 
Like  mist  that  darkeus  over  the  heath. 


thee,  Shili'ic  !  Yes,  my  fair,  I  retiira ;  but  I  alone  of  rny  race. 
Thou  shalt  see  them  no  more  :  their  graves  I  raised  on  the  plain. 
But  whj  art  thou  on  tlie  desert  hiU  ?     Why  on  the  heath  alone  ì 

Alone  I  ani,  O  Shilric  !  alone  in  the  wLnter-house.  With  grief 
for  thee  I  fell.     Shilric,  I  am  pale  in  the  toral). 

She  fleets,  she  saHs  away  ;  as  mist  before  thc  wind  !    And  wilt 
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"  Nach  fan  thu,  'Bhinnbheul,  's  tu  faoin  ? 

Fan,  'us  faic  mo  dheoii',  's  mi  truagh. 

Is  àluinn  do  chruth  ann  an  ceò, 
185  B'  àluinn  thu  ri  d'  bheò,  a  Binnliheul. 

Suidhidh  mi  aig  fuaran  fuar 

Air  muUach  na  cruaiche  'an  gaoith 

'Am  meadhon  là,  'us  e  gun  f  huaim, 

Labhan-sa,  mo  hiaidh,  's  an  fhraoch. 
190  Thig-sa  'Binnbheul,  arr  an  osaig, 

Aii"  aiteal  'au  dosan  nan  càrn  ; 

Ckiinncam  do  ghuth,  'ns  tu  'm  fhochar, 

Aù'  meadhon  là  'an  sàmhchair  thall." 

Measg  aoil)hneis  'an  taUa  nam  fear, 
19.5  Mar  so  thog  Crònan  am  fonn ; 

Dh'eirich  maduinn  a'  soiUs'  o  'n  ear ; 

Bu  ghorm  aii-  an  lear  an  tonn. 

Ghairm  an  rìgh  a  shiuil  gu  crann  ; 

Thàinig  gaoth  a  naU  o  'n  chruaich  ; 
200  Dh'eirich  Innis-thorc  gu  maU, 

'Us  Carraig-Thimi,  iìd  nan  stuadh. 

Bha  comhara  beud  gu  h-àrd, 

Teine  daU,  's  a  thaobh  'an  smùid ! 

Bhual  an  rìgh  a  chUabh  air  ball ; 
205  Gun  dàil  bha  'gharbh  shleagh  o  'chùl ; 

Chunnaic  e  fiun  chlith  a'  ehaoth  ; 

thou  not  stay,  Vinvcla  ì  stay  and  bchold  ray  teavs  !     rair  thou  ap- 
pearest,  Vinvela  !  fair  thou  wast,  'wlieu  alive  ! 

13y  the  mo.ssy  fountain  I  ■\vill  sit ;  on  the  top  of  the  liill  of 
winds.  AVlien  niid-day  is  silent  around,  O  talk  'with  me,  Vin- 
vela  !  conio  on  tho  light-wingcd  galc  !  on  the  Lreeze  of  the  desert, 
come  !  Let  mc  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  passest,  when  mid-day  is 
sileut  around ! 
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"  Wilt  tliou  not  stay,  Binvela,  all  faint  '. 

Stay,  see  my  tears,  aud  me  forlorn. 

Beautiful  is  thy  form  iu  tbe  mist, 
18.5  Beautiful  wert  tliou  in  tliy  life,  Binvela. 

I  will  sit  by  the  cokl,  cold  spriug, 

On  the  crown  of  the  crag  in  the  wind. 

At  noon  of  day,  when  sound  is  none, 

Speak  thou,  my  love,  in  the  heath. 
190  Conie  thou,  Binvehi,  on  the  breeze  ; 

()n  a  breath  in  the  wood  of  caii'us  ; 

Let  me  hear  thy  voice  by  my  side, 

At  uoon  of  dav,  and  silence  arouud." 


Hf  calls  on 
her  to  stay, 
and  prays  her 
to  speak  to 
him  in  the 
silence  of 
noon. 


Araid  joy  in  the  hall  of  men, 
195  Tlius  C'ronan  raised  the  song. 

]\Iorning  rose,  in  brightness,  from  the  east ; 

Blue  on  the  plaiu  (of  oceau)  was  the  wave. 

Called  the  king  his  sails  to  the  mast ; 

A  wind  came  over  from  the  height ; 
200  Rose  Inuis-Torc  up  slowly  (from  the  sea), 

And  Carric-Thura,  laudmark  of  the  waves. 

A  sign  of  evil  was  on  hicrh^ — 

A  murky  fìre,  and  wreathed  iu  smoke. 

Smote  the  king  his  breast  at  the  sight, 
20.5  Straightway  brought  his  great  spear  from  his  back. 

He  saw  the  wiud  devoid  of  strenoth  ; 


Such  was  the  song  of  Croivnan,  on  the  night  of  Sehna's  joy.  But 
mornmg  rose  in  the  east ;  the  blue  waters  roUed  in  light.  Kngal 
hade  his  sails  to  rise  ;  the  Avinds  carue  rustling  from  their  hills. 
Inistore  rose  to  sight,  and  Carric-thura's  mossy  towers.  But  the 
sign  of  distress  'was  on  their  top  :  the  ■\varning  flame  edged  with 
smoke.  The  king  of  Morven  struck  his  breast  :  he  assumed,  at 
once,  his  spear.     His  darkened  brow  bends  forward  to   the  coast : 

VOL.  I.  '  :  K 


The  night  vas 
passedinsong; 
morn  arose ; 
Fingal  sct  sail 
j  with  his  anny 
for  Carric- 
Thura.    Com- 
ing  in  sight  of 
it,  abeacon-fire 
ì  was  seen  <^n 
I  the  summit 
of  the  rock — 
a  sign  of  dis- 
tress.      The 
wind  failed. 
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1  A  naiTow 
jilain  ;  lit. 
plain  witlwiU 
grandcur. 


Bba  'leadau  aii'  a  cliùl  a'  strì ; 
Cha  robli  sàmlieliair  aii  rìgli  faoin. 

Tliuit  oidlich'  air  Rotha  nau  stuailh  ; 
210  Ghabh  cahx  nan  cruach  an  long ; 

Bha  carraig  mu  iomall  a'  chuaiu  ; 

Dh'  aom  coiUe  thar  fuaim  nan  tonn. 

Air  munaeli  l>ha  cròm  Chruth-Lòduinu, 

'Us  ehichau  mòr'  nan  iomadh  buadh  ; 
215  Air  ìosal  bha  raon  guu  mhòrchuis," 

Agus  feur  'us  craobh  ri  cuan — 

Craobn  a  bhuain  a'  ghaoth,  's  i  àrd, 

0  iomall  nan  càrn  gu  raon  ; 

Bha  gorm-shiuljhal  nan  sruthau  thall, 
220  'Us  osag  mhall  o  chuau  'bha  faoiu. 

Dh'èirich  gath  o  dharaig  lèith  ; 

VÀìii  fleagh  nan  triath  air  an  fhracjch ; 

Bha  l)ròn  air  anam  rìgh  nan  sgiath, 

]\Iu  eheannard  eharraig  ehiar  nan  hioch. 

22.5       Dh'uirich  re  gu  niall  'us  fann  ; 

Thuit  suain  nach  gaun  mu  cheanu  nan  triath 

Bha  'n  clogaidean  a'  boillsgeadh  tliall ; 

Bha  'n  teine  'call  a  neart  's  an  t-sliabh. 

Cha  robh  cadal  mu  shùil  an  rìgh  ; 
230  Dh'eirieh  e  'am  farum  a  chruaidli, 

A  shcalladh  air  carraig  nan  stu;igh. 


ht  looks  back  to  the  lagging  vinds.     IIis  hair  is  disordcrcd  on  his 
hack.     The  silonce  of  tke  kiiig  is  teriible  ! 

Night  canic  down  on  tlu^  sca  ;  Kotlia's  bay  reccived  the  ship.  A 
rock  bends  along  thi!  coast  with  all  its  cehoing  wood.  ( )n  the  top 
is  the  circlo  of  Loda,  the  niossy  stone  of  power  !  A  narrow  plain 
spreads  ìjencath,  covcred  with  grass  and  agcd  trecs,  which  tlu;  luid- 
night  winds,  in  thcir  wrath,  had  turn  froin  thc  sliaggy  rock.  The 
blue  coui-se  of  a  strcain  is  thcrc  I  thc  loncly  blast  of  occan  pursucs 
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His  liair  behind  his  shoulders  strove  ; 
Not  causeless  was  the  silence  of  thc  king. 

Fell  night  on  Eotha  of  the  waves  : 

210  The  cliff-girt  bay  receivcd  the  ship. 

There  was  a  rock  at  the  niarge  of  ocean  ; 
A  wood  leaned  over  the  sound  of  the  waves ; 
On  the  summit  was  the  circlc  of  Cru-Lodin, 
And  the  great  stones  of  many  powers  ; 

215  Beueath  was  a  narnw  pLiin," 

Grass,  and  a  tree  by  ocean's  side — 
A  tree  which  the  Uast  had  reaped  when  high, 
From  the  edge  of  the  rocks  to  the  phxin ; 
Beyond  was  the  blue  moving  of  streams, 

220  And  a  breeze  slow  and  faint  from  ocean. 
Ai'ose  a  light  from  an  oak-log  grey ; 
The  feast  of  chiefs  was  on  the  heath  ; 
(But)  grief  was  on  the  soul  of  thc  king  of  shields, 
For  the  chief  of  dark  Carrick  of  heroes. 

225       Slow  the  moon  arose,  aud  feeble ; 

Fell  sleep  abundant  on  the  warriors'  heads ; 

Their  helmets  gleamed  against  the  light ; 

The  fire  was  losing  its  strength  on  the  hill. 

No  sleep  was  on  the  eye  of  the  king ; 
230  He  rose  'mid  the  clang  of  his  armour  ; 

His  eye  on  Carrick  of  the  waves. 

the  thistle's  beard.  The  flame  of  three  oaks  arose  :  the  feast  is 
spread  aroimd  :  but  the  soul  of  the  king  is  sad,  for  Carric-thura's 
chief  distrest. 

The  wan,  cold  moon  rose,  in  tlie  east.  Sleep  deseeiide<l  oii  tlie 
youths  !  Their  blue  helniets  glitter  to  the  beam  ;  the  lading  fire 
decays.  But  .sleep  did  not  rest  on  the  king  :  lie  rose  iu  the  midst 
of  his  arm.s,  and  slowly  asceudid  the  hiU,  to  behold  thc  flanle  of 
Sarno's  tower. 


He  was  oliligcd 
to  pass  tlie 
iiiglit  at 
Rotba. 


Here  was  a 
circle  of  stones 
sacred  to  Lo- 
diii,  or  Odiu. 


The  place 
described. 


Fingal's  war- 
riors  feasted, 
and  slept  on 
tlie  heath  ; 


He  was  slecii- 
less,  and  arose 
during  the 
night ; 
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«  A  fire  de- 
scended  ;  or, 
Iht  fire  low- 
ered,  or  smoul- 
dered. 


Dliìslicli  teiuu  fada,  tliall," 
A'  ghealach  dcarg  'us  mall  's  an  oar. 
Thàinig  osua  uuas  o  'n  chìirn, 

23.5  Air  a  sgiathau  bha  sàmlda  fìr, 

Cruth-Lòduinn  's  an  lear  gun  tuar — 
Thàinig  e  gu  'ehòmhuuidh  fèin, 
A  dhubh-shleagh  gun  fheum  'n  a  làimli, 
A  dhearg-shùil  mar  theine  nau  speur, 

240  ]\Iar  thorruun  an  t-slèibli  a  glnxth 
'An  dùblu'a  dubh  fada  thall. 
Thog  Fiunughal  's  au  oidhch'  a  shleagh  ; 
Chualas  anns  a'  mhagh  a  ghairm. 

"  A  mhic  na  h-oidhche,  o  mo  thaobh  ; 
24.5  Gabh  a'  ghaoth,  agus  bi  'falbh. 

C'  uim'  thigeadh  tu  'm  fhianuis,  'f hir  fhaoiu  ; 

Dt)  shàmhla  cho  l)aoth  ri  d'airm  ? 

An  eagal  dhomhsa  do  chruth  donu, 

'Fhuathais  uan  cròm  'th'  aig  Lòduiuu  ? 
2.50  '>S  Lag  do  sgiatli,  's  do  uial  uach  troui, 

D()  chlaidhcamh  lom  mar  theiu'  air  mòr-thuiuu. 

Cuiridh  osag  iads'  as  a  chèile, 

Agus  sgaoilear  thu  fèin  gun  dàiL 

As  m'  fhiauuis,  a  dliubh-mhic  nau  speur  ; 
2.55   Gairm  <Vosag  dhuit  feiu,  's  bi  'fallìh  !  " 

"  Au  cuiivadli  tu  mi  iè'm  o  m'  clir?)m  ? " 
Thuirt  an  guth  trom  a's  fàsa  fuaim. 


The  flamewas  dim  and  distant;  the  niooii  hid  lier  red  face  in  the  oa.st. 
A  hlast  came  froni  the  mountain,  on  its  wings  was  tlie  .spirit  nl'  T.oila. 
He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors,  and  shook  his  ihisky  spoar.  llis 
eyes  appear  Hke  flames  in  his  dark  face  ;  liis  voice  is  hke  distant  thun- 
der.    ringal  advanccd  liis  spear  iu  night,  and  raised  liis  voice  ou  high. 

Son  of  niglit,  rctii-e  :  call  tl)y  wiuds,  atul  ily  !     A^Hiy  dost  thou 
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A  fire  descended  far  away  ;  " 

The  moon  was  red  and  duU  in  the  east. 

Came  down  a  blast  from  the  height, 
235  Ou  its  wiugs  was  semUauce  of  a  man  ; 

Cru-Lodin  wan,  upon  the  plaiu" — 

He  came  uuto  his  own  abode, 

His  bLack  spear  useless  in  his  haud  ; 

His  red  eye  like  fire  of  the  skies  ; 
ii40  Like  thuuder  un  the  hill,  his  voice, 

In  darkuess  bhick  (aud)  far  away. 

Kaised  Fionn,  amid  the  uight,  his  spear  ; 

Heard  ou  the  phìiu  was  his  shout. 

"  Son  of  the  uight,  from  my  side  ! 

245  Take  the  wiud,  aud  be  thou  gone. 

Why  to  my  presence  come,  thou  shadowy  one, 
Thy  sembhince  vain  as  are  thine  arms  ? 
Is  thy  dusky  form  a  terror  unto  me, 
Thou  phautom  of  the  circles  at  Lodin  ? 

250  AVeak  is  thy  shield,  Aveightless  thy  cloud  ; 
Thy  bare  sword  like  fire  on  the  great  wave  ; 
A  bhast  will  drive  them  asuuder, 
Andscattered  thyseK  wùlt  be  without  delay. 
Out  of  my  presence,  dark  son  of  the  skies  ; 

255  Call  thy  blast  to  thyself,  aud  begone  !" 

"  Wouklst  thou  send  me  away  from  my  circh^?" 
Said  the  heavy  voice  of  hoUowest  souud. 


come  to  my  presenee,  witli  thy  shadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy 
gloomy  form,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda  ì  "Weak  is  thy  shield  of  clouds  : 
feehle  is  that  meteor,  thy  sword  !  The  hlast  rolls  them  together  ; 
and  thou  thyself  art  lost.  Fly  from  my  presence,  son  of  night ! 
call  thy  winds  and  fly  ! 

Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place  ?  replied  thc  hollow  voice. 


He  S!W  the 
form  of  Lodin 
■ — Cni-Loilin 
— desrencling 
froni  the 
heights,  anil 
standing  lic- 
side  hiin  im 
tlic'  iihiin. 


Fingal  com- 
mands  hini  to 
dcpart,  and 
expresses  his 
coiitempt  for 
his  weakness. 


('iu-Lodiu 
i'enionstrates 
boasts  of  liis 
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"  Dliomlisa  tlli'  aomas  feaclul  naii  sonii ; 

Seallam  o  m'  tliom  air  au  t-shiagli, 
2G0  'Us  tuitidh  iad  mar  hiath  'am  f  hiaimis  ; 

0  m'  aiiail  thig  osag  a'  hhàis  ; 

Thig  mi  mach  gu  h-àrcl  air  gaoith  ; 

Tha  na  stoirm  a'  taomadh  shuas 

]\Iu  m'  mhahx  fhuair  fo  ghruaim  gun  tuar. 
2G5  'S  ciuiu  mo  chòrahnuidh  auus  na  neoil, 

Is  taitueach  raoiu  mhòr  mo  shuain." 

"  Gahlisa  còmhnuidh  ann  ad  raoin," 

Thuirt  rìgli  nach  b'  fhaoin,  's  a  làmh  air  heairt : 

"  Nò  cuimhnich  mac  Chumhail  air  raon  ; 
270  'S  lag  do  thanuas — 's  mòr  mo  neart. 

'N  do  glduais  mi  mo  chcum  o  'n  Lhcinn 

Gu  d'  thalla  fèin,  air  raou  a's  ciuiu  ? 

'N  do  thachair  mo  shk^agh,  'am  bhcil  feum, 

'An  truscan  nan  speur  ri  guth 
275  Fuathais  dhuibh  aig  cròm  Chruth-Lòduinn  ? 

C'  uim'  thog  tliu  do  mhala  le  gruaim  ? 

C'  uim'  chrathadh  tu  shuas  do  shh;agh  ? 

'S  l)eag  m'  eagal  ri  d'  chòmhra,  'f hir  f haoin. 

Clia  do  theich  mi  o  shhiagh  's  a'  mhagh  ; 
280  C''  uim'  theicheadh  o  slàol  nan  gaoth 

Sàr  ghaisgeach  uacdi  faoin,  rìgh  Mhòr-bheinn  ? 

Cha  teich  !     Tha  'fhios,  gun  'bhi  dall, 

Air  laigse  do  làimhe  'an  cath." 


Tlie  people  liend  bcfore  ine.  I  tuin  tlie  battle  in  tlie  field  of  tlie 
brave.  I  look  on  tlie  nations,  and  thcy  vanisli  :  mj'  nostrils  pour 
the  V)last  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the  winJs  :  the  tempcsts  are 
beforo  my  facc.  But  my  dwelliug  is  calm,  above  the  clouds ;  tho 
fields  of  my  rest  are  plcasant. 

Dwell  in  thy  pleasant  fields,  said  tho  kinf; :  lct  C'omhars  son  be 
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"  To  me  it  is  tbat  tlie  liost  of  warriors  yield  ; 

I  look  from  my  beight  ou  tlie  peoiile, 
2G0  Aud  tliey  fall  like  asbes  before  me. 

From  my  breath  comes  blast  of  deatli ; 

I  come  out  aloft  on  the  wind ; 

The  storms  pour  forth  themselves  above 

Ai-ound  my  brow,  cokl,  gloomy,  and  pale. 
26.")   (But)  jseaceful  is  my  abode  in  the  chjuds, 

Pleasant  the  great  phiins  of  my  repose." 

"  Go,  and  dwell  then  in  thy  phxins," 
Said  the  king  of  might,  his  hand  on  hilt,' 
"  Else  remember  Cu-hal's  sou  on  tlie  field  ;  ^ 

270  AVeak  is  tliy  phantom — great  is  my  strength. 
Did  I  turn  my  step  from  the  hiU 
To  thy  hall  on  the  phvin  which  is  peaceful  ? 
Did  my  spear  of  might  ever  clash, 
'Mid  garment  of  the  skies,  against  the  voice 

275  Of  the  blaek  spectre  of  the  circle  of  Cru-Lodin  ? 
"Wherefore  hast  thou  raised  thy  brow  with  a  seowl  1 
AVherefore  shakest  thou,  on  liigh,  thy  spear  ? 
Slight  is  my  fear  of  thy  words,  thou  phantom  ! 
I  fled  not  from  a  host  in  the  fiehl ; 

280  Why  should  flee,  fi-om  the  ofispring  of  winds, 
The  hero  without  flaw,  king  of  the  great  Bcns  ? 
He  flees  not !     He  knows,  and  he's  not  blind,'' 
The  weakness  of  thine  arm  in  war." 


power  orer 
mi'n's  lives, 
aud  over  the 
tcinijests  of' 
the  air. 


Fingal  again 
biJs  him  be- 


asks  if  he  had 
ever  done  him 
any  injury  ; 


and  lie  agai 
detles  liim. 


forgot.  Do  my  steps  ascend,  from  my  hills,  Lnto  thy  peaeeful  plains? 
Do  I  meet  thee,  with  a  spear,  on  thy  cloud,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda  1 
Why  then  dost  thoii  frown  on  me  ì  wliy  shake  thine  airy  spear  1 
Thou  fro^TOBst  in  vain  :  I  never  fled  from  the  mighty  in  war.  And 
shall  tlie  sons  of  the  ^rind  frighteu  the  king  of  ]\Iorven  ì  Xo  :  he 
knows  the  weakness  of  their  arms. 
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«  In  wrath  ; 

lit.  with  bris' 
tles. 


"  Tt'icli  gii  (V  tliìi',"  flireagair  au  erutb 
28.5  "Teich  air  a'  ghaoith  dhtiil)h  ;  l)i  'falbh  ! 

Tha  'n  osag  'an  crodhan  mo  Kiimli' ; 

'S  leam  astar  'us  spàirn  nau  stoirm  ; 

'S  e  rìgh  na  Sorucli'  mo  mliac  fcin  ; 

Tha  'aomadh  's  a'  l^hcinii  ilo  m'  thuar  ; 
290  Tha  a'  cliarraid  aig  (•arraig  nau  ceud, 

'Us  coisniilh  gun  bheud  a'  bhuaidh. 

Teich  gu  d'  thìr  fuin,  a  mhic  Chumhail, 

No  fairich  gu  dubhach  m'  fhearg." 

Thog  e  gu  h-àrd  a  shleagh  dhorch'; 

295  Dh'aom  e  gu  borb  a  cheann  àrd  ; 

Ghabh  Fionnghal  'n  a  aghaidh  le  colg," 
A  chlaidheamh  ghm,  gorm  'n  a  làimh, 
Mac  an  Luinn,  'bu  chiar-dhubh  gruaidh — 
Ghkiais  solus  na  cruaidhe  troi'  'n  taibhs' ; 

.300  Fuathas  dona  'bhàis  fo  ghruaim  ; 
Thuit  esan  gun  chruth,  's  e  thall, 
Air  gaoith  nan  dubh  chàrn  ;  mar  smùid 
'Bhriseas  òg,  'us  bioran  'n  a  làimh, 
]\Iu  theallach  na  spàirn,  's  na  mìiig. 

30,')       Scread  fuathas  Chruth-Lòduiun  's  a'  blieinn, 
'G  a  tliional  ann  fein  's  a'  ghaoith. 
Chual'  Innis  nan  torc  an  fhuaim  ; 
Chaisg  astar  nan  stuadh  lc  fìamli ; 


Fly  to  tlij'  land,  ii'IjIìimI  the  form  :  receive  tho  wiiicl,  aiid  Hy  ! 
Tlie  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of  iiiy  hand  :  the  course  of  the  storni 
is  niine.  The  king  of  Sora  is  niy  son  ;  he  bends  at  thu  stone  of  my 
power.  His  battle  is  around  Carric-thura  ;  and  he  will  jinvail  I 
Fly  to  thy  land,  son  of  Conihal,  or  feel  my  flaiuing  wrath  ! 

He  lifted  high  his  sliadowy  spear  !  He  bcnt  forwiird  iiis  dreadfu 
height.     Fingal,  advaneiiig,  drew  his  sword ;  the  blade  of  dark- 
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"  Flee  to  thy  e(juiitry,"  answered  tlie  form  ; 
285  "  Flee  ou  the  black  wiud  ;  begoue  1 

The  blast  is  iu  the  hollow  of  my  haud  ; 

Mine  are  tho  speed  and  strength  of  storms. 

The  king  of  Sora  is  son  of  miue  ;  ^'^ 

He  bows  in  the  mountain  to  my  form  ; 
290  His  battle  is  (now)  at  the  rock  of  hundi-eds, 

And  scathh^ss  he  shall  ^-ictory  win. 

Flee  to  thiue  owu  huid,  son  of  CVi-hal, 

Or  feel  to  thy  sorrow  my  wrath." 

He  raised  aloft  his  spear  of  darkness, 

29r3  Stooped  fiercely  his  lofty  head. 

Fingal  weut  agaiust  him  in  wrath," 

His  bright  IjIuc  sword  in  his  hand — 

Son  of  Luno  of  swarthicst  chcek. 

Moved  the  light  of  the  steel  through  the  spectre  ;  ^^ 

300  Tlie  evil  wraith  of  death  (weut)  under  gloom. 
He  fell  without  shape,  and  away 
Un  wiud  of  the  Ijlack  cairus,  like  smoke  ^- 
Which  a  buy,  witli  stick  iu  haud,  raises 
Arouud  a  hearth  of  discord  and  of  gloom. 

30.5       Shrieked  the  wraith  of  Cru-Lodiu  on  thc  Beu, 
Gatheriug  himself  into  himself  in  the  wiiid  ;  ^'^ 
Heard  Innis-Torca  the  soimd  ; 
C'eased  the  travel  of  the  waves  iu  fear ; 


Cru-Lodin 
counsels  Fin- 
gal  to  flee  to 
his  own  coun- 
try  ;  boasts 
tliat  Fro-lial, 
king  of  Sora, 
is  his  son,  or 
worshipper ; 
anil  promises 
him  speedy 
viotory  over 
Carrii-Thura, 
thcn  hesieged 
liy  him. 


The  two  en- 
gage  in  cora- 
bat ;  Fingal's 
sword  of 
light  flashes 
through  the 
spectre,  and 
scatters  hira 
on  tlie  wind. 


The  spectre 
flies  away 
slirieking,  so 
;is  to  waken 
the  slumber- 
ing  warriors. 


browii  Luuo.  The  gleauiing  patli  of  the  steel  winds  tlxrougli  the 
gloomy  ghost.  The  fonu  fell  shapeles.s  into  air,  like  a  cohimn  of 
snioke,  wliich  the  staff  of  the  hoy  disturbs,  as  it  rises  from  the  half- 
extinguished  furnace. 

The  spirit  of  Loda  shrieked,  as,  rolled  into  himself,  he  rose  on  the 
wind.  Inistore  shook  at  the  sound.  The  waves  heard  it  on  tlie 
deep.     They  stopped,  in  their  course,  with  fear  :  the  friends  of  Fin- 
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Dh'dirich  gaisgich  iiihic  Chumhail  nam  Imadh 
310  Bha  sk'agh  's  gach  làimh  shiias  's  au  t-sliabli. 
"  C'  àite  'bheil  c  ?  "    'S  am  fearg  fo  glu'uaim, 
Gach  màile  ri  fuaim  m'  a  thriath. 

Thàinig  rè  a  mach  's  an  ear  ; 

Thill  ccaunarcl  nam  fear  'u  a  aii-m  ; 
315  Bha  aoibhueas  air  òigiidh  's  au  lear  ; 

Shìohiidh  au  anam,  mar  mhuir  o  stoirm. 

Tliog  Ulliu  gu  suljliach  an  dàu  ; 

Chual'  iunis  nau  càrn  an  ceòl ; 

Bha  Lasair  o  'u  daraig  làu  ; 
320  Clmalas  sgeul  air  chinn  uan  seòd. 


325 


Shuidli  Frothal  na  Soruclia  fo  flieirg, 
Aig  craoilih  a  lili'  air  leirg  uam  frìth  ; 
A  mhòr-fheachd  mu  charraig  au  deirg, 
'S  a  shealladh  mu'n  cuairt  guu  chlì  ; 
A  bhorb-intinu  air  Cathul  's  air  'fhuil, 
'Thug  dheth  cìs  air  chur  nau  laoch. 


Do  Anuir  air  Soruch  'n  a  thriath, 
Athaii'  Fhrothail  nau  ciar  stuadh, 
Air  uuiir  dh'eirieli  gailleauu  nau  sian  ; 
330  Blmail  Frothal  àrd  innis  a'  chuaiu. 
Trl  làithean  bha  cuii'm  nach  gann 
'An  talla  Shàru'  uan  lann  gun  mhìiig  ; 
Chunnacas  leis  geug  nan  rosg  mall, 


I 


gal  started,  at  once  ;  aiid  took  tlieirheavy  sinMrs.     Tlii'y  niissi'd  tho 
king  :   they  rose  in  rage  ;  all  tlieir  amis  rcsoinul ! 

The  moon  caine  f'orth  in  the  east.  Fingal  returned  in  thn  gleam  of  his 
anns.  The  joy  of  his  youth  was  great ;  tlioir  souls  settk'd,  as  a  sea  froni 
a  storm.  UUin  raiscd  the  song  of  gladness.  The  hills  of  Inistore  ro- 
joiced.    The  flanie  of  the  oak  arose ;  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are  told. 
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Ai'ose  tlie  lieroes  of  Cu-Lars  gi'eat  sou  ; 
310  A  spear  was  up  in  eaeli  baud  ou  tlie  liill. 
"  Where  is  he  ? "' — their  wrath  darkeniug, 
Aud  each  mau's  uiail  louJ-rattliuo-  rouud  its  lord. 


Forth  came  the  moou  iu  the  east ; 

Returned  the  leader  of  meu  iu  his  aruiour  ; 
315  There  was  joy  'moug  the  youth  on  the  phiin  ; 

C'ahn  gi-ew  their  soul  as,  after  storm,  the  sea. 

Eaised  Ullin,  with  gladness,  the  soug ; 

Heard  the  island  of  caii'us  the  straiu  ; 

The  flame  ù'om  the  oak  (bhized)  fidl ; 
320  Heard  was  tbe  tale  of  tbe  sons  of  tbe  brave. 

Sat  Fro-hal  of  Sora  uuder  wratb, 
By  a  tree  ou  the  slope  of  the  forest ; 
His  great  bost  about  tbe  rock  of  red  (deer)  ; 
His  gaze  around  was  aimless  ; 
325  His  fierce  mind  ou  Ca-bid  aud  his  liLiod, 
Who  had  overthrowu  him  iu  -warrior  strife.^* 

To  Annir,  of  Sora  tbe  lord, 
Fatber  of  Fro-bal  of  dark  waves, 
At  sea  arose  the  fitful  storm  ; 
330  Fro-bal  reacbed  a  loft}^  isle  of  ocean. 
Tlnee  days  was  feast  without  a  stint 
lu  tbe  house  of  joyous  Saruo  of  swords. 
He  (tbere)  saw  the  branch  of  gentle  eyelids  ^^ — 


But  Frotlial,  Sora's  ìVTatMiil  king,  sits  in  sadness  Ijeneath  a 
tree.  The  host  spreaJs  aroumi  Carric-thura.  Ile  looks  towarJs  the 
■walls  with  rage.  He  longs  for  the  LlooJ  of  CathuUa,  ■who  once 
overcame  liiin  in  ■war.  "When  Annir  reigned  in  Sora,  tlie  father  of 
sea-bome  Frotlial,  a  storm  arose  on  the  sea,  anJ  carrieJ  Frothal  to 
Inistore.     Tliree  Jays  he  feasteJ  Ln  Sarno's  halls,  and  saw  the  slow- 


The  moon 
arose  ;  tlie 
warriors  re- 

i'ed  Fingal 
OTthjoy,  aml 
passed  the  re- 
mainder  of  the 
night  in  list- 
ening  to  tales 
of  the  brave. 


Fro-hal  sits 
under  a  tree, 
brooding 
■iTrathfulIy 
over  the  in- 
dignity  to 
which  he  had 
been  subjected 
by  Ca-hul, 
king  of  Carric- 
Thura,  the 
occasion  of 
which  is  now 
tohi. 
Fro-hal 
sailingwithliis 
father  Annir, 
is  separated 
from  him  by  a 
storm,  driven 
to  Carric- 
Thura,  kindly 
received  by 
Sarno,  then 
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«  Matchless  ; 
lit.  rarc. 
Under  tlioug 
— !.  e.  was 
bounil. 


Sàr  C'liaomlniiliar,  a  L'  àillidli  cìil. 

.3.3.'5   Bha  'gliaol  di  mar  ghaol  na  h-òigc  ; 
Mar  theine  'g  a  còir  Ijha  a  thriall. 
Eadar  Frothal,  'us  lìimh-gheal  nan  .seòd, 
Dh't^irich  Cathul,  's  bu  mliòr  an  triath  : 
Las  còmh-stri  'ani  meadhon  an  t-sluaigh  ; 

.340  Chuireadli  Frothal,  'bu  chòrr,  fo  iall." 
Trì  làithean  bha  csan  'n  a  aon, 
'An  ceangal  neo-mliaotli,  fo  nial ; 
An  ceathramh,  chuir  Sarno  nan  long 
'Ard  cheannard  nan  sonn  gu  'thìr. 

34.5  Dhorchaich  eud  anam  an  laoich  ; 
Ei  Cathul  las  fraoeh  na  feirg'. 
'N  uair  dh'èirich  clach  Annir  le  cliù, 
Thàinig  Frothal  fo  mhìiig  'u  a  neart ; 
Bha  'n  còmhrag  mu  charraig  na  sraìiid, 

3.50  Balhi  .Sharno  do  'n  lìil)  am  feachd. 

Dli'  dirich  maduiun  air  innis  nan  stuadli 
Bhual  Frothal  le  cruaidh  a  sgiath  ; 
Gliluais  gaisgich  fo  bhriseadh  na  fuaim  ; 
Bha  'n  seaUadh  gu  luath  air  triall 
3.5.5  Gu  muir  liath  nan  iomadh  stuadh  ; 
Chunnaic  iad  Fionnghal  'n  a  neart ; 
Thuirt  Tìdjar  nam  feachd,  an  triath, 

"  Co  sud  mar  ruadhaig  an  f  hirich, 
Le  'uile  ghreigh  bhioraich  'n  a  dhèigh  1 


roUing  eyes  of  Coiiiala.  He  loved  her  in  the  flame  of  youth,  and 
ruslied  to  seize  tho  wliite-armed  maid.  Cathulhi  met  the  chief.  The 
f,doomy  battle  rose.  l'rothal  was  bound  in  the  hall  ;  three  days  hu 
pincd  ah)nc.  On  tlie  fourth,  Sarno  sent  him  to  his  ship,  and  he 
returned  to  liis  land.  T'.ut  wrath  darkened  in  his  soul  af,'ain,st  tlie 
uoble  Catliulhi.     ^N'lnn  Annir's  stone  of  fame  arose,  Frolhal  canie 
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The  jieerk'ss  Covala  oi'  luvely  liair. 
33.T  His  love  for  lier  was  as  the  love  of  yoiith  ; 

Like  a  fire  was  its  path  towards  her. 

Betweeu  Fro-hal  and  (this)  White-hand  of  lieroes, 

Ca-hid  arose,  and  a  great  prince  was  he  ; 

Contention  kindled  'mid  the  j^eople  ; 
340  Fro-hal,  the  matchless,  was  put  under  thong." 

Thrce  days  was  he  all  lone, 

In  fetter  rough  beueath  a  cloud. 

On  tlie  fourth,  sent  Sarno  of  ships 

The  high  chief  of  strong  ones  home  to  his  hmd. 
345  Jealousy  darkened  the  soul  of  the  hero  ; 

'Gainst  Ca-hul  burned  thc  fury  of  wratla.^'' 

When  Annir's  stone  ■\vas  raised  Avith  fame, 

Came  Fro-hal,  under  gioom,  in  might ; 

They  fought  around  C-arrick  of  smoke, 
350  The  wall  of  Sarno  to  wh(.im  yields  the  liost. 

Eose  the  morning  ou  the  isle  of  waves  ; 
Fro-hal  struck,  with  stcel,  the  shield  ; 
Heroes  moved  at  breaking  forth  of  the  sound  ; 
Quickly  travelled  their  sight 
355  To  the  hoary  sea  of  many  waves  ; 
Fingal  they  beheld  in  his  might. 
Said  Tubar  of  the  hosts,  the  prince, 

"  Who  is  yonder,  like  red-deer  of  the  forest 
With  his  wliole  antlered  herd  behind  him  1 

in  his  stren^'tli.     Tlie  battle  Ijunii-il  inunil  Camc-thura,  and  Sarno's 
niossy  ■vvall.s. 

Morning  rose  on  Inistore.  Frothal  struck  his  ilark-brown  shield. 
His  chiefs  started  at  the  sound  ;  they  stood,  hut  their  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  sea.  They  saw  Fingal  coming  in  his  strength  ;  and 
first  the  noble  Thubar  spoke.    "  Who  comes  like  the  stag  of  tlie 


king,  falls  in 
love  witli 
Covala  his 
daughter. 
Ca-hul,  her 
brother,  op- 
poses  him  : 
they  fight. 
Fro-hal  is 
overpowered, 
bound,  anil 
left  three  days 
in  a  dungeon. 
Sarno  releases 
him.     He  re- 
turned  home, 
but  as  soon  as 
he  snei-eeded 
to  the  king. 

doni  ofSi.ra 
thrijugli  An- 
nir's  de.ìth,  he 
sets  forth  with 
an  arniy  to 
Carric-Thura 
to  be  avenged 
on  Ca-hul — 
now  its  king 
— and  attacks 
him  iu  Car- 
rick. 


On  the  fol- 
lowing  nioni- 
ing  he  sees 
Fingal,  who 
had  come  to 
aid  his  friend 
Ca-hul. 


Tubar,  Fro- 
hal's  cliicf 
warrior  and 
friend,  pro- 
poses  to  sue 
for  peace. 
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«  Tlic  clcma— 
i.c.  ul'  (lcMtll. 


3G0  A  Fhrotliail,  's  c  nìimhaid  gun  ghidrraig, 

A  shleagh  roimhe  air  iomall  an  t-slcibli. 

'8  c  an  gaisgeach,  rìgh  Mliòr-bheinn,  a  tli'  aun, 

Mac  Chumhail  nan  hmu  's  nam  fear. 

'An  Lochlin  tha  'ghniomhan  nach  gaun  ; 
3G5  'An  talla  ìird  a'  chuaiu  o  'n  car 

Thaom  e  fuil  mhear  nan  laoch. 

An  iarr  mi  sìth  o  cheann  nan  treun  ? 

Tha  'chhxidheamh  mar  dhealan  nan  speur." 

"A  mhic  gun  mheas,  a's  iaige  lànih," 
370  Thuirt  Frothal  nau  hxnn,  le  feirg, 

"  Au  ghiais  m'  òige  fo  neul  nach  gann  ? 

An  gèill  mi  roi'  m'  àm  's  an  leirg  ? 

An  geill  mi  mu-n  d'  fhuaireadh  leam  cìs, 

'Fhaoiu  cheannaird  guu  bhrìgli,  o  Thòra  ? 
375  C'  uim'  a  thcireadh,  'au  Soruch',  an  sluagh, 

'  (Jliluais  Frothal  mar  thuar  nan  speur  ; 

Thuit  smal  air  a  theine  gu  luath  ; 

Cha  chkiiuncar  air  duau  'u  a  dheigh '  ? 

A  Thìiljair,  cha  gheill  mi  ri  m'  bheò  ; 
380  Bithidli  cliìi  mar  sholus  mòr  mu  m'  clmairt ; 

Cha  gheill  gu  m'  thuiteam  fo  sclcò," 

A  thriath  Thòra  nan  sruth  fuar." 


(ilduiiis  an  triath  lc  ueart  a  shhiaigli ; 
Ach  thachaii-  iad  shuas  ri  carraig ; 


desert,  ■witli  all  liis  herd  liehind  hini  ?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foo  !  I  sec 
his  forward  spcar.  Perhaps  it  is  the  kiiig  of  Moncn,  Fingal  thc 
fìrst  of  men.  His  dceds  arc  well  known  in  Lochlin ;  the  hlood  of 
his  foes  is  in  Starno's  halls.  Shall  I  ask  Ihc  itoace  of  kings?  IIis 
sword  is  the  holt  of  hcavcn  !  " 

Son  of  tho  feehle  hand,  said  Frothal,  sliall  niy  days  hcgin  in  a 
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3G0  Fro-hal,  it  is  a  foe  witliout  fear, 

His  sjiear  (is)  before  him  on  the  edge  of  the  hiU. 

It  is  the  hero,  kiug  of  great  Beus,  who  is  there — 

Cu-hal's  son,  of  swords  and  men. 

In  Lochlin  are  his  deeds  not  few ; 
365  In  the  lofty  hall  of  ocean  to  the  east 

He  spiUed  the  bouudiug  blood  of  heroes. 

Shall  I  ask  peace  from  the  chief  of  the  stroug  ? 

His  sword  is  like  lio-htuiuo-  uf  the  skies." 


"  Thoii  sou  of  shanie,  of  feeblest  haud," 
370  tSaid  Fro-hal  of  swords,  in  wrath, 

"  8haU  my  youth  go  under  heavy  cloud  ? 

Shall  I  yield  before  my  time  on  the  field  ì 

Shall  I  yield  before  I  have  taken  triluite, 

Thou  iiseless,  nerveless  leader  from  Tora  ? 
375  A\^iy  should  the  people  iu  Sora  say, 

'  Fro-hal  moved  forth  like  flash  of  the  skies  ; 

(But)  fell  darkness  on  his  fii-e  f uU  speedUy ; 

Not  heard  of  him  shaU  song  be  in  the  after-time'? 

Tubar,  I  wiU  not  yield  me  while  I  live ; 
380  Eeuown  shaU  be,  as  a  great  light,  ai'ouud  me. 

Not  yield  shaU  I  uutil  my  faU  beneath  the  cloud," 

Chief  of  Tora  of  the  rivers  culd." 


Fro-hal  spurns 
the  proposal. 


Advanced  the  hero  with  the  strengtli  of  his  host, 
But  they  met  with  a  rock  before  them ; 


He  attacks 
Fingal,  but  is 
speedily  de- 
feated. 


cloud  ì  8hall  I  yield  before  I  have  conquereil,  cliief  of  streamy 
Tora  ?  The  people  would  say  in  8ora,  Frothal  flew  forth  like  a 
meteor ;  but  a  darkness  has  met  him  ;  and  his  fame  is  no  more. 
Xo,  Thuhar,  I  will  never  yield ;  my  fame  sliall  surround  me  like 
light.     Xo,  I  -will  never  yield,  chief  of  streamy  Tora  ! 

He  went  forth  from  the  stream  of  his  people,  but  they  met  a  rock  : 
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n  Now  coM- 
i.  e.  ileail. 


385   (4u  (laingeann  sheas  Fionnohal  nani  lniadli 
Tlieich  iadsan  brist'  o  chruaidh  an  Lioieli  ; 
Cha  do  theich  iad  gun  bheud  o  'làimh, 
'S  a  shleagh  'n  a  deann  anns  an  ruaig  ; 
Bha  'n  raon  fo  thuiteam  nan  triatli  ; 

390  Ghabh  cruach  nan  sian  na  mhair. 

Chunnaic  Frothal  sàmhach  an  ruaig  ; 

Dh'at  'auam  fo  bhuaireadh  feirg' ; 

Dh'  aom  e  shìiil  reachdmhor  'an  gruaim  ; 

Ghairm  thuige  Tìibar  nach  mairg. 
395  "  A  Thùbair,  theich  mo  shluagh  's  an  stri ; 

Tha  mise  gun  chlì,  's  gun  chliìi ; 

Buaileam  's  a'  charraid  an  rìgli ; 

Las  ni'  anam  le  l^rìgh  gun  mhìiig. 

Cuir-sa  bàrd  g'a  ghairm  gu  còmhrag  : 
400  Na  hvbhair  an  aghaidh  mo  mhiann. 

"  A  Thùbair,  air  ainnir  gun  mhòr-chìiis, 
Geug  òg,  tha  m'  anam  gun  ghìomh. 
Tha  'còmhnuidh  aig  Tàine  nan  sruth, 
Nighean  's  gile  cruth,  aig  Hermin, 

405  Utlia  àluinn  nan  rosg  mall. 

Bha  'h-eagal  mu  Chaomhmhal  'tha  fuar  ;" 
A  h-osna  gu  diomhair  'us  truagli, 
'N  uair  a  thog  mi  suas  mo  shiuiL 
Aithris  do  dh'  Utha  na  cruit  ghrinn, 

410  (!u-n  roMi  ni'  anam  de  'n  mhìn-gheal  làn." 


Fingal  stood  uiiiiiovi'il  ;  broken  they  rolled  back  froiii  his  side.  Nor 
did  they  safcly  iiy  ;  the  spear  of  the  king  piirsued  tlieir  steps.  The 
fiidd  is  covured  with  hi'rni*.      A  rising  hill  preserved  the  foe. 

Frothal  saw  their  Hight.  The  rage  of  liis  bosom  ro.sc.  Ile  bent 
his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  called  tho  noble  Thubar.  Thuljar  I  niy 
people  are  fled.     My  fame  has  ceascd  to  arise.     I  will  fìglit  tlie 
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385  Firmly  stood  Fingal  of  vietories  ; 

Back  fled  they,  brokeii,  from  tlie  hard  steel  of  heroes. 

They  fled  not  without  scath  from  his  haud, 

And  his  spear  in  its  speed  pursuing ; 

The  plaiu  was  (covered)  uuder  fall  of  warriors  ; 
390  The  hill  of  storms  received  the  remuaut. 

Beheld  Fro-hal,  iu  sileuce,  the  rout ; 

Swelled  his  soul  iu  heaving  of  wrath  ; 

He  beut  his  haughty  ej'e  iu  scowl. 

He  called  uuto  him  Tubar,  good  at  ueed.^' 
39.5  "  Tubar,  fled  have  my  hosts  iu  the  battle ; 

I  am  reft  of  power  and  renown. 

Let  me  strike  in  battle  the  king — 

Kindled  (is)  my  soul  in  purpose  clear. 

Seud  thou  a  bard  to  summou  him  to  fight ; 
400  Speak  not  against  my  resolve. 

"  Tubar,  on  a  maiden  without  prouduess — 

A  tender  branch — is  all  my  soul. 

Her  dwelling  is  by  Taua  of  streams, 

Hermin's  daughter  of  whitest  form — 
405  The  lovely  Uha  of  slow-moA-iug  eyes. 

Her  fear  was  of  Covala,  now  cold  ; " 

Her  sigh  (was)  secret  and  sad 

AVhen  I  raised  aloft  my  sails. 

Declare  to  Uha  of  the  pleasant  harp 
410  That  my  soul  was  fuU  of  her  smooth  whiti'  (form)."^' 


king.  I  feel  niy  buming  soul !  Send  a  hard  to  demand  the  combat. 
Speak  not  against  Frotlial's  ■words  !  But,  Tliubar,  I  love  a  maid  ; 
she  dweUs  bj-  Tliano's  stream,  tbe  wLite-bosomed  daugbter  of  Her- 
man,  Utba  ■n'ith  soft-rolling  eyes.  Sbe  feared  the  low-laid  Cnmala; 
lier  seeret  sigbs  rose,  w)ien  I  spread  tbe  sail.  TeU  to  Utha  of  barps, 
tbat  my  soiil  deligbted  in  her. 

VOL.  I.  L 


He  resolves 
to  challenge 
Fingal  to  sm- 
gle  combat ; 


tells  Tubar 
of  his  love 
Ibr  Uha,  and 
c-harges  him, 
in  the  event  of 
his  death,  to 
tell  her  of  hia 
love. 
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Mar  sin  bha  focail  an  trèith, 

'S  e  'càramli  a  sgdithc  r'a  thaobh. 

Bha  osna  chaoin-Utha  's  au  t-slial?]i ; 

Leau  ise  o  chiau  an  laoch, 
415  Fo  mhàile  's  fo  àrmaibh  òig-fhir ; 

Bha  'sùil  gu  dlomhair  air  au  t-souu, 

'S  i  'coimhead  gu  trom  o  'cruaidh. 

Chuunaic  ise  am  bàrd  a'  triall ; 

Thuit  's  au  t-sliabh  a  sleagh  o  'làimh  ; 
420  ìiìvà  'leadau  air  gaoith  uau  siau ; 

Air  osna  dh'  eù'ich  a  h-uchd  bàn  ; 

A'  sealladh  suas  air  rìgh  nau  long, 

Thòisich  'us  thosd  i  tri  chuairt. 

Chuala  Fionnghal  guth  a'  bhàird  ; 
425  Ghrad-thàinig  e  nall  'n  a  chruaidh  ; 

Bha  'shleagh,  'an  cuunart  uach  mall, 

'Us  dealan  a  laiuu  mu'n  cuairt. 

0  Fhionnghall  tliuit  beum  neo-fhaoiu ; 

Chaill  Frothal,  au  laoch,  a  sgiath  : 
430  'N  uair  uochdadh  guu  mhàil'  a  thaobh, 

Dh'  aom  bàs  tliar  smaoiutean  au  triath. 

Chuairtich  dorc-hadas  air  ball 
Anam  Utha  nan  rosg  mall ; 
Shil  na  deòir  air  a  gruaidh  cliaoin  ; 


Such  were  hÌH  wcinls,  rcsolvt!il  to  fi^'ht.  Thc  soft  sif,'li  of  ITtlia 
was  near  !  Slie  had  folIoweJ  lier  hero,  iii  the  armour  of  a  man. 
She  roUod  her  eye  on  tlie  youth,  in  secret,  froiu  heneath  lier  steel. 
Shc  saw  the  hard  as  he  went ;  the  sjiear  fell  thrice  from  hcr 
hand  !  Her  looso  hair  flew  on  the  wiiid.  Her  wliitc  hrcast  rosc, 
with  sighs.     Sho  raised  hcr  eyes  to  the  king.     She  would  speak, 
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Such  were  the  words  of  the  chief, 
As  he  fittecl  his  shieki  to  his  side. 
The  oentle  LHia's  sioh  was  on  the  hill : 
She  had  followed,  from  afar,  the  hero, 

415   Uuder  helin  aud  aruiour  of  a  youth. 
Secretly  her  eye  was  ou  the  chief, 
Lookiug  sadly  froru  uuder  her  stecl  helm. 
She  beheld  the  bard  on  his  way. 
Fell,  on  the  hill,  her  spear  from  lier  haud  ; 

420  Her  hair  was  ou  the  stormy  wiud. 
With  a  sigh  rose  her  white  bosom  ; 
Looking  upwards  to  the  king  of  ships, 
She  bogau,  and  ceased  three  times. 


irha,  who 

haJ  tbllowej 
him  in  the 
disguisc  of  a 
youthful  war- 
rior,  overhears 
the  raessage. 


Heard  Fiugal  the  vuico  of  the  bard  ; 
425  Quickly  came  he  iu  his  mail ; 

His  spear — in  danger  not  slack — 

And  the  flash  of  his  sword  (were)  around. 

From  Fingal  fell  a  blow  of  might ; 

Lost  Fro-hal,  the  brave,  his  shield  ; 
430  ^Vhen  stripped  of  mail  was  exposed  his  side, 

Death  beut  over  the  thoughts  of  the  chief. 


Fingal  re- 
ceiving  the 
challenge,  ac- 
cepts  it,  and 
disarms  Fro- 
hal. 


Darkuess  surrouuded,  all  at  once, 
The  soul  of  Uha  of  slow-moviug  eyelids. 
Rained  the  tears  over  her  smooth  cheek  ; 


Uha,  witness- 
j  the  com- 
bat,  on  seeing 
Fro-hal  de- 
[irived  of  his 


but  thrice  slie  failfd. 

Fingal  hearil  tlie  words  of  the  hard ;  he  came  in  the  strength  of 
his  steel.  They  niised  their  deatlifnl  spears  :  they  raised  the  gleam 
of  their  arms.  But  the  sword  of  Fingal  descended  and  cut  Frothal's 
shield  in  twain.  His  fair  side  is  exposed  ;  half  bent  he  foresees  his 
death.     Darkness  gathered  on  Utha's  soul.     The  tear  rolled  down 
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435  Ghrad-ghluais  i  gu  'n  laoch  le  'sgiath. 

Ghabh  darag  a  ceum  's  i  'triall ; 

Thuit  i  sìos  ah-  a  ruigh  bhàin  ; 

Leum  a  clogaid  ah-  an  t-sliaLh  ; 

A  broiUeach  geal  ag  èiridh  tliall ; 
■440  A  ciabh  nach  o-ann  air  làr,  's  i  truadi ! 


"  Large  tears 
lit.  tears  un- 
ìveak. 


Ghhiais  tiomachd  air  auam  an  rìgh, 

Mu  òigh  mhin  'bu  ghile  làmh  ; 

Chaisg  e  'chlaidheamh  anns  an  strì  ; 

Thuit  deòir  neo-chl\  o  righ  nan  lann  :  " 
44.3  "  A  thriath  na  Sorucha  's  fuaimear  sruth," 

'S  e  'togail  a  ghuth  le  spàirn, 

"  Cha-u  eagal  duit  mo  chruaidh  an  diugh  ; 

Cha  robh  riamh  fuil  air  mo  hiinn, 

'N  uair  ghèilleadh  au  dàimh  's  a'  chòmhrag. 
4.50  Biodh  aoibhneas  air  anam  do  shlòigh, 

Aig  sruthan  mòr  do  thahiimh  fein  ; 

Biodh  aoibhneas  ortsa,  'ainnir  chòri', 

C'  uim'  thuiteadli  au  t-òg  's  a'  bheinn, 

A  rìch  na  Sonicha  nan  tuil  Kiu  1  " 


455        Chuala  Frothal  guth  an  hxoicli  ; 
Chunnaic  òigh  'lni  chaoiu  ag  eirigh. 
Sheas  iad  'n  an  sgèimh  's  an  fhraoch, 
'An  sàmhchair  nach  b'  fhaoiu,  le  'cheile. 


iK'rclu'ck.  Slu'  ru.slicl  t,i  covor  tlu' (•liicf  witli  licr  sliicld  ;  Imt  :i 
f'allen  oiik  luct  lier  stojis.  Shc  fcll  on  hcr  nrm  of  siiow;  hcr  .shicld, 
luT  hehnet,  flew  wide.  Her  white  bosom  hcaved  to  the  sight ;  her 
(hirk-hrown  hair  is  sprcad  on  carth. 

Fingal   pitied  tho  white-armed  niaid  !     lle   staycd   tlic   iipliftcd 
.sword.     Tho  tear  was  in  tho  cj-e  of  tho  king,  as,  licnding  forward. 
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435  Sprang  she  to  tlie  cliief  witli  lier  sbield. 

Au  oak  caught  her  step  as  she  weut ; 

Fell  she  dowu  ou  her  white  arm  ; 

Leaped  her  heluiet  ou  the  hiU, 

Her  white  bosom  heaviug  high, 
440  Her  flowiug  curls  ou  tlie  grouud,  aud  she  iu  miseiy. 


shield,  springs 
i'orward  to 
olfer  hiiu  lit-r 
own,  but  liills 
to  the  grouiul 
and  is  dis- 
covered. 


Moved  softuess  over  the  soul  of  the  kiug, 
For  the  gentle  maid  of  w^hitest  hand. 
He  stayed  his  sword  in  the  battle  ; 
Fell  Lirge  tears  from  the  kiug  of  arms." 

445  "  Chief  of  Sora  of  souudiug  stream," 
Wliile  he  raised  liis  voice  with  paiu — 
"  No  fear  is  my  steel  t(.>  thee  to-day ; 
Never  was  blood  ou  my  ]  ilade, 
Wheu  the  strauger  would  yield  iu  eoml:)at.^^ 

450  Be  joy  on  the  soul  of  thy  people, 

By  the  great  streams  of  thine  own  land — 
Be  joy  to  thee,  maiden  peerless  ; 
Why  should  fall  the  youth  ou  tlie  hill, 
Kiufr  of  Sora  of  the  swelliufi:  floods  ?  " 


Fiugal,  nioved 
witli  compas- 
sion  for  tlie 
lovers,  spares 
Fro-hal. 


45.^       Heard  Fro-hal  the  voice  of  the  hero, 
Saw  he  a  geutle  maid  arise  ; 
Stood  they  in  their  beauty  ou  tlie  heath, 
In  utter  sileuce,  side  by  side, 


Description  of 
Fro-hal  and 
Uha. 


he  spoke  :  "  King  of  streamy',  Sora  !  fear  not  tlie  sword  of  Fmgal. 
It  was  uever  stained  ■with  the  hlood  of  the  vanquished  ;  it  never 
pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rejoice  by  thy  native  streams  ; 
let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  WTiy  shouldst  thou  fall  in  thy 
youth,  king  of  streamy  Sora  ì "  Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal, 
and  saw  the  rising  maid  :  they  stood  in  silence,  in  their  beauty. 
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Mar  dhà  clinioibli  òig  araon  fo  lililàtli, 
iCtO  'Au  ionuill  fàsaifli  tlilàtli,  's  iad  gorm, 
Driiclul  carraieh  a'  sileadli  o  'm  bàrr, 
'S  a'  ghaoth  'n  a  luidhe  thall  's  an  hì\\. 

"  'Nighean  Hermin  o  tliìr  uan  stuadh," 
Thuirt  Frothal  uam  Iniadli  gun  dàil, 

4Gf)  "  C'  uim'  thàinig  'n  ad  àille  thar  cuain, 
({u  m'fhaicinu  gun  chruaidh  air  làr  ? 
Ach  tha  mi  gun  chruaidh  aig  treuu, 
'Oigh  guu  bheud  nan  reidh  rosg  mall  ; 
Cha  hxigse  a  bhuadhaieh,  a  ghcug, 

470  Thar  mac  Anuir,  'bu  treun  làmh. 

"  'S  garbh,  's  is  mòr  thu  fein,  a  righ, 
'An  carraid,  's  'an  strì  uan  sleagh ; 
Ach  's  caoiu  thu,  'ghaisgich,  'an  sìth, 
Mar  a'  ghriau  air  drìichd  mìn  's  a'  mhagh  ; 

47,5  Togaidh  dlthein  ùr  a  cheann  ; 
Crathaidh  osag  mhall  a  sgiath. 
0  b'  fhearr  gu-m  biodh  tusa  fèin 
'An  Soruclia  uau  teud  's  nam  fleagli, 
Gu-m  faiceadh  treith  Slioruch'  'am  dheigh 

480  D'  airni,  'n  uair  bliiodh  aoiblmeas  's  a'  mhagh 
Bhiodh  aoil)hneas  nui  chliìi  au  siuus're, 
A  chunnaic  's  an  strì  rìgh  ]\Ihòr-bheiuu  !  " 


like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain,  when  the  shower  of  spring  is  on 
theh'  leaves,  and  the  loud  winds  are  laiJ. 

Daughter  of  Hernian,  .said  Frothal,  didst  thou  come  froni  Tora's 
streams  ;  didst  thou  como,  in  thy  lieauty,  to  heliold  tliy  ■warrior  h)w  ? 
But  lie  was  low  hefore  tlio  niighty,  maid  of  tho  slow-rolling  eye  ! 
The  feehle  did  not  overcomo  tlio  son  of  car-horue  Aiinh' !     Terrihk^ 
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Like  two  yoiing  trces,  alike  iu  bloom, 
460  On  marge  of  sbeltered  forest  gxeen, 

The  dewof  spring  from  tlieii-  Ijoughs  dowu  tboppiug, 
Aud  tbe  wiud  at  rest  ou  tbe  beigbt. 


"  Daugbter  of  Heruiiu,  from  the  land  of  waves," 
Spake  valiant  Fro-bal,  without  delay  ; 

465  "  Wby  camest  thou,  iu  thy  beauty,  over  ocean, 
To  see  me  without  arms  ou  the  grouud  ? 
But  by  a  bero  am  I  stripped  of  arms, 
Faultless  maid  of  tbe  smooth,  slow-moving  eyelid  ; 
Not  weakness  bas  triumphed,  0  liranch  ! 

470  Over  Aunir's  sou  of  stalwart  arm. 


Fro-hal  com- 
plaìns  of  Uha's 
having  come 
to  witness  his 
defeat ;  but 
praising  both 
the  prowess 
and  clemeucy 
of  Fingal, 
shows  defeat 
by  him  was  no 
disgi-ace. 


"  Eougb  aud  great  art  tbou,  0  king ! 

In  tbe  strife  and  clasb  of  sbiekls  ; 

But  mild  art  thou,  0  hero  !  iu  peace, 

Like  suu  'mid  teuder  dew  ou  field ; 
475  Lifts  tbe  daisy  fresb  its  bead, 

Sbakes  tbe  geutle  breeze  its  wing. 

Would  that  iu  very  deed  tbou  wert 

lu  Sora  of  barps  aud  of  feasts, 

Tbat  tbe  great  oues  of  Sora  migbt  see,  as  I, 
480  Tbine  arms,  wheu  joy  was  iu  tbe  field  ; 

Tben  (sons)  would  rejoice  in  the  fiime  of  their  sires, 

Wbo  bad  seeu  iu  combat  tbe  kiug  of  great  Beus  !" 


art  thou,  0  king  of  Morven  !  in  battles  of  the  spcar.  But  in  peace 
thou  art  like  the  sun,  when  he  looks  thiough  a  silent  shower  :  the 
flowers  lift  their  fair  heads  before  him ;  the  gales  shake  their  rustling 
wings.  O  that  thou  wert  in  Sora  !  that  my  feast  were  spread !  The 
future  kings  of  Sora  would  see  thy  arms  and  rejoice.  They  would 
rejoice  at  thc  fame  of  their  fathei's,  who  heheld  the  mighty  Fingal ! 
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«  A  nisty 
sword  ;  lit. 
a  sword  of 
rust. 


"  'Mliic  Auuii',"  fhreagair  aii  rìjili, 
"  Cluiniiidli  aimsir  sìos  ar  cliìi ; 

48.5  'iSf  uair  slioasas  na  gaisgich  's  an  strì, 
'Eiridh  neart  nan  dàu  ouu  nihùio- : 
Ma  shìneas  iad  air  hiigs'  an  cruaidh, 
'Us  fuil  nan  truagh  mu'n  cuairt  do  'n  Lainn, 
Cha  togar  le  bàird  an  duan, 

490  Cha-n  fhaicear  an  uaigh,  no  'n  cìirn. 
Thig  coigrich  a  thogail  tìiir, 
'Us  cuiridli  iad  an  ìiir  tliar  làimh  ; 
Chithear  chddlieamh  meirg  's  au  smùr," 
Fear  ag  aomadh  o  'chùl  ag  ràdh, 

49.5  'Bhuin  iia  ]i-ainu  do  sheoid  'tha  fuar; 
Cha  chualiis  au  luaidh  's  na  dàin.' 
Thig-sa,  'Flu'othail,  thar  an  t-sliabh, 
Gu  fleagh  naii  triath  'au  iunis  nan  stuadh  ; 
Thig-sa,  'aiuuir  au  fhuilt  chiair, 

.500  'Ghaoil  gaisgich  nan  sgiath  o  thuatli ; 
Thigilihsc  gu  cuirm  nan  laoch, 
'S  liithidh  aoiìiliueas  a'  elanadh  ar  onìiis." 


A  shleagh  'n  a  làimh,  's  a  clieum  treun, 
Ghal)h  Fionnghal  dha  fein  an  sliabh. 
505  Dh'  fhosgail  dorsan  ChaiTaig  nan  ceud  ; 
Fluiaradh  cuirm  nan  sligean  fial ; 
1  )]i'  diric]i  suas  fuaim  mhaoth  nam  foun  ; 


Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame  of  Sora's  race  shall  ho 
lieard  !  When  chiefs  are  stroiig  in  war,  tlien  does  the  song  ari:^e ! 
But  if  tlieir  sworJs  are  stretcheJ  over  the  fi>chle  ;  if  the  hhjod  of  tlie 
■weak  lias  stained  their  arnis  ;  the  bard  shall  forget  thcm  in  the  song, 
and  their  tomhs  shall  not  hc  known.  The  stranger  shall  come  and 
build  there,  and  rcmove  tlic  licaped-up  carth.     An  lialf-worn  svvord 
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"  Son  of  Auuir,"  answered  tlie  king, 

"  Time  downwards  will  hear  our  praise  ; 
485  When  the  brave  stand  firm  in  fight, 

Tlie  strength  of  soug  wiU  cloudless  rise  ; 

If  they  stretch  agaiust  weakuess  their  steel, 

Aud  bh)od  of  the  helpless  be  on  their  brand, 

For  thcm  no  songs  shall  be  raised  by  bards, 
490  Nor  gi'ave  be  seen,  nor  cairu. 

Strangers  wiU  come  to  buikl  a  tower, 

And  wiU  throw  their  dust  aside ; 

A  rusty  sword  shall  be  seeu  in  the  gi'ound  ; " 

Oue,  stooping  forward,  shall  say, 
495   '  Belouged  the  arms  to  meu  now  cold  ; 

Uuheard  has  beeu  their  praise  iu  sougs.' 

Come  thou,  Fro-hal,  over  the  hiU, 

To  feast  of  chiefs  in  the  isle  of  Avaves  ; 

Come  thou,  maid  of  thc  dark-browu  hair, 
500  Love  of  the  shiekl-beariug  hero  from  uorth  : 

Come  ye  to  the  feast  of  warriors, 

Aud  ghiduess  will  make  liright  your  couuteuance.' 


Fingal,  ad- 
dressiiig  Fro- 
hal,  d.-rlares 
that  the  truly 
brave  and 
generous  shall 
live  in  song  ; 
but  that  the 
oppressors  of 
the  weak  shall 
die  unhon- 
oured  and 
unsung. 


With  spear  iu  hand,  aud  stalwart  step, 
Took  Fiugal  to  himself  the  hill ;  ^o 
505  Opeued  wide  the  doors  of  spacious  Carrick, 
Aud  generous  was  the  feast  of  shells  ; 
Eose  up  the  duket  voice  of  melodies ; 


He  takes  both 
Fro-hal  and 
Uha  witli  hini 
to  a  feast  at 
Carric-Thura. 


sliall  rise  before  liini ;  bonding  above  it,  lie  ■will  say,  "  These  are  the 
arms  of  tlie  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names  are  not  in  song."  Come 
thou,  0  Frothal  !  to  the  feast  of  Inistore ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love 
be  there  ;  let  our  faces  brighten  with  joy  ! 

Fingal  took  his  spear,  moving  in  the  steps  of  his  might.     The 
gates  of  Carric-thura  are  opened  wide.     The  feast  of  shells  is  spread. 
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Bha  sòlas  'au  talla  iian  sonn. 

Cliualas  gutli  Ulliu  uan  duan, 
510  'Us  cruit  Slielma,  mu-n  cromadh  an  cuan. 

Bha  Utha  fo  aoiljhncas  'n  a  chòh- ; 

Dh'  iarr  i  duau  tìm\scach  a'  Ijhròin  ; 

Deoh'  ag  iadliadh  mu  'rosg  luall, 

'N  uair  Labhair  Cridh-mòr  nan  caomh-dhàn, 
515  Nighean  Einmhail  nan  geur  lann, 

'Ghabh  tunaidh  aig  sruth  na  Lòtha. 

Ge  b'  f hachi,  bu  chaoin  an  duan  ; 

'S  bha  'gheug  ghasd'  o  thuath  fo  aoibhneas. 

Cridh-mòr. 

"  Co  'thig  cho  sàmhach  o  'n  aonach, 
520  Mar  ueul  o  'n  iar,  's  a  thaobh  's  a'  ghrein  ? 

Co  do  'm  bheil  an  guth  cho  caoin, 

Cho  labhara  ri  gaoith  's  a'  bheinn, 

'S  e  taitneach  mar  chaol-chruit  Charuill  ? 

'S  e  mo  sheòd,  'n  a  shoills'  a  th'ami, 
525  Sàr  ghaisgeach  nan  lann  fo  bhròn. 

'S  dorcha  tuar  do  mhala  thall ; 

Am  bheil  Fionnghal  an  triath  gun  deò  ? 

C'  uime  tha  do  ghruaim  's  do  bhròu,  a  ChouaiU  ? " 

CONALL. 

"  'S  beò  an  triath  o  iìil  na  seilg ; 

Tho  soft  sound  of  miisic  arose.  Gladness  lirightoncd  in  tho  hall. 
Thc  voice  of  Ullin  was  heard  ;  the  harp  of  Solma  was  strung.  Utlia 
rejoiced  iu  }ns  presence,  and  demanded  the  song  of  grief ;  the  big 
tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  soft  Crimora  spokc.  Crimora,  tlie 
daughtor  of  Einval,  who  dwelt  at  Lotlia's  roaring  stream  !  Tlie 
tale  was  long,  but  lovely;  and  pleased  the  blushing  Utha. 
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Joy  was  iu  the  li;ill  of  lieroes  ; 

Heard  was  the  voice  of  Ullin  of  songs, 

510  And  harp  of  Selnia,  roimd  which  ocean  bends. 
Uha  was,  in  gladness,  Ijy  his  side  ; 
She  asked  a  mournfiil  song  of  sorrow, 
Tears  rolling  Ao\m  her  geutle  eyelash, 
Wlien  speaks  Cri-mora  of  the  pleasant  straius, 

515  The  daughter  of  Rinvel  of  the  keen-edged  sword, 
Wlio  abode  b)'  the  stream  of  Lotha. 
Though  loug,  yet  pleasaut  was  the  song, 
And  the  fair  brauch  of  the  north  rejoiced. 


UUin  relates, 
in  the  form  of 
i  tUalogiie  be- 
tween  C'ri- 
mora  aud 
Connal,  the 
sad  tale  of 
tlieir  love. 


Cei-moea. 

"  AMio  comes,  so  sileut,  from  the  hiU, 
520  Like  cloud  from  west,  and  its  side  iu  the  sun  ? 

AVhose  is  the  voice  so  sweet, 

Clear  as  the  wiud  iu  the  mountaiu, 

Aud  pleasant  as  the  slender  harp  of  Carol  ? 

'Tis  my  hero  who  is  there  in  his  brightucss, 
525  The  gi'eat  chief  of  spears,  iu  sorrow. 

Dark  is  the  look  of  thy  brow  ; 

Is  Fiugal  the  prince  without  lireath  ? 

AMierefore  thy  gloom  aud  tìiy  grief,  O  Conual  1 ' 


Cri-mora,  see- 

j  Couual 
advanoing  to- 
wards  her  with 
a  troubled 
counteuance, 
asks  il'  Fingal 
has  fallen. 


CONNAL. 

"  Alive  is  the  Prince  from  leadinff  the  chase. 


Crimora. — "\\Tio  cometli  froni  the  liill,  like  a  cloiid  tinged  with 
tlie  beam  of  the  west  ?  "WTiose  voice  is  tliat,  loud  as  tlie  iviud,  but 
pleasant  as  tlie  harp  of  Caml  ì  It  is  my  love  iu  tlie  liglit  of  steel ; 
but  sad  is  liis  darkened  brow  !  Livc  tbe  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ì  or 
what  darkens  in  Cormal's  soul  ì 

CoNNAL. — They  live.     They  return  from  the  chase,  Uke  a  stream 
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530  TbiU  laocli  na  feirg'  mar  sholus  còrr ; 

Tha  'ghriau  air  sgiath  nan  cop  gun  mheirg, 

E  fèiu  's  an  leirg  mar  shòlus  mòr. 

'S  labhara  guth  'òigridh  thall  I 

Tha  carraicl  nau  laun  a'  triall ; 
535  Am  màireach  thio;  an  Dearjj  a  nall 

'Chur  còmhraig  air  clanu  nan  triath, 

Clauu  au  rìgh,  a's  glaiue  cruaidh, 

Siol  stoirmeil  uan  creuchd  's  nam  buadli." 

Cridh-mòr. 

"  Chunnaic  mi,  'ChonaiU,  a  shiuil 
540  Leathann  mar  liatli-mhìiig  uau  touu  ; 
Bu  mhall  gu  tràigh  'ljha  an  iìd ; 
'S  lionmhor  hxoch  aig  Dearg  uan  loug." 

CONALL. 

"  Càirich  sgiath  d'  athar  ri  m'  thaobh, 
Au  sgiath  chruaidh  chopach  'bh'  aig  Rinmhal ; 
545  An  sgiath  mar  rè  làn  nach  faoin 
A'  siubhal  troi'  speur  fo  iorghuil, 
'S  i  dubh,  agus  ciar  'n  a  tuar." 

Cridh-mòr. 

"  Càireamsa  gu  hiath  au  sgiath, 
0  uach  do  thearuinn  triath  uam  buadh. 

of  liglit.  Tho  sun  is  on  tlieir  sliiclda.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  do- 
scond  the  hill.  Loud  is  tho  voice  of  tho  youth !  the  war,  my  love, 
is  noar  !  To-morrow  the  dreadful  Dargo  comes  to  try  tho  force  of 
our  race.  The  raco  of  Fingal  lio  defies  ;  the  race  of  hattle  and 
wounds  ! 

CniMonA. — (jonnal,   I  saw  liis  sails   like  grey  niist  on  the  dark- 
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Conual  an- 
swers  that 
Fingal  lives, 
but  tliat  Dargo 
is  coming  to 
attack  him. 


530  Returned  liath  the  M-rathful  warrior  like  a  shining 
The  siin  is  on  the  boss  of  his  uurusted  shield,  [light; 
(And)  hiniself,  on  the  hillside,  like  a  great  light. 
Bold  is  the  voice  of  his  young  men  arouud  him. 
The  conliict  of  brauds  travels  on ; 

535  On  the  morrow  Dargo  will  come 

To  do  battle  with  the  children  of  chiefs, 

Childi'en  of  the  king  of  clearest  steel, 

The  stormy  race  of  gashing  wounds  and  ^àctories." 


Cri-mora. 

"  I  saw,  0  Connal,  his  sails, 
540  Broad  as  the  hoary  mist  of  waves  ; 
SIow  to  the  shore  was  their  course  ; 
^lany  are  the  heroes  of  Dargo  of  ships.' 


She  says  that 
she  had  seen 
his  fleet. 


545 


CO^TSTAL. 

"  Place  on  my  side  the  shield  of  thy  sire — 
The  hard  bossy  shield  which  was  Rinvel's — 
The  shield  like  fidl  moon  unimpaired, 
Speeding  tlirough  the  sky  under  storm, 
Black  and  dusky  in  her  A'isage." 


He  asks  her 
to  binil  her 
father's  shield 
on  his  arm. 


Cri-moea. 

'■  I  will  place,  -s^-ithout  dehi)-,  the  shield, 
Though  it  saved  not  the  hero  of  victories. 


She  does  so, 
meutioning 
that  it  had 
not  saved  lier 


brown  wave.  They  slowly  came  to  laud.  Connal,  many  are  the 
warriors  of  Dargo  ! 

CoxxAL. — Bping  me  thy  father's  shield  ;  the  bossy,  iron  shield  of 
Einval  ;  that  shield  like  the  fvdl-orbed  moou,  when  she  moves  dark- 
eued  through  heaven. 

Crimora. — That  shield  I  bring,  0  Connal !  but  it  did  not  defend 
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550  Tliuit  e  lc  C*ormar  's  au  t-slial>h  ; 

'S  maitli  gu-u  tuit  tliu  fuin,  a  ClinnaiU  I  " 

CONALL. 

"  'S  maith  gu-n  tuit ;  ach  togsa  m'  uaigh, 
'Chridh-mhòir  nam  buadh.     Biodh  liath-chàrn 
'Us  meall  de  'n  ìiir  air  taobh  nan  stuadh, 

555  A  chur  m'  ainm  's  mo  chliù  troi'  àm. 
Aomsa  do  rosg  dearg  fo  dheoir, 
0  iomall  au  tòrr'  thar  m'  ùir ; 
Buail-sa  d'  uchd  àluinn  'am  bròn, 
'Us  ann  am  dhèigh  cum  beò  mo  chliù. 

560  Gc  h-àillidh'  thu  na  'n  solus  fèin, 

Mar  aiteal  nn  t-sleibh  do  ghuth  ciuin, 
Cha-n  f  hau  nii  ri  d'  thaobh  's  a'  bheinn  ; 
Toc:  thusa  'am  dheioh  mo  chliù." 


Cridh-mòr. 

"  Cuirear  airm  sholuis  'am  làimh, 
565  Lann  gorm  geur,  agus  sleagh  chruaidh  ; 
Tach'ram  ris  an  Dearg  guu  dàil, 
'N  am  chobhair  's  a'  bhlàr  do  m'  luaidh. 
Blìin  leibh,  a  chruacli'  nam  beann  àrd', 
A  dheirg  nam  bàrr,  'us  sruth  nau  càrn, 
570  Cha  till  siunair  ais  o  'u  bhlàr ; 
'Eiridli  ar  n-uaigh  fada  thall ! " 


my  fathci'.     IJy  tlic  spcar  of  (lormar  lie  full.     Tlmu  may.st  fall,  O 
Connal  ! 

CoNNAL. — Fall  1  may  !  but  rai.sc  my  tom'b,  Crimora  !  Grcy  stones, 
a  mounil  of  (^artli,  shall  send  my  name  to  other  times.  Bend  thy 
reJ  eye  over  my  grave,  Leat  tliy  mournful  heaving  breast.  Though 
fair  thou  art,  my  love,  as  the  light ;  morc  pleasant  than  the  gale  of 
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550  Fell  lie  by  (tlie  haud  of)  C'ormar  ou  tlie  liill ; 
Perchauce  thou  to(j  wilt  fall,  0  Counal  I  " 


father,  and 
forebodcs  Con- 
nal's  death. 


CONXAL. 

"  Perchance  I  shall  fall :  but  raise  thou  my 
Crimora  of  graces.  Be  there  a  gi'ey  cairn  [tomb, 
Aud  mouud  of  earth  hard  l)y  the  waves, 

555  To  seud  my  uame  aud  praise  through  time. 
Beud  thou  thine  eyelids,  red  in  tears, 
From  the  end  of  the  mound  above  my  dust ; 
Strike  thy  beautiful  breast  in  mourning ; 
Aud  after  me  keep  thou  alive  my  fame. 

560  Though  fairer  thou  thau  light  itself — 

Thy  voice  as  gentle  as  the  mountain  breeze— 
I  will  not  remain  beside  thee  on  the  Ben ; 
Eaise  thou,  after  me,  my  renown." 

Cei-mora. 

"  Be  arms  of  light  placed  iu  my  hand, 
565  A  bhie  keen-edged  blade  and  spear  of  steel ; 
Let  me  eucounter  Dargo  speedily, 
And  bring  help  iu  the  fiekl  to  my  love. 
Farewell  ye  peaks  of  the  high  Bens, 
0  red  antlered  ones,  and  streams  of  cairns  I 
570  Pieturn  uot  shall  we  from  tlie  battle ; 
Far  away  shall  rise  our  tomb  ! " 


the  hill ;  yet  I  ■\vill  not  hcre  reniain.  Eaise  my  tomb,  Crimora  ! 
Crimora. — Then  give  me  those  arms  that  gleam ;  that  sword, 
and  that  spear  of  steel.  I  shall  meet  Dargo  with  Connal,  and  aid 
him  in  the  fight.  Farewell,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven  !  ye  deer  !  and  ye 
streams  of  the  hill  !  'We  sball  rotum  no  more.  Oiu'  tombs  are 
distant  far  ! 


He,  admittin*: 
theprnlpal.il- 
ity  of  his  fall, 
charges  her 
to  buihl  his 
torab,  and  to 
preserve  his 
name. 


She  equips 
herself  in  ar- 
mour,  resolved 
to  foUow  Con- 
nal  to  the  war, 
and  foretells 
that  neither 
would  return. 
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Tri  làithean  mhair  ciiirm  <lo  na  hioich  ; 
An  ceathramh  sgaoil  araon  an  siuiL 
0  Thuath  shèid  neartmhor  a'  ghaoth  ; 

575  Bhuail  Fionnghal  gu  tìr  gun  mhìiig, 
Coille  Mhòr-bheinn  uan  tùr  àrd. 
Shuidh  air  neul  fuath  duhh  Chruth-Lòduiun, 
'N  dèigli  Fhrothail  air  àros  nan  stuadh, 
'S  6  'g  aomadh,  aig  osaig  nam  mòr  thonn, 

580  Siìiil  l)hàn'  air  agluiidh  a'  cliuaiu  : 
Air  a  lot  bha  smaoin  an  taibhs'. 
Affus  'eagal  o  làimh  an  rìfi'h.'" 


*  Hure  the  Gaelic  enda  ;  but  in  Macpherson's  Englisli  the  fdUowiiij; 
is  given,  which,  in  justice  to  him,  I  subjoin  : — 


conchision 


"  Auil  (11(1  tlicy  return  ii"  nKMv  ? "  said  Utlui's  Imrstinj,'  xi},'b. 
"  VM  the  mighty  in  hattlu,  and  did  L'riniora  livi;  ì  Her  .stc'ps  wcre 
lonely  ;  her  soul  was  sad  for  Connal.  Was  he  iiot  young  and 
lovely ;  like  the  Leam  of  the  setting  sun?"  TJUin  saw  the  virgiu's 
tear,  he  took  the  softly-trembling  harp  :  the  song  was  lovely,  but 
sad,  and  silence  was  in  CaiTÌc-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains  ;  grey  mist  rests  on  the  hills. 
Tlio  whirlwind  ia  lioard  on  the  heath.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through 
the  narrow  plaiii.  A  tree  stauds  alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks  tlui 
slumbering  Connal.  The  leaves  whirl  round  with  tho  wind,  and 
strew  the  gravo  of  the  dead.  At  timcs  arc  sccn  here  the  ghosts  oi' 
the  departed,  when  the  musing  hunter  alone  stalks  slowly  over  thi3 
heath. 

Who  can  rcach  the  sourcc  of  thy  racc,  O  ('onual  !  wlio  rccouut 
thy  l'athcrs]  Tliy  family  grcw  like  an  oak  im  thc  mountain,  wbich 
moctcth  tbc  wind  witb  its  lofty  hcad.  But  now  it  is  torn  froin  tbe 
earth.  Who  shaU  supply  tlic  placc  of  (\innan  Ilcrc  wns  tbc  diii 
of  arms  ;  hcre  the  groans  of  tbc  dying.     lib.ioily  arc  tbc  wars  of 
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Tliree  days  lasted  tlie  feast  of  tlie  wavriors ; 
On  tlie  fourth  tlie  sails  of  both  were  spread. 
From  the  iiorth  strong  blew  the  wind  ; 

-■"175  Fingal  struck  the  unclouded  Lxnd — 
The  wood  of  great  Bens  of  lofty  towers. 
Cloud-seated  was  the  hhick  h^athly  form  of  Lodin, 
FoUowing  Fro-hal  over  the  abodc  of  waves, 
And  bending  on  the  breeze  of  billows  great, 

580  The  white  sails  on  the  face  of  ocean. 

On  his  wound  were  the  thoughts  of  the  phautom, 
And  on  the  dreaded  hand  of  the  kino-. 


The  feast 
lasted  three 
days,  at  the 
end  of  which 
Fingal  returns 
to  Morven, 
and  Fro-hal  to 
Sora — Cni- 
Lodin,  seated 
on  a  elond, 
imjielling  his 
saiis. 


Fingal,  0  Counal !  it  was  liere  thou  Jidst  fall.  Thine  arni  was  like 
a  storm  ;  tliy  sword,  a  beam  of  tlie  sky ;  thy  hcight,  a  rook  on  the 
plain ;  thino  eyes,  a  funiace  of  fire.  Louder  than  a  storm  was  thy 
voice,  in  the  hattles  of  thy  steel.  Warriors  fell  hy  thy  sword,  as 
the  thistle  by  the  staff  of  a  hoy.  Dargo  the  mighty  came  on, 
darkening  in  his  rage.  His  brows  were  gathereJ  into  wrath ;  his 
eyes  like  two  caves  in  a  rock.  Bright  rose  their  swords  on  cach 
side  ;  loud  was  the  clang  of  their  steel. 

The  daughter  of  Einval  was  near  ;  Crimora  liright  in  the  armour 
of  man.  Her  yellow  hair  is  loose  bcliind  ;  lier  bow  is  iii  her  hand. 
She  foUowed  the  youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her  mucli  beloved.  She 
drew  the  string  on  Dargo  ;  but  erring,  she  pierced  her  Connal.  He 
falls  like  an  oak  on  the  pLtiii ;  like  a  rock  on  the  shaggy  hill.  "VVhat 
shall  she  do,  hapless  maiJ  ?  He  bleeds  ;  her  Connal  dies  !  All  the 
night  long  she  cries,  anJ  all  the  day,  "  0  Connal,  my  love,  and  niy 
friend  !  "  With  grief  the  sad  mourner  dies  !  Earth  here  encloses 
the  loveliest  pair  on  the  hiU.  The  grass  grows  between  the  stones 
of  the  tomb.  I  often  sit  in  the  moiu'nful  shaJe.  Tlie  wind  sighs 
through  the  grass  ;  their  memory  rushes  on  my  mind.  Undisturbed 
you  now  sleep  together  ;  in  tlie  tcunb  of  tlie  mountain  you  rest 
alone  ! 
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"  Aml  soft  he  tlieir  rest,"  said  Utha,  "  hapless  children  of  streamy 
Lotha  !  I  will  remember  them  with  tears,  and  my  secret  song  shall 
rise  ;  whcn  the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora,  wheu  the  stream  is 
roaring  near.  Then  shall  they  come  on  niy  soul,  with  all  their 
lovely  gi-ief ! " 

Three  days  feasted  tho  kings  :  on  tlie  foiirth  tlu'ir  white  sails 
arose.  The  \vinds  of  the  north  drove  Fingal  to  Morven's  -woody 
land.  But  the  spirit  of  Loda  sat,  in  his  cloud,  behind  the  ships  of 
Frothal.  He  hung  fonvard  with  all  his  blasts,  and  spread  the 
white-bosomed  sails.  The  ■\vounds  of  his  form  'were  not  forgot ;  he 
still  feared  the  hand  of  thc  king  ! 
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C  A  E  R  I  C  -  T  H  U  R  A. 


AxNiR,  the  father  of  Fri-hal,  fonjicr  kiug  of  .Sorcha  ;  also  •'  father 
of  Erragon,  who  succeeded  his  brother  l'ro-hal  on  the  throne."  The 
death  of  Erragon  is  the  suhject  of  the  battle  of  Lora. — Maci^herson's 

Xotes. 

BiNVEL  or  BiNVELA,  Biììnhhcii/,  "melodious  mouth." 

Bran,  Bm-an,  or  Brathan,  is  said  to  mean  a  "  rapid  moimtain- 
stream."  There  is  a  river  in  Eoss-shire,  and  another  in  Perthshire, 
still  TetaÌBÌng  the  name  of  Bra-an  ;  and  Chalmers  ('  Caledonia '),  says 
that  the  term  occurs  frequently  in  the  name  of  British  streams. 

Ca-hul,  Cath-sliìiiì,  "eye  of  battle,"  king  of  Innis-Torc,  brother  of 
Covala,  and  the  much-vahicd  friend  of  Fingal.  Zeuss,  in  his  Gram- 
mat.  Celt.,  vol.  L  p.  5,  mentions  Catullus,  the  poet  of  Yerona,  as  bear- 
ing  a  Celtic  name,  e^-idently  Cath-sìinil  with  a  Latin  termiuation. 

Carol,  or  Carul,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  bard  and  hai-per,  and  a  word 
descriptive  of  the  office  of  a  musiciau.  The  Enghsli  "  carol "  is  traced 
through  French  and  Italian  to  the  Latin  ca?'-men,  said  to  be  from  caro 
"  to  card  ; "  but  the  root  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  Gaelic  car,  "  a 
tum  "  or  "  variatioii  ; "  or  in  gair,  gair,  "to  call  on,"  "  to  sing,"  &c. 
Caireall,  or  coirioìl,  is  still  in  Gaelic  use  to  describe  the  notes  of  a 
singer. 
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Carric-thura,  Gfirra'iij-thìira,  "  tlio  rock  of  towcrs."  This  was  the 
capital  of  Inuis-Torc,  as  also  the  palacc  of  Ca-liul,  king  of  tlie  islanJ. 

CoNNAL,  Conall,  "  impetuosity,"  "  cxcitement."  Cri-mora  loved 
Connal — followed  liim  to  a  liattle  wHoli  lic  fought  with  Dargo.  (Con- 
nal,  the  son  of  Diaran,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Ossianic  heroes, 
was  slain  in  a  battle  against  Dargo,  a  Briton. — Macpherson.) 

Crìmora,  Cridh'-mòr,  "  grcat  lieart,"  daughter  of  Einvcl. 

Croxan,  "  a  lo^v,  niurmuriug  sounJ,"  "  a  pathetic  ode," — here  the 
namc  of  a  .linger. 

Daugo,  Dcarg,  or  Aìi  Dmrg,  "  red,"  or  the  "  red  one,"  a  warrior 
much  celebrated  in  Ossianic  poetry.  Dàn  an  Deirg,  "  the  song 
of  Dargo,"  is  published  hy  Dr  Smith,  and  seems  of  old  to  have 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  A  proverb  still  in  use  says, 
Gach  ilàn  gu  dàn  an  Deirg,  's  gach  laoidh  gu  laoidh  an  amadain 
mhòir — "  Each  song  to  the  song  of  Dargo,  and  each  lay  to  the  lay  of 
the  great  fool,"  these  two  being  deemeJ  the  best  of  tlieir  respective 
kinJs. 

Fro-ual,  Friiihaì,  tlic  king  of  Sorclui  or  Sora,  ìvho  besieged  Carric- 
thura.— I7(Zc  Note  10. 

Hermin,  a  noble  who  dwelt  by  the  "  TaLiie." 

Insis-Torc  or  TnoRc,  "  isle  of  boars  or  whales,"  said  to  be  one  of  tlie 
Orkney  IslanJs,  in  which  the  scene  of  this  poem  is  principally  laid. 

LoTHA,  tlie  ancient  nanie  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  the  iiorth  of 
Scotland.  The  only  ono  of  them  that  stiU  rotains  a  iiamc  of  a  like 
sound  is  Lochy  in  Inverness-shire. — Macpherson. 

MiNONA,  Mui-fhonn,  "  swoet  air  or  tuno,"  tho  name  of  a  fcmale  singer. 

IxiNVEL,  a  Fingalian  chief  wlio  was  sluin  by  Cormar. 

RoTiiA.  a  harliour  of  Innis-Torr. 
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Sarno,  king  of  Innis-Torc,  succeeded  by  bis  son  Ca-lnil. 

SiLRic,  Sìol  B/ffh  (?),  "  one  of  royal  race,"  tlie  lover  of  Binvela,  and 
one  of  Fingal's  warriors  wlio  perishod  in  battle. 

SoRA,  SiircJta,  Sorch,  is  said  to  bave  been  a  kingdom  in  Scandi- 
navia.  I  bave  heard  it  applied  to  Ardnamuroban  in  Argyleshire.  It 
is  also  said  to  mean  "  ligbt,"  as  opposed  to  dorcha,  "dark." 

Taine,  a  river  in  Scandinavia.  Tbe  names  Tanais  and  Tana  wiU 
readUy  occur  here  to  tbe  reader.  As  a  Celtic  word,  Tàine  may  mean 
Tàmhamhuinn,  "  tbe  sluggish  or  stiU  river,"  from  the  same  root  as  tbe 
Thames,  or  Tamesis,  and  very  many  otber  river  names.  Taine  is  said 
to  be  an  old  Celtic  word  for  "  water." 

TuBAR,  tbe  friend  and  confidant  of  Fro-bal. 

Uha,  daugbter  of  Hermin,  wbo,  in  love  to  Fro-bal,  followed  bim, 
disguised  as  a  warrior,  in  bis  expedition  against  Carric-tbura.  In  tbe 
latter  part  of  tbe  poem  Cri-mora  acts  similarly  towards  Connal,  and 
tbrougbout  tbe  Ossianio  poems  we  bave  many  sucb  records  of  maidens 
following  tbeir  lovers  to  tbe  wars.  Tbe  bistory  of  Scandinavia  tells  iis 
of  tbe  skiuld-moer — i.e.,  "  sbield-maids  " — wbo  engaged  in  battle,  not 
merely  for  the  defence  of  tbeir  lovers,  but  frequently  from  pure  love  of 
war — the  Amazons  of  tbe  nortb. 
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^  "  Son  without  blemish,  of  gold-yellow  hair." 

Attriljuting  hair  to  the  sun  appears  at  first  sight  very  fauciful  ;  Init 
■we  fiud  many  poets  thus  describing  his  rays.  Vkgil,  ^n.  ix.  v.  G38, 
speaks  of  "  crinitus  Apollo  ;  "  Dante,  in  the  beginning  of  Canto  xxiv.  of 
the  '  Inferno,'  speaks  of  the  sun  "  freshening  his  locks  ;  "  Spenser,  in 
the  '  Faery  Queene,'  Book  I.  Canto  v.  s.  2,  has 

"  rhri'lius  .   .   .   shaking  his  ileawie  hayre  ;" 

and  in  Max  ]\IUller's  translutions  from  the  '  Vedas'  tho  figuro  fre(]ucntly 
recurs. 

In  all  modern  Gaelic,  as  in  so  many  otlier  modern  languages,  tlie  sun 
is  feminine  ;  here,  and  generally  throughout  the  Ossianic  poems,  he 
is  mascidine — a  presumption  in  favour  of  their  antiquity. 

2  Tho  appearance  in  nature  underlying  the  bold  and  beautiful  imago 
described  in  liues  5-9,  may  probably  be  what  is  seen  when  the  sun  is  sLuk- 
ing  iu  the  ocean  from  a  cloudless  sky  with  a  gentle  breeze.  The  bright 
shining  on  the  face  of  the  waters  gives  the  rippling  waves  an  appearance 
of  life  and  eager  motion.  But  tlie  instant  that  tlie  sun  does  sink,  all  be- 
comes  still,  and  pale,  and  deathlike,  as  if  the  wavos  had  sucldenly  fled, 
and  notliing  but  a  dim  void  remaiued. 

2  Tlie  episodcs  inserted  in  tliis  poem,  as  the  songs  of  Sih'ie  and  Biu- 
vela,  and  of  Crimora  and  Connal,  form  tliree  sections  of  the  '  Frag- 
ments  of  Ancicnt  Sootti.sh  Poetry,'  published  by  Macpherson  in  1760  ; 
and  it  is  no  moro  than  justicc  to  hini  to  mention  what  he  then  stated 
regarding  the  Fragment.s  generally, — tliat  while  they  appeared  in  liis 
publication  "as  detaclied  iiieces,"  there  was  ground  to  bclieve  that  most 
of  them  were  originally  episodes  of  a  greater  work  which  related  to  the 
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wars  of  Fingal.  "  Conceniing  tliis  hero  innumerable  traditions  remain 
to  this  day  in  the  Higlilands." — ì'iiìe  Dr  Elair's  preface  to  the  Frag- 
ments. 

The  AJdress  to  the  Sun,  or  "  8un-Hymn,"  as  it  is  called,  with  •which 
the  poem  opens,  is  incontcstaLly  proved  to  bo  okler  tlian  the  days  of 
Macpherson. 

■*  "  'Ainuir  nan  rosg  mall " — 
"  Maid  of  slow-moving  cyclids  "-^ 

occuTS  very  frequently  as  descriptive  of  female  beauty.  It  might  be 
translated  "mild"  or  "meek-eyed"  maiden ;  but  I  generally  prefer  the 
more  literal  rendering. 

'  "  I  aiu  .  .  .  alone  " — literally,  "  in  my  one,"  as  stated  in  the  mar- 
gin — a  moJe  of  speaking  not  peculiar  to  Ossian,  but  used  in  prose  as 
vfell  as  in  poetry,  pervading  Gaelic  usage  alike  modern  and  ancient. 
Thus,  "  I  am  a  poor  man,"  or  "  a  rich  man,"  becomes,  in  Gaelic  idiom, 
"  I  am  in  my  poor  man,"  or  "  in  my  rich  man  " — "  Tha  mi  ann  am 
dhuine  bochd,"  &c.  This  form  of  expression  might  suggest  that  they 
who  first  used  it  believed  in  a  duality  of  being  and  condition  as  belong- 
ing  to  man  ;  but  when  we  examine-  the  matter  we  find  that  this  does 
not  afford  a  solution,  for  the  form  is  not  oonfined  to  conditions  mental 
or  material  into  which  a  man  may  pass.  It  is  also  used  regarding 
objects  or  things  which,  in  other  languages,  we  are  said  to  be,  or  to 
become,  or  to  which  we  are  likened.  Thus,  in  the  well-known  pas- 
sage,  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  "I  am  us  sounding  brass,"  &c.  (while  the  Irish 
and  Welsh  versions  introduce,  like  the  English,  a  particle  of  com- 
parison  which  is  not  in  the  Greek),  the  Gaelic  asserts  the  aetual 
passing  of  the  person  into  the  brass,  which  thereby  becomes  his, 
and  into  which  he  is  transformed,  saying,  "  I  am  in  raij  sounding 
brass,"  &c. — "Tha  mi  ann  am  umha  a  ni  fuaim,"  &c.  Further,  this 
transmigration  and  indwellmg  are  attributed  to  inanimate  objects — 
to  things  as  well  as  to  persons — when  they  undergo  a  change  of  con- 
dition  or  nature  among  themselves ;  and  while  I  can  give  no  explana- 
tion  whatsoever  of  this  form  of  speecli — peculiar,  as  far  as  I  know,  to 
the  Gaelic  language — yet,  as  every  peculiar  form  of  speech  denotes  a 
peculiar  form  of  thought,  and  Ulustrates  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
miiid,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  call  attention  to  this  strange  idiom, 
hoping  to  see  some  light  thrown  upon  it  by  sorae  more  skilful  analyst 
of  speech  and  thought. 
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*  "  Cruth-LÌ)duinii  's  aii  lear  guii  tuar." 
"  Cru-Lodiu  wan,  upoii  the  phiin." 

For  Loilin,  vide  note  on  tlie  narao  in  the  poem  of  Ca-Lodiu.  Lear 
is  generaUy  translated  "  sea  "  or  "  ocean."  It  is  like  the  Latin  Uiqtwr  ; 
and  here,  as  also  in  line  315,  the  contoxt  evideutly  requires  it  to  be 
translated  by  "  plain." 

''  "  Said  the  king  of  might,"  &e. 
"  Thuirt  rlgh  nach  b'  fhaolii,"  &c. 
"  Dixit  rex  qui  nou  erat  vaniis  "  (]\Iacfarlan). 

I  am  glad,  once  for  all,  to  quote  the  high  authority  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Ilighland  Society  of  Scotland  as  to  the  absolute  immauageable- 
ness,  iii  au  English  translatiou,  of  this  word  fuuin.  It  is  "  a  word  of 
wliich  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  an  adec^uate  trauslation,"  they  say, 
in  a  note  at  p.  132  of  their  Rcport.  I  would  make  the  samo  assertion 
regarding  thall,  "  ex  adverso,"  and  several  other  words,  whose  meaning 
must  be  determined  entirely  by  tlie  context,  and,  consequently,  must 
frcqucntly  Ije  more  a  matter  of  conjecture  tlian  of  certainty. 

"  "  Na  cuiuihnich  Mac-Cumhuil,"  &c. 
"  Eemember  not  the  son  of  Cu-hal." 

Any  oue  who  reads  the  passage  iu  ■wliich  this  lino  occurs  wiU  see 
that  the  na,  "  not,"  must  be  a  misprint.  It  makcs  the  words  of  Fiugal 
utterly  meaningless — "  Go  and  dwell  thou  in  thy  plains,  .  .  .  re- 
uicmber  not  the  son  of  Cu-hal."  Dr  Graham  of  Aberfoylo  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  inconsistency  here,  yet  it  has  been  aUowed  to  stand 
in  tho  subsequent  Gaelic  cditions,  and  is  received  by  Macfarlan.  The 
change  of  7ia,  "  uot,"  into  no  or  noo,  "  else,"  gives  a  clear  meaning  aud 
])oint  to  the  words  :  "  Go  to  thy  plaius,  .  .  .  eh-e  remember  tho  son  of 
Cu-lial," — an  alternative  cxactly  similar  to  that  with  wliich  Cru-Lodin, 
iu  his  answer  (liue  293),  tlireatcns  Fingal. 

"  "  Tlia  'f hios  gun  'bhi  dall." 
"  Ile  know.s,  aiid  he's  uot  blind." 

This  is  anntliei' obviniis  error  nn  the  ]iait  nf  piinter,  transcribcr,  or 
reeiter.  "  There  is  kuowleilge,  wii/iimt  liciiii/  biiud,  of  the  weakness  of 
Ihy  Iiand,"  &c.     This  would  inijily  that  blinduess  iucreased  the  means 
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of  obtaiuing  knowledge.  I  suggest,  "  Tlia  fhios  aij;  an  dall,"  '•  Ecen 
the  bliud  know  thy  weakness  ; "  or,  "  Tha  f  hios  gun  bhi  thall,"  with- 
out  heing  "  over,"  i.e.,  in  the  world  of  spirits — meaning,  "  all  men 
know  thy  weakness."  At  the  same  time,  I  have  left  the  text  as  I 
found  it,  in  case  any  other  translator  might  see  a  meaning  in  it  which 
I  cannot  perceive. 

'*  "  The  king  of  Sora  is  son  of  mine." 

This  ma}'  meau,  as  the  next  line  suggests,  that  he  was  Lodiu's  wor- 
shipper,  or  it  niay  be  taken  more  literall}^  According  to  Scandinavian 
genealog}',  thc  kings  of  Denmark  were  actually  doscended  from  Odiu ; 
and  Frode  III.,  oue  of  these,  aceordiug  to  the  historian  Suhm,  reigned 
near  the  time  assigned  to  Fingal.  This  Frude  is  said  to  be  Ossian's 
Frot-/(((?. 

1'  Moved  the  light  of  the  steel  througli  the  spectre." 

The  perfect  keeping  of  tliis  line  with  all  that  is  said  about  the  phan- 
tom  is  worth  observing. 

'-  "Like  smoke 
"WTiich  a  boy,  with  stick  in  hand,  raises 
Aiound  a  hearth  of  discord  and  of  gloom." 

This  simile  reminds  one  of  the  modern  proverb  of  a  "  smoky  house 
and  a  scolding  wife."  The  Fingalians,  however,  may  have  suffered 
from  the  same  combLnation  of  domestic  grievances  which  their  succes- 
sors  complaiu  of,  so  that  the  saying  may  he  reallj-  as  okl  as  the  days  of 
Selma.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  a  more  modern  flrtvour  about  it  thau 
any  other  portion  of  this  really  old  poem. 

'^  "  Gathering  himself  into  himself." 

Amoug  the  mauy  gorgeous  and  often  fantastic  appearances  presented 
by  clouds  in  the  deep  valley  of  Glen  ^s'evis,  and  on  the  face  of  the 
great  Ben,  I  have  more  than  once  noticed  what  renders  this  expression 
very  inteUigible  to  a  dweUer  amoug  the  mountains.  I  have  seen  a 
cloud,  or  a  mass  of  mist,  which  filled  the  chasm  of  the  glen,  suddenly 
tom  and  scattered  into  many  fragments,  apparentlj-  by  the  action  of  a 
whirlwind  within  the  mass.     When  raised  to  a  higher  region  the  same 
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whirhvind,  seemingly  enibracing  a  "wider  sweep,  Las  agaùi  rapidly  and 
violently  forced  all  tliese  togetlier  ;  or,  more  f'requently,  tlie  scattert'd 
fragnients,  released  from  tlie  distiu'bing  influence,  and  floating  in  calni, 
mutually  drawu  togetlier  by  the  force  of  attraction,  liave  reunited  into 
one  cloud,  which  sometinies  rested  peacefidly  on  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain,  aud  sometiniea  floated  on  high  beyond  the  suramit,  to  be  seen  no 
niore. 

'^   ■'  Who  had  overthrowu  him  in  warrior  strife  " — 

literally  "had  taken  cess  of  him."  The  Gaelic  word  cls,  "tax"  or 
"  oess,"  is  among  the  many  which  have  been  challenged  as  modern, 
because  it  is  so  obviously  coiuiected  with  the  English  "  cess."  If, 
however,  we  examine  the  pedigree  of  "  cess,"  we  are  led  ujjwards  t(j 
the  Latin  "census,"  and  "censeo"  or  "kenseo."  Now,  whether  we 
refer  to  a  "  ^oìl-tax  "  or  a  mere  enumeration  of  "  heads,"  we  fìnd  tlie 
Celtic  ceann,  or  Jien  {i.e.,  head),  affording  a  clearer  explanation  of  the 
root-meaning  of  the  word  than  any  other  language ;  so  that  if  there 
is  to  be  any  dispute  about  borrowing,  the  Gaelic  clearly  comes  out  as 
the  lender,  not  as  the  borrower.  Stoirm,  "  storm,"  is  another  word  that 
Laing  tries  to  niake  niuch  of  on  the  same  ground  ;  but  this  also  is  a 
word  belonging  equally  to  various  languages.  We  have  it  in  Welsh 
and  Arinoric,  as  well  as  in  the  Teutonic  dialects ;  and  its  root  tor, 
"  noise,"  pervading  all  these,  I  have  little  doubt  gave  his  name  to  the 
great  Scandinavian  "Thor." 

Tho  fact  is,  that  the  recent  discoveries  of  philology,  in  proving  the 
Celtic  to  bo  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Aryan  tree,  show 
the  objections  brought  against  Ossian,  on  the  score  of  his  using  words 
borrowed  from  other  languages,  to  be  utterly  unfounded,  and  to  result 
from  the  uow  aliiuidoned  system  of  deriving  one  language  f'rom  an- 
other. 


'■''  "  Geug  nan  rosg  mall." 

"  The  hraiifìi  of  geutle  eyt'lids." 

This  term  "branch  "  is,  both  iu  Ossiauic  and  in  modern  Gaelic  poetiy, 
very  f'reiiuently  applicd  to  a  bcautiful  young  woman.  It  appoars  to  tho 
English  reader  to  be  a  very  violent  fìgure ;  but  iii  English,  "  scion," 
"  sapling,"  "stem,"  are  instances  of  the  same  figure;  and  in  the  Bible 
our  Lord  is  described  as  the  "  Rranch  of  rightcousncss,"  or  .simply 
"  the  Branch." 
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^*"  "  Las  fraoch  iia  feirg  " — 

"  Burned  the  fury  of  wrath" — 

litL'Killy,  "  kiudled  the  heather  of  wrath."  This  is  an  expression  still 
in  use  to  denote  "  fiuy,"  or  "  tlie  uttermost  of  wrath."  "  Moor-burn- 
ing,"  a  thing  famihar  to  every  Soottish  sheplierd,  and,  in  modern 
days,  the  fertile  soiiroe  of  contention  between  the  rearers  of  game 
and  the  owners  of  sheep,  will  suggest  a  probable  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  expression.  When  a  mountaiii-side,  covered  with  long 
heather,  is  set  on  fire  in  breezy  weather  in  spring,  the  fiames  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  their  surging  and  sweltering  amid  tlie 
darkness  of  night  convey  an  image  of  consuming  -wTatli  not  easily 
surpassed.  FaUusfj,  tlie  Gaelic  uame  for  "  great  moor-burning,"  fre- 
quently  occurs  in  Ossian. 

^"  "  Ile  called  unto  him  Tuliar,  good  at  need." 
"  Ghairm  tlmige  Tùbar  nach  mairg." 

Tliis  is  an  expression  not  easily  translated.  Mahr/  is  "pity"  or 
"  regret,"  but  never  used  alone.  It  occurs  in  conjunction  with  tlie 
substantive  verb,  and  is  more  of  au  adjective  than  a  substantive  in 
signification.  "  Is  mairg,"  or  "cha  mhairg,"  &c.,  might  even  be  called 
a  composite  verb.  A  circumlocution  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  full 
meaning.  He  called  unto  him  Tubar  (to  call),  whom  was  no  (cause  of) 
regret.  "  Good  at  need,"  "  faithful,"  or  "  trusty,"  conveys  the  idea. 
Maofarlan  has  mistaken  mairg  for  rneirg,  "  rust,"  and  translates  the 
line — 

"  Vocavit  .  .   .  Tubarem  liaud  rubiginosiim. " 

'*  "My  soul  was  full  of  her  smooth  white  (forin) " — 

literally,  "  full  of  the  smooth  white."    Tennyson,  in  '  Vivien,'  speaks  of 

"  A  maiJ  so  smootli,  so  wliite,  so  wouJerful." 

■^   "  When  the  stranger  woidd  yield  iu  combat." 

I  have  here  translated  the  word  dàimh  by  "stranger,"  ùi  deference 
to  Jlacfarlan  and  other  translators  of  Ossian.  It  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  this  is  always  its  meaning  throughout  these  poems ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  in  the  line  before  us,  as  in  many  other  plaoes,  the  true 
meaniug  is  "  enemy."  Hospitality  to  strangers  ranked  as  a  oardinal 
virtue  among  the  Fingalians ;  but  if  we  uniformly  understand  "  strangers  " 
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by  dàimJi,  ■vve  miist  concluilo  tliat  the  strangcr,  as  such,  was  to  be  fought 
with  whenever  he  appeared. 

lu  "  Covala,"  lines  184,  185,  we  read — 

"  Bi'dh  ar  còmh-stri  ri  dàimh  'tliig  a  nall, 
0  thalamli  nan  Gall  o  thuatli  ; " 

translated  by  Macfarlan — 

"  Erit  nostra  conccrtatio  advcrsus  catcrras  qua;  veuieiit  huc, 
E  tcrra  alieuigenarum  a  septentrionc." 

The '  rendering  catervas  here  is  imwarranted  by  any  authority  that  I 
ani  acquainted  with,  and  the  meaning  evidently  is  "  enemies." 

I  might  refer  to  many  other  passages  to  confirm  this  view  :  but  I 
observe  further,  that  in  some  places  dàimh  seems  to  bear  the  very 
opposite  meaning;  that  of  "  friend,"  as  in  "Car-hon,"  line  77,  where 
Moina  is  called — 

"  Ùrla  shneachda  nan  dàimh  trcuu  " — 
"  Snowy-bosom  of  brave /riCKrfs, " 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  line ;  for  Moina  was  in  her 
father's  hall,  in  the  very  midst  of  her  kin,  and  I  cannot  see  how  she 
could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  spoken  of  as  Moina  "of  brave  strarujers." 
In  modern  Gaelic  the  word  dàiriih  signifies  "  relation  "  in  the  abstract ; 
and  its  derivative  adjectives,  dàimheil  and  dàimheach,  signify  "friend- 
ly,"  "  kindly,"  "  related."  Contrary  to  the  general  oijinion,  I  believe 
it  has  this  meaning  in  the  Ossianic  poetry.  It  appears  to  bear  the  three 
dilferent  significations  of  "  enemy,"  "  stranger,"  "friend;"  or  possibly 
I  should  revorse  their  order,  as  the  experience  of  actual  life  too  frequently 
teaclies  us  to  do. 

Thc  derivation  of  the  Latin  "  hospes  "  and  "  liostis  "  from  a  com- 
mon  root,  is  somcwhat  akin  to  tho  remarkable  change  of  meaning  in 
the  Gaelie  dàimh. 

•-»  «  Took  I  uigal  to  liimself  the  hill." 

This  sounds  strange  to  an  English  ear ;  but  "he  took  tlie  road,"  "he 
took  to  his  heels,"  are  common  cnotigli  in  conversation. 


C   A   E  -  H   O   N 
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A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 


'  Thi8  poein  is  complete,  and  tlie  suLject  of  it,  as  of  niost  of  Ossian's  composi- 
tions,  tragical.  In  the  time  of  Comhal,  the  son  of  Trathal,  and  father  of 
the  celebrated  Fingal,  Clessàmmor,  the  son  of  Thaddu,  and  brother  of 
Morna,  Fingal's  mother,  was  driven  by  a  storni  into  the  river  Clyde,  on 
the  banks  of  which  stoo*l  Balclutba,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Britons 
between  the  walLs.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  Reuthàmir,  tlie  prin- 
cipal  man  in  the  phice,  who  gave  him  Moina,  his  only  daughter,  in  mar- 
riage.  Eeuda,  the  .son  of  Cormo,  a  Briton,  who  was  in  love  witli  Moina, 
came  to  Reuthàmir's  house,  and  behaved  haughtily  towards  Clessdmmor. 
A  quarrel  ensued  in  which  Reuda  was  killed  ;  the  Britons  wlio  attended 
him  pressed  so  liard  on  Clessàmmor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  him- 
self  into  the  Clyde,  and  swim  to  his  ship.  He  hoisted  sail,  and  the  wind 
being  favourable,  bore  him  out  to  sea.  He  often  endeavomed  to  return, 
and  earry  oif  his  beloved  Moina  by  night,  but  the  wind  continuing  con- 
trar}-,  he  was  forced  to  desist. 

"Moina,whohadbeen  IeftwithchiIdbj-herhusband,brought  fortha  son, 
and  died  soon  after.  Reuthilmir  named  the  child  Carthon — i.e.,  (he  mur- 
mur  of  waves — from  the  storm  which  carried  off  Clessàmmor  his  father, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  cast  away.  When  Carthon  was  three 
years  old,  Comlial,  the  father  of  FLngal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  against 
the  Britons,  took  and  bumt  Balclutha.  Reuthàmir  was  killed  in  the 
attack,  and  Carthon  was  carried  safe  away  by  his  nurse,  who  fled  farther 
into  the  country  of  the  Britons.  Carthon,  coming  to  man's  estate,  was 
resolved  to  revenge  the  fall  of  Balclutha  on  Comhal's  posterity.  He  set 
sail  from  the  Clyde,  and  falling  on  the  coast  of  Morven,  defeated  two  of 
Fingal's  heroes,  who  came  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  was  at  last  unwit- 
tingh'  kiUed  by  his  father  Clessàmmor,  in  a  single  combat.  This  story  Ls 
the  foundation  of  the  present  poem,  which  opens  on  the  night  preceding 
the  death  of  Carthon,  so  that  what  passed  before  is  introduced  by  way  of 
episode.    The  poem  is  addressed  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar." — M. 
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1  Tòirne,  gene- 
rally  toinn. 


Sgeul  ri  aithris  air  àm  o  aois  ; 
Gnìomha  làithean  nam  bHadhna  'dh'aom. 

l)o  tliòirnc-sa,  a  Lòra  nan  sruth," 
Thog  cuimhne  au  dinoh  air  na  tln-èig, 
5  Fuaim  coille  GharmaUair  nau  craobh  ! 
Sèimh  a  guth  do  m'  chhiasaibh  feiu. 
Am  faic  thu,  ']\Ihalmhìna  nan  seòd, 
Carraig  mhòr,  'us  a  ceanu  'am  fraoch  ; 
Tri  giubhais  ag  aomadh  o  'u  tòrr, 

10  Caoiu  ghLasra  'tha  còrr  r'  a  taobh  ? 
An  sin  tha  ditheiu  thlà  nan  gleann, 
A's  ghiiue  ceaun,  a'  crith  fo  ghaoith  ; 
An  cluaran  gias  air  chròm  nan  càrn, 
'Call  gu  mall  a  chalg  lc  h-aois  ; 

15  Dà  chloich  gu  an  leth  anns  an  ilir, 
An  còiuneach  fo  smìir  air  an  raon. 
Theich  fiadli  o  iomall  a'  cliìiiru 


I 


A  TALE  of  tlie  timos  of  olil  !  Thc  dopcls  of  days  of  otlici' 
j'oars  ! 

The-  mui'mur  of  thy  streams,  (.)  \.iìm  !  liriiif,'s  liaok  tlio  momory  of 
the  past.  The  sound  of  thy  woods,  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear  ! 
Dost  thou  not  behohl,   Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head  iif  heath? 


CAR-HOX. 
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A  TALE  to  tell  of  thu  time  of  olcl ; 
Deeds  of  tlie  days  of  years  that  are  guue. 

Thy  murmiir,  0  Lora  of  streams  ! " 
To-day  has  raised  remembrauce  of  the  past ; 

5  Echo  of  wooded  Garaiallar, 
Mild  is  its  voice  in  my  ears. 
Seest  thou  Mahàua  (child)  of  hei'oes, 
A  massy  rock  with  heath-clad  head, 
Three  piues  a-slantiug  froui  the  height, 

10  A  copse  surpassing  fair  aloug  its  side  ? 
There  teuder  daisies  of  the  giens, 
Of  purest  head,  are  waviug  in  the  wind. 
The  thistle  gTey,  on  slope  of  cairns, 
Slowly  sheds  its  beard  from  age  ; 

15  Two  stones  (sink)  mid-way  in  the  ground, 
Theh-  moss  decaj'iug  on  the  pkin. 
Fled  has  the  deer  from  the  edge  of  the  cairu,^ 


Tlie  inuniuii' 
of  tlie  stri'iim 
"l' Lora  rec:ai.s 
to  Ossian  tlie 
tale  of  Car- 
lion. 


He  describes 
to  Malvinathe 
place  where 
this  hero  was 
laid. 


Thrce  aged  pines  bend  from  its  face  ;  green  is  the  naiTow  plain  at 
its  feet.  There  tlie  ilower  of  the  niountain  grows,  and  shakos  its 
white  head  in  the  hreeze.  The  tliistle  is  there  alone,  sliedding  its 
aged  beard.  Two  stones,  half  simk  in  the  ground,  show  their  heads 
of  moss.  The  deer  of  tlie  mountain  avoids  the  place,  for  he  beholds 
VOL.  L  N 
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'tì  au  do  cliuireadli  air  cliìd  an  laocli. 
Tha  taiiuas  caol,  'us  faoiu,  'us  fuar, 
20  Mall  ag  aomadh  mu  uaigh  au  t-seoid  : 
Na  trein,  a  jMhalmhìua  nam  buadh, 
Aig  iomall  nau  stuadh  fo  'u  tòrr  ! 

Sgeul  ri  aithris  air  àm  o  aois  ; 
Gnìomlia  làitliean  nam  bliadhua  'dh'aom. 


"  His  hdsts  ; 
lit.  hi.s  IhoK- 
sa-ìultì. 


I'  Uiuier 
gloom  ;  lit. 
under  rust. 


2-5        Co  sud,  'tlux  o  thir  nau  dàimh, 
Le  mìltean  mu  'làimh  fo  chruaidli  1 
Tha  dèarrsa  na  grèine  m'a  cheanu, 
A  chiabh  fo  strì  ri  gaoith  nan  stuadh. 
Tha  'ghnùis  a'  sìoladh  .sìos  gu  sith, 

30  Cho  ciuiu,  a  rìgh,  ri  feasgar  thall, 
'N  uair  theuruas  gath  o  iar  nam  frìth, 
Air  caol-gldeaun  Chòna  uan  srutli  mall. 
Co  'th'  aun,  ach  mac  Chumluul  nau  treuu, 
Ard  rìgh  nam  beum,  's  nam  bcusa  mòr ; 

3.5  'Faiciuu  a  gharlih  mhonaidh  fein ; 
A  mhìltean  gun  bheud  "bvi  chòrr." 
"  Togar  guth,"  thuirt  bàrd  'blui  liath  ; 
"  Dh'aom  nàimhdean  fo  fhìamli  air  leirg, 
Clann  na  tìre  fad  o  iar, 

40  Rìgh  talla  nan  sgiath  fn  uiheirg,'' 

A  dhearg-shùil  a'  siublud  'am  mòr-cliuis, 


a  diiu  ghnst  standing  thcTc.  'rhe  inÌ!.;hty  lic,  O  Jralviiia  !  iu  tlic. 
naiTow  plain  of  tlic  rock. 

A  tale  of  the  tiiiies  of  old  !     Tho  deeds  of  days  of  other  years  ! 

Who  conies  from  the  land  of  strangei-s,  with  )us  thousands  around 
hiin'l  The  sunlieaiu  \nmi-a  its  liright  strcam  bcforo  hiui  ;  liis  liair 
niccts  the  wind  of  liis  hills.     llis  face  is  settlcd  froni  war.      Ilc  i.s 
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Wherein  tlie  liero  has  been  laid. 
A  phantom  thin,  shadowy,  cokl, 
20  Slowly  bends  over  the  wari'ior's  grave.  . 
The  valiant,  jMalvina  of  graces, 
(Are)  by  the  marge  of  waves,  beneath  thc  moiuid. 

A  tale  to  tell  of  the  time  of  okl ; 
Deeds  of  the  dnys  of  years  that  are  gone. 

25       AVho  is  youder  from  the  kuid  of  strangers, 
With  thoiisands  around  him  armed  in  steel  ? 
The  brightness  of  the  sun  (is)  roiuid  his  liead, 
His  locks  in  struggle  with  the  wiud  of  waves ; 
His  aspect  cahning  down  to  peace, 

30  0  king !  as  gently  as  the  close  of  day, 
AVhen  slants  a  beam  from  west  the  wood, 
O'er  Cona's  narrow  glen  of  skiggish  streams. 
Who  but  the  son  of  Cu-hal  of  heroes, 
Great  kiu<x  of  cleavino;  blows  and  noble  deeds, 

35  ViewÌDg  his  own  rugged  mountains 

(With)  his  faultless  and  matchless  hosts  1 " 
"  Eaised  be  a  voice,"  said  a  hoary  bard ; 
"  Fled  have  the  foe  in  fear  on  the  hiU — 
Sons  of  the  kand  wkick  is  far  from  tke  west. 

40  Tke  king  of  tke  skiekkkung  kall  is  in  gloom  ; '' 
His  red  eye  rolls  iu  wratkful  pride  ; 


A  (lesc'vi])ticiii 
of  Fingiil  IV- 
tuniiiig  t'ium 
victorious 
war. 


j  The  bards 
siiig  of  the 

I  flight  of  the 
foe,  aud  de- 
scribe  the 
wrath  of  their 
leader,  eallcd 
the  "king  of 
the  world." 


calin  a.s  the  evenin;,'  lii'ani  tluit  look.s,  fioni  tlie  clovid  of  tlie  ■\ve.st, 
on  Cona's  silent  valo.  Wlio  is  it  bnt  C'omhal'.s  son,  the  kiiig  of 
mighty  deeds  !  He  heholds  his  hiUs  with  joy,  he  bids  a  thon- 
sand  voices  rise.  "  Ye  have  fled  over  yonr  fields,  ye  sons  of  tlie 
distant  land  !  The  king  of  the  world  sits  in  his  liall,  and  hears 
of  his  people's  flight.      He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pridc  ;   lie  takes 
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E  'taiTuing  lanu  mliòr  nan  triath. 
Theich  air  raon  nan  cruadahich  gniomh, 
C'hmn  na  tlre  fad  o  'n  iar." 

45        ]\Iar  so  mhosgail  guth  nam  liànl, 

'N  uair  tliàinig  gu  taUa  Shehna  nau  stuadh ; 
M\le  solus  a'  losgadh  mu  'n  aird, 
'Dealadh  dhealan  'am  raeadhon  au  t-shiaigh 
A  chuirm  'an  àrd  thalhv  nam  buadh  : 

50  Dh'aom  oidhche  fiu  luath  le  sòhxs. 


a  Fonlmr  frc- 
iiuciitly  si^'iii- 
liiS  "  souinl," 
or  "  noise. " 
Macfai-lan  ren- 
dersit"odor." 


"  C'àite  'bheil  triath  nan  cleasa  mòra  '{  " 
Thuirt  Fionnghal,  a's  aiUidh  cìil ;    ' 
"  C'àite,  measg  sòlas  nan  seòd 
Garbh  bhràthair  na  còrr  òighe  Mìiirn  ? 

55  Dorcha,  mall  tha  'Liithean  'triall 

'An  toirm  ghleann  nan  sian  mu  Lòra. 
Faic  !  is  esan  'tha  'teurnadh  o  'sldialih, 
Mar  steud-each  gun  srian  'am  mòr-chuis, 
'N  uair  chithear  an  eachradh  mu'n  raon, 

GO  Agus  fogliar  na  gaoith  'n  a  sliròin." 
Ceud  fàilt  air  Cleasamor  nach  faoin  ! 
C'  uim'  cho  f  liada  o  Sliehna  nan  còrn  "{ " 

"  'N  do  thill  au  rìgh,"  's  e  'fln-eagair  au  triath, 
"  Gu  monadh  nam  fiadh  le  'chUu  'i 


his  fatlK'r's  sword.     Yc  havc  tled  ovcr  yoiir  licMs,  sons  oi'  thc  dis- 
tiiiit  land  ! 

Siirh  wcrc  tlic  wiivds  of  thr  liards,  wlicn  t1icy  ramc  to  Schua's 
Iialls.  A  thousand  lights  l'roni  thc  .stranf,'cr's  land  nisc,  in  tlu'  niidst 
of  the  i)oople.  Thc  fcast  is  .spread  around  ;  thc  nif^ht  jiasscd  away 
in  joy.    Where  is  tho  noblo  Clessammor'ì  said  tlio  i'air-haired  Fiiigal. 


He  cli'aws  tlie  mighty  brand  of  lieroes. 

Fled  from  tlie  fìeld  of  daimtless  dceds  ^ 

Have  the  sons  of  the  land  that  is  far  from  the  west.'' 
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45       Thus  kindled  the  voiee  of  the  bards, 
When  they  came  to  Selma's  hall  of  waves. 
A  thousand  Ughts  were  flamiug  high, 
Flashing  bright  gleams  amid  the  host. 
The  feast  was  in  the  high  and  noble  hall ; 

50  Passed  speedily  the  uight  in  joy. 

"  Where  is  the  prince  of  the  great  deeds  ?  " 

Said  Fing^l  of  the  graceful  locks  : 

"  Where,  amid  the  joy  of  warriors, 

(Is)  the  great  Ijrother  of  ]\Iorua,  ma-iden  rare  1 
55  Dark  (and)  slow  his  days  creep  on, 

In  mm-mvu*  of  stormy  glens  by  Lora. 

See,  he  from  the  hiU  descends, 

Like  war-horse  free  aud  proud, 

When  the  stud  is  seen  on  the  jilain, 
60  And  in  his  nostrils  sounds  the  wiud." 

A  huudred  welcomes  be  to  C'lessamor  the  brave ! 

Why  from  Selma's  festal  hall  so  long  ?  " 

"Has  the  king  returued  ?"  was  the  chief's  reply, 
"  To  the  mountains  of  deer  with  his  fame  ? 


Fingal  and  his 
warriors  sit 
dovm  to  a 
feast  in  Sulma. 

He  inquires 
f'or  his  uncle 
Clessamor, 
whose  absence 
he  regrets. 


Clessanior  is 
scenaiiiiriKith- 
ing,  aml  is 
welconied  by 
Fingal.     He 
rejoices  at  the 
king's  retiirn, 
and  wishes 
that  his  fame 
niay  be  as 
that  of  his 
father  C'u-hal ; 


Wliere  is  the  brother  of  Morna,  in  the  hour  of  my  joy  ?  SiiUcn  and 
dark  he  passes  his  days  in  the  vale  of  cchoing  Lora  :  but,  behokl, 
he  comes  from  the  hiU,  like  a  steed  in  his  strength,  who  finds  his 
companions  in  the  breeze ;  and  tosses  his  bright  mane  in  the  wind. 
Blest  be  the  soul  of  Clessàmmor  !  why  so  long  from  Sehiia  ? 

Eeturns  the  cliief,  said  Clessàmmor,  in  the  midst  of  his  fanie  ì 
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cr-,  Do  nilioladli  mar  Clmmlial  nan  sriau, 

'An  còmhrag  nan  sgiatli  gu  'chùl ! 

Bu  tric  thar  Carunn  'bha  sinn  a'  triall 

Gu  talamh  a's  ciara  dàimh  : 

Cha  do  thill  sinn  gun  f  huil  air  ar  sgiath  ; 
70  Cha  rol)h  sùhis  air  triath  nan  lann. 

"  C'  uim'  tha  cuimhn'  air  àm  nam  blàr, 
'Us  mo  chiabhan  gu  'm  bàrr  cho  liath  1 
Cha  -n  aithne  do  'n  bhogha  mo  làndi ; 
An  diugh  is  eutrom  mo  stdeagh  's  mo  sgiath. 
75  Nan  tillcadh  sùkis  dhomhsa  fdin, 
Mar  chunuaeas  air  cheud  au  òigh, 
Ùrla  shueachda  uau  dàimh  treuu, 
]\laona  ghlan  do'n  gèilleadh  slòigh, 
Aiunir  àillidh  nau  rosg  ciar  ! " 

80       "  Aithris,"  thuirt  an  rìgh  le  fòill, 

"  An  sgeul  mu  'n  òigh,  a  thriath. 

Mar  nial  air  gath  grèine  tha  do  Ijhròn  ; 

Tha  d'anam  fo  cheò  nach  crìon  ; 

'S  dubh-dhorcha  do  smaointean,  'ard  Lioicli. 
85  A'  'd  aonar  mu  Lòra  nam  fuaim. 

Chiinnear  mu  d'òg-bhròn  iiach  faoin, 

Air  a'  clicò  a  i'luiir  d'aois  fo  uhruaim." 


Such  was  the  renoira  of  Comhal  in  the  liattles  of  his  youth.  Often 
did  wc  iia.ss  over  Carun  to  the  laud  of  the  strangers  :  our  swords 
returned,  not  unstatued  with  blood  :  nor  did  tlie  kings  of  tlie  world 
rejoiee.  Why  do  I  remenihcr  the  times  of  our  war?  Jly  hair  is 
mixed  with  grey.  ìly  liand  forgets  to  bend  tlie  bow  :  I  lift  a 
lighter  spcar.     0  that  niy  joy  would  rcturn,  as  wheii  I  fiist  beheld 
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G5  (Be)  tb)'  pi'iiise  as  of  C'u-lial  of  Inidles, 
lu  the  couflict  of  shields,  to  its  close. 
Oft  over  C'aiTou  did  we  weud, 
To  the  hiud  of  duskiest  foes  :  '^ 
"We  turued  uot  with  uul  )loodcd  shields  ; 

70  Joy  ^vas  uot  ou  the  chief  of  spears. 


nieutions  tlie 
time  wlien  lie 
antl  Cu-lial 
fought  to- 
gether  against 
"  dusky  foes" 
on  tlie  other 
I  side  of  the 
rivei'  Canon  ; 


"  Why  is  there  memory  of  battle-days, 
Wheu  my  haii-  throughout  is  so  gi-ey  ì 
The  bow  (uow)  kuoweth  uot  my  haud ; 
Light  to-day  are  my  spear  aud  shield. 
7.5  C'oukl  joy  come  back  to  me — eveu  me — 
As  wheu  the  maid  was  fìrst  beheld, 
Suowy-bosom  of  Ijrave  fricuds,* 
]\Ioina  bright,  to  whoui  peoples  yield — 
The  lovely  maid  of  dark-brown  eyehxsh  ! ' 


niourns  over 
his  age  and 
decaying 
strength ;  and 
recalls  the 
days  of  his 
youth,  wiien 
Ìje  first  beheld 
Moina,  his 
love. 


80       "  Uufold,"  said  the  kiug  iu  geutleuess, 

"  The  tale  of  the  maid,  0  priuce  ! 

As  cloud  on  suubeam  is  thy  sorrow  ; 

Thy  soul  is  uuder  heavy  mist. 

Black-dark  are  thy  thoughts,  high  hero, 
85  lu  thy  loueliuess  by  souudiug  Lora. 

Heard  be  the  tale  of  thy  young  grief  so  great, 

Of  the  mist  which  has  dimmed  tliine  age." 


Fingal  asks 
him  to  tell  the 
tragical  tale 
which  liad 
rendered  his 
life  80  sad. 


tlie  maid  ;  the  ■n-hite-ljosomed  daughter  of  strangers,  ^Moina,  with 
the  dark-bhie  eyes  ! 

Tell,  said  the  luighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of  thy  youthful  days.  Sor- 
row,  hke  a  cloud  on  the  sun,  shades  the  soul  of  Clessàmmor.  Mourn- 
ful  are  thy  tlioughts,  alone,  on  the  baiiks  of  the  roaring  Lora.  Let 
us  hear  the  sorrow  of  thy  youth,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  days  ! 
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"  ladsa  làitlieau  na  sìtli  a  bli'aun  ;  " 

Tluiirt  Cleasamor  uau  lami,  an  triath, 
90  "  Bhuail  mi  gu  Bailechluthai  nau  tùr  àrd, 

Nam  balla  càm,  'au  eathar  ciar. 

Chuir  gaoth  mo  shiuil  bhàua  fo  ruaig 

Gu  cal'  air  Cluthai  uan  sruth  sèimh. 

Tri  lài'  thogadh  iieagh,  agus  currm 
1)5  'Au  taUa  Rurmhair  uan  còru  fial ; 

Chunnacas  ùrLi  sohiis  ua  mùiru, 

Maona  ghasda  nan  tùr  's  nan  triath. 

Chuireadh  sòhxs  na  slige  mu'u  cuairt ; 

Tluig  Rurmar  uam  buadh  an  òigh, 
100  A  broilleach  mar  chobhar  uau  stuadh, 

A  sùil  reul  sholuis  an  t-slùigh  ; 

Dubh  mar  am  fitheacli  a  ciabh  ; 

B'  àillidh  na  'ciabh  a  gnè. 

]\Iòr  ni'  anusadh  air  ainnir  nan  triath, 
105  ]\Iaoua  ghasda  air  sliabh  nan  rdidh. 

"  Chuuuacas  mac  coigrich  uan  sgiath, 
Og  a  dh'imicli  a  thriall  gu  Maona ; 
Chuahis  'fhocail  'an  talla  nau  triath  ; 
Leth-thàirngeadh  leis  sgian  uach  caoL 
110  '  C'  àite  'bheil  àrd  Chumhal  nan  lann, 
Feai'-astair  uau  oleauu  f!uu  raou  ? 


"It  was  in  tlie  days  of  peace,"  replieil  tho  great  Clossàmmor,  "I 
camo  in  my  bounding  sliip,  to  Balclutlia's  walls  of  towers.  Tlie 
■vvinils  liad  roared  bcliind  niy  sails,  and  Cliitha's  stroams  receivcd  my 
dark-])osomod  ship.     Three  days  I  remainod  in  lìcuthamir's  halls, 

and   saw  liis  daufjhtcr,   tliat  Iicam  of  light.     Thc  joy  df  thc  shcll 
wcul   roiuid,  and  tlic  uljviI    lirro  t,'avi'   llic  fair.      Her  lircasts  wcrc 
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"  Days  of  peace  were  they  tlien," 

Said  Clessamoi-  of  swords,  tlie  prince. 
90  "  I  bore  for  Balclutha  of  tall  towers 

And  winding  walls,  in  a  dusky  skiif ;  •'' 

My  white  sails  fled  before  the  wind, 

To  a  bay  on  Clutha  of  smooth  streams. 

For  three  days  fcast  and  joy  were  raised 
9.5  In  Piurmar's  hall  of  generous  bowls. 

Seen  was  the  dear  one's  countenance  of  light— 

Goodly  Moina  of  towers  and  of  heroes. 

Sent  round  was  the  joy  of  the  shell. 

Eurmar  of  conquests  gave  (to  me)  the  maid. 
100  Her  bosom  as  the  foam  of  waves  ; 

Her  eye  the  people's  star  of  light, 

Black  as  the  raven  was  her  hair ; 

More  lovely  than  her  haii',  her  mien. 

Great  (was)  my  joy  in  the  noble  maid, 
105  Gracefid  Moina,  on  the  hill  of  phiins. 


He  tells  that 
in  youth  he 
had  sailed  to 
Balclutha, 
the  dwelliug 
of  Eurmar, 
who  received 
him  hospi- 
tably. 


He  fell  in  love 
with  Moiua, 
Rurmar's 
daughter,  and 
married  her. 
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"  Seen  was  a  son  of  the  strauger  of  shields — 
A  youth  who  bent  his  course  to  Moina.^ 
Heard  were  his  words  iu  tlie  hall  of  heroes ; 
A  broad-bkded  sword  he  half-unslieathed. 
'  Where  is  the  mighty  Cu-hal  of  brands, 
Traveller  of  glens  without  a  phiin  'i  "^ 


A  stranger 
eomes  to  Bal- 
olutha,  wlio 
seeks  to  carry 
ott'  Moina. 
When  Clessa- 
mor  resists, 
he  asks  if  he 
presumes  ou 
Fingal's  aid. 


like  foam  on  the  wave,  and  her  eyes  like  stars  of  liglit :  lier  hair  was 
dark  as  tlie  raven's  %\diig :  lier  soiil  was  generoiis  and  mild.  My 
love  for  Moina  was  great :  my  heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

"  The  son  of  a  strauger  came  ;  a  chief  who  loved  the  ■nliite- 
bosomed  Moina.  His  "words  ■were  miglity  in  the  haU;  he  often 
lialf-unsheathed  his  sword.     "Wliere,  said  lie,  is  tlie  mighty  Comlial, 
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'Bheil  C'iimbal  'us  gaisgicli  's  au  àm, 
'Thusa  hidorua,  dàu,  'us  faoiu  ì ' 

"  '  Tha  m'  anam,'  thuirt  mise,  '  a  tliriath, 
115  A'  lasadh  gu  'thrian  leis  fèiu  ; 

Gun  eagal  tha  Cleasamor  fo  'sgiath, 

Measg  mhìltean,  ge  cian  na  trèin. 

'S  mòr  d'fhocal,  'mhic  coigrich  nan  hmn, 

Agus  mise  's  an  àm  'am  aonar ; 
120  Tha  mo  chhudheamh  'crith-mhosghidh  gu  'cheann; 

Grad  a  b'  àill  leis  mo  làmh  ag  aomadli — 

Gun  fhoca]  eile  air  Cumhal  nau  ceud, 

'Mhic  Chluthai  o  'n  do  threio-  an  srutli.' 


"  Mouraful; 
lit.  hìack. 


"  Dh'eirich  neart  agus  àrdan  ua  li-òige ; 

125  Bhuail,  'us  thuit  an  trith  mòr  fo  chruaidh. 
Chuahx  Cluthai  air  'bruachan  na  seoid ; 
Las  mìle  sleagh  còrr  mu'n  cuairt. 
Chuir  mi  cath  :  thug  coigi-ich  buaidh  : 
Ijcum  mise  grad  'an  Chxthai  uan  sruth ; 

130  Sgaoil  mo  shiuil  bhàn'  air  cuan, 
A'  beumadh  tro'  stuadhan  dubh. 
Thàinig  ]\Iaona,  truagh  fo  dheoir, 
Ag  aomadh  nan  rosg  bròin  o  speur : 
Chuahis  a  guth,  's  e  dubh  'us  beur." 

135  Tric  a  thill  mì  fein  au  hino- ; 


the  restless  wanderer  of  tlie  heatli  ?  Comcs  he,  with  his  host,  to 
Balclutha,  since  Clessàmmor  is  so  holJ  ì  My  soul,  I  replied,  0 
warrior  !  burns  in  a  light  of  its  own.  I  stand  witliout  fcar  in  the 
midst  of  tliousands,  though  the  valiant  are  distant  fiir.  Strangev  ! 
thy  words  are  mighty,  for  Clessàmmor  is  alone.  But  my  sword 
trembles  hy  my  sidc,  and  longs  to  glittor  iu  my  luind.  S])cak  no 
more  of  Comlial,  son  of  tho  winding  Cltitha  ! 
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Is  C'u-hal,  witli  his  waniors,  now  (here), 

(Wheu)  thou  (art  so)  presumiug,  rash,  aud  vaiu  V 

"  '  3Iy  soul,'  I  replied,  '  0  chief ! 

115  Burus  wholly  with  a  fire  its  owu. 

Fearless  is  Clessamor,  beneath  his  shield, 
'Midst  thousands,  thouoh  the  brave  be  distant  far.^ 
Big  is  thy  word,  son  of  the  stranger  of  brands  I 
When  I,  meantrme,  am  here  alone. 

120  My  sword  starts  quivering  to  its  hilt ; 
Eager  it  courts  my  hand,  nigh-leaning. 
No  fiu-ther  word  of  C'u-hal  of  hundreds, 
Thou  sou  of  the  stream-forsaken  C'lutha.'  ^ 

"  Uprose  the  strength  and  pride  of  youth  : 
125  We  struck;  and  fell  the  hero  great  boueath  the 
Clutha  heard  the  warriors  on  her  banks.         [steeL 
Flashed  a  thousand  mighty  spears  around. 
I  fought  a  fight  :  straugers  prevailed. 
Quick  I  leaped  into  C'hithas  stream, 
130  Spread  my  white  sails  on  the  sea, 
Cleaving  thi'ough  billows  dark. 
Came  Moina,  miserable  in  tears, 
Bending  sad  eyeUds  from  ou  high  ;  ^" 
Heard  was  her  cry  mournfid  and  shrill." 
135  Often  did  I  turn  the  skifF; 


Clessamor  an- 
swers  that  he 
trusts  wliolly 
to  liis  own 
strength. 


"  Tlie  strength  of  liis  priJe  arose.  "We  fought ;  be  fcll  beueath 
my  sworJ.  The  hanks  of  Clutlia  hearJ  his  foU ;  a  thousanJ  spears 
glittere J  arouu J.  I  fought :  tlie  strangers  prevaUeJ  :  I  plimgeJ 
into  the  stream  of  Clutha.  My  ■n'hite  sails  rose  over  the  waves,  and 
I  hounJeJ  on  the  Jark-hlue  sea.  lloina  came  to  the  shore,  and 
rolle J  the  re J  eye  of  her  tears  :  her  loose  hair  flew  on  the  win J ;  auJ 
I  hearJ  lier  mouvnful  Jistant  cries.     Often  JiJ  I  turn  my  ship  ;  but 


They  fight, 
and  the 
stranger  is 
slain. 


His  followers 
attaok  Clessa- 
mor,  who  is 
obliged  to 
swim  to  his 
boatforsafety. 


Moina  fol- 
lowed  him 
to  the  bank. 
He  repeatedly 
strove  to  reach 
the  shore, 
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Bhuadliaicli  touu  'us  gaotli  o  'n  car  ; 
Ni-m  facas  Cluthai  chaoiu  o  'n  uaii', 
No  Maona  nam  buadh,  nau  ciabh  ciar  : 
Thuit  ise  mu  Chluthai  guu  tuar ; 

140  Chunnacas  tannas  'bha  fuar  air  sliabh. 
Dh'aithnich  measg  na  h-oidhche  a  triall, 
Ise  'au  iomall  nau  sìau  'au  Lòra ; 
A  caol-ghath  mar  ghealach  as-ùr, 
'Sealladh  sìos  o  mhìiig  uau  speur, 

U5  'N  uair  thuiteas  au  sueachda  gu  dlìith, 
An  domhan  fo  smìu'  m  leir." 


«  Di'vmirinf; 
liiT  ;  lit.  a 
firc  not  slou: 


"  Togaibh,  'bhàrda  caoiu,  am  fouu," 
Thuirt  Fionnghal,  àrd  shonn  nau  sgiath  ; 
"  Togaibh  moladh  mìn-Mhaona  nan  touu, 

150  'Us  i  'codal  'am  fouu  uan  sliabh  ; 
Gairmear  a  h-anam  gu  mall  fo  dhuau 
Gu  talamh  nan  stuadh  mòr, 
A  caoiu  astar  mu  iomall  nau  cruach, 
Air  Mòrljheinn,  uach  truagh  òigh  ; 

155  Gatlian  greine  nau  Laithe  'dh'aom, 
Sòhis  banail  nan  daoine  'bh'  ann. 
Chunuacas  balla  Bhaile  Chluthai  nan  hinu, 
Air  uach  èirich  ach  gauu  guth  slòigh  ; 
Auns  au  talla  l)ha  tciue  nach  mall ; " 

IGO  An  diugh  gim  chaidre  measo;  trdith  'us  òmh. : 


tlie  winds  of  the  east  prcvailed.  Nor  Clutlia  evcr  since  havc  I  seen, 
nor  Moina  of  the  dark-hrown  hair.  Slic  fcll  iii  Dali-lutlia,  for  I  liavu 
scen  licr  ghost.  I  knew  her  as  she  camc  through  the  dusky  night, 
along  the  murruur  of  Lora  :  sliewas  likc  thc  new  inoon,  sccn  tlirough 
tlie  gathered  niist;  when  thc  sky  ])oui-s  (luwn  its  llaky  snow,  aud 
the  world  is  silent  and  dark." 


CAR-HON. 
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Wave  and  'wiud  from  east  prevailed. 

Unseen  thenceforth  tlie  tranquil  Clyde, 

And  graceful  ]\Ioina  of  the  dark-brown  haii- — 

At  Clutha  she  fell  in  paleness. 
UO  Sccn  on  the  hiU  •^•as  a  ghost  all  cohl ; 

(I)  kuew  auiid  the  uight  her  path, 

On  the  skirt  of  storms  in  Lora. 

Her  slender  beam  {vra.s)  like  the  moon  reuewed, 

Looking  down  through  haze  of  skies, 
145  When  snow  is  thickly  falling, 

(And)  the  workl  (is)  all  iu  gloom." 

"  Eaise,  ye  tuucful  bards,  the  soug," 
Said  Fingal,  high  chief  of  shiekis ; 
"  Eaise  praise  to  geutle  ]\L3Ìua  of  the  Avaves — 

150  She  sleeps  amid  the  music  of  thc  hiUs  ; 
Let  her  soul  be  slowly  called  by  soug 
To  the  land  of  the  great  clouds,^^ 
Her  gentle  course  by  edge  of  jieaks, 
On  the  great  Bens  of  happy  maidens. 

155  The  sunbeams  of  days  that  are  gone, 

The  womanly  joy  of  the  meu  who  have  been.^- 
Seeu  was  the  wall  of  Balchitha  of  swords, 
^^Tiere  the  people's  voice  now  rises  faiut ; 
In  the  hall  devom-iug  fire  had  beeu." 

160  To-day  uo  couverse  there  'twixt  brave  and  foir. 


but  au  cast 
winJ  (Iruve 
him  to  sea ; 
nor  did  he 
ever  after  see 
Moina  in  life. 


He  soou  after 
reeognised  her 
spirit  amid 
the  storms  of 
Lora,  where 
his  home  was. 


Fingal  <-a\h  oij 
the  l.Mivl.  to 
sing  lIciiLi's 
praise  ;  tu  fall 
her  soul  by 
song  to  the 
laud  of  happy 
maids. 


He  descrihes 
the  desolatiiin 
of  Bak-lutlia, 
which  had 
been  burnt  to 
the  ground. 


Eaise,  ye  bards,  said  tlie  miglity  Fingal,  tlie  praisc  of  unliappy 
Moina.  Call  lier  gliost,  with  your  songs,  to  our  liills  ;  tliat  sbe  may 
rest  witli  the  fair  of  IMorven,  tlie  sunbeams  of  otlier  days,  tlie  deliglit 
of  lieroes  of  old.  I  liave  seen  the  walls  of  Ealclutha,  but  they  were 
desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded  iii  the  halls ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  heard  no  more.     The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from 
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Dli'aom  ('lutluii  ;  srutli  eutrom  air  raoii 
0  àrd  l)li:iilajl)h  'tbuit  claou  fo  smùi'. 
An  sin  ckuiran  a'  gluasad  fo  gliaoith, 
Agus  còiuneach  a'  caoineadh  fo  thùr ; 
16.5  Au  sionnach  ruadh  'n  a  uiuueig  fein, — 
Mall-lùbadh  an  fheir  m"a  chùl. 
Is  fàsacli  còmhuuidh  Mhaoua  nan  teud, 
Doilleir  talla  nau  ceud  's  au  tìu-. 


«  A  thuUcadh, 
"  vvcml.l  fiill  ;" 
jiicilialily  l'or  a 
tliuìleii.i,  "will 
fall."  Oiieof 
a  hundi'ed  in- 
stances  of  irre- 
gularity  in  the 
use  of  tenses 
of  vpi'bs  oei'ur- 
ringin  Ossian. 


"  Togaibh,  a  bharda,  bròn  nam  foun 
170  Mu  thalla  nan  tonn,  a  bh'  anu ; 

Thuit  na  treuua  fada  fo  thom  ; 

Thig  làithean  nan  sonn  a  nall. 

C'  uim'  a  thogadh  leat  talla  nau  còru, 

'JMliic  aimsir,  a's  lìonmhoire  sgiath  ''. 
175  Thu  'coimhead  an  diugli  o  'n  tìu-  mhòr, 

An  t-atli  là  fo  scòrr  nan  slial)h. 

Cha  mhall  na  bliadhua  's  cumhachd  triall, 

Le  osaig  nan  ciar  mhonadh  f  às 

A'  gairm  'an  talla  nau  triath, 
180  A  thuitcadh  gu  triau  air  làr." 

Tliig  -sa,  'chiar  osag,  o  mlionadh  f  às ; 

Bithidh  simie  sìlr  'u  ar  làitheau  fèin ; 

Bithidh  comhara  mo  laiun  'am  l)làr; 

Bitliidh  m'  auam  aig  bàrd  au  tre'iu. 
185  Toaaibhse  fonn,  cuiribh  slige  mu  'u  cuairt 


its  plaoe  by  the  fall  of  tho  walls.  Tlie  thistle  shnok,  thero,  its 
lonely  head  :  the  moss  whistled  to  the  ivind.  The  fox  looked  out 
froni  the  wiudows,  the  rank  grass  of  tho  wall  wavcd  rouiid  its  head. 
Dcsolate  is  thc  dwclling  of  Moiiia  ;  snciii/r  is  iii  thc  Iiouse  of  hcr 

fathcrs.      Kaise  tlic  song   of  uniin-,  (I  hards  !    ovcr  tlic.  lauil  uf 

strangers.     Thcy  have  h\il  lall.'u  lirrmv  us  ;   l'ni',  .nir  day,  \vc  niust 
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Turned  C'lutlia  by,  iu  light  strcam,  ou  tlie  plain, 
From  lofty  walls  which  fell,  all  prone,  iu  dust. 
Thcre,  in  the  -wind,  the  thistle  sways, 
And  weeps  the  moss  beneath  the  tower. 
IG')  The  russet  fox,  in  window  all  his  own, 
Thc  grass  slow-waving  round  his  baek  ; 
Desohite  is  the  dwelling  of  tuueful  ^Moina — 
Dark  is  the  spacious  hall  iu  the  tower. 

"  Raise,  ye  bards,  the  grief  of  songs, 

170  For  the  wave-girt  hall  which  has  been. 

The  fallen  brave  have  long  lain  in  the  mound, 
But  the  heroes'  days  will  (to  us)  come  down. 
\\Tiy  built  by  thee  has  been  the  festive  hall, 
Thou  Son  of  Time,  with  mauy  ^^àngs  ? 

17.")  Thou  lookest  to-day  from  turret  high, 

The  next  (from)  beneath  the  mountain-crag. 
Not  tardy  are  the  years  whose  tread  is  power, 
With  blast  from  mountains  dark  and  desert ; 
They  lift  their  voice  in  lordly  hall, 

180  Which  fall  in  ruins  to  the  gi'ound." 

Come  on,  dark  bhist  from  mouutain  cb'ear, 
We  shall  be  noble  in  our  day ; 
My  sword  shall  leave  its  mark  in  war, 
I\Iy  soul  shall  be  with  bards  of  heroes. 

185  Raise  ye  the  tune ;  seud  rouncl  the  shell ! 


He  calls  on 
the  bards  to 
'  raise  the 
grief  of  songs  " 
for  the  deso- 
late  dwelling 
of  Moina. 

He  reproaches 
the  "  Son  of 
Time  "  for 
building  high 
tovvers  which 
often  leave 
their  occu- 
pants  to  the 
shelter  of  the 
mountain  rock. 


Butheresolves 
to  be  gi'eat  iu 
his  own  day, 
and  thus  bids 
detìance  to 
time. 


fall.  Wliy  dost  tliou  litiild  tlie  hall,  son  of  the  ■wiiiged  days  ì  Thou 
lookest  from  thy  towers  to-day  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  tlie  blast  of 
the  desert  conies  ;  it  liuwls  in  thy  enipty  court,  and  wliistles  round 
thy  half-worn  shield.  And  let  the  hlast  of  tlie  desert  come  !  we 
shaU  be  renowned  in  our  day  !  The  niark  of  niy  anu  shall  be  in 
battle ;  my  name  in  the  soug  of  bards.    Eaise  tlie  soug ;  send  round 
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Bioflli  sòlas  r'a  luaidh  'am  cliòir. 
'N  uair  dh'aomas  tusa,  'ehi  mi  sliuas, 
Ma  clh'aomas  tu,  a  sholuis  mhòir  ; 
Ma  ta  air  àm,  air  àm  gun  tuar, 
190  Mar  Fhionnghal  a's  luaitlic  ccum  ; 

'S  ccart  co  facla  mo  chliu  's  do  dhcarrsa." 


«  "  Wonl- 
men,"  some- 
timesuseil  for 
bai'ds,  anJ 
sometimes  for 
orators  or 
spokesraen. 


]\Iar  sin  a  thog  an  righ  am  fonu, 

Air  làithean  nan  sonn  a  b'àirde  gnìomh  ; 

Làn  mhìle  fear-foeail  shuas," 
195  Ag  aomadh  gu  luaidh  an  rìgh. 

Bu  chosmhuil  sin  ri  fuaim  uan  teud, 

'N  uair  dh'èii'cas  a'  ghaoth  mall  o  'n  enr. 

B'  àiUidh  do  smaointean  fèin,  a  thrt'in  ; 

C'  uim'  tha  Oisian  'ad  dheigh  guu  ucart  ì 
200  Ach  seasaidh  tu,  'athaù',  leat  feiu ; 

Co  e  coimeas  rìo-h  Shehua  uam  feart  ? 


Chaidh  an  oidhche  thairis  'am  foun  ; 
Dh'eirich  machiinn  le  sòhis  còrr  ; 
Chunnacas  monadh  thar  liath-clH'ann  uan  touu 
205  An  gorm  chuan  fo  aoibhncas  uiòr ; 

Na  stuaidh  fo  cliolihar,  ag  aomadli  thall, 
Mu  charraig  mhaoil  'bha  fada  uainn. 
Glduais  ceò  o  liune  gu  càrn, 
Sàmhhx  chxU  'us  aosd'  o  cliuan  ; 


tho  sliell :  lct  joy  be  hearrl  in  my  hall.  "Wlicii  thnu,  suii  of  licavcn, 
shalt  fail  !  if  thou  slialt  fail,  thou  mishty  lij^ht !  if  thy  hrij^litness  is 
for  a  season,  like  Fingal ;  our  fanic  shall  snrx'ivc  tliy  hcams  ! 

Sueh  was  tho  song  of  Fingal,  in  thc  day  of  his  joj'.  llis  tlKHi- 
sanil  lianls  lcancil  forward  front  thoir  soats,  to  hcar  thc  voice  of  tlio 
king.     It  was  like  the  music  of  harps  on  the  galo  of  the  siiring. 
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Let  joy  be  carolled  around  me. 
When  thou,  whom  I  behokl  on  high,  shalt  fail, 
If  hH  thou  shalt,  thou  mighty  light ; 
If  thou,  from  time  to  time,  grow  foint, 
190  As  Fingal  of  the  fleetest  step  ; 

My  fame  shaU  be  as  lasting  as  thy  gleam." 

Thus  raised  the  kiug  a  song 

Of  hero-days  whose  deeds  -were  highest. 

FuU  thousand  ivord-men  ("vvere)  above," 
195  Bt-nding  to  the  mouarch's  strain  ; 

Like  to  the  sound  of  chords  it  was, 

When  rises  slow  the  wind  from  east. 

Glorious  were  thy  thoughts,  thou  mighty  one  ! 

Why  is  Ossian,  sti-engthless,  left  behind  \ 
200  But  thou  wilt  stand,  0  father !  aU  alone  ; 

Who  can  rival  Selma's  matchless  kinor  ? 


His  ronown 
shall  last  a.s 
long  as  the 
shiuing  of  the 
sun. 


Ossian,  after 
relating  his 
father's  words, 
eelelirates  him 
with  highest 
praise,  aud 
mourns  that 
he  himself 
had  heen  left 
behind. 


The  night  flowed  ou  in  soug ; 
Eose  morn  in  joy  exceeding. 
Seen  were  hUls  o'er  hoaiy  heads  of  waves  ; 
205  The  ùcean  blue  in  gladness  great ; 
The  biUows  curl  in  foani  around 
A  smooth  bare  rock  in  cU.stance  far. 
GUded  fog  from  sea  to  cairn, 
A  semblance  bUnd  and  old  from  ocean. 


Npxtmorning, 
j  wliile  the  Fin- 
galians  were 
looking  across 
the  sea,  they 
saw  mist, 
whieh  soon 
assumed  a 
dread  apjiear- 
auce,  pa.ssing 
from  sea  to 
land. 


Lovely  were  tliY  thoughts,  O  Fiiigal  !  wliy  liad  ui5t  Ossiaii  tlie 
strength  of  thy  soul  ?  But  tbou  standest  aLme,  luy  father  !  -n-ho  cau 
equal  the  king  of  .Selma  ? 

The  night  passed  away  in  song  ;  moruing  returned  in  ]oj.     The 
mountains  showed  theii  grey  lieads  ;  the  hhie  faee  of  ocean  smiled. 
The  white  wave  is  seen  tumbliiig  round  the  distant  rock  ;  a  mist 
VOL.    T.  0 
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210  Cha  robh  'shiubhal  mar  shiuhhal  nam  fear, 
Naii  garljli  cliruth  o  lear  le  ceum ; 
Caol  thamias  ag  aomadh  o  'n  ear, 
'G  a  ghiùhxn  air  leth  nan  speur. 
Gu  Sehna  mhòr  ghluais  an  cruth, 

215  'Tuiteam  dubh  mar  fhuil  air  raon. 


"  Tlio 
(■1V.1  li. 
lit.  tìu 
howl. 


motli- 
wl  ; 


Chunnaic  an  rìgh  an  sealla  trom, 
Bàs  nan  claoine  'tighin  a  nall. 
Thàinig  do  thalla  uan  sonn  ; 
GUac  e  sgiath  Chumhail  'u  a  làimli ; 

220  Clduinnteaclh  scread  na  màile  cruuidhe. 
]\Iu  'n  cuairt  gracl  dh'  eirich  na  hioich  ; 
'Au  sàmlu,'hair  sheas  trcun-fhir  uu  t-sluaigii, 
Gach  sùil  air  rìgli  fuar-ghleann  au  flu'aoicli, 
An  còmhrag  a'  snìimh  air  a  ghuùis, 

225  Bàs  an  t-slòigh  ag  iadhadh  m  'a  shlcagh. 
Dh'eirich  mìle  sgiath  an  àird  ; 
Làn  mhìle  ehiidheamh  dùbh-ghorm  geur 
A'  dealradh  glan  'an  talla  Sliehna, 
Screadadh  truagh  air  cruaidh  nan  ariu, 

230  Donnal  balbh  nan  luath-chon  còrr  : " 
Gun  f  hocal,  gun  ghuth  o  cheann ; 
Gach  sùil  air  hiiuu  'us  tuar  an  rìgh, 
Esau  'tarruiu';-  a  sldeaiili  o  'chìd. 


roRu  slowly  frmn  tlio  Likc'.  It  cani(<,  iii  tho  figtire  of  aii  agcd  iuan, 
along  thc  silcnt  plain.  Its  largi;'  limljs  did  not  move  in  steps ; 
for  a  gliost  suijportcd  it  in  miil-air.  It  camc  towards  Selma's 
liall,  aud  di.ssiilvi'd  in  a  shower  of  hlood.  Thc  king  aloni'  hc- 
held  the  sight ;  he  foresaw  the  death  of  thc  pcoplc.  Hc  canu' 
iu  silence  to  liis  hall,  and  took  his  fathcr's  spcar.  'Hic  luail 
rattleJ   on   his  hrcast.      The  heroes   rose   aromid.     Tlicy    hiokcd 
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210  Its  going  was  not  as  the  gait  of  men, 

Of  stalwart  forms  from  sea-(si(Ie)  striding  ; 

A  meagTC  spectre  from  the  east, 

Upbore  it  tlu-ougli  micl-air. 

To  Selma  great  advanced  the  wraith, 
215  And  bhxck,  like  blood,  it  fell  upon  the  plain. 

Beheld  the  king  the  direful  sight — 

The  death  of  men  approaching  nigh. 

Came  (he)  to  the  hall  of  heroes  ; 

Grasped  iu  his  haud  the  sliield  of  (Ai-hal. 
220  Heard  was  chiug  from  arms  of  steel ; 

All  rouud  the  warriors  quick  uprose  ; 

In  silence  stood  the  strong  oues  of  the  host, 

Each  eye  on  the  kiug  of  cold  aud  heathy  gieus, 

The  combat  floatiug  over  his  face, 
225  The  death  of  people  hovering  rouud  his  spear. 

Eose  a  thousand  shields  ou  high ; 

Full  thousaud  swords,  dark-blue  aud  kccu, 

Brightly  shiue  in  Selma's  hall ; 

Heard  was  the  woeful  gride  of  steel  on  steel, 
230  The  smothered  howl  of  fleet-foot  dogs." 

Nor  word  nor  voice  from  man ; 

Each  eye  on  blade  and  aspcct  of  the  kiug, 

AVhile  he  di'cw  his  spear  from  his  back. 


A  spcctre  bore 
thts  "sem- 
blance  " 
towanls  Scl- 
ma,  where  it 
dissolved  in 
i  shower  of 
hloo<l. 


Fingal  readily 
undcrstood  it 
to  be  an  onien 
of  war  from 
some  ocean 
foe. 

He  retums  to 
Selma.  The 
wan'ioi-sgather 
around  hira,  in 
silent  cxpecta- 
tion  of  his 
commands. 


ia  silence  on  each  other,  mavking  tlie  eyes  of  Fingal.  They 
saw  battle  in  his  face ;  the  Jeath  of  armies  on  his  spear.  A 
thousand  shields,  at  once,  are  placed  on  their  arnis  ;  they  drew  a 
thousand  sword.s.  Tlie  hall  of  Selma  brightened  aroimd.  The 
clang  of  arms  ascends.  Tlie  grey  dogs  howl  iu  their  place.  Xo 
word  is  among  the  mighty  chiofs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the 
king,  and  half  assumed  lùs  spear. 
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"  A  shìol  Mhòrblieiun,  a's  lìonmhor  treun, 
235  Cha-n  àm  so  do  theud  no  fial : 

Tha  còmhrag  a'  dùbhxadli  romham  fein, 

Bàs  a'  dorchadh  mu  chruaich  nan  sliabh  ; 

Tannas  faoin,  do-n  annsadh  cliu, 

'Feuchaiun  dhuinu  ua  dàimh  o  lear  : 
240  0  'n  uisge  tliàiuig  suas  a'  mhìiig, 

Comhara  garlih  chunnart  nam  fear. 

Gach  làmh  air  sleagh,  a's  glaiue  crann ; 

Gach  slios  fo  Laiun  'tha  guiueach,  geur ; 

Dubh-chh)gaid  ag  èiiigh  mu  gach  ceaun ; 
245   Gach  màile  thall  mar  theine  speur. 

]\Iar  stoirm  tha  'n  còmhrag  'tional  shuas ; 

Chnuuear  luath  jnith  fuar  a'  bhàis." 


Dh'imich  an  righ  'us  lean  an  sluagh, 
Mar  nial  stuaidh  làn  tein  'us  toirm, 
250  'N  uair  thig  an  caol  dhealan  o  thuath 
Do  mharuiche  truagh  le  stoii-m. 
Aii'  Còna  sheas  ua  fir  'arn  fraoch  ; 
Chunuaic  òioh'  nan  uchd  eiaua  ua  trdin — 

o  o 

Mar  bhadain  nan  geug  na  laoich — 
255  Chunnaic  bàs  measg  òig-fhear  nam  beum, 
Na  rosga  mall  aii-  cuan  le  fìamh, 
Air  cobhar  'l)ha  'triall  mar  sheoil ; 
Deou'  a'  siubhal  lic  blianail  gun  ghìomh, 


"  Sons  of  Morvon,"  hegun  tlie  king,  "  this  is  no  time  to  fill  the  shell. 
'riie  hattlo  darkens  near  us  ;  doath  hovers  over  thc  land.  Sonio 
gliost,  tho  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  tho  foo.  Thc  snns 
of  tho  stranger  eomo  froni  tlie  (hirkly-riiUing  sea.  For,  from  tlio 
water,  came  the  sign  of  Morveu's  gloomy  danger.  Let  cach  assuinc 
his  heavy  spear,  eacli  gird  on  his  father's  sword.  Let  tlic  dark  licl- 
met  rise  on  every  hoad ;  the  mail  pour  its  lightuing  froni  every  sidc. 


I 
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"  Eace  of  great  Bens,  in  heroes  rife, 
235  No  time  is  tliis  for  soug  or  feast : 

Battle  loonis  upon  niy  siglit, 

Death  darkeus  rouml  the  mountain-crags ; 

A  phantom-form  who  loves  (our)  fame,'^ 

Shows  us  foes  from  (ocean's)  pLain. 
240  From  sea  uprose  the  cloud, 

The  sign  of  danger  di-ead  to  nien. 

Be  every  hand  on  spear  of  smoothest  shaft, 

Each  side  heneath  keen  sword  and  shai^, 

A  dark  hekn  towering  o'er  each  head, 
24.5  And  every  mail  like  the  sky-fire. 

As  a  storm  the  conflict  gathers  on  high, 

Soon  shall  the  cold  voice  of  death  be  heard." 

Advanced  the  king,  followed  the  host,     [souud,^* 
Like  foam-cloud  wave  full  charged  with  fu'e  an<l 

250  When  comes  the  pointed  lightniug  from  the  north, 
On  the  mariner  tossed  in  storm. 
In  Cona  stood  the  mcn  in  wrath  ;  ^^ 
White-l30somed  maids  behehl  the  brave  ones 
(Like  branchy  tree-ckimps  were  the  warriors) ; 

255  Death  (tliey)  saw  among  the  valiant  youth  ; 
Slow-moviug  eyes  (looked)  on  the  sea  in  fear, 
On  the  foam  which  drifted  like  sails. 
Tears  flowed  down  gentle  cheeks  and  pure  ; 


Tlie  battle  gatliers  like  a  stomi ;  soon  sliall  ye  hear  the  roar  of  death." 
The  hero  luoved  on  before  liis  host,  like  a  cloud  before  a  ridge  of 
green  fire,  when  it  pours  on  the  sky  of  night,  and  mariners  foresee 
a  storm.  On  Cona's  rising  heath  they  stood  :  the  ■wlùte-bosomed 
maids  beheld  them  abovc  like  a  grove ;  they  foresaw  tlie  death  of 
the  youth,  and  looked  towards  the  sea  with  foar.  The  wliite  wave 
deceived  them  for  distant  sails ;  tlie  tear  is  on  thiir  ilieek.      Tlie 


He  tells  them 
that  battle  anil 
death  were  ap- 
proaching, 


aiid  orders 
tliem  to  ariu 
theiiiselves 
fuUv. 


He  set  lorth  to 
f'oua — the 


llis  i..-ople 
follow  him. 


Their  maideiis 
weep  at  the 
a]iproaehiiig 
ilaiiger,  and 
l.K.k  to  oceali 
witli  dread. 
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Spàiru  auama  mu  giuiii^mli  uau  seòd. 
2G0  Gliluais  au  solus  suas  air  cuan ; 

Mòr  chàbhlach  air  stuaclh  mar  cheò ; 

Air  tràigii  thaom  na  treuua  gu  luath. 

Mcasg  tioual  a  shluaigh  l)ha  scòd, 

]\Iar  cheauuard  ruadh-cilid  nan  cruach, 
2G5  A  sgiath  bhallach,  uaUach,  uasal,  òii' ; 

Bu  duiueal,  còrr,  rìgh  mòr  nau  sleagh, 

A  thi-iall  gu  sàr  Shelma  nan  tòrr ; 

A  mhìlteau  'u  a  chùir  aii-  mash. 


"  Gluais  le  focal  caoin  na  sìth, 
270  Gluais,  Ullin,  gu  rìgh  nan  lann ; 

Innis  da  's  a'  chòmhrag  ar  brìgh, 

Ar  naiiuiideau  measg  fuath  nam  fanu  ; 

Gur  mòr  au  cliùs'  a  thog  ar  fleagh, 

'An  talla  farsuiug,  a's  fial  bàigh. 
275  Feuchaidh  iads'  do  'n  siuns're  gacli  sleagh 

0  thìr"  fhada  nan  treun  clàimh — 

logimadh  sud  do  chlaun  coigrich  gun  ghìomh, 

'Cur  fàilt  air  càirdeau  do  thriath  ]\lhòrbheinn. 

Chualas  thall  mu  ghuìomli  uam  buadh  ; 
280  Chrith  rìghre  measg  àrdain  an  sluaigh, 

'Us  au  domhau  a'  luaidh  oirnne." 

Ghluais  Ullin  le  focal  caoiu  ; 


i 


sun  rose  on  the  sea,  aml  we  belield  a  distant  floet.  Like  tlio  mist 
of  ocean  tliey  came  :  aiid  poiired  their  youtli  npon  the  coast.  The 
cliief  was  among  tliem,  like  the  stag  in  the  midst  of  the  hird.  Hi.s 
shiehl  is  studded  witli  gold  ;  stately  strode  the  king  of  spcurs.  lle 
nioved  towards  Selnia;  his  thousands  nioved  behind. 

"  Go,  with  a  song  of  peace,"  .said  l'ingal ;  "go,  UlHn,  to  tliu  kiiig 
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Theii'  souls  distressed  for  tbe  deeds  of  the  brave. 
260  Eose  the  light  on  high  o'er  ocean, 

A  great  fleet,  on  the  ■waves  like  niist  (was  seen) ; 

On  shore  pom-ed  warriors  ^vith  speed. 

A  hero  was,  'mid  concoiirse  of  his  host, 

Like  leader  of  red  hinds  on  mountaiu-heights, 
2G5  With  bossy,  light,  and  noljle  golden  shiekL 

Manly,  choice,  ■vvas  this  great  king  of  spears ; 

To  noble  Selma  of  towers  was  his  path, 

His  thousauds  arouud  him  on  the  field. 


At  length  a 
fleetdrawsnear 
the  shore,  antl 
manv  warriors 
laBil"     Their 
leader  is  con- 


"  Go  with  the  soothiug  word  of  peace — 

270  Go,  Ulliu,  to  the  king  c>f  swords. 
Declare  to  him  our  migiit  iu  war, 
Oirr  foes  'mid  the  ghosts  of  the  feeble; 
That  gi-eat  is  their  renown  who  shared  om'  feasts, 
lu  spacious  hall  of  welcome  fì'ee. 

275  Thcy  show  to  their  sons  each  spear 
From  the  far  laud  of  valiant  foes  ^^ — 
A  wonder  to  the  sons  of  straugers  brave, 
^\Tio  had  the  friends  of  the  chief  of  great  Bens. 
Heard  afar  have  been  (om-)  conquering  deeds ; 

280  Kings  have  trembled  'mid  the  pride  of  their  hosts, 
Wliile  the  world  makes  us  its  theme." 


Fingal  orders 
Ullin  to  go 
with  oBers  of 
peaee,  deelar- 
iug  Fingal's 
invineible 
might,  and  the 
honour  en- 
joyed  by  tliose 
who  aceepted 
his  hospital- 
ity,  aud  with 
whom  he  had 
exchanged 
aiTOS  in  tokeu 
of  friendship. 


Ulliu  advauced  with  peaceful  word ; 


of  swords.  Tell  him  tliat  we  are  miglity  in  war ;  that  the  ghosts  of 
our  foes  are  maiiy.  But  renowned  are  they  wlio  have  feasted  in  my 
halls  !  they  show  the  arms  of  my  fathers  in  a  foreign  land  :  the  sous 
of  the  strangers  wonder,  and  hh'ss  the  friends  of  Morven's  race ;  for 
our  names  have  been  heard  afar :  the  kings  of  the  world  shook  in 
the  midst  of  their  host." 
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a  'S  malh,  fip- 
qiiently  usecl 
liy  Ossian  IVir 
"iK-rhaps," 
or  "per- 
chance, "  a 
raeaning  now 
totally  ob- 
solete. 

t>  The  island- 
niaid  ;  lit.  the 
maid  o/wares. 


SJieas  rìgli  uaeh  rol)li  faoiu  r'a  .slilcagh  ; 

Chuuiiaic  e  uàmhaid  's  au  raou. 
285  "  Ceud  fàilt  air  mac  coigrich  uam  fleagh  I 

Mall  'us  mòr  do  cheum  o  lear  : " 

Thuirt  Fiouughal  nam  fear  's  nam  faohh  ; 

"  Do  Lauu  mar  ghath  teine  o  'n  ear 

'Dol  seachad  gu  mear  ri  do  thaobh  ; 
290  Clia  mhò  geahich  mbòr  uau  speur 

Na  do  sgiathsa  fèin,  a  bioich  ! 

Dearg  do  gbruaidh,  'us  òg  do  shuuagh, 

Caoin  leadau  uam  buadh  mu  d'  cheauii ! 

'S  math  gu  -u  tuit  au  craun  so  gu  luath," 
295   Guu  chbiinutiuu  m'a  luaidh  's  a'  ghleaun. 

Bithidb  dòruiun  chiar  air  òigh  nau  tonn,'' 

I  'coimhcad  arr  drouu  au  t-sàiL 

Their  leaualjh  'ceart-fhaiciuu  na  luiuge, 

'  Eìgh  baile  uau  sonn  a  t'auu  ! ' 
300  Na  deoir  'tigb'n  o  dhearo-  shìiil  do  mbàthar 

]\Iu  do  cbadal  'au  càthar  nam  mòr-bheaun." 

Sud  focahi  fciu  an  rìgh. 
Thàinig  Ulbu  na  brìgb  gu  'u  triath  : 
Tbilg  e  slcagh  fada  air  frìtb, 
305  Roi'  Cbarthoun  le  sìth  fbial, 
'Us  e  'togail  an  fbuinn  gu  mall. 
"  Thig  gu  cuirm  Fhiounghail  nam  boauu, 


Ullin  went  witli  his  .song.  Fingal  rested  on  liis  spear  :  ho  saw 
tlie  mighty  foe  in  liis  armour  :  he  Llest  the  stranger's  son.  "  lliiw 
stately  art  thou,  son  of  the  sea  ! "  said  the  king  of  wooJy  Murvt'U. 
"  Tliy  sword  is  a  l)eam  of  fire  hy  tliy  side  :  tliy  spear  is  a  piiìc  that 
defies  tho  storiu.  Tlie  varied  face  of  tho  moon  is  not  hroader  thau 
tliy  sliiehl.  KudJy  is  thy  face  of  youth  !  soft  tho  rlnglets  of  tliy 
haii'  !    JJut  this  troe  may  fall ;  and  his  memory  he  forgot !     The 
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The  mighty  kiug  with  spear  (in  haud)  stoocl  still- 

He  saw  the  foemau  ou  the  phìiu. 
285  "  All  hail  to  the  son  of  the  strauger  of  feasts  ! 

Stately  and  great  (is)  thy  stride  fi-om  oceau ; " 

Said  Fingal  of  men  aud  of  trophies  ; 

"  Thy  braud  (is)  like  fire-beam  from  the  east, 

Rapidly  passiug  thy  side. 
290  Kot  larger  the  full  moon  of  the  skies, 

Than  the  shield  wMch  is  thine,  0  hero  ! 

Euddy  thy  cheek,  youthful  thy  mieu, 

Soft,  graceful  locks  arouud  thy  head ; 

Perchance  this  tree  may  fall  fidl  soou," 
295  And  his  praise  be  unheard  in  the  glen. 

Anguish  dim  shall  seize  the  island-maid,'' 

As  she  looks  ou  the  salt  sea's  ridge. 

A  child  will  exclaim  as  he  sees  a  sail, 

'  The  kiug  of  the  warriors'  towu  is  there  ! ' 
300  Tears  come  from  thy  motlier's  red-weeping  eye, 

For  thy  sleep  iu  the  moor  of  great  Beus."  ^*' 

These  were  the  veiy  words  of  the  kiug. 
Persuasive  Ullin  came  unto  the  prince. 
He  cast  a  long  spear  ou  the  gi'ound, 
305  At  Car-hon's  feet  in  generous  peace, 
While  slowly  he  began  the  soug. 
"  Come  to  the  feast  of  Fingal  of  mouutaius, 


^Miile  Ullin 
weut  for- 
wuril  to  the 
leailer  of  tlie 
strangers,  Fin- 
gal,  beholding 
him,  expresses 
his  high  ad- 
miration  of 
him  ;  laments 
his  early  fall ; 


pictures  the 
anguish  of 
her  who  loves 
him,  and  the 
deep  grief  of 
his  mother, 
when  they 
shall  hear  of 
his  death. 


Ullin  delirci-s 
his  message. 


daugbter  of  the  stranger  will  he  sad,  looking  to  the  rolling  sea  :  tbe 
children  ■n'ill  say,  '  "We  see  a  ship ;  perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Bal- 
clutha.'  The  tear  starts  from  their  niother's  eye.  Her  thoughts  are 
of  liini  who  sleeps  in  Morven  !  " 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  wlien  Ullin  came  to  the  mighty 
Carthon  ;  he  threw  do^vn  the  spear  before  him  ;  he  raised  the  song 
of  peace.     "  Come  to  the  feast  of  Fingal,  Carthon,  from  the  rollinr' 
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'Gliarbli  Chavthuinu  o  glileanu  a'  chuain ; 

Thig  gu  cuii-m  an  righ  a  nall, 

310 

No  tarruino;  an  hxnu  <i;uu  bhuaidh. 

Is  lìonmhor  tailjhs'  ar  naimhd'  a  threin ; 

Ach  cliùthar  sinu  fèin  's  ar  càirdean. 

Faiceadh  Carthonn  an  raon  gu  leù', 

'S  iomadh  gorm-thom  ag  èiiigh  àrd  ann 

315 

Le  chachan  ghas  'us  feur  fo  f huaim  ; 
Naimhdean  Fhionnghail  fo  uaigh  a  t'  anu, 
Na  dàimh,  a  dli'  aisig  ràmh  thar  cuain." 

"  Am  lìheil  do  ghuth  ri  taibhs'  nan  arm  " 

Thuirt  Cartlionn,  "  a  Ijhàird  ìihrais  o  Mhòrbheinn  ! 

320 

'N  do  cliaochail  mo  thuarsa  gu  glas, 
'Mhic  f  lioun,  nach  'eil  cas  gu  còmhrag ! 
Au  dìiil  leat  m'  anam  adhlac'  'an  scleò 
Le  sgeuhiibh  uam  beò  a  dh'fhalbh  ■? 
Chosgair  an  làmhs'  'an  carraid  na  seoid  ; 

325 

Aii-  mo  chliu  cha-n  'eil  còmhi-a  balbh. 

a  To  the  weak 
of  arm  ;  Ut. 
lo  >pe(i/.ness 
ofhanih. 

Gu  hiigse  nan  làmh  le  fonn  ;  " 
GèiUeadh  iadsan  do'n  t-sonn  Fionughal ! 
Nach  f  hacas  Bail  -cluthai  nan  long 
'Us  an  suidhe  air  tom  gun  iorghuil  ? 

330 

Innis  so  do  mhac  Chumhail,  a  bhàird, 
Cumhal,  a  thilg  a  theine  suas, 
'An  talla  Chluthai  nam  bruach  àrd, 

sea  ! 

partake  of  the  feast  of  the  king,  or  lift  the  spear  of  war 

I   Thc 

gliosts  of  our  foes  are  many  :  Init  reiiowiied  are  tlie  frieiuls  d 

•  :\Ior- 

vcu ! 

Beliokl  that  fielil,  0  Carthon  I   many  a  green  hill  rises 

tlierc, 

witli 

mossy  stones  and  nistling  grass  ;   these  are  the  tombs  of  Fin- 

gal's 

focs,  the  sons  of  the  rolling  sea  !  " 

" 

Jost  tliou  speak  to  tlie  wciik  iu  arnis  1  "   said  Carthon, 

'  hard 
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Great  Car-liou,  from  tlie  glen  of  oceau — 

Come  witli  us  to  tlie  bauquet  of  the  kiug, 
310  Or  di'aw  tliy  blade  iu  vain. 

Mauy  are  the  ghosts  of  our  foemeu ; 

But  reuowned  are  we  and  our  frieuds. 

Let  Car-hon  view  the  plain  throughout, 

Many  gi'een  mounds  there  rise  ou  higb, 
315  Beside  grey  stones  and  rustling  gxass  ; 

Fingal's  foes,  iu  graves,  are  there, 

Straugers  who,  across  the  oceau,  plied  the  oar. 

"  Dost  speak  to  a  shadow  in  arms  ■? " 
Said  Car-hou,  "  rash  bard  from  Morven  ! 

320  Has  my  colour  changed  to  pale, 
Thou  sou  of  song,  to  combat  slack  ! 
Dost  hope  my  soul  to  slu'oud  in  mist, 
With  tales  of  those  who  live  uo  more  1 
This  arm  lias  sLiiu  fuU  heroes  iu  tlie  figlit ; 

325  Ou  my  reuown  fame  is  uot  dumb. 

To  the  weak  of  arm  (go)  with  the  song ; " 
Yield  such  as  they  to  Fingal  great ! 
Bak-lutha  of  ships,  has  it  not  beeu  seeu  1 
Aud,  ou  the  kuoU,  shaU  I  sit  dowu  in  peace  ■? 

330  TeU  this  to  Cu-hal's  sou,  tliou  l)ard — 
Cu-hal,  who  fluug  ou  high  his  fire 
In  Clutha's  haU  of  lofty  bauks, 


of  tlie  ivoody  Morven  !  Is  my  face  pale  for  fear,  son  of  tlie  peaceful 
song  1  Wliy,  tlien,  dost  tliou  tMnk  to  darken  niy  soiil  with  the 
tales  of  tliose  wlio  fell  1  My  arni  has  fought  in  hattle  ;  my  renown 
is  known  afar.  Go  to  the  feeLle  in  arms,  Lid  theni  yield  to  Fingal. 
Have  not  I  seen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ì  And  shaU  1  feast  with  Com- 
lial's  son  ?  Conihal !  who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midst  of  my  father's  haU ! 


Car-hon,  the 
ocean  chief, 
rejects  the  jjro- 
posal  of'  peace 
with  scom  ; 
speaks  of  his 
own  prowess 
in  battle,  and 
also  of  the 
burning  of 
I^^ililutha, 
his  native 
jilare,  by 
Fingal's  fa- 
ther. 


He  senJs  a 
niessage  of 
defiance  to 
Fingal. 
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CARTHONN. 


Aite  còmlumidh  rao  sliiuus're  ri  stuadh. 


Laoidh  na  Greine. 

0  'Thusa  fèiu  a  shiìibhlas  shuas, 
335  Cruiuu  mar  làu-sgiath  chruaidh  uau  triath, 
Cia  as  tha  do  dheaiTsa  gun  ghruaim, 
Do  sholus  a  tha  buan  a  Ghrian  1 
Thig  thu  'n  ad  àille  thrèiii, 
'Us  fohiichidh  rèil  au  triall, 
340  Thèid  gealach  guu  tuar  o  'u  speur, 
'G  a  cleith  fèin  fo  stuaidh  's  au  iar. 
Tha  Tlius'  auu  ad  astar  amhàin, 
Co  'tha  dàua  'bhi  'u  ad  chòir  ì 
Tuitidh  darag  o  'u  chruaich  àird, 
345  Tuitidh  càrn  fo  aois,  'us  scòrr, 
Tràighidh,  'us  Uòuaidh  au  cuau, 
Caillear  shuas  au  re  's  an  speur, 
Thus'  'ad  aon  a  chaoidh  fo  bhuaidh, 
'An  aoibhneas  do  sholuis  fèin. 

350       'N  uair  a  dhubhas  mu  'n  domhan  toirm, 
Lc  torrunn  l^orb,  'us  dealan  beur, 
Seallaidli  tu  'u  ad  àiUe  o  'n  toirm, 
'Fiamli-gàire  'am  liruaiUein  nan  speur. 

Dliòmhsa  tha  do  shobis  faoin, 
355  'S  uacli  faic  mi  a  cliaoicUi  do  ghnùis 


*  As  in  "  Carric-Thura,"  I  add,  at  p.  222,  the  coni'lusioii  of  t]ii'  ijocni  givcn  liy 
Macplierson  in  English,  though  tlic  Gaelic  ends  abniptly  with  this  linc.  It  is 
very  reuiarkable  tliat  he  does  not  give  tlie  Gaelic  of  the  "  Address  to  Uic  Sun  ;  " 


CAB-HON. 
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My  father's  liome  beside  tlie  wave. 


A  "  Sun-Hymn." 

0  tliou  that  travellest  on  high, 
335  Round  as  waiTÌors'  hard,  full  shield, 

M'^hence  thy  ])rightuess  without  gloom,  . 

Thy  light  which  lasts  so  loug,  0  suu  'i 

Thou  comest  in  thy  beauty  strong, 

And  the  stars  conceal  their  path  ; 
3-10  The  moon,  all  pale,  forsakes  the  sky, 

Herself  in  western  wave  to  hide  ; 

Thou,  in  thy  journey,  art  alone  ; 

Who,  to  thee,  will  dare  di'aw  nigh  ì 

Falls  the  oak  from  lofty  crag  ; 
345  Falls  the  rock  in  crumbling  age  ; 

Ebbs  and  flows  the  ocean  (tide) ; 

Lost  is  the  moou  in  heaveus  high  ; 

Thou  alone  dost  triumph  evennore, 

In  joyancy  of  light  thine  own. 

350       Wheu  tempest  blackens  rouud  the  world, 
lu  thunder  fierce  and  lightning  dire, 
Thou  wilt,  in  thy  beauty,  view  the  storni, 
Smiling  'mid  the  uproar  of  the  skies. 

To  me  thy  light  is  vaiu ; 
355  Thy  faee  I  never  more  shaU  see 


for  there  is  unquestioiialjle  proof  (vide  Prelimiuary  Dissertation)  tliat  it  was  in 
his  possession,  as  there  is  of  its  having  been  known  before  his  day.  I  give  the 
Gaelic  as  I  iìnd  it  iu  the  Highland  Society's  Report,  Appendix,  p.  185,  186. 
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CARTHONN. 


'Sgaoileadli  cìiil  a's  òr-1  >huidli  ciabli 
Air  agliaidli  nau  nial  's  an  ear, 
No  'n  uair  chritlieas  anns  an  iar, 
Aig  do  dhorsaibh  ciar  air  lear. 

3G0       'S  math-dh'fhcudta  gu-m  blieil  tliu  's  mise  fein 
'S  an  àm  gu  treun,  's  gun  fheum  'an  àm, 
Ar  bliadhnaidh  a'  teurnadh  o  'n  speur, 
A'  siubhal  le  'chèile  gu  'n  ceann. 
Biodh  aoibhueas  ort  fèin  a  ghrian, 

365  'S  tu  neartmhor,  a  thriath  'ad  òige. 

'S  dorcha  mi-thaitneach  an  aois 
Mar  sholus  faoin  an  rè  gun  cluiil, 
'S  'i  'sealltuinn  o  neoil  aii'  an  raon, 
'S  an  liath-cheo  air  taobh  nan  càni, 
370  An  osag  o  thuath  air  an  reidh, 
Fear-siubhail  fo  blicud,  's  e  mall. 


I  was  yoiint,',  aud  lcnew  iKit  tlie  causo  why  tlie  virj^'ins  wcpt. 
Tlie  oolumus  ot'  smuko  iileased  mine  eye,  when  they  rose  aliove  niy 
walls  !  I  often  lookeil  liaok,  with  gladuess,  whou  my  friends  flcd 
along  the  hill.  liut  wheu  tho  years  of  my  youth  cauio  ou,  I  lielield 
the  moss  of  my  fiilleu  walls  :  my  sigh  arose  witli  tlio  morning,  and 
my  tears  desceuded  with  niglit.  Shall  I  not  fight,  I  said  to  my 
soul,  agaLust  tho  chihlren  of  my  foes  ?  Aiid  I  will  fighl,  (J  liard  ! 
I  feel  tho  strengtli  of  my  soul." 

His  people  gathered  around  tho  horo,  and  drew,  at  onir,  tlirir 
shining  swords.  He  stands,  in  the  midst,  like  a  pillar  ol'  liic  ;  tlie 
toar  half-starting  from  liis  eye  ;  for  he  thouglit  of  the  failen  Jial- 
ohitha  ;  tho  crowded  pride  of  his  soul  arosc.  Sidoloug  he  looked  up 
to  the  hill,  where  our  lieroes  shouo  in  arms ;  the  spear  tremlilfd  iu 
liis  haud  :  beudiug  forward,  he  soemed  to  thrcatou  the  kiug. 

Shall  I,  said  Fingal  to  his  soul,  mect,  at  ouco,  the  youtli  ì  SJndl 
I  stop  lùm,  in  tlio  midst  of  his  course,  bcforc  his  famo  shall  aiise '( 
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Spreacling  thy  locks  of  gokl-yellow  wave 
In  the  east  on  the  face  of  the  clouds, 
Nor  when  (thou)  tremblest  in  the  west, 
At  thy  dusky  doors,  on  the  ocean. 

3G0       Aud  perchauce  thou  art  eveu  as  I, 
At  seasons  stroug,  at  seasons  weak, 
Oiu:  years,  descending  from  the  sky, 
Together  hastiug  to  theii"  close. 
Joy  be  upon  thee,  then,  0  sun  ! 

365  Siuce,  in  thy  youth,  thou  art  stroug,  0  chief ! 

Dark  aud  unpleasiug  is  old  age, 
Like  dim  light  of  a  sickly  moon 
Wlien  she  looks  through  clouds  on  the  pluiu, 
The  hoary  mist  on  the  side  of  caù'us, 
370  The  blast  from  north  ou  the  field, 
The  wayfarer  weaiy  and  slow. 


But  tlio  barJ  hereafter  inay  say,  ■wlieii  lie  seos  tlio  tomli  of  Carthon, 
Fiiigal  took  his  thousan<Is  to  hattle  before  the  nolilc  Carthon  fell. 
Xo  :  liard  of  the  times  to  come  !  thou  shalt  uot  lessen  Fingal's  fame. 
My  heroes  wiU  fìglit  the  youth,  and  Fingal  behold  the  war.  If  he 
overcomes,  I  rush,  iu  my  streugth,  like  the  roaring  stream  of  Cona. 
Who,  of  my  chiefs,  will  meet  tlie  son  of  the  rolling  sea  ì  Many 
are  his  warriors  on  the  eoast ;  and  strong  is  his  ashen  spear ! 

Cathul  rose  iu  his  strength,  the  son  of  the  mighty  Lormar  :  three 
hundred  youths  attend  the  chief,  the  race  of  his  native  streams. 
Feeble  ■\vas  his  arm  against  Carthon ;  he  fell,  and  his  heroes  fled. 
Connal  resumed  the  battle,  but  he  broke  his  heavy  spear  :  iie  lay 
bound  on  the  field  :  Carthon  pursued  his  people. 

"Clesscimmor  !"  said  theking  of  Monxn,  "whereis  thespearof  thy 
strength  ì  "Wilt  thou  behold  Connal  bound ;  tliy  friend,  at  the  stream 
of  Lora  ì  lìise,  in  the  light  of  tliy  steel,  comjjanion  of  valiant  Com- 
lial !   Let  the  youth  of  Balclutha  feel  the  strength  of  Morven's  race." 
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CAKTHOXN. 


He  rose  in  the  strength  of  his  steel,  shaking  his  grizzly  locks.     He 
fitted  the  shield  to  his  side ;  ho  rushed,  in  the  pride  of  ^'alour. 

Carthon  stood  ou  a  rock  ;  he  saw  the  hero  rushing  on.  Ue  loved 
the  dreadful  joy  of  his  face  :  his  strength,  in  the  locks  of  age  ! 
"  Sliall  I  lift  that  gpear,"  he  said,  "  that  never  strikes  hut  once  a  foo  ? 
Or  shall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace,  proservo  the  warrior's  lifc  ? 
Stately  are  his  steps  of  age  !  lovoly  the  remnant  of  his  years  !  1\t- 
haps  it  is  the  husband  of  Moina  ;  the  father  of  car-borne  Carthon. 
Often  have  I  heard  that  he  dwelt  at  the  eclxoing  stream  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clessammor  came,  and  Itfted  high  his 
spear.  The  yoxith  received  it  on  his  shield,  and  spoke  the  words  of 
poace.  "  Warrior  of  the  agod  locks  !  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift  thc 
spear  ì  Hast  thou  uo  son  to  raise  the  shiehl  hefore  his  fether  to 
meet  the  arm  of  youth  ì  Is  tho  spouso  of  thy  love  no  more  ì  or 
weeps  she  over  the  tombs  of  thy  sons  1  Art  thou  of  the  kings  of 
men  ì     What  will  be  the  fame  of  my  sword  shouldst  thou  fall  ì  " 

"  It  wlU  be  great,  tliou  son  of  pride  !  "  begun  tho  tall  Clessamnior. 
"  I  havo  beeu  renowned  iu  battle ;  but  I  nover  told  my  name  to  a 
foe.  Yield  to  me,  son  of  thc  wave,  then  shalt  thou  know  that  the 
mark  of  my  sword  is  in  many  a  field."  "  I  never  yielded,  king  of 
spears  !  "  replied  the  noble  pride  of  Carthon  :  "  I  have  also  fought  in 
war;  I  behold  my  future  fame.  Despiso  mo  not,  thou  chief  of 
men !  my  arm,  my  spear  is  strong.  Eetire  araong  thy  friends,  let 
younger  heroes  fight."  "  Why  dost  thou  wound  my  souir'  replied 
Clessàmmor,  with  atear.  "  Age  does  not  tremble  on  my  hand;  I  still 
can  lift  the  sword.  Shall  I  fly  in  Fingal's  sight ;  in  the  sight  of  hiiu 
I  love  ì     Son  of  the  sea  !    I  never  fled  :  oxalt  thy  pointed  spear." 

They  fought,  liko  two  contending  winds,  that  strive  to  roll  tlie 
wave.  Carthon  haAe  his  spear  to  eiT  ;  he  still  thought  that  the  foe 
was  the  spouso  of  Moina.  He  broko  Clessiuumor's  beamy  spear  in 
twain :  he  scized  his  shining  sword.  But  as  Carthon  was  binding 
the  chief,  the  ehief  drew  tho  dagger  of  his  fiithers.  Ho  saw  tlie 
foe's  uncovored  sido ;  and  oponed,  there,  a  woun<I. 

Fingal  saw  Clessdmmor  low :  he  moved  in  tho  sound  of  Iiis  .steel. 
The  host  stood  silcnt  in  his  jiresence ;  they  turned  their  oyes  tu  tlu^ 
king.  Ho  came,  like  the  sullen  noise  of  a  storm,  boforo  the  winds 
arise  :  the  huntor  hears  it  in  tho  vale,  and  retircs  to  the  cavo  of  tho 
rock.  Carthon  stood  in  his  i)lace  :  thc  blood  is  rushing  dovm  his 
side  :  he  saw  the  coming  down  of  the  king;  his  hopca  of  fame  arose  ; 
but  jìale  was  his  cheek  ;  his  hair  flew  loose,  liis  helmet  shook  on 
high  :  tho  force  of  Carthon  failod ;  but  liis  soul  was  strong. 
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Fingal  lieheLl  tlie  liero's  13101x1  ;  lie  stopped  tlie  uplifted  spear. 
•'  Yield,  kiug  of  swords  ! "  said  Comhal's  son  ;  '•  I  behold  thy  hlood. 
Thou  hast  been  mighty  in  battle  ;  and  thy  fame  .shall  never  fade." 
"  Ait  thou  the  king  so  far  renowned  !  "  replieil  the  car-borne  C'arthon. 
"  ^Vrt  thou  that  light  of  death  that  frighten.s  the  kings  of  the  world  ? 
But  vrhj  should  Carthou  ask  ?  for  lie  is  like  the  stream  of  his  hills  ; 
strong  as  a  river  in  his  course  ;  swift  as  the  eagle  of  heaven.  0  that 
I  had  fouglit  with  the  king ;  that  my  fame  might  be  great  in  song  ! 
tliat  the  hunter,  beholding  my  tomb,  might  .say  he  fought  with  the 
raighty  Fingal.  But  Carthon  dies  unknown  ;  he  has  poured  out  liis 
force  on  the  weak." 

"  But  thou  shalt  not  die  iinkuown,"  replied  the  king  of  woody 
Morven.  "  !My  bards  are  inany,  0  Carthon  !  Their  songs  descend 
to  future  times.  The  children  of  years  to  come  shall  hear  the  fame 
of  Carthon,  when  they  sit  round  the  burning  oak,  and  the  night  is 
.spent  in  songs  of  old.  The  hunter,  sitting  in  the  heath,  shall  hear 
the  rustling  blast  ;  and,  raising  his  eyes,  behold  the  rock  where 
Carthon  fell.  He  shall  turn  to  his  son,  and  show  the  place  where 
the  mighty  fought ;  '  There  the  king  of  Balclutha  fought  like  the 
strength  of  a  thousand  streams.'  " 

Joy  rose  in  Carthon's  face :  lie  lifted  his  heavy  eyes.  He  gave 
liis  sword  to  Fingal,  to  lie  within  his  hall,  that  the  memory  of  Bal- 
clutha's  king  might  remain  in  Morven.  The  battle  ceased  along 
the  field  ;  the  bard  had  sung  the  song  of  peace.  The  chiefs  gathered 
round  the  falling  Carthon  ;  they  heard  his  words  with  sighs.  Silent 
they  leaned  on  their  spears,  while  Balclutha's  hero  spoke.  His  hair 
sighed  in  the  wind,  and  his  voice  was  sad  and  low. 

"King  of  Morven,"  Carthon  said,  "I  fall  in  the  midst  of  my  course. 
A  foreign  tomb  receives,  in  youth,  the  last  of  Reuthàmir's  raee. 
Darkness  dwells  in  Balclutha ;  the  shadows  of  grief  in  Crathmo. 
But  raise  my  remembranoe  on  the  banks  of  Lora,  where  my  fathers 
dwelt.  Perhaps  the  husband  of  Moina  will  moum  over  his  fallen 
Carthon."  His  words  reached  the  heart  of  Clessàmmor  :  he  fell,  in 
silence,  on  his  son.  The  host  stood  darkened  around  :  no  voice  is 
on  the  plain.  Night  came  :  the  moon,  from  the  east,  looked  on  the 
mournful  field  ;  but  still  they  stood,  like  a  silent  grove  that  lifts  its 
head  on  Gormal,  when  the  loud  wiiids  are  laid,  and  dark  autumn  is 
on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mounied  above   Carthou ;    on   the  fourth   his 
father  died.     In  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock  they  lie  ;  a  dim  ghost 
defends  their  tomb.     There  lovely  Moina  is  often  seen  ;  when  the 
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simbeam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all  around  is  dark.  There  she  is 
seen,  Malvina  !  but  not  like  the  daugliters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes 
are  from  the  stranger's  land  ;  and  she  is  stUl  alone  ! 

Fingal  was  sad  for  Cai-thon  ;  he  commanded  his  bards  to  mark 
the  day,  -when  shado^vy  autiimn  retumed  :  and  often  did  they  mark 
the  day,  and  sing  the  hero's  praise.  "  Who  comes  so  dark  from 
ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  shadowy  cloiid  ì  Death  is  trembling  in 
his  hand  !  his  eyes  are  flames  of  fire  !  Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's 
heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon,  king  of  swords  !  The  people  falJ  !  see 
how  he  strides,  like  the  sulien  ghost  of  IMorven  !  But  there  he  lies 
a  goodJy  oak,  which  sudden  blasts  overturned  !  When  shalt  thou 
rise,  Balclutha's  joy  ?  Wlien,  Carthon,  shalt  thou  arise  ì  Who 
comes  so  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  shadowy  cloud  ì " 
Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning : 
Ossian  often  joined  their  voice,  and  added  to  their  song.  My  soul 
has  been  mournful  for  Carthon ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth : 
and  thou,  0  Clessammor  !  where  is  thy  dwelling  in  the  wind  ?  Has 
the  youth  forgot  his  wound  ì  Flies  he,  on  clouds,  with  thee  ì  I  feel 
the  sun,  O  ^Malvina  !  leave  me  to  my  rest.  Perhaps  they  may  come 
to  my  dreams  ;  I  think  I  hear  a  feelJe  voice  !  The  beam  of  heaven 
delights  to  shine  on  tlie  grave  of  Carthon  :  I  feel  it  warm  around  ! 
0  tliou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  niy  fathers  ! 
Whence  aro  tliy  beams,  0  sun  !  thy  everlasting  light  ì  Thou  comest 
forth  in  thy  awful  beauty ;  the  stars  hide  themselves  in  the  sky ; 
the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  westerii  wave.  But  tliou  thy- 
self  movest  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  ì  The 
oaks  of  tlie  moimtains  fall ;  the  mountains  themselves  decay  with 
years ;  the  ocean  slirinks  and  grows  again  ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in 
heaven  ;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  brightncss 
of  thy  eourse.  Wlien  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests  ;  when 
thunder  rolls  and  liglitning  flies  ;  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from 
the  clouds,  and  laughest  at  tho  storm.  But  to  Ossian  thou  lookest 
in  vain,  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more  ;  whether  thy  yellow 
hair  flows  on  the  eastern  clouds,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of 
the  west.  But  thou  art  perbaps,  liko  me,  for  a  season ;  thy  years 
will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sI(k'I)  in  thy  clouds,  careless  of  the 
voice  of  the  morning.  Exult  then,  0  sun  !  in  thc  strength  of  thy 
youth  !  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely  ;  it  is  like  thn  glimmering  light 
of  the  moon  when  it  shines  through  bmken  flnuds,  and  the  mist  is 
on  the  hills  :  the  bla.st  of  north  is  on  thi'  pliiin  ;  tlie  traveller  shrinks 
in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 
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Balclutha,  Baile  -  Cluathaì,  "  the  tuwn  of  Clyde,"  believod  to 
liave  been  a  name  for  Bede's  Alduyih,  "  the  rock  of  Clyde,"  the 
modem  Diimbarton  —  in  Gaelic  caHeà  Dun-Breafutin  or  Dìin-Bhrea- 
tuinn,  "  the  fort  of  Britaùi " — which  formed  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom  of  the  Strath-Clyde  Britons  until  their  overthrow  by  Kenneth 
ilacAlpin. 

Laing  says  that  there  could  lie  no  such  place  as  Balclutha  iu  tlie 
days  of  Cu-hal,  because  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  it.  Without  refer- 
ring  to  the  ahnost  countless  number  of  names  by  which,  according 
to  Mr  Skene,  this  ancient  fortress  was  known,  it  is  enough  to  answer 
that  Ptolemy  does  not  enumerdtc  either  all  the  towns  or  all  the  tribes 
of  Caledonia,  and  that  liis  account  is  notoriouslj-  defcctive  and  inac- 
curate. 

It  is,  again,  said  that  Balchitha  could  not  be  the  modern  Dumbar- 
ton,  because  Dumbarton  lay  within  the  Eoman  province.  But  it  would 
require  a  far  more  minute  account  of  the  Roman  occupation  than  we 
possess  to  give  this  objection  any  weight.  Xotwithstanding  the  line  of 
forts  raised  by  Agricola,  and  the  turf  rampart  subsequently  built  in  their 
Une  by  LolHus  LTrbicus  about  a.d.  145,  the  Emperor  Severus,  after  his 
disastrous  raid  into  Caledonia  in  210,  contented  himself  with  rebuilding 
the  wall  of  Hadrian,  between  the  friths  of  Tyne  and  Solway.  It  was 
not  tiU  the  year  367  that  Theodosius  restored  what  is  caUed  Agricola's 
AVall,  and  established  the  Eoman  power  over  the  province  of  Valentia. 
In  such  a  long  interval  of  years,  there  siirelj-  is  room  enough  for  the 
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occupation  of  Balclutlia  by  a  Britisli  cliief ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation  that  the  somewhat  remarkable  (lescription  of  the  town  given  at 
linc  105  of  the  poem,  "the  hill  of  plains,"  is  very  applicahle  to  Dimibar- 
ton,  whose  rock  rises  so  abruptly  and  conspicuously  in  the  midst  of  very 
level  ground. 

It  must,  however,  as  abeady  observcd,  be  kept  in  remembrance  that 
the  genuineness  of  these  poems  depends  in  no  degree  on  the  system  of 
clironology  or  topography  adojited  by  Macpherson. 

Car-hon,  CartlwHii. — This  name  would,  in  the  Gaelic  of  the  present 
day,  be  translated  "  winding  wave,"  or  the  "  winding  of  waves."  Mac- 
pherson,  however,  says  that  it  means  "  noise  "  or  "  roar  of  waves  ;  "  and 
that  the  storm  which  drove  the  father  Clessamor  to  sea  led  to  the  be- 
stowing  this  name  on  the  son.  With  this  meaning,  the  nanie  would 
now  be  written  Gàir-tlwnn  ;  and  the  use  of  the  C  provcs  Macpherson's 
form  to  be  ancient ;  for  it  is  abundantly  known  that  in  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages,  at  least,  the  hard  consonants  preceded  the  use  of  the  soft  ones. 

Carhon,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  was  the  son  of  Clessamor  and  Moina, 
and  grandson  of  Eurmar,  chief  of  Balclutha. 

Clessamor,  Clenm-mhrn,  "  great  feats,"  or  "  heroic  deods,"  the  nanie 
of  a  chief  who  dwelt  at  Lora.  He  was  tlie  maternal  uncle  of  Fingal, 
and  father  of  Car-hon. 

Clutiia,  Chiijil,  or  Cluathai,  the  old  namc  of  the  rivcr  Clj'de,  wliich 
has  been  Latinised  into  "  Clotta."  The  root  of  this  name  is  proliably 
to  bo  found  in  Chiimìi  or  Clbimh,  signifying  "down,"  "fur,"  or  "wool," 
from  wliich  we  havc  an  adjective  still  in  common  iise,  Clkfh'or  {Cht-oi'), 
signifying  "  wann,"  "  snug,"  "  oomfortable."  According  to  this  deri- 
vation,  the  Cììifh-ai  signifies  "  the  warm  "  or  "  well-sheltered  river,"  a 
name  very  applicable  to  the  Clyde. 

Garmallar,  probably  signifying  "rough"  and  "  wild,"  tho  name  of 
a  mountain  near  Lora,  Clessamnr's  dwellLug-pIaoe. 

MoiNA,  il/(((j;(a,  lìVulyMy  Muiifh  iiini,  "  tlie  Kcift"  or  "  teuder  onc," 
davightcr  of  Kunnar,  wife  of  Clcssamor,  and  mother  of  ('ar-hon. 

Morna,  Miiirn,  "  love,"  or  "  loved  one,"  the  mother  of  Fingal,  and 
sister  of  Clessamor. 
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OssiAN,  a  name  written  in  so  many  ways  tliat  it  is  needless  to  enu- 
merate  or  discuss  tliem.  I  follow  that  which  is  estahlished  by  Mac- 
pherson.  It  is  uniformly  pronounced  "  Oshen  "  by  Higlilanders,  and 
the  second  syllable  has  been  conuected  with  seinn,  "to  sing."  It  is 
superfluous  to  state  that  he  is  the  Homer  alike  of  Caledonia_and  of 
Ireland.  I  am  not  to  discuss~IIere  ìhe  respective  claims  of  the  two 
countries  to  him ;  but  it  is  worth  ob.ser\-ing,  that  while  the  Irish, 
according  to  the  habit  of  their  language,  which  generaUy  accents  the 
last  syllable  of  the  word,  pronounce  this  celebrated  name  "  Oshèèn," 
it  occurs  in  the  book  of  tlie  Dean  of  Lismore  as  it  is  stiU  pronounced 
in  the  Highlands,  with  the  last  syllable  short,  "  Oshen  " — proving  that 
it  has  been  familiar  to  the  Caledonians  as  a  native  word  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years. 

RuRMAR.  or  Rfuthfiiiiir.  prinrc  of  Balohitha,  aiid  fithcr  of  Mniua. 
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'  "  Fled  has  the  deer  froni  the  edge  of  the  cairn." 

The  deer  fled  from  the  spirit  whioh  guarded  the  tomb  of  Car-hon ; 
and  it  is  to  this  day  a  common  belief  that,  ■when  any  of  the  lower 
animals — particuhirly  horses  or  dogs — show  signs  of  terror  where  no 
causes  for  it  can  be  seen  by  man,  they  are  startled  by  behokling  some 
ghostly  sight. 

-  "  ried  fi'oni  tlie  field  of  dauntk^ss  deeds." 
"  Theich  air  raon  uan  cruadalaeh  gniomh." 

This  is  a  form  of  expression  frequent  in  Ossian,  placing  the  adjective 
before  the  substantive,  nan  làn  hliroilleach  òìgh,  &c.,  and  has  been 
challenged  as  contrary  to  Gaehc  usage.  No  oue  would  use  these  long 
adjectives  before  nouns  in  the  present  day,  though  monosyllabic 
adjectives  are  thus  treated.  Muile  ium  àrd  hheann  ;  Fear  nam  mòr 
ghnìomh,  &c.,  are  in  everyday  use.  And  seeing  we  have  so  few  okl  MSS. 
whereby  to  test  this  usage,  we  are  not  in  circumstances  to  condemn  it. 

''  "  Oft  over  Carron  did  we  wend, 
To  the  land  of  duskiest  foes." 

The  river  Carron,  as  formerly  observed,  is  said  to  have  formed  a  part 
of  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Caledonian  temtories  ;  and  it 
is  deserving  of  remark  that  the  description  here  given  of  the  fucs  as 
"  duskiest,"  corresj)(inds  with  the  appearance  which  the  natives  of  Italy 

wiiulil  ]jre.sent  to  tlie  Cak'donians. 

''  "  Snowy-bosom  of  brave  fricnds." 
"  Urla  shncachda  nan  dàindi  treun." 

See  notc  19  to  "  Carric-'l'liura"  nii  thr  varinus  mcaning.'i  of  tlio  tcrm 
dàimh. 
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*  "  And  ■winding  walls,  in  a  dusky  skift'." 
It  is  ■worth  remarking  that  "  boats  "  are  generally,  if  not  uniformly, 
descrihed   in    Gaelic  poetry  as   dark-coloured,   and  Homer  repeatedly 
describes  the  Greek  vessels  in  similar  terms. 

"*  "  A  youth  Tvho  bent  liis  course  to  Moina." 
"  Og  a  dh'iinich  a  thriall  do  Mhaona." 

This  is  a  line  'which  I  think  may  be  justly  condenmed  as  bad  Gaelic. 
The  verb  imieh,  "go,"  or  "to  go,"  is,  in  Gaelic,  as  in  all  other  lan- 
guages,  necessarily  intransitive  ;  but  here  it  is  used  transitively.  Again, 
the  preposition  do  is  used  when  speaking  of  going  to  a  place,  not  when 
going  towards  a  person.  I  notice  that  in  a  similar  misuse  of  it  in  "  Ca- 
Lodin"  (Duan  I.  line  8)  bothE.  ilaclachlan  and  Dr  Maclauchlan  rightly 
change  it  into  gu,  which  I  have  done  here  and  in  other  places  where  the 
same  construction  occurs.  I  have  otherwise  left  the  line  as  I  found  it ; 
but  the  foUowing  very  slight  alteration,  though  not  making  it  elegant 
Gaelic,  would  improve  it  much — 

"  Og  a  dh'imich,  'n  a  thriall,  gu  Jlaona." 

'  Macpherson  has  a  note  on  this  passage  which  deseiTes  remark. 
"The  word  in  theoriginal  here  rendered  by  '  restless  wanderer '  is  Scuta, 
which  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Scoti  of  the  Eomans,  an  opprobrious 
name  imposed  by  the  Britons  on  the  Caledonians,  on  account  of  their 
continual  incursions  into  their  country."  In  the  Gaelic,  no  such  word 
as  Scuta  occurs. 

"  Foar-astair  nan  gleann  gun  raou," 

is  literaUy,  as  I  have  rendered  it — 

"  The  traveller  of  the  glens  without  a  plain  ;  " 
i.e.,  rugged  glens.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  !Macpherson  either  had 
two  different  copies  of  the  poem  before  him,  or  that  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  he  took  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  his  original. 
Much  leaming  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  in  tracing  the  etymo- 
logy  of  Scofits,  Scuta,  &c.  In  aU  probabUity  it  is  the  same  word  as 
the  old  Scythus  or  Shufhos,  the  well-known  "  Scythian." 

*  "  Amid  thousands,  though  the  brave  ones  be  duslcy." 
"Measg  mhìltean,  ge  ciar  na  trèin." 
The  three  Gaelic  editions  before  me  give  this  reading — ciar,  signify- 
ing  "  dark,"  or   "  dusky.'"     Not\vithstanding  this,  I  have  ventured  to 
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suljstitute  tlie  wnnl  cinit,  "  ili.stant,"  '•  i'ar  nfiV'  iind  I  tliink  tlie  altera- 
tion  will  neccssarily  conimend  itself  to  every  reader.  The  "  stranger  " 
alleges  tliat  Clessamor's  IjolJness  arose  from  the  fact  that  Fingal  and  his 
hundreds  -were  near  at  haud  to  support  him.  He  answers  that  he  rests 
entirely  on  his  own  prowess,  aud  professes  himself  ready  for  the  com- 
bat,  though  alone  among  thousands.  It  is  difhcult  to  imagine  what 
bearing  the  complexiou  of  his  brave  friends,  ^vhether  "  dusky "  or 
"  fair,"  has  upou  this  resolve.  But  if  we  read  "  distant "  for  "  dusky," 
his  words  become  iutelligible.  He  is  ready  to  eugage  his  advereary, 
although  his  frieuds  are  "  far  away."  Besides  this  strong  interual  evi- 
dence,  I  have  the  authority  of  Macpherson's  Euglish  to  support  me  in 
the  chauge.  He  says,  "  Though  the  valiant  are  distant  far  ;  "  and  Mac- 
gregor  follows  him  iu  this.  Cian  must  have  been  the  reading  before 
Macpherson ;  and  ciar,  reudering  the  line  meaningless,  must  be  a 
typographical  error. 

*•  "Thou  son  of  the  stream-forsaken  Chitha." 

"  'Mhic  Chluthai  o  'n  do  threig  an  sruth." 

"  Fili  Cluthse  quem  non  deserit  flumen." 

This   is  Macfarlan's  translation ;  but  eutirely  at  variance   with  tlie 

Gaelic,  if  there  be  any  meanLug  at  all  in  it.     The  line  is  an  obscure 

one  ;   but  it  certaiuly  speaks  of  the  Clyde  as  that  from  ■wliich  the 

stream  has  "  departed,"   or  "  failcd."     I  render  it  "  stream-forsakeu," 

taking  the  expression  as  synouymous  with  what  is  said  previously  in 

line  93— 

"  f'hitliai  nan  snith  sèimh. " 

"  ('lutlia  fluentorum  lenium." 

"  C'lutha  of  tlie  gentle  or  shiggish  streams." 

'"  "  Bending  sad  eyelids  from  on  liigh  " — 

literally,  "  from  the  sky" — i.e.,  Moina,  stauding  on  the  bank,  looked 
down  tii  his  ìioat. 

"  "  To  the  laud  of  the  great  clouds." 
"  Gu  talamli  nan  stuadh  mòr." 
Stitadh,  or  ntuayh,  is  generally  trauslated  "wave  ;"  it  signifies,  }iow- 
ever,  as  aheady  observcd,  any  high  object,  and  is  very  ofteu  apjjhed  to 
the  "  gable  of  a  house."  In  the  Gaelic  Biblc,  Soug  of  Solomon,  iii.  6,  we 
have  " ijHlars  oi smoktì"  rendercd  "stuaghau  deataich  ;"  and  in  Stewart's 
translation  of  the  "  Address  to  the  Sun  "  (So'ciety's  edition  of  '  Ossian,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  49G),  we  have  the  word  trauslated   "cloud."    I  think  that, 
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in  tlie  line  before  us,  "  tlie  laml  of  great  cloiKÌs  "  gives  a  Letter  meaning 
than  either  "  land  of  great  -waves"  or^land  of  great  peaks,"  though 
either  of  these  is  quite  waiTantahle. 

1-  "  The  sunbeams  of  days  that  are  gone, 

The  ■womanly  joy  of  the  men  'who  have  been." 
These  lines,  ■whieh  are  translated  most  Hterally,  present  a  remarkable 
picture  of  the  dignity  and  purity  -n-hich  the  poet  associated  with  -(vomen. 
Banail  expresses  morethan  its  correspouding  English  term  "womanly," 
and  suggests  Wordsworth's  grand  idea  of 

"  A  pcrfect  woman,  nobly  planued,"  &c. 

^'  "  A  phautom-form  who  loves  (our)  fame." 
"Tannas  faoiu,  do-n  annsa  cliu." 
"  Spectrum  vanum  cui  est  amor  fama." 

Thus  Macfarlan  translates  literally  ;  ilacpherson  makes  it,  "  Some 
ghost  the  friend  of  Fingal ; "  and  Jlacgregor,  "  Some  ghost  that  loves 
our  fame."  In  all  probability  this  last  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  ILne; 
for  ■warning  Fingal  of  his  danger  must  be  regarded  as  a  friendly  act  ; 
but  receiving  the  words  iu  this  meauing  would  imply  changing  the 
GaeUc  text  to 

"  Tannas  faoin  le-n  anns'  ar  cliu." 

I  consider  this  a  desirable  change,  yet  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave 
the  line  in  its  present  obscurity,  because  there  is  notliing  Ln  it  either 
self-contradictory  or  opposed  to  the  context. 

^■'  "  Like  foam-cloud  wave  fuU  charged  -with  fire  and  sound." 

This  is  one  of  those  very  striking  pictures  which  demonstrate  that  the 
poet  drew  from  nature  ;  and  also  drew  a  picture  which  no  landsman,  as 
Macpherson  was,  eould  ever  paint.  Jlacdonald,  in  his  "  Blrlinn,"  which, 
as  a  sea-song,  is  unmatched  in  GaeUc — perhaps  not  surpassed  in  English 
— uses  stronger  epithets  in  describing  the  terrors  of  a  storm  than  are 
to  be  found  in  Ossiau ;  but  nowhere  does  he  give  in  so  few  words  a 
description  so  very  graphic  as  we  have  in  this  and  the  two  foUowing 
lines.  Xo  one  ìvhose  boat  has  been  tossed  at  night  among  moimtain- 
waves  wtII  easUy  forget  the  awe  with  wliich  he  viewed  them  as  they 
rose  with  their  sides  sheeted  in  fire,  their  tops  crested  with  a  cloud  of 
foam,  while  they  roared  as  if  for  prey.  Macpherson's  translation  here 
is  very  meagi'e,  if  it  be  not  uninteUigible. 
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^^  "  In  Cona  stood  tlie  uic'n  in  wratli." 

"  Air  Còna  sheas  na  fir  'iinìfranch." 

Macplierson  and  others  translate  the  ■woTÙ./raoch  here  Ly  "  heatlier." 

I  have  poiuted  out  in  note  IG  in  "  Carric-Tliura  "  its  secoudary  signifi- 

cation  of  "  auger,"  "  ^VTath ; "  aud  I  thiuk  this  gives  a  better  meaning 

here  tliau  to  say  that 

"  The  men  stood  iii  Cnna  on  ln'atluT." 

'"  "They  show  to  their  sons  each  spear 
From  the  far  hmd  of  valiant  foes." 

"  It  was  the  custoni  amoug  the  aucient  Scots  to  exchauge  anns  with 
their  guests,  and  those  arms  were  preserved  long  in  the  ditferent  fami- 
lies  as  monumeuts  of  the  frieudship  which  suhsisted  hetween  their 
ancestors."- — Macplierson. 

Laing  thinks  it  cpiite  euough  to  dispose  of  this  assertiou  to  say  tliat 
it  is  borrowed  from  Homer's  account  of  tlie  exchauge  of  arms  between 
Diomede  aud  (ìlaucus,  though  Macphersou  himself  jioiuts  out  the  Greek 
passage  as  similar  to  what  is  said  by  Ossian.  I  believe,  however,  that 
traces  of  this  ouce  grave  and  important  ceremouy  of  interchanging 
weapons  have  remained  in  the  Higlilands  to  a  recent  period,  in  what 
came  iu  course  of  time  to  be  caUed  lomlaid  Bhiodag,  "  exchange  of 
dirks,"  a  practice  to  which  convivial  parties  sometimes  liad  recoui'SQ  iu 
order  to  pass  the  eveuing.  Laclilan  Mackinnon,  a  Skye  bard,  who  lived 
in  the  begiuuing  of  last  ceutury,  lias  preserved  a  very  ludicrous  accouut 
of  this  pastime  in  his  wcU-knowu  soug  of  "  Sgian  an  sprogain  cliàim." 

Like  tliis,  we  have  in  the  so-caUed  "  sword-dauce,"  so  ofteu  oxhibited 
at  "  Highland  gatherings,"  a  poor  wretched  remuant  of  the  anoient 
sword-dauce,  which  hehl  as  important  a  phice  amoug  our  remote  ances- 
tors  as  lUd  the  "  saltatio  armata"  auKJUg  the  Eomaus,  or  the  "  Pyrrhic 
dance  "  among  the  Greeks. 

'"  "  For  thy  sleep  in  the  moor  'of  great  Bens." 
lu  GaeUc,  'an  cathair  nam  mòr  hheann,  wliich  Macfarlau  translates, 
"  in  catliedra  magnorum  moutium."  Mac])hersou  ignores  tlie  word,  as  he 
geueraUy  does  every  dilticulty;  but  both  tho  rliytlim  aud  tlie  meauLng 
obviously  require  that  Iho  word  should  be  càihar,  siguifying  "mossy  "  or 
"moory  grouud," — and  I  have  made  it  so.  It  evidently  rliymi's  with 
màiìiair,  aud  must  have  the  first  syUable  long. 
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'  After  an  aiUlress  to  Mah-iua,  tlie  daughter  of  Toscar,  Ossian  proceeds  to 
relate  his  own  expedition  to  Fuàrfed,  an  island  of  Scandinavia.  Mal- 
orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed,  being  hard  pressed  in  war  by  Ton-thormod,  chief 
of  Sar-dronlo  (who  had  demanded  in  vain  the  daughtcr  of  Mal-orchol  in 
marriage),  Fingal  sent  Ossian  to  his  aid.  Ossian,  on  the  day  after  his 
arrival,  came  to  battle  with  Ton-thormod,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Mal- 
orchol  offers  his  daughter  Oina-morul  to  Ossian  ;  but  he,  discovering  her 
passion  for  Ton-thormod,  generously  surrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and 
brings  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings." — M. 
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Mar  ghluaiseas  solus  speur  fo  scleò 
Air  Làrmon  mòr  a's  uaine  tom  ; 
Mar  sin  thig  sgcul  nan  triatli  nach  beò 
Air  m'  anam  'us  an  oidhche  trom. 
5  'N  uair  thrèigeas  filiclli  caoin  a  mhùiru, 
A  chL\rsach  chiuil  's  au  talla  àrd ; 
Thig  guth  gu  cluais  Oisein  o  'chìd, 
MosgLidh  auma  'au  tìu*  nam  bàrd. 
'S  e  guth  nam  liliadhna  'thuit  a  th'  ann, 

10  'Tioual  uile  a  nall  le  'n  gnìomh. 
Glacam-sa  na  sgeulan  nach  faun, 
Cuiream  siòs  iad  'am  fonn  gun  ghìomh. 
Cha  shruth  'tha  dorcha  fonn  an  righ, 
'N  uair  dh'  eircas  e  measg  strì  uan  teud ; 

15  0  làimh-ghil  'an  Lìitha  nam  frìth^ — ■ 
Malmhìna,  cruth  cllth  gun  bheud  ! 
A  Lutha  nan  teud  a's  ghxine  fuaim  ! 
Gun  sàmhchair  air  do  cliruachan  àrd. 


As  flies  the  unconstaiit  sun,  over  Lannon's  grassy  hill ;  so  pass  the 
tales  of  old,  aloug  my  soul,  1)y  niglit  !  When  liards  are  removod  to 
their  place ;  wlien  harps  are  hung  in  Selma's  hall ;  then  comes  a 
voice  to  Ossian,  and  awakes  his  soul !     It  is  the  voice  of  years  that 
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As  moves  the  liglit  of  lieaven  under  mist 
On  Larmon  great  of  gi-eenest  knoll, 
So  comes  the  tale  of  chiefs  who  live  no  more, 
On  my  soul  in  the  deep  of  night. 
5  Wheu  leaves  the  gentle  bard  his  joy, 
His  timcfid  harp,  iu  lofty  hall, 
Comes  a  voice  from  behind  to  Ossian's  ear, 
Kindling  in  his  soul  the  spirit  of  tlie  bards.^ 
'Tis  the  voice  of  the  years  that  are  gone, 

10  Crowding  all  back,  with  their  deeds. 
Grasp  I  the  not  unworthy  tales, 
And  theni  record  in  truthful  song. 
No  darksome  stream  is  the  strain  of  the  king, 
When,  'mid  the  striving  chords,  it  rises  high 

15  From  the  White  hand  in  woody  Lutha — 
Malvina  of  the  fair  and  faultless  form. 
Tuneful  Lutha  of  sweetest  sound, 
No  silence  (is)  amid  thy  lofty  peaks, 


The  memoi-y 
of  the  deeds 
of  the  past 
flaslies  on 
Ossian's  soul, 
and  he 
resolves  to 
record  them 


He  asks  Mal- 
vina  to  aid 
him  with  her 
harp  in  reeal- 
ling  the  years 
that  had  gone. 


are  gone  !  tliey  roll  before  me,  ■with  all  their  deeds  !  I  seize  the 
tales,  as  they  pass,  and  pour  them  forth  in  song.  Nor  a  troubled 
stream  is  the  song  of  the  king ;  it  is  like  the  risLng  of  music  from 
Lutha  of  the  strings.     Lutha  of  maiiy  strings,  not  silent  are  the 
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11  Warlike 
mien  ;  lit. 
bristbj  mien, 
(>r,  appcar- 
ance. 


'N  iiair  sliiìiblilas  geal-làmli  ua  stuaini 

20  Air  clàrsaicli  fo  dluiau  uaui  liàrd. 

'Sboluis  uan  smaoiutcan  dorcba  truagb, 
'Tba  'tarruiug  suas  air  m'  auam  dall  ; 
A  nigbean  Tboscair  uan  ceanu-bbeairt  cruaidb, 
Thoir  cluas  do  cbaoin  f  buaim  'tba  mall ! 

25  Gairm  -sa  air  ais  gu  luatb 

Na  bliadbna  gun  tuar  a  bb'  aun. 

'An  làitliean  an  rigli  'bu  cliolgacb  snuagb," 
Mo  cbiablian,  'u  an  dual  mar  cbuacb  nan  òigb, 
Slieall  mi  air  C'atbliuue  nau  stuadb, 

30  0  dbruim  a'  cbuain,  fo  gbruaim  guu  cbeò. 
M'  astar  gu  innis  Fuarfead  tliall, 
Mòr  cboiUe  nan  cranii  's  an  t-sàil. 
Cbuir  rìgb  nan  sonu  air  toun  mo  lann, 
Le  beum  nacb  fann,  gu  uàimbdean  rìgli 

35  Mbalorclioil  nam  fuar-fead  crauu, 
Fear-cuirme  nacb  robb  gauu  'an  s\tb. 
Gbluais  còmbrag  o  cbuan  mu'n  triatb. 

'An  cala  Cboileid  tbrus  mi  mo  sbeol, 
Cbuir  mi  'n  Lann  gu  fear  mòr  nam  fleagb  ; 
40  Db'  aitbnicb  es'  ard-.sbuaicbeantas  nan  seòd, 
Agus  db'  eiricb  le  mbrcbuis  a  sbleagb. 
Db'imicb  triatb  o  'tballa  àrd, 
Gblac  csau  mo  làmb  le  fìamli: 


streamy  rocks,  ■wlien  tlie  wliite  liauds  of  Malvina  move  iipon  thc 
harp  !  Liglit  of  the  shadowy  thoughts,  that  fly  across  my  soul, 
(laughtci'  of  Toscai"  of  liehuets,  wilt  thou  not  hear  the  songl  We 
call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have  rollcd  away  ! 

It  was  in  tho  days  of  the  king,  whilc  yet  my  locks  were  young, 
that  I  rnarkcd  Con-cathlin  on  liigli,  from  ocean's  mighty  wave.     My 
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Wlien  mov'es  tlie  White  hand  of  pureness 
20  Over  the  harp  with  song  of  bards. 

Thou  light  of  the  dark,  unhappy  thoughts, 
Which  upwards  trail  o'er  my  blind  soul — 
Daughter  of  Toscar  of  steel-helmets  hard, 
Listen  to  the  geutle  sound  and  slow  ! 
25  Do  thou  swiftly  recaE 

The  faded  years  which  have  been. 

In  days  of  the  king  of  warlike  mien," 
Waved  my  locks  as  those  of  maidens.- 
I  looked  to  Ca-Iinnè  of  waves, 

30  From  ocean's  ridge  in  cloudless  storm. 
My  course  to  Fuarfed's  far-off  isle — 
Great  grove  of  trees  amid  the  maiu. 
The  king  of  brave  ones  sent  my  sword  to  sea, 
With  mightful  blow  against  the  foes  of  King 

35  Malorcol,  of  cold-whistling  woods, 
A  feast-man  generous  in  j^eace. 
From  ocean,  couflict  came  arouud  the  prince. 

In  Coiled  bay  I  furled  my  sail ; 
I  sent  my  sword  to  the  great  one  of  feasts. 
40  The  noble  badge  of  the  brave  he  knew, 
And  in  pride  raised  high  his  spear. 
From  his  lofty  haU  came  forth  the  prince, 
And  with  emotion  grasped  my  hand. 


couise  was  towards  the  isle  of  FuarfeJ,  woody  dweller  of  seas  !  Fin- 
gal  had  sent  me  to  the  aiJ  of  Jlal-orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  for 
war  was  around  him,  and  our  fathers  haJ  met  at  the  feast. 

In  Col-coUed  I  bound  my  sads  !  I  sent  niy  sword  to  Mal-orchol 
of  sheUs.  He  knew  the  signal  of  Alhion,  and  his  joy  arose.  He 
came  from  his  owu  high  hall,  anJ  seized  my  hand  in  grief.     "  Why 

VOL.  I.  Q 


Fingal  had 
sent  hiin  wheu 
young  to 
assist  Malor- 
col,  king  of 
Fuarfed. 


He  landed  in 
C'oiled  bay, 
and  seiit  his 
sword  to 
Malorcol,  who 
L^ame  forth  to 
welconic  liini. 
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"  C'  uime  tLàiuig  sìol  Mliorbheiuu  nam  bàrd 
45  Gu  cluine  gun  chàil,  gun  ghnìomh  ? 

Tonnthormod  nan  lann  geur,  's  nan  sleagh, 
Fear-cuii'm  ag\is  fleagh  'an  Sardronlo, 
Dh'  iadh  a  shiiil  mu  m'  nighin  chaoin, 
Oigh-nam-mòr-shìd  a's  glaine  ìu-hi. 
50  DIi'  iarr  es',  's  dhiìdt  mis'  an  òigh  ; 

Le  mòrchuis  bha  ar  sinns're  fo  nàimhdeas. 
Thàiuig  e  le  còmhrag  'bu  chòrr, 
Gu  Fuarfead  nan  seòl  le  gàmhLas  ; 
Thaom  c  mo  shluagh  air  mo  shluagh. 
55  C'  uime  thàinig  gu  tuath  an  triath, 
Gu  duiue,  's  e  'tuiteam  guu  ghuìomh  1 " 


o  Remembers 
thee  ;  lit. 
there  h  mem- 
ory  on  thee. 
So,  1.  67, 
Our  friends 
are  not  for- 
gotten — our 
frkndt  are  not 
furgetfulneat. 


"  Cha  d'thàiuig  mar  bhaLacLan  nco-tlu'eun 
A  cLoimLead  guu  f  Leum  air  strì ; 
TLa  cuimLue  do  'n  mLòr  rlgL  ort  fein," 

60  'S  air  do  cLuirmibL  gun  bLeud  'au  sith. 
TLàiuig  an  lìgli  o  àrd  tLonn  sìos, 
Air  innis  nam  frìtL  's  nan  cranu ; 
CLa  bu  nial  tLu  'am  meadLon  nan  sìan, 
BLa  fleagh,  bha  fial,  bha  dàn. 

65  'S  e  furan,  a  thriath,  'thog  mo  Lmn ; 

'S  math  gu-m  fairich  do  nàimhdeau  a  càiL 
Ni-n  dì-chuimhn  ar  càirdean  'an  àm, 
Ge  fada  sinn  thall  air  sàU." 


comes  the  race  of  hcroes  to  a  faUms  kùig  1  Ton-thormod  of  many 
speara  is  the  cliicf  of  wavy  Sar-ilronlo.  He  saw,  and  hivcd  my 
daughter,  whitc-bosomed  Oina-morul.  lle  fought ;  I  dcnied  tlie 
niaid  ;  for  our  fathcrs  had  heen  foes.  He  camc,  with  battle,  to 
Fuiirfed  ;  my  pcoiile  are  rollcd  away.  "\Vhy  conics  the  race  of  heroes 
to  a  falliug  king  ]  " 
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"  Why  came  tlie  race  of  Morven  of  bards 
•15  To  a  man  without  strength  or  exploit  ? 

Tormod  of  sharp  swords  and  spears, 

Hospitaljle  chief  of  Sardronlo, 

Entwined  his  eye  around  my  daughter  fair— 

Oinammorhul  of  purest  breast. 
50  He  asked,  and  I  refused  the  maid. 

In  pride,  om-  fìithers  had  been  foes. 

Came  he  with  mighty  hostile  force 

To  Fuarfed  of  sails  in  vengeance. 

He  rolled  my  people  over  my  people.^ 
55  Wherefore  north  has  come  the  prince 

To  a  man  wlio  falls  without  valiaut  deed  ?  " 


Miilorcol  tells 
that  lùs  neif^li- 
bour  Toim- 
Hormod  had 
asked  liis 
daugliter 
Oinammorhul 
iii  lunrriage. 
Hcreiusedher; 
wliereuiion 
Toun-Hormod 
niade  war  on 
him,  and 
utterly  routed 
his  people. 


"  I  came  not  as  a  weakling  boy, 

A  battle  idly  to  behold. 

The  mighty  king  full  well  remembers  thee," 
60  And  thy  courteous  feasts  in  peace. 

The  king  came  down  from  the  towering  waves 

To  the  island  of  forests  and  trees. 

No  cloud  wert  thou  amid  the  storms — ■ 

Feast,  friendship,  song,  were  (thinc). 
65  Thy  welcome  free,  0  king !  has  raised  my  spear; 

Thy  foes,  mayhap,  shall  feel  its  edge  ; 

Our  friends  are  not  forgotten  in  their  need, 

Thouojh  far  across  the  sea  we  dwell." 


Ossian  says 
that  he  had 
beeu  sent  to 
Malorcol's  aid 
on  acconnt  of 
his  gi'eat  lios- 
pitality  to 
Fiiigal  when 
he  liad  landed 
on  his  island. 


'' I  conii3  not,"  I  said,  "to  look,  like  a  Ijoy,  on  tlie  strife.  Fingal 
remembers  llal-orcliol,  and  liis  liall  for  strangers.  From  liis  waves 
the  warriors  descended  on  thy  woody  isle.  Thou  wert  no  cloud 
before  hini.  Thy  feast  was  spread  with  songs.  For  this  my  sword 
shall  rise ;  and  thy  foes  perhaps  may  fail.  Our  friends  are  not  for- 
got  in  their  danger,  though  distant  is  our  land." 
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"  'Sliàr-mhic  Tlirèinmlioir  nan  colg  sheòl, 
70  Tha  do  ghuth  mar  Chruth-Lòduinu  beur, 

'N  uair  a  hxl)hra.s  o  bliriseadh  an  ueoil, 

Fear-tuiuidh  ro  mhòr  uan  speur. 

'S  iomadh  soun  a  chròm  air  tleagh, 

Nach  tog  au  diugh  sleagh  air  mo  dhòruinn  : 
75  Mo  shìiil  air  gaoith  a'  chuaiu,  's  i  'eaochladh, 

Cha-n  fhaicear  air  chaol  na  seoil  chòmhnard. 

Tha  stàilinn  's  an  talla  le  saoibhneas, 

Gun  slige  bhreac  chaoin  le  sòlas. 

Thig-sa,  'shìol  nan  triath,  a  nall ; 
80  Tha  'u  oidhche  mu  chàra,  's  i  ciar ; 

Cluinn-sa  guth,  a's  glaine  fonn, 

0  òigh  uan  tonu  a's  fuaire  fead." 

Air  cKirsaich  glniuu  uan  iomadh  teud 
Dh'eiricli  làmh-glieal,  rùn  nan  ceud, 

85  Oigh-nam-mòr-shìd  'b'  àillidh  suuagh. 
'An  sàmhchair  shetis  mi  fada  thalL 
Mar  sholus,  ainuir  nan  cialjh  mall, 
Ainnir  àillidh  iuuis  nan  stuadh. 
'Dà  shìiil  a'  dearrsadh  mar  dhà  reul 

90  'Sealltuinn  tro'  dhubh-bhraon  nan  speur, 
Fear-seachraiu  a'  chuain  a'  coimhead  suas, 
Air  gathan  gian  air  stuadh  ua  h-oidhehe. 


"  DesceiKknt  uf  the  iliu'ing  Trfunior,  tliy  -worils  ari!  liki'  tho  viùce 
of  Cnith-loda,  when  ho  spcaks  fruni  his  jiarting  clmul,  strung  dwcllor 
of  thc  sky !  Many  havc  rcJDÌccil  at  my  fcast,  Imt  thcy  nll  havc  for- 
giit  ]\Ial-orchol.  I  havc  lookcd  towards  all  tho  winds,  biit  iio  whitc 
sails  wcre  secn.  liut  stecl  rcsounds  in  iny  hall,  and  not  tlic  joyful 
shclls.     Comc  to  luy  dweUinij,  raco  of  heroes  !  daik-skiitcd  night  is 
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"  True  sou  of  Treuumor  of  the  daring  sail, 

70  Thy  voice  is  strong  as  Cru-Lodiu, 

When  he  speaks  from  the  rendiug  cloud, 
The  great,  great  dweller  iu  the  skies. 
Many  a  chief  at  my  feast  has  bowed, 
ANTio  now,  in  my  need,  will  lift  no  spear. 

75  My  eye  is  on  the  changing  wind  of  ocean ; 
No  spread  sail  is  seen  in  the  bay. 
The  sword  hangs  in  the  hall  in  sileut  gloom ;  * 
Nor  does  the  speckled  soothing  shell  give  joy. 
Come  thou  with  me,  son  of  the  noble ; 

80  Night,  in  duskiuess,  enfolds  the  hill. 
Hear  thou  a  voice  of  sweetest  toue, 
From  maideu  of  the  waves  of  coldest  sisfh." 


Malorcol 
invites  liim  to 
iiis  housc. 


On  dulcet  harp  of  many  strings 

Moved  the  White  haud,  love  of  hundreds — 
85  Oinammorhul  of  brightest  mien. 

In  silence  stood  I  far  away. 

Like  light  (was)  the  maid  of  softly-waviug  hair — 

The  lovely  maid  of  the  isle  of  waves. 

Her  two  eyes  beaming  like  two  stars 
90  Which  look  through  dark  soft  shower  in  sky; 

The  ocean  wanderer  marks  on  high 

The  shining  rays  on  waves  of  night. 


Deseriptioii  of 
Oinammorluil 
as  she  |ilayfil 
on  the  liarp. 


near.     Hear  tlie  voice  of  songs,  from  tlie  maid  of  Fuiirfed  ■\vild." 

"We  'went.  On  tlie  harp  arose  the  white  hands  of  Oina-mond, 
She  waked  her  owa  sad  tale,  from  every  tremhling  string.  I  stood 
in  sUence  ;  for  bright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter  of  many  isles  ! 
Her  eyes  were  two  stars,  lookiug  fomard  through  a  rusliing  shower. 
The  mariner  marks  them  on  high,  and  blesses  the  lovely  beams. 
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Gliluais  mi  le  madainn  gu  còmhrag, 

Gu  Tormul  nam  mòr  shruth  o  chàrn. 
95  Thàiuig  au  nàmhaicl  air  chòmhla ; 

Sgiath-Thormod  uan  cop  's  nam  balL 

0  thaobh  gu  taobh  sgaoil  an  stri  : 

Thachair  Tormod  is  mi  's  a'  chruadal ; 

Bhriseadh  leam  stàilinn  gun  bhrìgh  : 
100  Fo  cheangal  chuir  rìgh  nam  fuar-thoun. 

Thug  mis'  a  làmh  fo  ueart  nan  iall 

Do  shlige  na  fìal,  Malorchol ; 

Dh'  èirich  sòlas  na  cuirm'  air  an  triath  ; 

Thuit  nàimhdean  o  thrian  na  droch-bheirt. 
105  Thionndaidh  Tormod  fada  thall 

0  nighin  àillidh  nan  rosg  mall. 

"  'Mhic  Fhionnghail,"  so  thòisich  an  rìgh, 
"  Cha-n  ann  gun  bhrìgh  a  thdid  thu  uam  ; 
Cuiream  solus  's  an  luing  'an  sìth, 
110  Ainnir  àillidh  roso;  mall  gim  irhruaim  ; 
Loisgidh  an  teine  so  'an  sòlas 
Air  anam  na  mòrchuis  'an  gnìomh  ; 
Gun  fhaicinn  cha  siubhail  i  gu  mòthar 
'An  Selma  uam  mòr  bheaun  's  nan  rìgh." 

115       Anns  an  talla  doilleir,  trom, 
Chròm  mo  rosg  'an  cadal  scimh  ; 


With  moming  we  rushed  to  Lattle,  to  Toiiinirs  rcsounding  stream  : 
the  foo  moved  to  tlie  sound  of  Ton-tliuriuud's  liossy  shield.  From 
wing  to  wing  tlio  strife  was  mixed.  I  met  Ton-thormod  in  fight. 
Wide  ilew  his  hroken  steel.  I  seized  tlie  king  in  war.  I  gave  his 
hand,  hound  fast  wilh  thongs,  to  ^lal-orchol,  tlie  giver  of  sliells. 
Joy  rose  at  the  feast  of  Fuiirfcd,  for  the  foc  had  failed.   Ton-thormod 
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With  morn  I  to  tlie  conflict  hied  ; 

To  Tormol  of  great  mouutaiu-streams. 
95  The  self-same  hour  came  ou  the  foc — 

Tormod  of  the  bossy,  spotted  shield. 

From  wing  to  wing  the  battle  spread ; 

Tormod  and  I  closed  in  the  hardy  strife. 

I  shattered  his  pithless  steel, 
100  And  bouud  the  king  of  the  cold  waves. 

I  gave  his  haud,  beneath  constraint  of  thougs, 

To  Malorcol,  prince  of  bounteoiis  shells.^ 

Kindled  the  chief  to  festal  joy ; 

His  foes  had  failed  in  their  bad  emprise. 
105  Tormod  turned  him  far  away 

From  the  lovely  maid  of  geutle  eyelash. 


ArVitli  moining 
Ossian  goes 
fortli  to  attack 
Tonn-Hor- 

ij,  defeats 
him,  and 
lirings  Mni  a 
prisoner  to 
Malorcol, 


who  spread 
the  feast,  and 
rejoiced 
greatly. 


"  Son  of  Fingal,"  thus  the  kiug  began, 
"  Not  unrequited  shalt  thou  go  from  me. 
In  thy  ship  I  shall  place  a  peaceful  light, 
110  The  gi-aceful,  cloudless  maid  of  eye  serene — 
A  light  which  will  shine  iu  joy 
Over  a  soul  that  exults  iu  uoble  dceds. 
Moving  in  stately  grace,  she  shall  not  be  unmarked 
In  Sehna  of  ereat  Bens  aud  kings." 


He  resolves 
to  reward 
Ossian  by 
giviug  him 
Oinanimorlml 
;  his  wil'e. 


115       In  the  house  (now),  dark  and  silent, 
My  eyelids  bent  in  soothing  sleep. 


Ossian  during 
uight  hears 
her  lamenting 


tumed  his  face  away,  from  Oina-morul  of  isles  ! 

"Son  of  Fingal,"  begun  Mal-orchol,  "not  forgot  slialt  thon  pass  from 
me.  A  liglit  shall  dwell  Ln  thy  sliip,  Oina-morul  of  slow-rolling  eyes. 
She  shall  kiiidle  gladness  along  thy  mighty  soid.  Nor  uuheeded 
shall  the  niaid  move  iu  Sehna,  tlirough  the  dwelling  of  kings  ! " 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  niglit.     IMine  eyes  were  half  closed  La  sleep. 
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«  A  chaoin]i'- 
neas  rèidh, 
■Society's 
Editi.Jii. 


''  By  music'.- 
side — i.e., 
under  the 
powcr  of 
luusie. 


Air  mo  cliluais  tliuit  tomian  iiam  fonn, 
Mar  osaig  nan  tom,  a  chaoineas  rèidb/' 
Osag,  a  dh'fliuaclaielieas  mu'n  cuairt 

120  Feusag  liath  a'  chluarain  'an  aois, 

'Dorch-shiubhal  air  cruachan  an  f  heoii'. 
Co  e  an  guth  ?      Oigh  ghLan  nam  Fuar-fead, 
'Togail  mall  a  fonn  's  an  oidhche  : 
B'  eòl  do  'n  ainnir  m'  anam  caoin 

125  Mar  shruth  nach  faoin  air  taobh  nam  fonn.'' 

"  Co  as  an  triath,"  's  e  'thuirt  an  òigh, 

"  'Tha  'coimhead  air  gorm-cheò  a'  chuain  ? 

Co  'th'  ann  ach  triath  a'  chtiil  mhòir 

Dubh  mar  sgèith  fithich  nan  cruach  ! 
130  Chi  mi  measg  osag  a  chiabh, 

'S  is  àilHdh  a  thriall  'am  bròn. 

Tha  sùil  an  fliir  fo  dheoir  gun  fheum, 

A  chliabli  duiueil  ag  eirigh  mall 

Air  'anam  'tha  briste  o  'chèile. 
135  Fàg  an  tràigh,  's  mi  fada  thall, 

'An  seachran  nan  càrn  leam  fcin  ; 

Tha  clann  nan  rìgh  gu  cli  'us  caoin  ; 

Tha  m'  anamsa  baoth,  a  thrèin. 

C'  uimc  bha  ar  n-aithrichean  feiu 
140  'An  nàimhdcas  treun,  a  rìiin  nan  òigh  V' 

"  A  ghuth  chaoin  o  àrd  innis  nan  sruth, 


Soft  music  canie  to  iiiinc  ear :  it  ■was  Kkc  thc  rising  breezc,  that 
whLrls,  at  first,  the  thistle's  beard  ;  thcn  ilies,  dark-shailow)',  over 
the  grass.  It  was  thc  maid  of  Fuiirfcd  wild  !  she  raiscd  tlie  niglitly 
song  :  she  knew  tliat  luy  soid  was  a  stream,  that  flowed  at  plcasant 
soiuids.  "  Who  looks,"  .shc  said,  "  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's  closing 
mist  ì  his  long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing,  are  wandering  on  the 
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On  my  ear  fell  the  niurmiir  of  songs, 

Like  breeze  of  knolls  wliich  softly  mourns  ; "  ^ 

A  breeze  which  chases  round  and  round 
120  The  hoary  beard  of  thistle  old, 

Dark-moving  over  grassy  mounds. 

Whose  is  the  voice  ?  Fuarfed's  lovely  maid's, 

Softly  raising  her  song  in  night. 

The  maiden  knew  that  my  generous  soul 
125  Was  as  a  flowing  stream  by  music's  side  ? '' 

"  Whence  the  chief,"  the  maiden  said, 
"  Who  looks  on  the  blue  mist  of  ocean  ? 
Who  but  the  chief  of  the  flowing  locks, 
Black  as  the  wing  of  the  rock-dwelling  raven  ! 

130  I  see  his  hair  upon  the  breeze, 
And  stately  his  step  in  sorrow. 
The  hero's  eye  sheds  bootless  tears ; 
Slowly  heaves  his  manly  chest 
Over  his  soul,  which  is  rivcn  asunder. 

135  Leave  thou  the  shore,  for  I  am  far  away, 
Wandering  'mid  mountains  alone. 
Powerless,  though  loving,  is  the  race  of  kings  ; ' 
My  soul  is  all  distraught — 0  hero ! 
Whercfore  were  thy  sire  and  mine 

140  In  bitter  hate,  thou  love  of  maids  ?" 


her  sepiiiation 
from  Toiin- 
Hormod. 


"  Sweet  voice  from  the  lofty  isle  of  tides, 


blast.  Stately  are  his  steps  in  grief !  Tlie  tears  are  iii  liis  eyes  ! 
His  manly  breast  is  heaving  over  kis  bursting  soul !  Eetire,  I  am 
dLstant  far ;  a  wanderer  ia  lands  ruiknown.  Thougli  the  race  of 
kings  are  around  me,  yet  my  soul  is  dark.  VThj  have  our  fathers 
been  foes,  Ton-tliormod,  love  of  maids  ì  " 

"  Soft  voice  of  the  streamy  isle,"  I  said,  "  wliy  dost  thou  momii 
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o  It  reaches 
not  the  ear  of 
strangers  ;  lit. 
it  doaes  not  to 
tìui  ear  o/ 
itrangers. 


C'  uime  cliaoineas  'au  dubli  uau  speur  ì 
Sàr-sli\ol  Threiumlioir  a's  colgaiche  crutli, 
Cha  mhìigach  an  anam,  's  cha  blieur. 

145  Cha  sheachraiu  thu  'au  càru  leat  fèin, 
'Oigh-nam-mòr-shùl  uan  rosg  tlàth. 
Fo  'n  ùrla  so  tha  gutli  guu  fhuaim, 
(Cha  druid  e  gu  cluais  uau  dàimh)" 
'Tha  'g  iarraidh  dhiom  clàistinu  do  thruaigh', 

150  'N  uair  ghluaiseas  iochd  m'  anam  gu  bàigh. 
Trèig  an  talla,  thusa  's  caoine  fonn  ; 
Cha  bhi  Tormod  uan  tonn  fo  bhròn." 


''  I  placed  tlie 
.   .  .  liand 
in  IiLs  ;  lit. 
/  stretched 
to  him  the  .  .  . 
hand. 


e  In  the  free 
ftUow.shiii  uf 
•leath  ;  or, 
in  the  hosj)i- 
tality  of  death. 


Thuit  'iallan  le  madainn  o  'u  righ  ; 
Slùn  mi  dha  làmh  uihìu  na  h-òigh.* 

155  Chuala  Malorchol  mis'  'au  .slth, 

'Am  meadhon  talla  a's  àirde  fuaim  ; 
"  A  rìgh  Fhuarfhead,  a's  uallach  cranu 
C'  ar  sou  a  bhioclh  Touuthormod  fo  bhròn  1 
A  shinns're  luchd  tarruing  nan  lanu, 

160  Dealan  speur  e  fdiu  's  a'  chòmhrag. 
Bu  nàimhdean  aithrichean  nan  triath  ; 
Tha  sòlas  'am  fial  a'  bhàis ;  ° 
Tha  'u  làmhau  ris  na  sligeau  liath, 
'Tlia  'g  iadhadh  mu  chiar  Chruth  Lòduinn. 

165  Air  chìil,  le  'chèile  'ur  fraoch 

An  dubh  nial  a  dli'  aom  o  shean." 


by  night  ì  The  raco  of  daring  Trenmor  are  not  the  ilark  in  sonl. 
Thou  shalt  not  wander,  by  streams  unknown,  blue-cycd  Oina-morul ! 
Within  this  1)osom  is  a  voice  ;  it  comes  not  to  other  ears  :  it  bids 
Ossian  liear  tho  liai)less,  in  their  hour  of  woe.  lletire,  soft  singer 
by  night !    Ton-thorniod  sliall  not  niourn  on  his  rock  !  " 

With  muruing  I  loosed  the  king.     I  gave  the  long-haired  niaid. 
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AMiy  weep  'neath  blackness  of  tlie  skies  ? 
Treunmor's  true  race  of  warlike  mien, 
Not  clark  nor  cruel  is  theii'  souk 

145  Thou  shalt  not  ■wander  on  the  hills  all  lone, 
Oinammorhul  of  the  soft  warm  eye. 
Within  this  breast  is  a  silent  voice 
(It  reaches  not  the  ear  of  strangers)  " 
Which  bids  me  hearken  to  thy  woe, 

150  As  pity  moves  my  soul  to  kindness. 
Leave  the  hall,  thou  sweetest-voiced, 
Tormod  of  the  waves  shall  not  be  under  grief." 


He  generously 
resolves  to 
unite  the 
lovers. 


AVith  morniug  fell  the  thongs  from  off  the  kiug. 
I  placed  the  maid's  smooth  haud  in  his.'' 

155  Malorcol  heard  me  in  peace, 

Within  the  hall  of  highest  sound. 

"  Fuarfed's  king  of  lofty  trees, 

Why  should  Touu-Hormod  be  in  sorrow  1 

His  sires  were  the  wieklers  of  spears, 

1 GO  Like  sky-fire  he  himself  in  war. 
The  fathers  of  the  chiefs  were  foes ; 
(But)  there  is  joy  in  the  free-fellowship  of  death ; ' 
Their  hands  (together)  gi-asp  the  hoaiy  shells 
Which  circle  round  the  dark  Cru-Lodin. 

165  Banish,  on  either  side,  yoirr  ^vi'ath, 

The  l)lack  cloud  which  came  down  of  old." 


In  the  niorn- 
ing  ]ie  frees 
Tonn-Hormod 
l'rom  the 
thong,  brings 
him  to 
Malorcol, 

urges  them 
mutually  to 
lay  aside  their 
ancient  feud, 
which  they 
agree  to  do, 
and  the  lovers 
are  united. 


Mal-orchol  heard  my  ■words,  in  the  midst  of  his  echoing  haUs. 
"  King  of  Fuarfed  -svild,  -wliy  should  Ton-thomiod  moum  ì  He  is 
of  tlie  race  of  heroes,  and  a  flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been 
foes,  but  now  their  dim  ghosts  rejoice  in  death.  They  stretch  their 
hands  of  mist  to  the  same  sheU  in  Loda.  Forget  their  rage,  ye  ìvar- 
riors  !  it  was  the  cloud  of  other  years." 
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Sud  mo  ghniomlian  feiu  'u  uaii-  dli'  iudL 
Mo  chiabli  mu  'm  mhuiueal  gun  aois ; 
'N  uair  bha  solus  mar  èideadh  mu'n  cuaii't 
170  Nighean  uasal  innis  nan  crann. 

Ghairm  sinne  air  ais  gu  luath 
172  Na  bliadhua  gun  tuar,  a  bh'  ann. 


Sucli  werc  tho  tlceds  of  Ossiaii,  wliile  yet  liis  lucks  wcrc  young  : 
tliougli  lovcliiicss,  witk  a  rube  of  beams,  clotlied  thc  daugliter  of 
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Sucli  were  thc  dceds  I  did,  wlieu  twined 
My  youthful  locks  around  my  neck — 
Wlien  light,  as  a  garment,  cnrobed 
170  The  noble  maid  of  the  isle  of  trees. 

Swiftly  we  havc  (thus)  recalled 
172  The  faJed  years  which  have  bccn. 


many  isles.     We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have  roUed 
away  ! 


EXPLANATION    OF   PROPER   NAMES 


OINAMMOEHUL. 


Ca-linne,  Gath-linne,  "  ray  or  Ibeam  of  the  sea,"  saicl  to  be  tlie  jjole- 
star. 

CoiLED,  a  bay  in  the  ishind  of  Fuarfed,  where  Ossian  landed. 

FuARFED,  Fuar-fhead,  "  cold  -ivliistlc,"  or  "  cohl  blast,"  an  island  on 
the  Scandinavian  coast,  the  domain  of  Malorcol,  Fingal's  friend. 

Larmon,  Làr-mhonadh  (?)  "smooth  or  even  hiU,"  a  mountain  in  Alba. 

LuTHA,  probably  "swift  stream,"  a  river  in  Alba. 

Malorcol,  prince  of  the  isle  of  Fuarfed,  to  whose  assistance  Ossian 
went. 

Oinammoriiul,  U!gh-nam-inhr-><hìd,  "  tho  maideu  of  the  large  eyes," 
daughter  of  Malorooh 

Sardronlo,  a  Scandinavian  island,  reigned  over  by  Tonn-Hormod  or 
Tormod. 

Tonn-Hormod,  Tonn-Thormod,  "Tormod  of  the  wavcs."  Tomiod,  in 
English  "Norman,"  is  still  a  common  name  in  the  Highlands,  and,  I  neod 
hardly  say,  ■vvell  known  through  every  part  of  Britain.  Macleod  of 
Harris,  or  of  Dunvegan,  is  styled  of  tlie  race  of  Tormod, — as  Macleod  of 
Le'wis,  or  Eaasay,  was  of  that  of  Turciuil. 

ToRMHUL,  Toirm-thuil,  "  noisy  flood  or  stream,"  tho  name  of  a 
river  in  Fuarfed. 


NOTES    TO    OINAMMORHUL. 


*  "  Mosgliidh  anma  'an  tùr  nam  liàrrl." 

"  IvintUing  in  liis  soul  the  spirit  of  the  harils." 

This  is  an  ohscure  line.  'An  thr  nam  hàrd  may  refcr  to  the  place  in 
which  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  came  on  Ossian — "  in  the  tower  of 
hards  ;  "  or  it  may  point  to  the  nature  of  the  insph'alion  which  visitcd 
hhu — "  in  the  mind  or  genius  of  the  hards."  I  liavo  takcn  it  in  this 
latter  meaning,  as  appearing  to  ho  tho  more  prohahle  of  tho  two.  Mac- 
farlan  unaccountahly  makos  it  "  ìn  torpore  hardomìu." 

-  "  Mo  chialihan,  'ii  an  dual  mar  cliuach  nau  òigh." 
"  Wavod  my  locks  as  those  of  maidens." 

Tho  Society's  edition  has  "  mu  eliuach."  The  corroction  ia  so  cloarly 
necessary  as  to  nccd  no  justification. 

2  "  IIo  rolk'd  my  poojjle  over  my  pooplc." 

!Morc  literally — 

"  lle  iioureil  my  [icoiile  over  my  people  ;" 

an   exprossion   as   dcscriiitivo    of   utter    discomlituro    as  iiiay  woU    lio 
imagined. 

■•  "Tha  stàiHuu  's  au  t.illa  lo  .saoihhnoas." 

"  Tlio  sword  haugs    in  tho  liall  in  sih'ut  ghiom." 

^lapfarlan  translatos  tho  word  moihìineas  liy  "  morositato,"  and  tlio 
dictionarios  rcndor  it  "  moroseness,"  "joylessnes.s."  Ilut  they  do  .so 
outiroly  on  tlie  faith  of  this  one  rcnderiug  liy  Macfarlan.  Nn  othor 
referenco  is  given;  nor  am  I  awaro  tliat  thc  word  occurs  anywhoro  clsc. 
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I  believe  it  to  be  entireh'  a  misprint,  Ibr  it  is  dilficult  to  see  liow  it 
caii  possibly  meaii  "glooni,"  or  "joylessness."  Aoilìlinens  signifies 
"joy,"  or  "gladness."  St)  aud  do  (before  vowels,  s  and  d)  possess,  in 
Gaelic,  tlie  force  of  i3  and  òxi;  in  Greek  ;  sotliat  "  s-aoibbneas,"  accord- 
ing  to  unifomi  analogy,  ought  to  signify  "  high  joyfulness."  To  mean 
"moroseness"  the  word  should  be  "tZ-aoibhneas."  But  whUe  directing 
attention  to  it,  I  have  left  it  unchanged  in  the  te.xt.  Tlie  only  word 
like  it  in  sound  Avhich  I  have  met  witli  is  suihluieas,  in  a  song  by  Wil- 
liam  Eoss  (Stewart's  Collection,  p.  483).  There  it  evidently  means  jny 
or  prosperity,  and  may  probaljly  be  the  same  as  swdmlineas. 

•'  •'  Do  sliligo  na  fial  Malorchol." 
"  To  Malorcol,  prince  of  bouuteous  sliells." 

"  To  irahu'col,  the  shdl  of  hospitality,"  is  the  literal  rondering  of  this 
ILne — probably  it  should  be. 

"Doy7uY(i--sHge  na  fial,  Malorcliol," 

LiteraUy — 

"  To  Malorcol  tlie  sliell-nuiu  of  hosiiitalìty." 

I  have  renJered  it — 

"  I'riuce  ol'  bounteOHS  shells." 

It  is  eviJeut  tlie  text  requLres  some  emendation. 

''  "  Mar  osag  naii  tom  a  chaomh'  neas  reidli." 

This  is  another  line  calling  for  correction.  The  verb  "caomhaLn" 
signifies  to  ".spare."  It  is  imiDOSsible,  liowever,  to  imagine  how  the  lireeze 
here  spoken  of  can  be  said  to  "  spare  "  the  "  plain  "  over  wliich  it  blows. 
Macfarlan  makes  it  "  mulcet  planitiem,"  a  rendering,  a.s  far  as  I  know, 
altogether  withotit  authority.  I  Jiave  made  thc  expression  "  a  cliaoi- 
Hcas  rèiJb,"  translating  it — 

"  Like  brceze  of  knolls  which  so/tli/  //iokou," 
a  meaning  in  harmimy  with  the  context,  and  also  with  (,).ssiauic  iuiagery 
in  othcr  places — (-.;/.,  in  "  Car-hon,"  line  164,  we  liave  — 
"  (_'ùinneach  a'  caoineadli,"  &c. 
"  The  nioss  wceiiing,  or  niourning  ; '' 
anJ  iu  '•(.iiilnaiijona,"  line  35 — 

■'  Uo  chòinneach  a'  caoineadh  gun  lochd,  " 
"  Thy  moss  weepiiig  sleeplessly  (ceaselessly).  ' 
VOL.    I.  K 
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"   ''  Tlia  olann  nan  rigli  gu  cì't  'us  caniu," 

"  Powerless,  tliougli  loviug,  is  tlu-  raoi'  of  liings." 

Tlie  word  c!i  or  c7ìth  is  used  in  such  various  aud  ojijxisite  lueauings 
as  to  speak  strongly  of  the  poverty  of  the  language  ■\vliich  requires  such 
hard  service  of  it,  or  of  the  plan  of  "  homonynis  "  followed  in  the  early 
stages  of  language.  In  the  present  day  clWi,  as  a  suhstantive,  signifies 
"strength,"  and  as  an  adjective  "left-lianded  ;"  hence,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  "  awkward,"  "  feeblc."  In  the  dictionaries  it  is  givcn  as  .signify- 
ing  both  "  weak"  and  "strong,"  and  it  is  so  used  in  Ossian ;  while  in  this 
liiirin,  lini',  IG,  it  lias  a  meaning  which  must  he  diifereut  from  all  tlicse — 
'•  Jlalniliiim,  cruth  dUh  gun  blicud." 

Macfarlan  renders  it  tlnic  "c(uicinna,"  and  I  know  not  that  a  better 
translation  can  be  given.  In  tlie  line  which  fonns  the  subject  of  this 
note  lie  renck-rs  cll  by  "  benigna."  I  think,  lioAvever,  that  looking  to 
tho  circumstances  in  which  Oinammorhul  uttered  these  words — feeling 
lierself  and  Tormod  powerless  to  avert  the  hard  fate  of  separation  which 
threatened  them — the  natural  meaning  is  "weak,"  or  "powerless;"  and 
this  is  the  more  comraon  acceiitatiou  of  the  word. 

Jlacpherson,  as  usual,  steers  wide  of  the  difficidty. 

"  Tliougli  tlie  race  of  kiiij;s  are  aroiuid  nie,  yet  iiiy  sonl  is  dark. " 


GOLNANDONA 


A  Pt  G  U  M  E  N  T. 


'  Fingal  despatclies  Ossian  anil  Toscar,  the  son  of  Conloch  and  fiither  of  Mal- 
vina,  to  raise  a  stone,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  stream  of  Crona,  to  perpetuate 
tlie  niemory  of  a  victoiy  which  he  had  ohtained  in  that  place.  When 
they  were  employed  in  that  work,  Canil,  a  neighbouring  chief,  imited 
them  to  a  feast.  They  went ;  and  Toscar  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  Canil.  Colna-dona  hecame  no  less  ena- 
moured  of  Toscar.  An  incident,  at  a  hunting-party,  brings  their  loves 
to  a  happy  issue." — M. 
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CtAOL-NAN-DAOINE. 


"Chaol-amhainn  iian  srutli  ciar  o  cluirn, 
Dorcha  dall  do  shinbhal  shuas ; 
Tha  mo  shìiil  measg  iomairt  do  chraim, 
Talla  Charuill  nan  hinu  's  nam  fuaim  ! 

5  Au  sin  a  bha  tuineadh  na  h-àille, 
Gaol-nan-daoine,  sàr  f  huil  an  rìgh  : 
A  sùileau  mar  sholus  uan  reul, 
A  ruiglie  gasda  guu  Ijheud ;  bha  'làmh 
Geal  mar  chobhar  air  uisge  nan  leum  ; 

10  Dh'  èircadh  cìochan  nam  beus  gu  mall 
Mar  thounan  barr-gheal  a'  chuain  mhòir ; 
A  hanam  'u  a  shi'uth  de  shohis 
Fo  iirhx  corraeh,  a  b'  àilhdli  snuagli. 
Co  ise  measg  òighean  'n  àrd  liluuillich, 

15  'Bu  choimeas  ri  gLin  rùu  au  t-sluaigli  ? 

Fo  ghuth  (■aismeaclid  rìgh  uam  Iniadh, 
Gu  Cròna  naii  sruth  ruadh  'tha  tliall, 


CoL-AMON  of  ti'oiililwl  strcams,  dark  ■wamlcror  of  distant  vales,  I 
Lchold  tliy  coursc  liutween  trocs,  iicar  Cai'ul's  cilioiiig  halls  !  Tlicrc 
dwelt  bright  Cohia-dona,  the  (hiughtcr  of  tho  king.  Hcr  oycs  wcrc 
roUing  stars;  her  arms  were  wliito  as  tlie  foam  of  streams.     ller 
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C'ohAMMrs  of  brown  mountain-streams, 
Dark  and  blind  (is)  thy  course  on  bigh  ; 
My  eye  is  on  the  wa^-ing  of  thy  tree.s, 
On  Carul's  hall  of  swords  and  sound-s. 

5  There  lovelincss  had  her  abode, 
Gohiandona,  true  king's  blood ; 
Her  eyes  (were)  as  the  light  of  stara, 
Hf:T  fine  ann  faultless ;  (and)  her  h^nd 
^Mute  as  foam  on  stream  of  falLs. 

10  Her  pure  bosom  slowly  rose, 

Like  white-crested  waves  on  the  great  sea ; 
Her  soul  (was)  a  stream  of  light 
Beneath  a  breast  of  fairest  mould ; 
Who,  among  higb-bosomed  maids, 

15  C'ould  vie  with  the  bright  love  of  the  people 


>  was  the 

1  dwelling-pb« 

«f  Carnl, 
I  whrm^  daiij»h- 
I  t»r,  Golnan- 

dona,  u  de- 

KTÌbed. 


Bidden  by  voice  of  the  conquering  kÌDg, 
To  distant  Crona  of  brown  streams 


T'iA.'ar  and 
OwUn  wem 
nent  to  C'Tfma, 


\majst  rose  Blonrlj:  to  iiiglit,  like  ocean's  heaving  ware.  Her  s<>nl 
was  3  Btteam  of  Ugbt.  WTw,  amoDg  the  maids,  waa  like  the  lore  of 
heroes  1 

Beneath  the  Toice  of  the  king,  we  mcnreà  U>  Cnma  of  the  sbeams. 
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«  Bossy  buck- 
lers  ;  lit. 
hìicHers  not 
hare. 

*  Tlie  stones 
wliich  meiiio- 
rise  the  glory 
ol'  the  brave  ; 
lit.  .   .  whic/i 
plaf'e  the  me- 
viori/  o/  the 
bravc  undcr 
(jlorij. 


r  The  arm- 
riMiciwneil  ; 
lit.  thr  herof 
of  bladcs. 


(Jliluais  Toscar  o  Lutlia  gun  ghruaim, 
'Us  Oisean,  fear-luaidh  nan  dàn, 

20  Tri  liàird  air  ar  taobh  le  fonn, 

Tri  sgèith  nach  robh  lom,  'n  ar  eòir," 
'Dol  a  tliogail  nan  cLich  air  an  tom, 
'Chuircadh  cuimhne  nan  sonn  fo  ghlòir.'' 
Aig  fìar  shruth  còinnich  Chròna  fèin 

25  Sgap  Fionngiial,  an  t-àrd  threun,  na  dàimli 
Theich  coigricli  roimh  'chlaidheamh  gu  leir, 
Mar  gharbh  mhuir  a'  beumadh  air  tràigh. 
Thàinig  sinnc  gu  raon  a  chliu  ; 
Theiring  an  oidhch'  o  chìil  nan  càni ; 

30  Reub  mi  darag  o  leathad  nan  smùr ; 
Thogadh  lasair  measg  mìiig  nan  àrd. 
"  Seallaibh  s\os,  mo  shinns'rc  treun  ; 
SeaUaibh  slos  o  'r  tallaibh  fein, 
'N  uair  mhosglas  cliu  as-ìir  'ur  cLxnn, 

.35  Soillsidh  suinn  nan  lann  air  gaoith." ' 

0  chhidach  ('hròna  thagh  mi  cLach, 
Measg  fonna  le  ncart  nam  bàrd  ; 
Fuil  nàimhdean  Fhionnghail  fo  smachd 
'An  còinnich  dhubh-ghlas  nan  alld. 
40  Fo  sud  shuidliich  mi  o  'chdile 
Tri  copana  o  sgeith  nan  dàimh, 
'N  uair  luidhcadh  mu  seach  's  a  dli'cireadh 


Toscar  of  grassy  Lutlia,  and  Ossian,  young  in  ficlds.  Tliroe  liaixls 
attendcil  witli  songs.  Tlircc  bo.ssy  shields  wcre  borne  bcforc  us  : 
for  we  were  to  rcar  the  stone,  in  memory  of  the  past.  I'y  Crona's 
niossy  course,  Fingal  had  scattcred  his  focs :  he  had  rolled  away  the 
.ftrangcrs  liko  a  trouìiled  sca.  Wo  canie  to  thc  j)lace  of  renown  : 
froiu  tho  mountaiiis  descemled  night.     I  torc  an  oak  from  its  hill, 
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Went  joyous  Toscar  from  Lutlia, 
And  Ossian  the  singer  of  lays  ; 

20  Three  bards,  with  niusic  by  our  side  ; 
Three  bossy  bucklers  (borne)  before —  " 
We  ■went  to  rear  on  high  the  stones 
Which  memorise  the  glory  of  the  brave.''  ^ 
By  Crona's  winding,  mossy  stream, 

25  Fingal,  high-chief,  discomfited  the  foe  ; 
Fled  strangers  from  bis  sword  in  utter  rout, 
Like  stormy  sea  that's  dashed  upon  tlie  shore. 
AVe  reached  the  field  of  his  renown  ; 
Night  came  down  from  beyond  the  cairns ; 

30  Tore  I  an  oak  from  a  crumbling  bank, 

(And)  kindled  a  flame  'mid  mist  of  the  hills. 
"  My  mighty  ancestors,  look  down, 
Look  down  from  halls  that  are  your  own  ; 
When  glory  wakes  your  sons  anew, 

35  On  the  wiud  shall  shine  the  arm-rcnoAvncd."  '" 

From  Orona's  beach  I  chose  a  stone 
'Mid  songs  of  bards  (who  sang)  with  power, 
(To  mark)  the  blood  of  Fingal's  conquered  foes 
On  the  dark-grey  moss  of  the  burns. 
40  Beneath  I  set,  due  interval  between, 
Three  bosses  from  the  strangers'  shiekl, 
As  fell  and  rose  by  turns 


in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of 
Cclammin, 


to  raise  a 
stone  piUar 
in  eoniniemor- 
ation  of  a 
victory  gainej 
by  Fingal. 


They  i'aise  the 
stone,  placing 
uniler  it  aniis 
oì'  their  nwn, 
una.itthe 
i-neniv. 


anJ  raised  a  flame  on  high.  I  bade  niy  fathers  to  look  down  from 
the  clouJs  of  thcir  hall ;  for  at  the  fame  of  their  race  they  hrighten 
in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  stone  froni  tlie  strcam,  amidst  the  song  of  liards.  Tlio 
blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hiing  curdled  in  its  ooze.  Eeneatli  I  placed, 
at  intervals,  thrce  bosses  from  the  sliields  of  foes,  as  rose  or  fell  the 
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Fouu  oidliclie  o  Ullin  au  àigii. 
Chuir  Toscar  a  sgiau  fo  'u  ìiir, 
45  'Us  mìuia  dìibli-giiorm  stàiliuu  chruaidli ; 
Tliogadli  mu  cliloicli  àird  au  smìu', 
A  frhairm  £cu  cliu  bliadhuau  uau  hiadh. 

A  uighean  chòiuuich  sruth  uau  càru 
Thu  'g  èirigh  an  àird  ann  am  chòir ; 

50  A  chlach  o  chLadach  a  tha  thall, 

'N  uaii'  chaiUear  siol  Shelma  uan  tòrr ; 
Labhair-sa  ri  laigse  nan  daoine. 
Air  'aghaidh,  's  an  oidhche  fo  sprochd 
Luidhidh  dubhailteach  bochd  'tha  'triall ; 

55  Do  chòiuueach  a'  caoiueadh  gun  lochd, 
A'  tilleadh  mu  'rosg  nam  bliadhna. 
Eiridh  còuihraig  threun  fa  'chòir, 
Rìghreau  gorm-sgiathach  a'  teurnadh  gu  cath, 
Làu  ghealach  a'  dubhadh  fo  'u  scòrr 

60  Air  raouaibh  nan  seòd  's  nam  flath. 
Brisidh  e  o  'aisling  chiar ; 
Druididh  madainu  aii'  triall  ua  h-oidhchc ; 
C'hithear  uaighean  nan  treun  air  sliabh, 
Treuua  gasda  nan  guìomh  'au  soillse. 

05  Laljhraidh  e  mu  chloich  au  raoiu, 
Agus  freagraidh  an  aois  r'a  iarraidh  : 
"  So  au  liath-chlach  'thog  Oisean  nach  faoin, 
Sàr  cheannard,  mu-n  d'aom  na  l)]iadhna." 


sounil  of  UUiii's  nightly  song.  Toscar  laid  a  dagger  in  carth,  a  niail 
of  sounding  gtuL'l.  We  raised  thu  mould  around  tlic  stone,  and 
bado  it  spuak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  streams,  tliat  nuw  art  rcaro<l  on  higli,  speak  to 
the  feeble,  0  stone  !  after  .Sehna's  race  liave  failed  !  Prone,  froni 
tho  storniy  niglit,  the  traveller  sliall  lay  him  by  thy  side  :  thy  whis- 
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Tlie  soug  of  night  from  gracious  UUiu  ; 
Toscar  placed  liis  clagger  'ueath  the  sod, 
45  Aucl  a  dark-blue  mail  of  tempered  steel ; 
Earth  was  heaped  arouud  the  upraised  stone, 
Calling  to  reno'mi  tlie  years  of  praise. 


"  ]\Iossy  daughter  of  the  stream  of  caii'us, 

Thou  risest  on  high  before  me  ! 
.50  Thou  stoue  from  a  far-distaut  straud, 

Wheu  the  race  of  toweriug  Selma  shall  be  lost, 

Speak  thou  to  feebleness  of  men. 

There,  on  his  face,  at  uight,  iu  sadness, 

Shall  lie  a  wauderer  poor  and  lorn, 
55  Thy  moss  which  evermore  is  weeping,- 

And  round  its  eyelash  drawing  back  (gone)  years, 

Shall  raise  before  him  battles  of  the  strong— 

Bhie-shielded  kings  desceuding  to  the  fray. 

The  fuU  moon  darkeus  'ueath  the  rock 
60  On  battle-fields  of  Ijrave  and  great. 

From  his  sable  cbeam  he  wiH  start ; 

Morn  will  haste  on  the  path  of  night ; 

Their  graves  shall  be  seen  on  the  hLll — 

Men  of  might  and  of  shiuiug  deeds  ; 
65  He  wiU  speak  of  the  stone  ou  the  plaiu, 

And  age  wlII  to  his  cjuest  reply, 

"  The  grey  stoue  raised  by  Ossian  great, 

Leader  true,  on  whom  years  have  come  clown  ! " 


tling  moss  sliall  sound  in  his  dreams :  the  years  that  were  past  shall 
return.  Battles  rise  before  him,  hhie-shielded  kings  descend  to  war : 
the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven  on  the  troubled  field.  He 
shall  burst  with  morning  from  dreams,  and  see  the  tombs  of  war- 
riors  round.  He  shall  ask  about  the  stoue,  and  the  aged  shall  reply, 
"  This  grey  stone  was  raised  by  Ossian,  a  chief  of  other  years  ! " 


Ossian  ralls  on 
tlu'  iiiUar  to 
IxaniÌ  down 
tlie  memoiy  of 
thc  gi-eat  and 

■ave  to  the 

eble  men 
who  were  to 
follow  thera  ; 
and  describes 
the  associa- 
tions  which 
it  would  recal 
to  the  travel- 
ler  resting 
beside  it  at 
nif'ht. 
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Gliluais  mall  o  ('haolamliainn  am  bàrcl 
70  0  Charull,  do  'n  annsadh  dàimh, 
G'  ar  cuireadh  gu  cuirm  nau  àrd, 
Aite-tuinidh  geal-làimli  na  bàigh, 
(4ao]-nan-daoiue  nan  sàr  thriath. 
Shoillsich  ('arull  measg  aois  a  chiabh, 
75  'N  uair  chunnaic  e  slol  a  chàirdean, 
Mar  dhà  gheug  òg  air  an  t-sliabh, 
Air  chrannaibli  do  'm  miann  na  h-àrdan. 


n  A  uight  of 
rayless  dark  ; 
lit.  a  ni;/ht 
wUhmit  dawn, 
ix. 


"  A  chlann  nan  ti'eun  mòr,''  thuirt  Carull, 

"  Thug  sibh.  làithean  'chaidli  thairis  a  nuas, 
80  'N  uair  a  theurnadh  leam  sìos  o  thonn  mara 

Air  Selma  nan  darag  ri  stuaidh. 

Bha  Dulih-mhac  Chcir-ghlais  fo  mo  ruaig, 

Fear-còmhuuidh  gaoith  luaith  air  chuan  ; 

Ar  n-aitln-ichean  'n  an  nàimhdean  cruaidh, 
85  Thachair  sinne  aig  Clutliai  nam  bruach  ; 

Theich  esan  'o  m'  lainn  air  faii'ge, 

Mo  shìiil-sa  'leantuinn  'u  a  dheigh. 

Mheall  an  oidhche  mi  gun  f  hàire  ; " 

Thàinig  mi  gu  talla  an  rìgh, 
90  Gu  Selma  nan  làn-bhroilleaeh  òigh. 

Thàinig  Fionngiial  'bu  chòrr,  le  'lihaird; 

Thàinig  Conlaoch,  làmh  bàis  nau  ceutl. 


Froiii  Col-amon  canio  a  bard,  from  Carul,  tlic  fricnd  of  stranRcrs. 
Ile  liado  us  to  tlie  fcast  of  kings,  to  tlie  dwclliii<,'  of  brijjlit  Colna- 
dona.  "VVo  -went  to  tlie  hall  of  harps.  Tliero  Carnl  brif^btoned 
between  his  aged  locks,  when  he  bchcld  thc  sons  of  liis  frionds,  lil<e 
two  yonng  branches,  bcfore  him. 

"  S(ms  of  thc  niighty,"  he  said,  "  yc  liriiij^-  li.-ick  thc  davs  df  <]ld, 
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Moved  slowly  from  Colammiii  the  barcl 
70  Of  Carul  who  joyed  in  strangers, 
Inviting  us  to  feast  in  lofty  hall — 
The  home  of  the  White  hand  benign, 
Golnandona,  (ehild)  of  nobles  true. 
Brightened  Carul  'mid  the  age  of  his  locks, 
75  Wheu  he  saw  the  sons  of  his  friends, 
Like  two  young  branches,  on  thc  hiU 
Of  trees  which  love  the  heieihts. 


C'arul  sent  his 
bard  to  invite 
Toscar  aud 
Ossian  to  a 
feast. 


He  gi'eatly 
rejoices  to  see 
the  young 
sons  of  his 
frientis. 


"  Sons  of  the  great  brave,"  saitl  Carul, 
"  The  bygone  clays  you  have  recalled 

80  When  I  came  dowu  off  ocean-wave 
On  Selma  of  oaks  by  the  sea. 
Du-mac-kiar-glas  fled  before  me, 
Dweller  in  the  swift  wincl  of  ocean,^ 
Our  fathers  were  relentless  foes ; 

85  We  met  at  Chxtha  of  mounds ; 
Fled  he  from  my  sworcl  to  sea ; 
My  eye  was  eager  in  pursuit ; 
A  night  of  rayless  clark  deceived  me." 
Came  I  to  the  palace  of  the  king, 

90  To  Selma  of  high-bosomed  maids  ; 
Came  peerless  Fingal  with  his  bards, 
Came  Conloch,  haud  of  death  to  hundreds. 


They  reoall  a 
time  when  iu 
his  youth  he 
had  defeated 
Du-mac-kiar- 
glas,  who  fled 
to  sea.    Toscar 
pursued,  but 
lost  him  in 
the  darkness 
of  night.    He 
landed  at 
Selma, 


■when  first  I  descended  from  waves  on  Selma's  streamy  vale  !  I 
piirsued  Dutlimocarglos,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers  had 
been  foes  :  we  met  by  Chitha's  winding  waters.  He  fled  along  the 
sea,  and  my  sails  were  spread  hehind  him.  Kight  deceived  me  on 
the  deep.  I  oame  to  thc  dwelHng  of  kings,  to  Sehna  of  high- 
bosomed  maids.     Fingal  came  forth  with  his  bards,  and  Conloch, 
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Tri  làithean  blia  cuinn  auus  au  àrd  ; 
Chunn  'as  gorm-shùil  làn  na  h-Eirinu, 
95  Nighean  nan  triath  mòr,  Eoscranna, 
Solus  àille  shìl  Chormaic  nam  beum. 
'An  di-chuimlm'  cha  do  threig  mo  cheuman 
Thug  rìgh  nam  beum  dhomh  a  sgiath  ; 
Sud  àrd  i  'an  talla  nan  teud, 
100  A'  cur  cuimhne  aii-  àm  nan  triath." 
A  chhmn  nan  treuna  mòr  o  fhairge, 
Thuo;  .sil)h  làithean  'chaidh  thak'is  a  nuas. 


a  Recording 
days,  &c. ; 
lit.  pìMiWj 
rcmeinbrance 
0«  thc  dayi, 
d:c. 


h  ■\Vlicii  liuttU' 
th\inilcrd  ;  lit. 
beUuws, 


Tliog  Carull  hisair  ghlan  na  cuirme. 
Dà  cliopau  nan  toimi  o  'r  sgèith, 

10.5  Chuir  sìos  fo  chhachan  le  mìiiru, 
Gu  habliairt  ri  ùr-chloiun  an  treith. 
"  'N  uair  bheucas  còmhrag,"  thuirt  an  rìgh,'' 
"  'N  uair  thachras  'an  strì  nan  lann 
Ar  maea — so  caismeachd  na  sìth  ! 

110  X\Y  a'  chloich  so  bithidh  brìgh  nach  fann. 
'N  uair  gldeusas  iad  na  .sleaghan  gu  fcum — 
Nach  roljh  ar  n-aitliricliean  fo  chUu 
Aig  cuirm  ?     Cuir  air  chìd  au  .sgiath." 

Thuit  oidhche  le  'ciabhan  donn  ; 
115  Ghluais  ainnir  nan  sonn  dàna ; 
Measg  chlàrsach  chualas  a  fonn. 


arm  of  death.  I  fu.iKtefl  tliroe  (lay.s  'va.  the  haU,  and  .saw  the  hliie 
eycs  of  Erin,  Roscranaj  dau^'hter  of  heroes,  liglit  of  Comiac's  race. 
Nor  forgot  did  my  ste])s  depart :  the  kings  gave  their  shields  to 
Canil :  tliey  hang  on  high  in  Col-anion,  in  niemory  of  tlie  past. 
Sons  of  tlio  daring  kings,  ye  hring  back  thc  d.iys  of  old  !  " 

Carul  kindled  the  oak  of  feasts.     He  took  two  bosses  from  our 
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Three  days  tlie  feast  was  in  tlie  lofty  liall ; 
Seen  was  the  full  blue  eye  of  Erin, 
95  Eoscranna,  daughter  of  great  chiefs, 
Lovely  light  of  Cormac's  cleaviug  race. 
Nor  uuforgotten  did  my  steps  depart, 
His  owu  shield  gave  the  wouud-dealiug  kiug  to  me, 
In  the  hall  of  harps  it  is  there  on  high, 
100  Eecordiug  days  of  mighty  meu.'^ 

Childreu  of  the  brave  and  great  from  ocean, 
The  bygone  days  you  havc  recalled. 

Kindled  Carul  the  feast's  bright  flamc  ; 
Two  sounding  bosses  from  our  shields 

105  He  placed,  in  kindliness,  'neath  stones, 
To  speak  unto  the  chief 's  uew  race. 
"  When  battle  thuuders,"  said  the  king,* 
"  When,  in  the  strife  of  arms,  shall  meet 
Our  sons,  lo  !  here  is  a  note  of  peace ! 

110  Ou  this  stone  shall  be  power  not  vain ; 

Wlieu  they  shall  cbess  their  spears  for  work, 
(They  wiU  say),  Were  not  our  fiithers  in  renowu 
(Together)  at  thc  feast  ?     Throw  the  shield  aside." 

Fell  night  with  its  dusky  hair ; 
115  The  maid  (beloved)  of  heroes  raised  the  soug ; 
Amidst  the  hai-ps  was  heard  her  voice. 


was  treated 
most  liospit- 
ably  by  Kin- 
gal,  wlio  pre- 
cnteil  liim 
witli  liis  own 
shielJ,  wliich 
he  prouiUy 
points  to  uow 
hanging  in  the 
hall  of  hai-ps. 


After  the  feast 
he  also  raised 
stone  piUars, 
under  which 
he  laid  bosses 
froni  the 
shichls  of  his 
friends  in  or- 
der  to  show 
to  their  com- 
mon  descend- 
ants  that  tlley 
and  he  liad 
fcastcd  to- 
gcther. 


At  night  Gol- 
nandona 
played  on  the 
liarp.  Toscar 
tVU  iu  love 
witli  her. 


shields.  He  laid  tliem  iu  earth,  beneath  a  stone,  to  spoak  to  tlie 
hero's  race.  "  When  battle,"  said  the  king,  "  shall  roar,  and  our 
sons  are  to  nieet  in  wrath,  my  race  shaU  look,  perhaps,  on  this 
stone,  when  they  prepare  the  spear.  Have  not  our  fathers  niet  in 
peace?   they  wUI  say,  and  lay  aside  the  shield." 

Night  came  do-svn.     In  lier  long  locks  moved  the  daughter  of 
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n  On  the  black 
ridge  of  the 
hea^dng  brine ; 
lit.  oio  black 
ridffe  of  lcajìs 
on  thc  brine. 
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CTaol-uun-daoiu'  nau  ruiglie  l)àua. 
Dhorchaicli  Toscar  'u  a  àite  feiu 
Roimh  rìin  nan  ceud.     Air  'auam  thall 
120  Thainig  i  mar  dhearrsa  nan  speur 
Air  dubh-dhruim  uau  leum  air  sàil'," 
'N  uair  bhriseas  an  sohis  o  nial, 
Air  cobliar  liath  iiau  toun. 


''  From  gucst- 
thronged 
Lotha  ;  lit. 
fram  Lotha  of 
huìidrcds. 


Le  madaiun  mhosgail  siun'  au  shabli ; 

125  Ai'  ceumau  air  triall  uau  ruadh. 

Thuit  iad  mu  shruth  a  b'  anusadh  riaudi ; 
Thill  sinne  tro'  Chròna  nam  buadh. 
0  'n  clioille  thàinig  oirnn  fear  òg, 
iSgiath  nach  mòr,  'us  sleagh  guu  bheud. 

130  "  Co  as  tha  'u  dearrsa  o  'n  tòrr  ? " 
Thuirt  Toscar  o  Lòtha  nan  ceud." 
"  'Bheil  slth  'an  Caolamhainn  nan  teud 
Mu  shohis  nam  beus  air  clàrsaieh  '.  " 


"  'Au  Caolamhainn  nau  sruth,"  thuirt  an  t-òg, 
135  "Thuiuidli  soillse  uau  seòd  air  clàrsaich ; 
A  nis  tha  a  siubhal  's  au  tòrr 
Le  mac  an  rit;li  nihòir  a's  sàire. 


Carul.  ]\Iixc'iI  with  tln.-  liaii)  .■iidso  tlu'  voieu  of  uliito-iiniu'il  t'nlna- 
dona.  Toscar  Jarkoiifd  in  liis  ])lace  before  the  lovo  of  herocs.  Sho 
came  oii  liis  troulded  soul,  like  a  heam  to  tlie  (hirk-lieaviiif,'  oceaii, 
when  it  Lurst.s  froin  acloud,  and  1irij;litens  tlie  foainy  si(h>  of  a  wave. 


With  iiiorniiig  wc  awaked  llie  woods ;  aud  liun^   forwarj  uii  thu 
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Golnandona  of  white  arms. 
Dark  grew  Toscar  in  his  place, 
Before  the  love  of  humlreds.     On  his  soiil 
120  She  came  like  brightness  of  the  skies 
On  the  black  ridge  of  the  heaving  brine," 
When  breaks  the  light  from  a  cloud 
On  hoary  foam  of  the  waves. 


With  morning  wc  roused  the  hill ; 
125  Our  steps  (were)  in  chasc  of  the  deer; 

They  fell  by  the  streams  which  they  always  loved. 

TJu'OLigh  goodly  Crona  we  returned. 

From  out  the  wood  there  came  a  youth, 

AVith  shield  not  hxrge,  and  harmless  spear. 
130  "  Whence  the  beam  from  the  hill  ? " 

Said  Toscar,  from  guest-thronged  liOtha.'' 

"  Dwells  peace  in  tuneful  Colammin, 

Around  the  light  of  beauty  o 'er  the  harp  "? "  * 


In  the  mom- 
ing  the  young 
men  followed 
the  chase. 


As  tlicy  re- 
turneil  a 
youthful  war- 
rior  uiet  them. 
Toscar  in- 
(juires  of  him 
regarJing 
Golnandoua. 


"  In  Colammin  of  streams,"  reiilied  the  youth, 
135  "Dwelt  she,  whose  harp  was  the  light  of  heroes  ; 
Her  path  is  now  upon  the  hiU, 
With  the  great  king's  greater  son. 


Ile  replies  that 
she  had  gone 
oH'  with  a 
king's  son. 


patli  of  the  roes.  They  fell  by  their  wonted  strcams.  We  retumed 
thiougli  Crona's  vale.  Froni  the  wood  a  youtli  came  forward,  with 
a  shield  and  pointless  spear.  "  Whcnce,"  said  Toscar  of  Lutlia,  "  is 
the  flying  Leani?  Dwells  there  peace  at  Col-amon,  round  hright 
Colna-dona  of  harps  ì " 

"By  Col-amon  uf  streams,"  said  the  youth,  "bright  Colna-dona 
dwelt.     She  dwelt ;  but  her  course  is  now  in  deserts,  -with  the  son 
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Es'  a  glilac  le  rùn  a  li-anam 

A'  seachran  car  tamuill  's  an  talla." 

140       " 'Og-clioigrich  ua  sgeile  truaiglie, 
Am  faca  tus'  a  thuar  's  a  thiiall  ? 
Tuitidh  e  fo  chadal  'tha  buan. 
Thoir  dhomhsa  gu  luath  do  sgiath." 
Le  feirg  reub  an  sgiath  dha  fcin  ; 

145  Dh'  eirich  broilleach  nam  beus  o  'cìil, 
Mar  uchd  eala  ag  iadhadh  gun  bhcud 
Air  tounan  o  threunas  a'  chuain. 
'S  i  Gaol-nan-daoine  fein  a  bh'  ann, 
Nighean  C'haruill,  fuil  shàr  an  rìgh. 

150  Ghhiais  'gorm-shìiil  mu  Thoscar  nau  lann : 
Gliaidh  a  h-auam  air  chall  's  an  strì. 


of  tlie  king ;  hc  tliat  seized  ■vvith  love  her  soul  as  it  wandered 
througli  thc  hall."  "  Strangcr  of  tales,"  said  Toscar,  "hast  thou 
markcd  tho  warrior's  coursc  ì  He  must  fall ;  give  thou  that  hossy 
shield."      In  wrath  he  took  the  shield.     Fair  behiud  it  rose  the 
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In  love  lie  took  lier  soul, 

As,  brief  time,  it  flitted  thougli  the  hall." 


140       "  Youug  strauger  of  the  tale  of  woe, 
Saw  you  his  form  and  his  path  ì 
In  sleej)  loug  histing  he  shall  fall. 
Give  quickly  uuto  me  thy  shiekl." 
In  wrath  he  tore  the  shiekl  away ; 

145  Eose  a  modest  bosom  behiud  it, 

Like  breast  of  swau  which  glides  serene 
Ou  waves  'mid  the  streugth  of  oceau. 
Goluandona's  self  it  Avas, 
Daughter  of  Carul,  true  king's  blood ; 

150  Her  bkie  eye  wandered  rouud  Toscar  of  spears 
lu  the  struggle  her  heart  was  lost. 


He  menches 
the  sliield 
from  tlie 
youth,  iii 
oriler  to  pur- 
sue  Golnan- 
dona's  lover. 

Golnandona 
herself  is  dis- 
covered.  She 
liad  returned 
Toscar's  love, 
and  followed 
him  iu  dis- 
guise. 


breasts  of  a  maid,  wliite  as  the  bosom  of  a  swan,  rising  graceful 
on  swift^roUkig  waves.  It  was  Colna-dona  of  liarps,  tlie  daughter 
of  tLe  kùig  !  Her  blue  ej-es  liad  roUed  on  Toscar,  and  Ler  love 
arose  ! 


EXPLANATION   OF  PROPER   NAMES 


GOLNANDONA. 


CoLAMMix,  Caol-amhahm,  "  narrow  river,"  tlio  residence  of  Carul,  a 
name  formerly  explained,  and  helonging  to  many  of  tlie  Ossianic  cliar- 
acters. 

CoNLOcn,  Conlaoch,  "  fiery  liero,"  or  "  warrior,"  an  Irisli  clùef. 

CoRMAC,  king  of  Ireland,  detlironed  and  slain  by  Caii'bre. 

Du-MAC-KiAR-GLAi?,  Duhh-mhac  Chiàr-ghlais,  or  CMir-ghlàis,  "  tlie 
black  sou  of  the  dark-grey,"  a  seaman  (viking  ?)  dofeated  by  Carnl. 

Erix,  tbe  modern  name  for  Ireland,  said  to  bo  lar-inn,  Western  Isle, 
wliich  I  regard  as  tbe  most  probable,  because  it  is  the  most  simple, 
and  natural  derivation  of  the  name.  In  a  note  to  !M.  MuUer's  '  Science 
of  Language'  (pp.  255,  256),  much  leaming  is  shown  to  connect  the 
oldest  kno^vn  form  of  the  name,  Ivcrio,  leriH,  with  the  Sanscrit  "avara," 
"westem;"  and  in  old  Celtic  jjoetry  the  country  has  many  other 
names  which  no  one  attempts  to  explain.  Among  these  are,  "  Fodla," 
"Banbha,"  "  Fàil,"  and  "Elga." — Dean's  Book,  note,  p.  30. 

GoLNANDONA,  Gaol-naii-cìaoine,  "  the  love  of  men,"  the  daughter  of 
Carul,  chief  of  Colammin. 

rtOSCRANNA,  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ircland,  and  wife  of  Fingal. 


NOTES    TO    GOLNANDONA. 


'   "  Wc  want  to  rcar  on  liigh  the  stones 

"V^niich  memoriso  the  glory  of  the  hrave." 

The  raising  of  stone  pillars  to  preserve  the  memory  of  important 
events,  as  here  ilescrihed,  appears  to  he  coeval  with  the  history  of  man. 
Tlie  practice  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  or  even  as  those  of 
Jacoh  and  Lahan.  It  prevaUed  from  Hindostan  to  the  "  Ultima  Thuki" 
of  the  Scottish  isles,  and  has  produced  every  foiin  and  sÌ2:e  of  mouumeut, 
from  the  humhle  Highland  cairn  to  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

The  numher  of  Celtic  names  for  these  commemorative  stones  is 
remarkalilo.  We  have  "  càrn,"  "  caiTagh,"  "cromleac"?  "dolhen," 
"  menhir,"  &c.  Tradition  connects  many  of  the  multitude  to  be  seen 
in  the  Highlands  and  islands  cither  with  the  Druids  or  the  Fingalian 
heroes.  ringal,  Ossian,  and  Dermid  have  their  "piUars"  in  almost 
every  district  of  the  coimtry  ;  and  the  '  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland ' 
prove  that  the  practice  referred  to  prevaUed  hoth  in  the  south  and  north 
long  Tiefore  tlie  days  of  Ossian. 

In  the  description  heforo  us  two  peculiarities  are  mentioned  •which 
are  worthy  of  remark — raising  the  stone  in  cadcnce  to  thc  music  of  the 
bavds  : — 

"  As  rose  aiul  Ml  T13'  tiini.s 
Tlie  song  of  iiiglit  l'rom  gracious  Ullin  ;  " 

and  placing  tho  armour  of  frieud,  as  weU  as  of  foe,  bcneath  it. 

-  "  Thy  moss  which  ovcrmore  is  weeping, 

And  round  its  eyelash  drawmg  back  (gone)  years." 

These  reniarkable  lines  are  thus  translatcd  by  ^lacfarlan — 
"  Tuo  musco  plorante  sine  noxa, 
Et  rctroagcnte,  circa  ejus  eilia,  annos." 

It  is  dcar,  howevor,  that  lu:  cntirely  misundorstands  tho   first  lino 
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wlu'ii  ho  translates  lochd  by  "iioxa."  "  Fault,"  "  crime,"  "defect," 
aro  commou  meanings  of  loclul ;  Ijut  so  is  also  "a  nap,"  or  "-n-iuk  of 
sleep."  It  is  impossiljle  to  associate  blame  or  praise  with  tlie  moss  ; 
but  the  ivords  become  intelligible  when  we  take  this  term  for  "  sleep." 

"  Thy  moss  wcepiiig  witliout  wink  of  sleep," 

— i.e.,  "  ceaselessly,"  "  continually." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  tliis  "  weeping  of  moss  "  is  a  favourite  image 
with  Ossian,  and  is  probably  suggested  by  the  moisture  which  always 
surrounds  the  plant,  and  which  seems  nccessary  for  maintaining  its 
growth. 

The  general  idea  in  the  second  line  seems  to  be  that  the  mo.ss,  iudi- 
cating  the  great  age  of  the  stone,  rccalls  the  memory  of  long-past 
years ;  and  there  is  a  species  of  moss — the  Tortula  muralis — whose 
long  sleuder  fringe  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  an  e^'elash  ;  but  it 
is  uot  easy  to  see  how  the  moss  can  be  said  to  gathor  or  turu  back  tho 
years  around  its  eyelash. 

^  "  Dweller  in  the  swift  wind  of  ocean  ; " 
A  descrijition  of  a  sea-rover  worthy  of  romark. 

*  "  Mu  sholus  nam  beus  air  clàrsaich." 
"  Around  the  light  of  beauty  o'er  tho  harp." 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  liuo  in  Gaelic,  but  difficult  to  rendor 
adequately  into  English. 

I  may  reniark  that  heus,  generally  signifjTng  moral  excellence,  and 
here,  I  believe,  all  womanly  accomplishments,  sometimes  bears  a  totally 
difforent  meaning,  being  appliod  to  the  singing  of  bii-ds.  Alexander 
M'Donald,  in  his  '  Song  to  Summer,'  uses  the  verb  heusadh  to  denote 
the  singing  of  the  robiu ;  and  in  lùs  well-known  song  of  "  AUd-an- 
t-Siìicair"  ho  applies  the  noun  heus  to  the  uotos  both  of  the  robin  and 
the  blackbh'd.  Fiu'ther,  in  Ossian's  "  Conlach  aud  Colvala  "  (1.  275),  it 
is  said — 

"  Tha  'n  cliu  mar  hlmia  uam  bàrd  ; " 

the  most  natural  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be, 

"  Their  fame  is  as  the  song  of  bards  " 
The  line  beforo  us,  according  to  this  view,  might  be  translatod, 

"  The  light  of  mehxly  upou  the  harp  ;  " 
—  i.r.,  "  sho  who  diffused  light  nr  joy  by  lier  luelodious  playing  on  the 
Iiarp." 


I 


/;s.,     ^5.c^.   i^o^,.,.     ^^..^W5A//^;      cv^,A<A- 
C  E  O  M  A    r^i^/^  ^loiw^.       ^^'^^--y-^ 

.';a.4v  4-  A.^/5;/ .  //^  /^^^S77^r^r:^7^==^^:^ 

(^  i  U2_  ^6t/ Zc'  ;l^  ^■^<'' i^^cA^kXì^  y     >/t  it<_  c  ?X  f  V  •^  M  <_<^     fì^y  /:  5  /x    ^ 


^    JM:     ^^^  ^kiU^-  UrCi^^  Èv-eL^U   'Hc^clt^     'jJUt^^ 

luv^cr^cd^c^^^^  ^^  ^t^^^iu  ,   A  ^^4'  ;^.^X^/ 
^ovn  ^?-*^  <-  9"^'t'>  /  ^/^  ^t^5^  Act.  /i^  5^  .yJcuv^x/<^ca< 


A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 


'  Malvina,  the  Jaughter  of  Toscar,  is  OTeiheard  by  Ossian  lamenting  the  death 
of  Oscar,  her  lover.  Ossian,  to  divert  her  grief,  relates  hLs  own  actions  in 
an  expedition  which  he  undertook,  at  Fingal's  command,  to  aid  Crothar, 
the  petty  king  of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland,  against  Eothmar,  who 
invaded  his  dominions.  The  story  is  delivered  down  thus  in  tradition  : 
Crothar,  king  of  Croma,  being  blind  with  age,  and  his  son  too  young  for 
the  lìeld,  Rothmar,  the  chief  of  Tromlo,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  otfered  of  annexing  the  dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  own. 
He  accordingly  marched  into  the  country  subject  to  Crothar,  but  which 
he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was  at  the  tinie  suprenie  king  of  Irehmd. 
"  Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blimlness,  imfit  for  action, 
scnt  foT  aid  to  Fingal,  king  of  Scotland,  who  ordered  his  son  Ossian  to 
the  relief  of  Crothar.  But  before  lùs  arrival,  Fovargormo,  the  son  of 
Crothar,  attacking  Rothmar,  wa.s  slain  himself,  and  his  forces  totaUy 
defeated.  Ossian  renewed  the  war,  came  to  battle,  kiUed  Rothmar,  and 
rouled  his  army.  Croma  being  thus  delivered  of  its  eneraies,  Ossian 
returned  to  Scotland." — J[. 


L:  ^    c^  v^:.i^^.^^^^  CK.  vu.^1^^  TT^Q^CcL^- yì^ 
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CRÒMA. 


— ^       ..    o    • 

/'.      /  > — . 


P-2.Q  _  _  ui.;'<«y 
/  / 

ikHw  hìJy>-  '■^ 


C  R  O  M  A. 


'S  c  gutli  ciuin  mo  rìiin  a  tli'anu  ! 
Neo-mliinic,  gann  gu  m'  aisling  fein  tliu  ! 
Fosglaibli  sibhs'  'ur  talla  tliall, 
'Sliinns're  Tlioscair  nan  àrd  speur ; 
5  Fosglaibh  sibhse  dorsan  nan  neul. 
Tha  Malmhìna  gu  dian  fo  dheur. 
Chualam  guth  measg  m'  aisling  fein  ; 
V/t/  (Tha  fjiirum  mo  chlèibh  gu  h-àrd.)        i-i  k.  eUcit 
C'  uim'  a  thàiniff  an  osag  'n  a  dhei(i;h, 

o  o  o    ' 

10  0  dhubh-shiubhal  na  linne  thall  ? 

Do  sgiath  fhuaimear  'an  gaUain  an  aonaicli, 
Thrcig  aisling  Mhabnhìua  air  sbabh. 
Chunnaic  is'  a  rìm  ag  aomadh, 
Ceò-earradh  a'  taomadh  mu  'n  triath, 

15  Dearrsa  na  grdine  mar  thaobh  ris, 
'S  e  'boiUsgcadh  mar  òr  nau  dàimh. 

'S  e  guth  ciuin  mo  rìiin  a  tli'  ann  ; 
Neo-mliinic  gann  gu  m'  aisling  fèin  thu. 


It  was  tlie  voice  of  niy  lovo  !  si'ldmn  art  tlinu  in  tlio  drcams  of 
^ralvina  !  Opon  your  airy  lialls,  0  fatlicrs  of  Toscar  of  sliielils  ! 
Uufold  the  gatos  of  your  clouds  :  the  steps  of  Malvina  are  ncar. 
I  have  hoard  a  voice  in  my  dream.  I  fool  tho  iluttcring  of  my 
soul.     Why  didst  thou  come,  O  Llast !  froni  thc  dark-rollin},'  facc 
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C  R  0  M  A. 


The  gentle  voice  of  him  I  love  it  is  ! 

Eare,  and  brief  thy  comiug  to  my  dream.^ 

Open  ye  your  hall  afar, 

Sires  of  Toscar,  in  the  lofty  skies ; " 
5  Open  ye  the  doors  of  the  clouds ; 

Malvina  passionately  weeps. 

I  heard  a  voice  amid  my  di'eam ; 

(The  throbbing  ofmy  heart  is  loud.) 

^\Tierefore  behiud  it  came  a  bhist, 
10  From  the  black  goiug  of  the  loch  afar  ? 

Sounded  thy  wing  across  the  mouutaiu  boughs  ; 

Malviua's  dream  forsook  her  ou  the  hUl. 

Her  love  she  beheld  descending, 

A  mist-robe  poured  itself  about  the  chief, 
15  His  side  was  formed  by  gleaming  of  the  sun, 

Glitteriuo;  like  the  gold  of  the  strane^er. 


T/l^  k 


Malvina  licars 
in   her   drcani 
the  voice  of 
Oscar,  long 
dead,  and  calls 
on  the  spirits 
of  her  fathers 
to  open  their 
gates  to  receive 
her  spirit. 


ffi5e. 


t^ 


She  beholds 
hls  forni,  aud 


It  is  the  gentle  voice  of  him  I  love  ; 
Rare,  and  brief  thy  coming  to  my  dream. 


of  tlie  lake  ?  Thy  rustling  wing  was  in  tlie  tree ;  tlie  dream  of 
M;ilvina  tlc-J.  But  slie  beheld  her  love,  when  his  robe  of  mist 
flew  ou  the  wind.  A  sunbeam  was  on  his  skiits,  they  glittered 
like  the  gold  of  the  stranger.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  seldom 
comes  he  to  my  cL'eams  ! 


Kcv^    IvUfTì i/^  ic/     l/o^' 


^  a/t  (U\c/^i,. 


^(SlÙ^    ,         I  kiJìVaa  }VLfÌA*^   H*^  oùp/l/IM^^/L^r^d  lyccfj^     C^'    A.   l/C{/w 


fj^   fy^A/\' Y     ^t^<^  ^■'■'-^^   '^ 


r 


A 
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CRÒMA. 


'S  e  do  chòmlmuidli-sa  m'  aiiam  feiii, 
20  A  sliìol  Oisein,  a's  trdine  làmli ; 

Eiridh  m'  osna  'am  madainu  gim  f  heum, 

Mo  dheoir  mar  shileadh  speura  àrd 

A'  tuiteam  mall  o  ghruaidh  na  h-oidliche. 
Bu  chranu  àillidh  mi,  'threiu  nau  seòd, 
25  'Oscair  chòrr,  lc  gcugaibli  cùljhraidh, 

'N  uair  tliàinig  bàs,  mar  ghaoth  nan  tòrr ; 

Fo  'sgt'ith  thuit  mo  cheann  fo  smùire. 
Thàinig  earrach  caoin  fo  blu-aon  ; 

Cha  d'  eirich  duiUeag  fhaoin  dhomh  fein. 
30  Chunnaic  òigh'  mi  fo  shàmhchair  thall ; 

Bhuail  clàrsaichean  mall  nan  teud. 

Chuunaic  òigh'  mi,  's  mi  'cumhadli  fo  ghrìulh. 

"  C'  uime  cho  truagh  tha  L^mh-gheal  nam  beus  ? 

'Cheud  ainnir  o  Lòtha  nan  sìan, 
35  An  robh  Oscar,  gu  trian  do  luaidh, 

Anus  a'  mhadaiun  mar  dhearrsa  o  ghrein'  \ 

Ijàn  àiUe  do  mhiaun  fo  'chruaidh  ? 


Caoin  am  foun  ann  am.chluais  fein, 
A  niglican  Lòtha  uau  sruth  fiar. 
40  An  cual'  thu  guth  nacli  'cil  beò  's  a'  bheiini, 
'An  aisling,  anu  do  chadal  ciar,- 
'N  ùair  thuit  clos  air  do  shiiilibh  mall 


But  thou  (hvullest  in  the  soul  of  ìlalvina,  son  of  mighty  Ossian  ! 
My  sighs  arise  with  tlio  hcam  of  tlic  cast ;  luy  tcais  Jcscend  %\-ith 
the  (Irops  of  night.  I  was  w  lnvrly  tivc  in  tliy  presence,  Oscar,  witli 
all  niy  branches  riiuinl  uic  ;  liut  tliy  ilciitli  camo  like  a  Llast  from 
tlio  desert,  ainl  laiil  uiy  grccn  licad  luw.  Tlie  spring  rotiu'nej  with 
its  showers  ;  mi  lcal'  nl'  mino  arose  !    The  virgins  saw  mo  silent  in 
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JMy  iumost  soul  is  thiiic  owu  abode, 

20  Ossiau's  sou  of  strougest  arm  ; 
Arise  my  siglis  cacli  moru  in  vaiu, 
My  tears  like  raiu-di-ops  of  tlie  hea^'cns  high 
Slowly  falling  ofl'  the  checks  of  uight. 

A  tree  right  fair  I  Avas,  brave  of  the  brave  ; 

25  Matchless  Oscar,  fragrant  were  my  boiighs, 
Wheu  death  came  like  a  bLast  from  heights, 
Beneath  his  wiug  my  head  sauk  uuder  dust. 

Came  bahuy  spriug  with  dewy  shower  ; 
Arose  uo  leaflet  grcen  ou  me. 

30  The  maidens  saw  me  silent  and  apart ; 

They  struck  the  harp,  soft-lingeriug  on  the  chords. 
The  maidens  saw  me  mouruing  iu  my  love  : 
"  Whynow  so  sad  is  the  white-hauded  onc  andpure? 
Tliou  choiccst  of  maids  iu  Lotha  of  storms, 

35  Was  Oscar,  never  yet  laut  praised  of  thee,^ 
At  moruiug,  like  the  shiniug  of  the  suu  ? 
Splendidly  beautiful  was  he,  thy  love,  iu  arms  ? 


tlescribi.'s  lior 
vu  (k'solate 
state. 


The  maìdens 
try  to  elieer 
Iier,  and  in- 
quire  about 
the  surpass- 
iiig  lieauty  of 
Oscar. 


Sweet  (is)  thy  song  iu  miue  ear, 
Daughter  of  Lotha  of  the  wiudiug  streams. 
40  Didst  hear  iu  the  hill,  a  voice  that  lives  uot, 
Li  drcani  amid  thy  sable  sleep, 
Whcn  slumber  fell  on  thy  .slow-moving  eycs. 


Ossian,  over- 
hearin^  her  la- 
inent,  warns 
lier  tliat 
while  "  sor- 
rowing  in 
peace"  brings 
joy,  desjiair 
wastes  the 


the  liall ;  tliey  toticlied  tlie  lifirp  of  joy.  Tlie  tear  was  on  the  clKxik 
of  Malviiia  :  the  virgins  behclil  nie  iu  niy  grief.  Why  art  tliuu 
sad  ì  tliey  said ;  tlioii  flrst  of  tlie  maids  of  Lutha  !  Was  lio  lovely 
as  tlie  heam  of  the  morning,  and  stately  in  thy  sight  'i 

Pleasant  is  thj^  song  in  Ussian's  ear,  da\igliter  of  streamy  Liitha ! 
TJiou  hast  heard  the  niusic  of  departed  bards,  in  the  dream  of  thy 
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«  Thou  camest 
ilown  ;  lit.  it 
was  come  cìown, 
by  thec — im- 
persoiial  form 
of  tlie  verb, 
frequent  in 
Ossian. 


+ 


''  Bore  to  Cro- 
ma ;  lit.  strack 
VroìiiM. 


Air  bruacban  Mbòrsbrutb  nan  toirm  beura  ? 

'N  viair  tbeumaxlb  2ea^j)_sb^ 
45  'An  bxtba  ciuin,  àrd^brian^  na  speuran 

An  cuala  tu  bìirda  nam  fonn  ? 

'S  taitneacb,  acb  trom  do  gbutb, 

'S  taitneacb,  a  Mbalmbìua  nau  soun. 

Leagbaidb  bròn  am  bocbd  anam  'tba  dubb. 
50  Tba  aoibbneas  ann  am  bròn  le  sìtb, 

'N  uair  sbuidbicbeas  àrd  strì  a'  bbròin ; 

Caitbidb  cumba  na  tìu-saicb  a;un  bbrìcjh  : 

Gann  an  lài'  'an  tìr  nan  seòd, 

A  nigbcan  Tboscair,  a's  àiUidb  snuagb. 
55  Tuitidb  iad  mar  dbìtbein  s\os 

Air  an  coimbead  grian  neartmbor  'u  a  soillse, 

'N  uair  luidbcas  au  dealt  air  a  cbiabb, 
'S  a  tbrom  cbeann  fo  sbìan  na  b-oidliclie. 

Eisd-sa  ri  mo  sbeann  sgeul,  'òigb  ; 
GO  Tlia  mo  cbuimbne  air  òige  nam  buadb. 

Fo  gbutb  an  rigb  gbrad  tbog  mi  siuil. 
Bbuail  mi  Cròma  nan  tòrr  o  cbuau,'' 
Cròuia,  'an  Inuis-fàile  nan  sluagli, 
Ard  tballa  nau  scòd  's  nam  buadb ; 
G5  Tìiir  gblas  mu  iomall  na  tràigb, 
Baile  Cbròtbah',  am  mòr  tbriatb, 


rest,   wlicn  sleep  frll  ou   thiur  eyus,   at  the    iiuirnuir    (jf   Moruth. 
"Whon  thoìi  (lid.st  retum^  from  the  cliasc,  iu  the  day  of  the  sun,  thou 
1  hast  heard  the  nnisic  of  liards,  and  thy  song  is  lovelj-Jj  It  is  kively, 

0  Malvina !  but  it  melts  tho  soul.  Thero  is  a  joy  in  grief  ■wheii 
peace  dwells  in  the  brcasts  of  tlie  sad.  Eut  sorrow  wastes  the 
uiournful,  ()  daughter  of  Toscar  !  and  thcir  days  arc  fcw  !     They 
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On  the  banks  of  sliriU-roaring  jMòr-ru  ? 

When  from  the  mountain-chase  thou  camest  down, 
45  Most  still  the  clay — the  sim  in  heaveu  high — 

Didst  thou  hear  the  bards  of  soug  ? 

0  sweet  but  sorrow-hxden  is  thy  voice, 

0  sweet  it  is,  Malvina  (child)  of  brave  ones. 

Grief  wastes  away  the  heart  of  black  dcspair  ; 
50  But  joy  belougs  to  soiTO"n-iug  in  peace, 

"WTieu  settles  dowu  the  agouy  of  woe  ; 

"Wading  consumes  the  sad,  aud  all  iu  vaiu  ; 

Few  are  their  days  in  the  land  of  the  brave, 

Daughter  of  Toscar  of  faii'est  form  ; 
55  They  fall  as  doth  the  flower, 

Ou  which  the  suu  has  looked  in  streugth  of  light, 

AMieu  lies  the  dew  on  its  locks, 

Aud  bows  its  head  beueath  the  Uast  of  night. 

List  thou,  0  maiden,  to  my  olden  tale ; 
GO  My  days  of  early  prowess  I  recaU. 

Swift,  at  the  voice  of  the  kiug,  I  hoisted  sail, 
And  bore  to  hilly  C'roma  ofF  the  deep,'' 
Croma  in  lunisfail  of  hosts, 
The  lofty  hall  of  braves  aud  might}'  deeds — ■ 
65  Grey  towers  by  marge  of  waves — 
The  house  of  Cro-har,  mighty  chief, 


fall  away,  like  tlie  flo-vrer  on  whicli  tlie  sun  hath  looketl  in  liis 
strength  after  the  mildew  has  passed  oyer  it,  ■svhen  its  head  is  hea^'y 
■svith  the  drops  of  night.  Attend  to  the  tale  of  Ossiau,  0  maid  ! 
He  remembers  the  days  of  his  youth  ! 

Tlie  king  commanded ;  I  raised  my  saUs,  and  rushed  into  tho  hay 
uf  Cruma ;  into  Croma's  sounding  bay,  in  lovely  InisfaiL     High  on 

VuL.  I.  T 


heart.     Thoy 
who  yield  to  it 
fall  as  a  suu- 
scorched 
flower. 


/ft^iy^ 


/ur~ 


O' 


To  chcer  her 
he  tells  a  tale 
of  liis  owu 
early  days. 


He  was  scnt 
by  Finf;al  to 
assist  l'm-lKir, 
who,  ^\"lu'ii  ul<I 
and  lilind,  hii.l 
heen  attackcd 
by  Romar. 
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Laocli  a  bhuaclliaich,  'n  a  òige,  thar  dàimh  ; 
Thog  au  aois  a  làmh  mu  'n  liath. 

Shìn  Ròthmar  a  hmn  thar  sonu  ; 
70  Las  fearg,  a  bha  trom,  air  Fiouughah 
"  Gluais,  'Oisein,  gu  còmhrag  a  null ; 
Tha  mo  charaid  'am  òige  fo  iorojhuih" 


Chuir  mi  suas  am  bàrd  le  fonn  ; 

Thàiuig  e  gu  taUa  nan  sonn. 
75  Shuidli  Cròthar  measg  arma  nan  triath  ; 

Ghèill  a  shùil ;  bu  ghlas  a  chiabh. 

An  gaisgeacli  liath  air  maide  thall, 

A  leadan  m'a  cheaun  ag  aouiadh  mall ; 

Mhìich  c  fonn  air  àm  a  dh'f  halbh  ; 
80  Bhuail  farum  ar  n-arm  a  chluas  ; 

Ghluais  Cròthar,  shìu  e  mach  a  làmh  ; 

"  Ceud  f àilte  do  sliàr  mhac  nam  buadh, 

'Oiseiu  ! "  thuù't  au  laoch,  a'  còmhradh  ; 

"  Threig  spionnadh  làmh  Chròthair  'am  blàr. 
85  Nan  togaiuu  fein  an  hiuu  gu  dòruiuu, 

Mar  'au  là  'thug  Fionnghal  a  nall 

Buaidh  ri  Srutha  uan  gleanu  fiar ! 

B'  esan  ceauu  iiau  daoiu'  e  fein ; 

Bha  Cròthar  gun  blieud  fo  chliìi ; 


the  coast  arose  tbo  towcrs  of  Crothar  king  of  spears  ;  Crothar,  ru- 
nowiieJ  in  thu  hattlus  of  his  youtli ;  hut  age  dwelt  then  arouml  Ihe 
ehief.  lìotlmiar  had  raise<l  tho  sword  against  the  lii'ro ;  and  the 
wrath  of  Iniigal  hurnecL  Ho  sent  Ossian  to  meet  Rothniar  iii  war, 
for  the  ehief  of  Croina  was  tlie  friend  of  his  youth.  I  sent  tlie  hard 
hefore  nie  witli  soiigs.  I  caine  into  tlie  liall  of  Ciotliar.  Tliere  sat 
the  chief  araidst  tho  arms  of  his  fatliers,  hut  liis  eyes  had  failed. 
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A  hero  wont  in  youth  to  vanquisli  foes  ; 

(But)  round  the  hoary  head  age  raised  its  haud. 

Stretched  Eomar  his  spear  against  the  brave  ; 
70  Kindled  the  deep  wrath  of  Fingal. 
"  Go  forth,  0  Ossian,  to  the  fight ; 
The  friend  of  my  youth  is  sore  beset." 

Forward  I  sent  the  bard  with  song  ; 

He  came  to  the  hall  of  the  brave. 
75  Sat  Cro-har  'mid  the  aiTus  of  heroes ; 

His  eye  had  failed — hoary  his  locks — 

A  gi'cy-haired  warrior  leauing  on  a  staff : 

His  locks  slow-waviug  round  his  head  ; 

He  crooned  an  air  of  other  days. 
80  Struck  ou  his  ear  the  clanging  of  our  arms ; 

Cro-har  rose,  and  forth  he  stretched  his  hand ; 

"  A  hundred  welcomes  be  to  victories'  true  son, 

Ossiau  !"  said  the  hero,  speakiug  (thus); 

"  Failed  has  the  strength  of  Cro-har's  arm  in  war. 
85  The  hìade  for  havoc  could  I  now  upUft, 

As  on  the  day  when  Fingal  hither  Ijrought 

Conquest,  by  Srua  of  the  winding  glens  ! 

He  was,  indeed,  the  head  of  mcu ; 

(And)  without  blot  was  Cro-har  iu  renown  : 


Description  of 
Cro-liar  as  hv 
sat  in  his  hall. 


He  gives  a 
joyous  wel- 
conie  to  Os- 
sian  and  his 
friends.     Re- 
calls  the  time 
wheu  he 
fought  with 
rcnown  uuder 
Fingal. 


His  grey  locks  wavecl  around  a  statf  on  which  the  warrior  leaned. 
He  humniod  the  song  of  other  tinies,  when  the  sound  of  our  arnis 
reached  his  ears.  Cruthar  rose,  stretclied  his  aged  hand,  and  hlessed 
the  son  of  Fingal. 

"  Ossian  ! "  said  the  hero,  "  the  strength  of  Crothar's  ami  has 
failed.  0  could  I  hft  the  sword,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingul  fought 
at  Strutha  !     Hc  was  tlie  first  of  mcn  !  luit  Crotliar  had  also   his     I 
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«  Wall  of  tro- 
phies  ;  lit. 
wall  of  ìnag- 
nìficcncc. 


90  Dhombsa  thug  e  moladh  nan  trcun. 
Chuir  e  copan  na  sgeith  air  chùl, 
Sgiath  Chalthair,  a  dh'aom  'an  còmhrag 
Fo  'n  rìgh,  's  c  'u  comh-stii  nan  hmu ; 
Faic  àrd  i  ri  l)aUa  na  mòrchuis ;" 

95  Gheill  mo  shìiil.     Tha  Cròthar  dall. 
'Bheil  do  ueart  mar  neart  uan  triath  ? 
Sìu,  Oisciu,  do  ruighe  do  'n  Hath." 


Thug  mi  mo  ruighe  do  'n  rìgh  feiu ; 

Ghlac  an  treun  aosda  mo  Làmh  ; 
100  Bhris  au  osan  o  spàiru  a  clileibh ; 

Thuit  deuran  le  'ghruaidh  gim  tàmh. 

"  Is  làidii'  thu,  a  mhic  au  treiu ; 

Ao-coltach  do  ghleus  ri  triath  Mhòrblieiuu. 

Co  esan  'tha  coltach  ris  fein 
105  Measg  ghaisgeach  nan  ceud  'an  còmhrag  ì 

Sgaoilear  mo  chuirm  auus  au  talla ; 

Togadh  gach  bàrd  caoiu  am  fonn ; 

'S  mòr  esan  'tha  'n  iadhadh  mo  bhalla, 

'Shiol  Chròma  'ui  freagar  ri  touu  !" 

110       A' chuirm  sgaoilte  ;  chualas  au  ceol, 
iVi-d  shòhis  'au  talla  uau  triath ; 
Ach  sòhis  mu  'n  osna  fo  scleò, 


t'iuuL'.  Thc  kin<;  of  l^riirvc^n  jiniiscd  uiu  ;  lu;  placfd  (lU  iiiy  arni  tliu 
bo.ssy  sliiidd  of  Cidthar,  wluiui  the  kinj,'  had  shvin  in  his  wars.  Dost 
thou  not  beliold  it  on  tlio  wall  ]  for  Crothar's  ej-es  have  failcd.  Is 
thy  .streugth  like  thy  fatla'r's,  Ossiau  ì  lut  tho  agod  foel  thiue 
arni  !  " 

1  gavo  niy  anu  to  tlio  kiuj,'  ;  ho  folt  il  witli  his  agod  hands.     Tiiu 


CROMA. 
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90  To  me  he  gave  a  hero's  praise. 

The  bossy  shield  he  laid  aside, 

The  shield  of  Calhar  who  had  falleu  iu  war, 

Before  the  king  in  strife  of  swords. 

Behold  it  high  on  the  wall  of  trophies  ;" 
95  Failed  has  my  eye.     Cro-har  is  bliud. 

Is  thy  strength  as  the  strength  of  chiefs  "? 

Stretch,  Ossian,  thine  arm  to  the  grey-haired." 

I  gave  my  arm  unto  the  king  ; 

Grasped  tlie  aged  lirave  my  hand ; 
100  A  sigh  broke  from  his  hxl)ouriug  chest ; 

Ceaseless  tears  streamed  down  his  cheek. 

"  Stalwart  thou  art,  son  of  the  stalwart  ; 

But,  in  thy  buUd,  unlike  the  chief  of  the  great  Beus. 

^Vho  to  that  man  may  likened  be 
105  Among  chiefs  of  hundreds  in  the  coml^at  ? 

Spread  ye  my  banquet  iu  the  hall ; 

Let  every  bard  of  skiU  strike  up  his  soug ; 

Great  is  he  whom  my  circliug  walls  enclose, 

Ye  race  of  Croma  echoing  to  the  wave  ! " 

110       The  feast  (was)  spread.     Music  was  heard, 
High  joy  was  in  the  haU  of  warriors  : 
But  joy  rouud  sighs  which  were  mist-veiled, 


sigh  rose  iii  his  Lreast,  aiid  liis  tears  came  down.  "  Thou  art  strong, 
my  son,"  he  said,  "  but  not  liko  the  king  of  Morven  !  But  who  is 
like  the  hero  among  the  mighty  in  war  ?  Let  the  feast  of  my  haU 
be  spread ;  and  let  niy  bards  exalt  the  song.  Great  is  he  that  is 
witliin  niy  walLs,  ye  sons  of  echoùig  Croma  I "  The  feast  is  spread. 
The  harp  is  heard ;  and  joy  is  in  the  haU.     But  it  was  joy  covering 


Hp  a.sks  Cs- 
.siiin  to  stri'tcli 
lii.s  ann  to- 
WHiils  liini, 
tliat  Ik'  niay 
jnilfji-  of  hi.s 
stri'nirtli. 


Hei»rononni*('s 
hini  strong, 
but  not  i'iiual 
to  Fiumil. 


Hi'  orili'vs  tlu' 
fi-ast  to  lii', 
.spreaiL 


Os.sian  ile- 
strilies  the 
joy  of  fea.st 
anil  uiusic  as 
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Am  bròn  'còmluiuiclh  dorelia  's  a'  clilialjh, 
Mar  sholus  fann  o  re,  's  i  faoiu, 
115  'Tha  'sgaoileadh  mu  mhahi  nan  speur. 

Thraoigh  an  ceòl,  'us  Labhair  le  fòiU 
E.ìgh  Chròma,  do  'm  b'  aosda  cruth  ; 
Gun  deoir  labhair  ceannard  nan  seòd, 
Dh'at  am  bròn  'am  meadhon  a  ghuth. 

120       'Shìol  Fhiounghail,  nach  fhaic  thu,  'threin, 
Au  dìibhra  dubh  measg  eibhneis  Chròthair  ì 
Cha  robh  mulad  'an  cuirm  orm  fèin, 
'N  uair  bu  bheò  seoid  a  bheumadh  còmhrag. 
'Am  fianuis  dàimh  bu  mhòr  mo  shòhis, 

125  'N  uair  a  shoillsich  mo  chòrr  mhac  a'  chuirm: 
Ach  gath  sin  a  thrdig  mi  fo  dhòruiun, 
Gun  fhàgail  deò  soluis  air  chìil. 
Thuit  e,  'shìol  Fhionnghail  nau  treun, 
'An  còmlirag  uam  beum  'am  chòir. 

130       ChuaLa  RMhmar  'au  Tromlo  fo  fheur 
Gu-u  d'  dhìùueadh  o  leus  mo  shìulean; 
Chual'  e  mu  m'  armaibh  gun  fheum, 
Air  balla  nan  teud  fo  smìiire ; 
Chual'  e  sud :  'an  àrdan  mòr 


a  sifjli,  tliat  (liirkly  chvelt  in  every  brcast.  It  was  like  the  foint 
beam  cif'  tlic  moon  spread  on  a  cloud  in  liGavcn.  At  lcngth  tlie 
niusic  ceascd,  and  the  agecl  king  of  Croma  spoke.  He  spoke  witliout 
a  tear,  but  sorrow  swelled  in  the  midst  of  his  voice. 

Son   of  Fiugal !    behold'st  thou  not  the  darkncss   of   Crothar's 
joy  J    My  soul  was  not  sad  at  the  feast,  when  my  people  livcd  before 
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Grief  dwelliug  darkly  iu  the  breast, 
Like  the  faiut  light  of  a  sickly  moou 
115  Diffused  ou  the  brow  of  the  skies. 


a  glimmer  on 
the  surface  of 
darkness. 


The  uiusic  ceased,  aud  geutly  spoke 
The  kiug  of  Croma,  aged  of  form. 
He  spoke  without  a  tear,  the  chief  of  brave  oues  ; 
Sorrow  swelled  in  the  uiidst  of  his  voice. 


Cro-har  tells 
the  cause,  say- 
ing  that  he 
truly  rejoiced 
in  the  feast 


1 20       Thou  sou  of  Fingal,  secst  thou,  valiaut  oue, 

The  darkuess  black  amid  the  joy  of  Cro-har  ? 

Never  sat  sorrow  yet  at  feast  ou  me, 

Whilst  still  there  lived  the  battle-cleaviug  braves. 

In  preseuce  of  the  guests  my  joy  was  gi'oat, 
125  Wheu  to  the  feast  my  peerless  son  gave  light : 

He  (was)  a  beam  that  left  me  auguish-pierced, 

Leaviug  uo  spark  of  light  behiud. 

He  fell,  thou  sou  of  Fiugal,  of  the  brave, 

In  fight  of  gashing  strokes,  (aud)  hj  my  side. 


when  his  son 
shed  a  light 
on  tlie  boarJ ; 
1)ut  that  sou 
had  faUeu  by 
his  side. 


130       Eomar  heard  in  grassy  Tromlo 
That  my  eyes  were  closed  in  film. 
He  heard  of  my  idle  arms 
On  the  wall  of  harps,  aud  uuder  rust ; 
This  hc  heard.     lu  haughty  pride. 


His  neigh- 
bour,  Romar, 
hearing  of 
this,  invaded 
his  tcrritory, 
and  routud  liis 
people. 


me.  T  rejoiced  in  tiie  presence  of  straiigers,  when  niy  son  slione  in 
the  haU.  But,  Ossian,  he  is  a  heam  that  is  departed.  He  left  no 
streak  of  light  behind.  He  is  faUen,  son  of  Fingal !  in  the  wars  of 
his  father.  lìothmar  the  chief  of  grassy  Tromlo  heard  that  these 
eyes  had  failed  ;  he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and 
the  pride  of  his  soul  arose  !     He  came  towards  Croma  ;  my  people 
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135  Tliàinig  e  do  Cliròma  le  stoirm; 

Thuit  mo  shluagh  leis  'an  còmhrag  c?)rr; 

Las  fearg  mi  'n  a  chòmhail  fo  m'  aii-ni. 

Ciod  a  dheanadh  Cròthar  fo  leus, 

Mo  cheumau  gim  l^heud  fo  mhìiig  1 
140  Mo  bhròu!  mi  guu  treoir,  'us  gun  bhcum! 

Truagh !  nach  tilleadh  na  lài'  'chaidh  null ! 

Na  lài'  trcun  's  an  d'  thug  mi  còmhrag, 

'N  uair  choisinn  mi  mòr  cliliu  na  strì. 


"  His  young 
uiibi'ownèd 
arm ;  lit.  Ms 
yoiing  nrm 
vitìiintt  riist. 


ThiU  mo  mhac  o  fhuaim  na  seilg, 
14.^)  Faobhar-gorm  nan  leadan  ciar; 

Cha  do  thogadh  leis  riamh  claidheamh  le  feirg, 

'Og  ruighe  gun  mheirg,  lag  fo  sgèith;" 

Mòr  anam  an  òig  a'  leumadh  ; 

Las  solus  nach  geilleadh  o  'shùilibh  ; 
150  Chunnaic  e  fo  bhròn  mo  cheuman, 

Mhosgail  osna  nam  beus  o  'ùrla. 


''  The  liaul- 
hilteil  swoid ; 
lit.  the  hard 
hills  nfswords, 
or  blades. 


"  A  rìgh  Chròma,"  so  'la1)hair  an  treun, 
"  'N  ann  air  son  nach  dhuit  fein  a  tha  mac, 
'N  ann  air  son  gu-m  blieil  mise  gim  fheum, 
155  'Ghluais  osna  do  chlèibhe  fo  smachd? 
Faireaghadli  m'  athair  fein  mo  neart ; 
Tharruiue;  mi  cruaidh-bheaii't  nan  knn  ;'' 


fell  lìcfure  liim.  I  took  iiiy  arms  in  mj-  -HTath,  biit  wliat  roulil 
siglitk'S.s  Crotliar  do  ì  Jfy  steps  were  uneqiial ;  my  grief  wns  great. 
I  wislicd  for  tlio  days  that  wero  passcd.  Days,  wliercin  I  fcviglit ; 
and  won  in  tlic  ficld  of  Llood  !  My  son  rcturncd  froni  tlio  cha.se ; 
tho  fair-haired  Fovar-gonno.    He  had  not  lifted  his  swoitl  in  battle. 
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135  Witli  tumult,  he  came  to  Croma. 

Fell  my  liosts  in  dreadful  figlit ; 

Wrath  fired  me  to  meet  him  uuder  arms. 

Of  what  avail  was  Cro-har  filmy-eyed, 

My  footsteps  useless  under  mist  ? 
140  Woe's  me!  nor  streugth  nor  battle-stroke  is  mine! 

Woe's  me  !  for  vanished  days  that  come  uo  more  ! 

Brave  days,  when,  eager  for  the  fray, 

I  gained  high  praise  in  war. 

]\Iy  son  retmTied  from  the  soundiug  chase, 
145  Favor-gorm  of  dark-bro^vu  hair ; 

Never  by  him  was  raised  a  sword  in  wrath ; 

His  youug  uubrownèd  arm  was  weak  beneath  a  shield ;" 

The  great  heart  of  the  youth  was  liounding ; 

Burned  light  unflinching  in  his  eyes. 
150  He  saw  the  sorroAv  of  my  steps ; 

Wakened  sighs  of  pity  iu  his  breast. 
% 

"  0  kiug  of  Croma,"  thus  the  hero  sjioke, 
"  Is  it  because  to  thee  there  is  no  son,^ 
Because  that  I  am  without  use, 
155  The  smothered  sigh  awakeus  fi'om  thy  Ijreast  ? 
Let  my  owu  father  prove  my  streugth  ; 
I  have  drawu  the  hard-hilted  sword;'' 


fiir  liis  ann  was  J'oung.  But  tlie  smì  of  the  youtli  'was  grcat ;  the 
fire  of  valour  burnt  in  liis  eyes.  He  saw  tlie  disordered  steps  of 
liis  fatlier,  and  his  sigh  arose.  "  King  of  Croma,"  he  said,  "is  it 
because  thou  hast  no  son ;  is  it  for  the  ■vveakness  of  Fovar-gormo's 
arni  that  thy  sighs  arise  ?     I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  my  strength  ; 


Fired  with 
resentment, 
Cro-har  weiit 
forth  agaiust 
him,  but 
without  avail. 


His  young 
and  only  rc- 
mainiug  son, 
Favor-gonii, 


asks  permis- 
siou  to  attack 
Romar. 
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I  'N  am  òigo  's  annsa  leam  feart ; 

{  Lùb  mi  boglia  nan  teud  gu  mall ; 

IGO  Tachraidh  mi  ri  Ròthmar  'an  còmhrag, 
Le  sìol  Chròma  nam  mòr  ghnìomh, 
Tachraidh  nii  ri  Ròthmar  air  còmhnard." 

Las  m'  anam  gu  còrr  gun  ghìomh. 
"  Tachair  ris  an  triath  fo  lainn, 
165  'Mhic  Chròthair  'tha  mall  gun  fhcum, 
Ach  biodh  gaisgich  eile  air  cheann, 
Gus  an  cluinn  am  fear  dall  do  cheum. 
Cha-n  f  haic  mo  shùil  thu  ann  ad  cliruaidh, 
'Fhaobhair-ghuirm  nan  ruadh  chiabh." 

170       Ghhiais,  thachair,  'us  thuit  an  t-òg. 
Tha  Ròthmar  ri  Cruma  nam  fieagh, 
Esa  'reub  mo  mhac  'bu  chòrr, 
Le  roiun  ghorm  a  mhòir-shleagh. 

Cha-n  àm  gu  lìonadh  nan  còrn, 
175  'S  mi  'ghacadh  'n  am  dhòrn  an  t-sleagh. 

Chuunaic  càirdean  mi  'Lasadh  gu  còrr ; 

Ghrad-ghluais  iad  o  mhòr  fhleagh. 

Shiubhail  sinn  tro'  oidhche  am  fraoch  : 

Gldas  madaiiin  gu  caoin  o'n  ear ; 
180  Dh'  eirich  roniham  gleann  uaine,  caol. 


I  have  (Irawn  Iho  sword  of  my  youth ;  antl  I  havc  hent  tho  how. 
Lct  mc  mect  this  llothmar,  with  the  sons  of  Croma ;  let  mo  meet 
him,  0  my  father  !  I  feol  my  burning  soul  ! "  "And  thou  shalt 
meet  liim,"  I  saiJ,  "  son  of  tho  sightless  Crotliar  !  But  let  others 
aJvance  lìcfore  thce,  that  I  may  hear  the  trcaJ  of  thy  feet  at  tliy 
retuni ;  for  my  eyes  Lehold  thee  uot,  fair-haireJ  Fovar-gormo ! " 


CROMA. 
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lu  youtli  niy  joy  is  in  deeds  of  might ; 
I've  bent  the  stringèd  bow  with  measured  streugth. 
1 60  I  will  encounter  Romar  in  the  fight ; 
With  Croma's  race  of  mighty  deeds, 
I  -will  cncounter  Romar  on  the  plain." 

Fired  my  soul,  as  ne'er  before,  without  a  fear. 
"  Go  forth  in  arms  to  meet  the  chief, 
165  Thou  sou  of  Cro-har,  old,  and  without  use  ; 
But  let  other  heroes  head  (the  fight), 
That  the  bliud  one  may  hear  thy  step. 
My  eye  wiU  not  behold  thee  iu  thy  stccl ; 
Favor-£orm  of  aubum  locks." 


The  father 
grants  it ;  but 
orders  that 
olJer  warriors 
should  lead 
the  fight. 


170       (They)  moved,  (they)  clashed,  and  fell  the  youth. 
Romar  (now)  is  close  to  Croma  of  feasts  ; 
He  who  pierced  my  peerless  son 
With  the  blue  point  of  his  great  spear. 

"  No  time  is  this  to  fiU  the  bowl," 
175  As  I  clutched  in  my  fist  the  spear, 

My  comrades  saw  me  roused  beyond  all  wont ; 

Sudden  they  started  from  the  plentcous  board. 

We  trod  the  heather  all  night  long ; 

Greyed  morniug  calmly  from  the  east. 
180  Before  me  spread  a  narrow  glen,  and  green  ; 


Favor-gorm 
engages  Ro- 
niar,  but  is 
speedily  cut 
down  ;  and 
Croma  is  now 
defenceless 
againstEomar. 

Ossian,  firej 
witli  wrath, 
comniands  his 
comnides  in- 
stantly  to 
U'ave  tlie  feast, 
aud  seek  thu 
foe. 


He  went,  he  met  the  foe  ;  he  feU.     Eothmar  advances  to  Croma. 
He  Avlio  slew  my  son  is  near,  ■«dth  all  his  pointed  spears. 

"  Tliis  is  no  time  to  fiU  the  sheU,"  I  replied,  and  took  my  spear ! 
My  people  saw  the  fire  of  my  eyes  ;  they  aU  arose  around.  Tlirough 
night  we  strode  along  the  heath.  Grey  morning  rose  in  the  east. 
A  green  narrow  vale  aj)peared  before  us ;  nor  wanting  was  its  ivind- 
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Fiar  slirutlian  a'  taomadh  gu  lear. 
Bha  Eòthmar  ann  le  feartaibh  ciar, 
Fo  'n  armaibh  'bha  liath  ri  soiUse. 
Bhuail  air  caol-fada  nan  gleann  ; 
185  Theich  nàimhdean  ;  thuit  Ròthmar  fo  m'  hiinn. 
Mu-n  do  cheileadh  an  là  fo  iar, 
Ghlac  Cròthar  airm  Eòthmhair  nan  sgiath  ; 
Dh'  fhairich  'n  a  aois  iad  le  'làimh, 
IVIìn  shòLas  a'  snàmh  m'a  smaoiutean. 


«  New  leader 
of  the  liosts  ; 
lit.  new  man 
oflhe  hun- 
dreds. 


190       Thiouail  sluagh  gu  taUa  nan  triath  : 
Chualas  farum  nan  slige  fial ; 
Mhosgail  clàrsach  nan  teud  mall ; 
Cuig  bàrda  mu  seach  le  rann 
'Togail  cliu  mu  mhac  nan  treun, 

195  'Us  mu  Oisein,  fear  ùr  nan  ceud ; " 
Anam  a'  lasadli  suas  fo  ìula, 
Fonn  a'  freagradh  fo  thìu-  nan  teud. 
Eo  mhòr  'mhosgail  sòlas  air  sluagh  ; 
Gu  Cròma  thill  Ijuaidh  fo  shith. 


200       Thàinig  oidhche  ciuiu  'us  ballili ; 
Chaidh  madainn  air  falbh  fo  shòhxs ; 
Cha  d'  thìlinig  nàimhdean  'an  dìibhra  dìiint', 
A'  tàrruiug  o'  n  cìd  nam  mòr  shleagh ; 


ing  strcam.  The  dark  liost  of  Eotlimar  are  on  its  banks  witli  all 
their  glittering  arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale.  Tliey  fled. 
Eothmar  sunk  heniMith  my  sword  !  Day  had  not  descended  in 
the  west,  when  I  hrought  his  arms  to  Crotliar.  Tlic  agcd  hero 
felt    them    -with     hi.s    hànd.s  ;     anJ    joy    Ijrightencd    ovcr    all    liis 


thouglits. 


CROMA. 
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Wiudmg  rivei's  pouriug  througli  tlie  plaiu. 
Romar  'was  there  with  dusky  hosts, 
In  arms  grey-glimmering  to  the  light, 
(\Ye)  struck  in  the  long  defile  of  glens  ; 
185  Fled  the  foe.     Romar  fell  beneath  my  LUxde. 
Ere  day  was  hiddeu  in  the  west, 
Grasped  Cro-har  the  arms  of  Eomar  of  shields  ; 
The  aged  mau,  he  felt  them  with  his  hands, 
A  fjeutle  orladuess  swimmino;  o'er  his  thouo-hts. 


In  the  grey  of 
mommg  tiicy 
give  battle, 
and  conqucr. 
Before  the 
close  of  evcn- 
ing  the  aged 
Cro-har  exa- 
miiies  the  ar- 
mour  of  his 
foe,  anil  the 
spoils  pre- 
scntetl  to  hini 
by  Ossian. 


190       Gathered  the  host  to  the  hall  of  chiefs ; 
Heard  was  tlie  stu"  of  the  shells  of  cheer ; 
Woke  up  the  harp  with  strings  of  liugering  sound  : 
Five  bards,  and  each  iu  turn,  with  sougs 
Raise  high  the  praises  of  the  hero's  son ; 

195  Of  Ossian,  too,  new  leader  of  the  hosts  ;  " 
The  soul  a-flamiug  high  within  their  breast, 
While  airs  repeat  the  spù-it  of  the  strings.* 
Exceediug  joy  broke  forth  upon  the  host, 
For  victoiy,  with  peace,  to  Croma  had  returued. 


The  feast  is 
again  spread  ; 
five  bards  sing 
the  praises  of 
Cro-har's  sou 
aud  of  Ossian. 


200       Descended  still  aud  sileut  night ; 
lu  gladness  moruing  sped  away  ; 
There  came  no  darkuess-hiddeu  foes, 
Drawiug,  from  their  backs,  theù'  mighty  spears ; 


Niglit  and 
morning  pa.ss 
iu  gladness. 


The  people  gather  to  tlie  hall.  The  sliells  of  the  feast  are  heard. 
Ten  harps  are  strung ;  five  bards  advance,  and  sing,  by  tums,  the 
praise  of  Ossian ;  they  poured  forth  their  buniing  souls,  and  the 
string  answered  to  thcir  voice.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great :  for 
peace  returned  to  thc  land.  The  night  came  on  with  silence ;  tlie 
moming  retumed  with  joy.     Xo  foe  came  in  darkness,  with  his 
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Bu  mliòr  an  sòlas  'thog  au  sluagii, 
205  'Us  Ròthinar  guu  tuar  air  leir^f. 

o  o 

Thog  mi  foun  air  òg  'am  bàs, 
'N  uair  chuir  iad  fo  làr  an  triath ; 
Cròthar  aosda,  's  e  'g  aomadli  trom, 
Gun  osna  o  'n  t-sonn  mu  'mliac. 
210  Dh'iarr,  'us  fhuair  e  lot  'n  a  bhroilleach — 
Dealradh  soluis  am  measg  a  bhròiu. 
'N  am  chomhair  thàinig  an  treun  dall ; 
Ghlac  e  mo  làmh,  'us  e  'labhaiit. 

"  A  rìgh  nan  sleagh  a's  gcire  ceann, 
215  Thuit  mo  mhac  fo  lainn  lc  cliu  ; 

Cha  do  theich  mo  ghaisgeach  tro'  ghleann 
Thachair  esan  ri  bàs  gun  smìir, 
'Us  e  'dlùthadh  ri  neart  nan  uàimhdean. 
Sona  na  h-òig  threun',  a  thriath', 
220  Mu-u  cluinnear  cliu  fo  chiar  a'  bhàis ! 
Cha-n  fliaic  iad  'an  talla  nan  sgiath 
Fianih  gàire  mu  chrìouaich  an  Làmh ; 
Cuimhn'  orra-sa  measg  fonn  na  mòrchuis, 
Deoir  gidaua  bhan  òg  mu  'n  ùir. 
225  Ceart  <xu-n  seac  an  aois  o  chònihraff, 

o  o' 

'Chuir  treunas  'an  òige  fo  chliu  ; 


glittering  sjicar.     Tho  joy   of  Crnma   was  <,'rc'at ;   l'nr  tliu  gloomy 
Kotlimar  had  fallen  ! 

I  raised  niy  voico  for  Fovar-gormo,  whcn  tlicy  laid  tho  chief  in 
carth.  Thc  aged  Crothar  was  thero,  Init  his  sigli  was  not  heard. 
IIc  searclied  for  tlie  wound  of  his  soti,  and  found  it  in  liis  breast. 
Joy  rose  iji  tho  face  of  the  aged.     He  camc  and  spoke  to  Ossian. 


Great  was  the  host's  exulting  joy 
205  That  Roinar,  pallid,  hiy  upou  the  plain. 
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I  raised  a  song  about  the  youth  in  death, 
When  in  the  dust  the  brave  they  haid  ; 
Cro-har,  aged,  was  heavily  bowed  down, 
But  for  his  son  no  sigh  the  hero  drew. 
210  He  searched,  and  found  upon  his  breast  a  wound- 
A  gieam  of  Ught  amid  his  utter  woe. 
To  meet  me  came  the  hero  blind ; 
He  grasped  my  hand  as  he  spoke. 


Ossian  sings 
the  praise  of 
Favor-gorm. 
Cro-har  founil 
a  wound  on 
the  breast  of 
his  son,  which 
was  as  a  gleam 
of  light  amid 
his  woe. 


"  King  of  the  spears  of  sharpest  point, 
215  AVith  giory  fell  my  son  beneath  the  sword  ; 

My  brave  one  fied  not  through  the  glen  : 

Death  he  encountered  without  stain, 

Hard-pressing  the  force  of  the  foe. 

Happy,  0  chief,  are  the  youthful  brave, 
220  Round whom, iu  dark of  death,  great  praise  resounds  I 

In  the  hall  of  shields,  they  shall  not  see 

The  smile  of  scorn  at  tlieir  vvithering  arms ; 

They  are  remembered  in  majestic  song ; 

Pure  maidens'  tears  shall  fall  ujion  their  dust. 
225  Withdrawu  from  war  must  wither  the  age 

AVhich  y(juthful  might  had  made  reuowned  ; 


Addressing 
Ossian,  he  re- 
joices  in  the 
honourable 
death  of  his 

1  ;  declarcs 
tlie  Ìiappincss 
of  the  youth- 
ful  brave  who 
fall  amid 
glorj'.    Thcy 
escape  the 
smile  of  scom 
with  whieh 
the  aged  aud 
feeble  are 
trcated  in  the 
haU. 


"  King  of  spears  !  "  lie  said,  "  my  son  has  not  faUen  -^vitliout  his 
fame.  The  young  warrior  did  not  fly  ;  but  met  death,  as  he  ■vvent 
fonvard  in  his  strength.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when 
their  reuown  is  heard  !  The  feeljle  ■will  not  behold  them  in  the 
hall,  or  smile  at  their  trcmbling  hands.  Their  memory  shall  he 
honoured  in  song ;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  ^riU  fall.     But  the 
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ladtìtin  fo  dlù-cliuimhn  n;im  beò ; 
'An  dìomliaireas  tuitidli  iad  thall, 
Gun  osna  mhall  o  'm  macaibh  fuin  ; 
230  'An  sòhis  togar  suas  an  càrn, 

Gun  dcoir  air  làr  mu  chloich  nan  treun. 
Sona  na  h-òig  threuu',  a  thriath, 
Mu-n  cluinnear  cliu  fo  chiar  a'  bhàis ! 


aged  wither  away  by  Jegrees ;  the  fame  of  tlieir  youth,  whUe  yet 
they  live,  is  all  forgot.  They  fall  in  secret.  The  sigh  of  their  son 
is  iiot  hearil.     Juy  is  around  their  tomh  ;  the  stunu  of  their  famc  is 
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They  are  forgotteii  among  living  men, 
By  all  unnoticed — left  alone  they  fall— 
Their  very  sons  give  forth  no  heavy  sigh ; 
230  With  joy  they  rear  their  cairn  on  high, 

No  tears  bedew  the  stones  where  heroes  sleep. 
Hapjiy,  0  chief,  are  the  youthfiil  brave, 
Eoundwhom,indark  of  dcath,great  praise  resouuds ! 


They  who 
thus  outlive 
their  strength 
are  forj;otten 
auiong  the 
living. 


placoil  withiiut  a  tear.     Haii]iy  are  tliey  -(vho  die  iii  youth,  whcn 
their  renowii  is  around  them  !  " 


EXPLANATION   OF   PROPER   NAMES 


C    R    0    M   A 


Cal-ar,  C'dfhai;  a  ■\varrior  slain  in  battle  hj  Fingal. 

Crojia  was  a  Jistrict  or  small  prLncipality  in  IrclanJ,  ■n-lierc  the 
cliief  events  of  tliis  poem  took  place. 

Crothar,  Crhdh-fliear,  '•  strong  man."  He  -was  king  of  Croma, 
and  tlie  friend  of  FLngal. 

Favor-gorm,  FiKihhar-gorm,  "bluc  edge" — i.e.,  "edgeof  Llue  steel," 
or  "  keen  eJge  " — son  of  Cro-har. 

Innls-Fatle,  "tlie  isle  of  tlie  jewel"(1)  an  ancient  name  for  Ireland, 
"the  fiist  geni  of  tlie  sea."  Some  refer  tliis  name  to  the  Lia-fàU, 
or  rather,  " Lewj-fìdl"  the  celebratej  " stone  of  fate,"  now  in  the  cor- 
onation  chaii  in  AVestminster. —  Vide  'Erin,'  p.  277. 

JIoR-RU,  Mòr-iilirutli,  "great  stream." 

EoTHMAR  or  riOMAR,  king  of  Tromlo,  a  Jistrict  adjoining  Croma. 

Srua,  Sridlia,  or  Srnthan.  This  term,  used  as  a  propcr  name,  is  not  so 
in  reality,  but  is  a  common  name  for  streams,  iì-om  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  ruo,  and  Greek  iita. 

Trom-lo,  possibly  "heavy  or  deep  water" — trom,  "  heavy,"  and  lo 
in  Irish,  as  li  or  ligho.  in  Scottish  Gaclic,  "  watcr."  We  have  Locli 
Troiii-Ii  in  the  Elack  !Mount  forest  in  Perthshire. 


KOTES    TO    CIIOMA. 


^  "Ilavp,  aiiil  brÌL'f  tliy  coming  to  iiiy  divaui." 
'•  Xi'o-iiiliiiiic,  ganii  gu  m'  aisling  fL-in  tliu  !  " 

llr  JlafLai'lilan  lia.s  \'i_'ry  unaccouutably  iiltereLl  aud  enfL'cbleJ   tLis 
liuo  by  clianging  it  into — 
/      .  ,  ,     ,  "  O's  alnmic  cu  m'  aìslin';  fuiu  tliu." 

tu-.    (  7  bì  ■  "  "  Was  Oscar,  nevcr  ycf  hiit  itraixp.d  of  tliee,"  &c. 

"  An  robli  Oscar,  gu  tr'udi  ilo  luaidli." 

Tliis  oxpression,  (lu  trian,  is  generally  rcndered  by  iRIacfarlan  "  in 
tertiam  jiarteui,"  and  by  otber  trau.slators  in  the  same  signifìcation  of 
"  tlio  third."  TJiis  is  its  moderii  lucaning,  nor  does  any  dictionary  wliich 
I  liave  seeu — Gaclic,  Irisli,  or  Welsh — liint  at  any  othcr.  I!ut  the  reader 
of  Ossian  will  clearly  see  tliat  in  mauy  places  it  has  a  very  diffcrent  signi- 
licatiou.  Eveu  Macfarlan,  iii  the  liue  bcforc  ns,  rendcrs  it  "  jierjìetuo," 
aud  it  woidd  be  obviously  absurd  to  render  it  here  bj-  a  "  third."  Va- 
ii(ju.s  (ilhcr  instanoes  ooeur  where  the  coutext  obviously  jiroves  tlio 
mcaniug  of  trirm  to  be  "completcness"  or  "  totality  " — e.  (/.,  in  "  Calhon 
aiid  Colvala,"  liue  2'JO,  wlicre  Ossian,  rcproacliiug  tho  cowardice  of  the 
disguiscd  warrior  who  dropped  his  siicar  oii  tlie  ground  and  wejit, 
addresses  liim — 

"  A  iiiIiÌL'  h'iimli  a  tlia  tai.s  f/H  Irinn," 
"  Soii  of  thc  liana  wliicli  is  tìujnni'jhìii  .soft," 

the  mcaning  is  peri'cctly  obxinus.      In  "Oinamuiorlml,"  linr  101,  it  is 
said— 

"  Tliuit  iiàimlRU'au  u  lìirlun  ua  diO(.'h-blieiit. " 

Jlacfarlan  ha.s — 

"  Ceciilcruut  hostcs  à  lcrtia  jmrte  uiah  iiisti'uineuti  " — 
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a  meaning  utterly  inconsisteut  witli  the  context.  The  encuiy  had  bcen 
routed  by  Ossian.  Their  leader,  Torniod,  was  bound  with  thongs. 
Malorcol  was  triuniphant.  Thus  tìian  na  dmchhheìrt  must  denote  the 
total  failui'e  of  the  enemy. 

"  Car-hon,"  lines  115,  179;  "Covala,"  line  230;  "  Callion  and  Col- 
vala,"  line  273;  "CoiUoch  and  Cu-hona,"  lines  43,  91,  as  ivell  as  other 
places  which  might  be  quoted,  all  bear  out  the  same  conclusiou,  that 
Ossian  often  means  by  trian  not  the  "  third  part,"  but  the  whole  of 
tho  object  to  which  the  term  is  applied ;  and  the  (ìaelic  is  not  the  only 
language  where  the  number  three  is  significant  of  jierfcction. 

^  "  Is  it  because  to  tliee  there  is  no  .son." 
"  'N  aim  air  son  nach  dliuit  feiu  a  tha  niac." 

This  is  a  line  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  inelegant,  and  very  difrereut 
from  the  usual  diction  of  Ossian. 

"  'N  anii  air  soii  Jliuit  fi'in  uach  'eil  mac" 

is  an  improvement,  though  still  leavijig  it  rugged. 

■*  "  While  airs  repeat  the  .spirit  of  the  strings." 

Tlie  meaning  of  this  obscure  line  seems  to  he  that  tlie  tunes  corrc- 
spouded  with  the  words  of  the  liards  who  swcpt  the  striugs. 


CALHON    AND    COLYALA 


A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 


'  Tliis  piece,  as  infmy  more  of  Osslan's  compositions,  is  aJdressed  to  one  nf 
tlie  first  Cliristian  iiiissionaries.  Tlie  story  of  tlie  poem  is  lian<led  down 
Ly  tradition  thus  :  lu  tlie  country  of  tlie  Britons,  lietween  tlie  walls,  tvvo 
.  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  Dunthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  supposed  to 
be  the  Tweed  ;  and  Eathmor,  who  dwelt  at  Clutha,  well  known  to  be  the 
river  Clyde.  Rathmor  was  not  more  renowned  for  his  generositj'  and 
hospitality  than  Dunthalrao  was  infamous  for  his  cruelty  and  ambition. 
Dunthalmo,  through  envy,  or  on  account  of  some  private  feuds  which 
subsisted  between  the  fiimilies,  raurdered  Rathmor  at  a  feast ;  Imt  being 
afterwards  touched  with  remorse,  he  educated  the  two  sons  of  Eathmor, 
Calthon  and  Colmar,  in  his  owu  house.  They  growing  up  to  man's 
estate,  dropped  some  hints  that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  father,  upou  which  Dimthalmo  shut  them  up  in  two  caves  on  the 
banks  of  Teutha,  intending  to  take  them  off  privately.  Colmal,  the 
daughter  of  Dunthalmo,  who  was  secretly  in  love  witli  Calthon,  helped 
him  to  make  his  escape  from  prison,  and  fled  with  him  to  Fingal,  disguised 
in  the  haliit  of  a  young  warrior,  and  implored  his  aid  against  Dunthalmo. 
Fingal  sent  Ossian  with  three  hundred  men  to  Colmar's  relief.  Dunthal- 
mo  ha^dng  previously  murdered  Colmar,  came  to  a  battle  with  Ossian, 
but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  and  liis  army  totally  defeated. 

"  Calthon  married  Colmal,  his  deliverer,  and  Ossian  returned  to  Alor- 
ven." — M. 
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"  "Snii "  is 

lll'I'C   ÌV'IIIÌIIÌIK.*, 

(■nlitr:irv  to 
Kriirnil'  iisasi'. 
'l'lic  rliytlim 
wraiia  iiiliiiit 

..ftll.'  liKlsru- 

liue  ;i.s  Wfll. 


Glan  giith  nam  fonua  do  tlirein, 
'Fhir  'tha  'tuineadh  leat  fein  'an  còs, 
E  'tenrnadh  mar  .shruth  o  1)heinn 
'An  caol-ghleann  na  grèine  dhomhs'. 
5  'Fhir  a  thàinig  o  mhagh  nau  Gall, 

Mosghiidh  m'  anam  'an  talla  nam  lieagh, 
Mar  na  lài  'am  bliadhnailjh  thall ; 
Tha  mi  'sìneadh  mo  làmh  gu  sleagh  ; 
Tha  mi  'sìneadh  mo  làmh  'tha  lag, 

10  'Us  an  osun  fo  smachd  mo  chlèibh'. 
An  cluinn  thu,  'shiol  uau  còs  'au  creig, 
Fonn  o  Oisian  mu  'òg-ghuiomh  fein  % 
Tha  m'  anamsa  mu  'n  aimsir  mhòir  ; 
Thill  solus  'us  sòhvs  do  thriath  ; 

15  Mar  so  fein  a  chithear  a'  ghrian  " 
'Us  i  'siulilial  's  au  iar  'au  soillse, 
An  dei"li  do  'ceuman  gluasad  fo  nial, 


I'lk.vsant  is  tlie  voici;  ol'  tliy  wmg,  tlioii  IoucIy  thvillcr  ol'  tlio  rock  ! 
It  comes  on  the  souiiJ  of  the  stream,  aloiig  tlie  iiiirrow  vale.  My 
soirl  awakcs,  0  strangcr  !  in  tlie  niidst  of  niy  liall  I  strctch  niy 
hand  to  tlic  siicar,  as  in  thc  days  nf  otlicr  ycars.     I   .strctch  niy 
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SwEET  to  tlie  brave  (is)  tlie  voice  of  sougs, 
Tliou  lonely  chveller  iu  tlie  cave  ;  ^ 
It  dowuwartl  flows,  like  mouutaiu-riU, 
In  the  narrow  gleu  of  tlie  sun  on  me. 
5  Tliou  who  from  fiekl  of  Gall  hast  come, 
My  soul  eukiudles  iu  the  liall  of  feasts, 
As  the  days  of  the  years  that  are  goue ; 
I  stretch  my  hauds  to  the  spear, 
I  stretch  my  hands  which  are  feeble, 

10  Aud  the  sigh  is  smothered  iu  my  breast.'-^ 
Wilt  thou  hear,  sou  of  the  cave  of  the  rock, 
From  Ossiau,  a  lay  of  the  deeds  of  his  youth  1 
My  soul  communes  with  times  of  greatuess ; 
Liglit  aud  joy  have  to  the  chief  returued  ! 

15  Eveu  thus  is  seen  the  sun" 

Sweeping  iu  brightuess  through  the  Avest, 
After  his  steps  have  moved  beueath  a  cloud. 


hand,  but  it  is  fcehle ;  aud  the  sigh  of  niy  bosom  grows.  WOt 
thou  not  listen,  son  of  the  rock  !  to  the  song  of  Ossian  ?  My  soul 
is  full  of  other  tinies  ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  retums.  Tlms  the  sun 
appears  in  the  west,  after  the  steps  of  his  brightness  have  moved 


Ossian  a.sk.s  a 
lonely  dwelk'i' 
in  eaves  to 
listen  to  a  tale 
of  his  early 
years. 


His  soul  is 
lighted  up  as 
the  raeniory 
of  the  past 
revives. 
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Tulaieli  iiaiiie  nan  sìan  a'  Ijoillsgeadli, 
Na  sruthan  gorm  'an  sòlas  's  a'  ghleann ; 

20  An  scaun  laoeh  air  lorg,  'us  e  'triall, 
A  liath  cliiabhau  'hisadh  ni'a  cheann. 
Ani  faic  fear-tuinidh  nan  còs  ciar 
Sgiath  mhòr  Oisein  'an  àird  an  talla 
Fo  chomhara  scaran  nan  còmhrag  ì 

2.5  Threig  an  soiUse  glan  a  baUa, 

Tha  meirg  air  a  ballaibh,  rao  dhòruinn  ! 
An  sgiath  sin  fein  air  taobh  an  trein, 
Fear-riaghhxidh  nan  ceud  air  Tuaide  ; 
Air  taobh  Dhunthalmo  nam  mòr  bheum, 

30  Scal  mu-n  d'  thuit  e  fo  gheur  na  cruaidh  so. 
C'luinn-sa,  'f  hir-tuinidh  nau  còs  ciar, 
Mòr  sgeul  air  na  bliadhuail)]i  'tha  thall. 

]\Iòr  Rathmor  nan  triath  ri  C'lutliai. 

Thuinidh  lagaich  na  truaighe  fo  'thlàth  ; 
35  Cha  do  dhùineadh  riamh  dorsan  nam  buadh, 

Cuirm  'us  fleagh  a'  dol  suas  a  ghnàth. 

Thàinig  sìol  coigrich  nan  Gall 

Le  fàilte  gu  sàr  na  feile  ; 

Thog  bàrdan  na  duana  's  na  dàiu ; 
40  Bhuaileadh  clàrsaichean  mall  fo  theudaibli  ; 

Las  sòhxs  'an  cudann  a'  bhròin. 


behind  a  stom :  tlie  green  hills  lift  tlicir  Jewy  hcads :  tho  blue 
streams  vcyoicc  in  the  vale.  Tho  aged  licro  comcs  forth  on  his  stafl" ; 
liis  grc.y  hair  glitters  in  tho  bcam.  Dost  thou  not  beliold,  sou  of 
the  rock  !  a  shield  in  Ossian's  hall  ì  It  is  marked  witli  the  strokcs 
of  battle  ;  and  the  brightness  of  its  bosscs  lias  failed.  Tliat  shiehl 
Ihc  grcat  Dunthahno  bore,  tlie  cliicf  of  streaniy  Tcutha.     Dunthal- 
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Xow  glisten  tlie  greeu  kuoUs  of  sliowcrs, 

Tlie  blue  streams  in  the  glen  rejoice ; 
20  Tlie  agecl  liero,  on  his  staff,  goes  forth ; 

His  hoary  locks  are  radiant  rountl  his  head. 

Sees  the  dweller  in  the  darksome  caves 

Ossian's  gi'eat  shicld  in  the  hall  ou  high, 

All  marked  by  diuts  of  battle  ? 
25  The  bright  gleam  has  faded  from  its  field;^ 

Its  bosses,  woe  is  me,  are  dimmed  with  rust ! 

That  very  shield  (hung)  on  a  hero's  side — 

A  ruler  of  huudreds  on  Tweed — 

On  the  side  of  Duntalmo  of  mighty  strokes — 
30  Brief  time  ere  he  fell  'ueath  this  sharp  brand. 

List,  thou  dweller  iu  the  caverns  dusk, 

A  mighty  tale  of  the  years  that  are  gone. 


He  poiiits  to  a 
shielil  on  tlie 
wall  hIiìiIi 
onee  lifloiii^eil 
to  a  ri-niiwiieil 
wanior,  Diin- 
talniii,  sliiiii 
bvliini,  anillie 
tclls  tlie  tnle. 


Great  (was)  Eamor  'mid  the  chiefs  by  Clyde  ; 

The  feebleness  of  woe,  beneath  his  kiudness,  dwelt : 
35  Never  were  closed  the  princely  doors ; 

Welcome  aud  feast  were  cver  free. 

Came  the  foreigu  race  of  Galls  * 

With  greeting  to  the  prince  of  cheer  ; 

Raisecl  the  bards  both  chant  and  song  ;^ 
40  The  hai-p's  slow-lingering  chords  were  struck  ; 

Tlie  face  of  sorrow  brightened  into  joy. 


lìamor  was  a 
powerful  ehief 
on  tlie  (iyde, 
fained  for 
hravery  and 
hospitality. 


mo  ìiriru  it  in  hattle  iDefore  he  fell  by  Ossiaii's  spear.     Listen,  son  of 
tlic  rock,  to  tlio  tale  of  other  years  ! 

Eathmor  was  a  chief  of  Cliitha.  Tlie  feelile  dwelt  in  his  hall. 
The  gatc.s  of  Eathmor  were  never  .shut ;  his  feast  was  always  sprcad. 
The  sons  of  the  stranger  came.  They  blessed  the  generous  chief  of 
Clutha.     BarJs  raised  the  song,  and  touched  the  harp  :  joy  bright- 
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a  Car-borne 
cliief;  lit. 
the  ch  icf  of 
chariots. 


("'  Gu  Alteu- 
tha,"  &c. 
There  is  ap- 
parently  a 
line  waiiting 
here.     The    . 
preposition 
an  for  gu 
would  lie  an 
improvement 
as  niatters 
.stand. 

<■  They  weut 
forth  ;  lit. 
thcy  dcaccndcd 
dowii. 


Duntlialmo  còrr  an  ardain  mliòir, 
Ghluais  e  grad  'an  còmhrag  Rathmhoir  : 
Bhuain  triath  na  Clutliai  a'  bhuaidh  'bu  chòrr ; 

4.5  Dunthalmo  fo  fheirg,  'us  e  'Lasadh. 
Thàinig  fo  oidhche  le  'shluagh  ; 
Thuit  Rathmor  fo  chruaidh  nan  Lann  ; 
Thuit  e  'an  talLa  nan  luaidh, 
'S  an  do  sgaoileadh  flcagh  luath  nacli  gaun, 

no  'N  uair  bhiodh  coigrich  nau  Gall  mu  'n  cuairt. 

Bha  Colmar  'us  Calthonn  'an  òige, 
Dà  mhac  còrr  triath  mhòir  nan  carbad  ; " 
Thàinig  iad  le  sòlas  'us  mòrchuis 
Gu  taUa  mòr  an  athar  fein  ; 

55  Sheall  iad  air-san  'n  a  fhuil, 
'Us  theiring  an  tuil  o  'n  gruaidh. 
Leagh  anam  Dhunthalmo  gu  'bhun, 
'N  uair  chunnaic  e  sìol  gun  luaidh. 
Gu  Alteutha,  tìlr  nan  sìana,'' 

GO  Mhosgail  iad  tigh  triath  a'  chòmhraig  ; 
Lìib  iad  na  boghan  'n  a  fhianuis, 
'Us  theurnadh  iad  .sìos  gu  'chòmh-stri." 
Chunnas  balhidh  an  athar  air  Lài', 
An  di-oigliionn  uaine  'f  às  's  an  talla  : 

0.5  Thuit  deuran  mu  ghruaidh  nan  sàr, 
'S  an  eudann  air  àm  fo  smala. 


ened  oii  the  face  of  the  sad  !  Duntlialmo  came,  in  his  pride,  and 
rushed  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  Thc  chief  of  Clutha  overcame  ; 
the  rage  of  Dunthahiio  rose.  He  came,  hy  niglit,  with  his  ■\varriors  : 
the  mighty  Kathinor  fell.  lle  fell  in  liis  lialls,  whcro  liis  feast  was 
often  spread  for  stranger.s. 

Colmar  and  Calthon  were  young,  thc  sons  of  car-borne  Eathnior. 
They  came,  in  the  ,joy  of  youth,  into  thcir  fatlier's  hall.    Thcy  h(^huld 
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Duiitalmo,  iu  pritle  and  hate  exceeding, 
Fell  with  sudilen  ouset  on  Eamor. 
The  chief  of  Clyde  reaped  victory  complete. 
45  Duntalmo,  in  wrath  high-flamino-, 

'  o  o' 

Came  with  his  people  under  night ; 
Ramor  fell  beneath  thc  brands  of  steel ; 
He  fell  in  the  hall  of  minstrelsy, 
Ai\liere  plenteous  feast  vras  quickly  spread 
50  Soon  as  strangers  of  thc  Gall  came  nigh. 

Cohnar  aud  Calhon  were  £>f  teuder  age, 
T-wo  noble  sons  of  the  great  car-borne  chief ; " 
Came  they  in  joy  aud  in  pride 
To  their  own  father's  spacious  hall. 

55  They  looked  upon  him  in  his  blood, 
And  floods  streamed  down  their  cheeks. 
The  soul  of  Duntalmo  melted  to  its  depth 
When  he  saw  the  boys  with  none  to  love.'' 
In  the  tower  of  Alteutha  of  storms  ^* 

00  They  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  war-lo\ang  chief ; 
They  bent  the  bow  in  his  presence, 
And  to  his  battles  they  went  forth." 
Seen  were  theii'  father's  walLs  in  dust, 
The  green-leafed  thom  grew  in  the  haU ; 

G5  Tears  fell  from  the  cheeks  of  the  heroes, 
Their  countenance  at  times  was  under  cloud. 


kim  in  his  blood ;  tlieir  bursting  tears  JesceuJ.  Tlie  soiil  of  Dun- 
thakno  inelted  when  he  saw  the  children  of  youth.  He  brought 
them  to  Alteutha's  walls ;  they  grew  iii  the  house  of  their  foe. 
They  bent  the  bow  in  his  presence ;  anj  came  forth  to  his  wars. 
They  saw  the  fallen  walls  of  their  fathers  ;  they  saw  the  green 
thom  in  the  hall.  Their  tears  nislied  forth  in  secret.  At  times 
their  faces  were  saJ.     Dunthalmo  behelJ  their  grief :   his  darkening 


Duntalmo,  a 
chief  011  the 
Tweed,  moved 
with  cnvy,  at- 
tacked  Kanior, 
but  was  de- 
feated. 

He  returned 
under  dark- 
ness  of  night 
and  slew 
Ramor. 


He  took  coni- 
passion  on  his 
tvro  boys, 
Colmar  and 
Callion,  and 
reared  them 
in  liis  own 
house  of 
Alteutha. 


As  they  grevr 
up  and  saw 
their  fatlier's 
ruined  hall, 
they  showed 
such  signs  of 
sorrow  as 
alarmed  Dun- 
tahno. 
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"  Diintalmo 
wiis  iiiit  hccil- 
loss  (if  tlieir 
Ri-ii'l';  lit. 
Duntaìmo 
avnùhd  not 
their  ijrirf. 


''  Tossinp;,  &c. 
lit.  laijnng, 
&c. 

c  Distruuglit ; 
lit.  (in  lim — 
i.e.  lust. 


A 


Clia  do  slieacliuin  Duntlialmo  am  Ijròn ; " 
Blia  'anam  fo  mliòrcliuis  mu  'm  bàs ; 
Cliuir  esan  iad  sìos  'an  dà  cliòs 

70  Aig  Teutha  nan  ro-thoii"m  'tha  fàs. 
Cha  d'  thàinig  grian  le  'dearrsa  fein, 
Cha  d'  thàinig  rd  nan  speur  's  an  oidhche  : 
'An  duiljhre  bha  còmhnuidh  nan  treun, 
'An  duibhre  gun  leus,  gun  soillse, 

7.3  ladsan  'coimhead  gu  dìomhair  ri  bàs. 

Deoir  shàmhach  air  nighin  an  triath, 
Air  Caohnhal  nan  ciabh  's  nan  rosg  mall ; 
Bha  'sìiilean  ah'  Calthonn  fo  fhiamh  ; 
A  ta  'àiUe  'n  a  cliabh  air  àm. 

80  Chrith  anam  na  h-òigh'  m'a  treun. 
"  Beag  do  chomas-sa  ftiin  a  dheanamh  : 
Cha-n  eirich  do  ruighe  ftJin  air  bcum ; 
Cha  robh  lann  riamh  gu  feum  mu  d'  iadliadh 
Cha  mhosgail  d'ìu'la  bàn  fo  mhàile  ; 

85  Cha  ghiorrag  do  shàraibh  do  shùil : 
A  Chaohulial  an  uchd  chorraich  àilhdh, 
Bcag  do  chomas-sa  fein  mu  d'  rìui !" 
Is  lìonmhor  'us  gearr  Itlia  'ceuman, 
'Leaclan  àillidh  a'lcum  m"a  ceann,'' 

'jo  'Sìiileau  alhiidh  'lo.sgadh  tro'  'deuraibh, 
Aimiir  oluisda,  nam  licus  air  chall' 


soul  (lesigned  their  deatli. 
echdiiiK  hanks  of  Tetitha.. 


Ile  closed  them  iu  two  caves  on  tho 
The  sun  did  not  coino  there  witli  liis 


heanis ;  nor  the  nioon  ol' heavcn  by  night.     The  sons  ol'  llatlniMH- 
roniaincd  iii  daikness  and  foresaw  their  death. 

Tlie  daui,'hter  of  Diintliahuo  wept  in  silcnce,  the  l'air  liaired,  lilin- 
eyed  Cnhual.      Iler  eye  had  rolled  iii  .seeret  on  Calthun  ;  his  loveli- 


n 
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He  confined 
tlieni  iii  two 
iliuk  caves. 


Duntalrao  was  not  lieedle.ss  of  their  grief ; ' 

About  their  death  rose  tumult  in  his  soul. 

He  put  them  down  into  Uvo  caves, 
70  By  the  loud-roaring,  desert  Teutha. 

The  sun  came  not  with  light,  his  owu, 

Nor  came  the  moon  of  heaveu  by  uight ; 

Dark  was  the  dwelliug  of  the  brave  ones ; 

In  darkness  without  ray  or  gleam, 
75  They  looked  for  secret  death. 


The  daughter  of  the  chief  shed  silent  tears — 
Long-haired  Colvala  of  slow-moving  eyelash. 
On  Calhon  was  her  eye  iu  bashful  awe, 
His  beauty  ever  is  within  her  breast. 

80  Trembled  the  maiden's  soul  for  her  hero. 
"  But  little  canst  thou  perform  ; 
Thine  arm  can  never  rise  to  smite, 
A  sword  for  shiying  thou  didst  never  ■«àeld  ; 
Thy  bosom  white  'neath  steel  wiU  ncver  rise ; 

85  No  terror  for  warriors  hath  tliine  eye. 
Colvala  of  bosom  beautiful  aud  high, 
How  little  for  thy  love  canst  thou  achieve  1 " 
JNIauy  and  short  were  her  steps, 
Her  lovely  hair  was  tossing  about  her  head,'' 

90  Her  cyes,  in  wildness,  buruiug  thn)ugh  (lier)  tears  ; 
The  beautiful  and  modest  maid  distraurfit.'^ 


('cilviila,  Duii- 
talrao's 
iliuigliter,  Wiis 
in  love  witli 
vitli  Ciilliun. 


ness  swclled  in  lier  soiil.  8he  tremliled  lor  her  WiU-rior  ;  Imt  wh;it 
coiUil  Cohiial  do  1  Her  arni  could  not  lil't  the  .spear ;  nor  was  the 
sword  fonned  for  hor  side.  Her  white  breast  never  rose  bencatli  a 
niail ;  neitlier  was  her  eye  the  terror  of  lieroes.  A^liat  can.st  tlioii 
do,  0  Cohual !  for  the  falling  chief  ■?  Her  steps  are  unequal ;  her 
hair  is  loose  :  her  eye  hjoks  wildly  through  her  tears.  She  came, 
VOL.  I.  X 
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Thàinig  i  's  an  oidhche  gu  talla  ; 
C'huir  i  'cruth  guu  siuahi  fo  chruaiilh, 
C'ruaidh  hioich  'uu  òige  a  chaiUcadh, 
95  'Thuit  'an  còmhrag  ri  cahxdh  nan  stuadh. 
Thàinig  i  gu  còs  a  rùin  fein, 
'Us  dh'  fhuasgail  i  o  'u  treun  au  ialL 

"  P^iricli,  a  shìol  IJathndioir  nam  heum  ; 

Eirich,  tha  'n  oidhclie  gun  ru  fo  ghruaim  ; 
100  Teicheamaiel  gu  Sehua  nau  teud, 

'Shàr  cheannaird  nan  treun  o  C'liluthai. 

Is  mise  mac  Làmhgheal  nan  tòrr, 

Do-m  bu  thuiueadh  mòr  thùra  d'  athar ; 

Chuala  mi  di)  dhorchadh  'an  còs, 
105  Ghluais  m'anani  le  bròn  a'  caitheadh. 

Eirich,  a  shìol  Eathmlioir  uam  V)eum  ; 

Eirich,  tha  oidhche  gun  re  fo  ghruaim." 

"  A  ghuth  speura,"  fhreagair  an  triath, 
"  A  thàinig  0  nial  gu  Calthonu, 

110  Tlia  samhla  mo  shinns're  a'  triall, 
'Us  gu  tric  a'  dol  sìos  'an  aisling, 
O'n  là  thrèig  a'  ghrian  mo  shùil, 
'S  au  dorcha  so  'dlùthadh  mu  'n  cuairt. 
No  'n  tusa  mac  Làmhgheal  naui  beum, 

115  An  triatli  'chuunaic  mi  fdin  aig  Cluthai'? 
'N  tcich  mise  gu  Selma  nan  teud," 


«  Of  l„irii.s  ; 
lit.  o/striìiijs. 


hy  m'^hU  i"  tlic  li.ill.  Slic  .iniHMl  lier  L.vcly  f,.riii  iii  .slccl— thi' 
steel  ol'  a  youiiy  warrior  wliu  IVll  in  thu  lirst  of  hi.s  butth'.s.  She 
canie  to  the  cavo  of  Calthoii  and  hjoscd  tlie  tliong  froni  liis  hands. 

"  Arise,  son  of  Eatlimor,"  shc  said,  "arise;  the  niglit  is  dark  ! 
Lct  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Sehna,  ohicf  of  fallen  Chitha  !  I  ani  the 
8on  of  Lamgal,  who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  halh     I  lieard  of  thy  dark 
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Under  niglit  she  came  unto  tlie  Iiall ; 
Slie  clotbed  her  fuidtless  form  iu  armour — 
Armour  of  hero  lost  in  youth, 
95  Who  fell  in  war  beside  the  bay  of  waves. 
She  came  to  the  cave  of  her  Ljve, 
And  from  the  hero  she  unloosed  the  thouo-. 


"  Offspring  of  warlike  Eamor,  rise  ; 

Rise ;  moonk'ss  and  murky  is  thc  night. 
100  Flee  ■\ve  to  Selma  of  harps, 

True  leader  of  the  brave  from  Cliitha. 

I  am  the  son  of  Lamgal  of  the  hills, 

Who  ofttimes  dwelt  in  thy  sire's  great  toAvers  ; 

I  heard  of  thy  darkening  iu  the  cave, 
105  Moved  my  soul,  with  grief  cousuming. 

Son  of  the  "warlike  Ramor,  rise  ; 

Rise ;  moonless  aud  murky  is  the  night." 

"  Thou  voice  from  heaven,"  replied  the  chief, 
"  Which  hast  come  from  a  cloud  to  Calhon ! 

110  Tiie  spirits  of  my  fathers  range  (on  high), 
And  ofttimes,  in  the  di'eara,  come  down, 
Since  that  the  suu  forsook  mine  eye, 
And  this  dark  has  deepeued  round. 
Or  art  thou  warlike  Lamgal's  son  iu  sooth, 

115  The  chief  whom  I  myself  have  seen  by  Clyde  ? 
Shall  I  flee  to  Selma  of  harps  " 


She  disguised 
hersell'  in  the 
armour  of  a 
I  waiTÌor,  \isit- 
I  ed  his  cave, 
representing 
l  herself  as  the 
son  of  Lam- 
gal,  a  friendly 
chief,  aud 
urged  Calhon 
to  fiee  to 
Fingal. 


He  at  first  be- 
lieved  her  to 
he  the  spirit 
of  one  of  liis 
ancestors ; 


(hvclliiii,'  in  tlie  cave,  and  ni}'  soul  arose.  Arise,  son  of  Eathnior, 
arise ;  the  niglit  is  dark  ! "  "  Elest  voice  !  "  replied  the  chief,  "  coni- 
est  thou  from  the  elouds  to  Calthon  ?  The  ghosts  of  his  fatliers  have 
often  descended  in  his  dreauis,  since  the  sun  has  retired  from  his 
eyes,  and  darkness  has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art  tliou  the  son  of 
Lamgal,  the  chief  I  often  saw  in  C'hitha  ?     l!ut  shall  1  fly  to  Fingal, 
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'Us  Colmar  gim  f heum  fo  chi-uaidh  ? 

'N  teich  mise  gu  Mòrbheinn  nan  sìan, 

'Us  Cohnar  guii  trian  de  shoillse  ? 

120  Cha  teich — Thoir  dhomh  fein  do  shleagli, 

'Shìol  Làmho-heal  nam  flea2:h  fo  dhànaibh  ; 

Bithidh  Calthonn  mu  'n  cuairt  do  'blinithair." 

«  The  lovely 
maid  ;  lit. 
thc  lovclimsA 
of  the  maid. 

"  Làn  mhìle  triath  "  thuirt  ssriamh  na  h-òioh' " 

O                                               O       ' 

"  Le'u  sleaghan  mòr  mu  chòir  nau  carbad  : 
125  Ciod  a  ni  òg  Clialthonn  nau  tòrr, 

'Am  measg  coimhthional  slòigh  'an  armaibh  ? 

Teicheamaid  mi  rìo;h  nam  mòr  bheann  ; 

O              O                                                                        ' 

Thig  esan  a  nall  le  còmlirag ; 

Tlia  'ruighe  a  sgaoileadh  air  gach  àm 

l.'SO  Gus  na  truaigh  'tha  'n  call  'an  dòruinn ; 

Mar  dhealan  mu  lagaich  tha  'lann. 

Eirich,  a  shìol  Rathmhoir  nam  beum  ; 

Siolaidhidh  oidhche  gun  f  hcum  o  thriath  ; 

Eirich  ;  chi  an  là  do  cheum ; 

135  Tuitidh  'an  òio;e,  mòr  threun  nan  so-iath." 

O     '                                                                   O 

C4hrad  ghluais,  fo  ORna,  an  triath. 

A  dheoir  a'  dol  sìos  mu  Cholmar. 

Tliàinig  e  gu  Selma  nan  sìan 

Gun  fhios  da  air  sgiamh  na  h-òighe. 

iind  Cnlniur  iiiy  Im.tlicT  Inw  ?     AViU  I  lly  to  jrorvcn,  iind  thc  licro 

dosi'd  in  ni{,flit?     Nu  ;  j,'ivo  me  tliiit  sijcnr,  Kon  df  Liun^'id  ;  Ciiltlion 

will  defend  liis  Lrotln'r  ! '' 

"A  thousand  Wiirriurs,"  rc']ilic'd  tlic  niiiicl.  '■  .strctc-li  their  .spciirs 

round  car-l)orne  Colniiir.     V\\\:\i  r.m  ('idtlioii  do  iigninst  a  ho.st  .so 

jj'reat  ?     Let  us  fly  to  the  king  ui'  Morvcu,  he  wiE  comc  with  war. 
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Wliile  Colmar  is  helpless  in  distress  ? 
Shall  I  flee  to  the  great  Bens  of  storms, 
And  Cohnar  without  ray  of  light  ? 
120  I  will  not  liee.     Give  me  thy  spear, 
Lamgal's  son  of  song-renownèd  feasts  ; 
Beside  his  brother  Calhon  will  abide." 

"  FuU  thousand  warriors,"  said  the  lovely  maid," 

"  "\Yith  mighty  spears  surround  the  cars  ; 
125  What  can  young  Calhou  of  the  towers 

Against  a  multitude  of  men  in  arms  ? 

Flee  we  to  the  king  of  the  great  mountains. 

Hither  with  battle  he  will  come  ; 

His  haud  at  all  times  is  spread  forth 
130  To  the  hirn  oues  hist  in  woe ; 

His  sword,  as  lightuiug,  is  around  tlio  weak. 

Eise,  son  of  the  warHke  Eamor  ; 

The  night  will  vanish,  bootless  to  the  chief. 

Eise  ;  day  will  behold  thy  steps  ; 
135  The  gi'eat-brave  of  shields  shall  fall  in  youth." 


In  haste  rose  ixp  the  chief  with  sighs, 
His  tears  for  Colmar  roUiug  down. 
He  came  to  Sekna  of  storms, 
Unwitting  of  the  beauty  of  the  maid. 


Iiut  at  length 
consents  to  ac- 
company  her. 


His  ann  is  stretclied  forth  to  tlie  niiliappj- ;  the  lightning  of  his 
sword  is  round  tlie  weak.  Arise,  thou  son  of  Eathmor !  the  sha- 
dows  vnU  fly  away.  Arise,  or  thy  steps  may  he  seen,  and  thou 
must  faU  in  youth  !  " 

The  sighing  hero  rose  ;  his  tears  desceud  for  car-home  Colmar. 
He  came  witli  the  maid  to   Sekua's  hall ;  but  lie  knew  not  that  it 
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o  The  hero 
eanie — i.  c. 


Fiiigal. 


1-10  I)lia  ceaiin-lilieairt  air  aii  euclanu  chaoiu  ; 
Mliosgail  l.)r<.)illeacli  gu  baotli  fo  cliruaidli. 

Tlieiring  o  àrd  slieilg  an  treun  ;" 
Chunnas  coigricli  gun  bhcucl  'n  a  chòir, 
Mar  clhà  dhearrsa  o  shoillse  speur. 

145  'An  talla  nan  ceud  .slige  còrr, 

Chual'  an  rìgh  sgeul  bròin  o  Chluthai ; 
Chuir  e  'shìiilean  mu  'n  cuairt  le  feirg. 
GlJuais  mìle  mu  chòmhrag  na  Tuaide 
'Leth-mhosgiadh  an  cruaidh  gun  mheirg. 

l.'iO  Thàinig  mi  le  sleagh  o  shliabh, 
Ard  shòlas  a'  lasadh  'ani  chliabh  ; 
Labliair  am  mòr  rìgh  ri  Oisian, 
Air  thoiseach  'am  meadhou  nan  triatli. 


!>  Of  feasts 
aiKÌ  of  cars ; 
lit.  qffedive 
or/east  cha- 
riols. 

f-  As  suubeani 
sliiiiing 
througii  the 
glen ;  or,  as 
breeze  passing 
tlirougli  the 
glen.     Aitcal 
signifies  "a 
lieani  or  ray 
of  light,"  also 
"  a  lireatli  of 
wind." 


"  A  ghath  mo  threunais,"  thuirt  an  righ, 
l.'i.S  "  'ShioI  Fhionngliail,  gu  strì  tog  mo  shleagh 
Gabh  gu  Tuaid'  nan  sruth  corrach  o  f  luìth  ; 
Tearuinn  Colniar  nan  carbad  fleagli ;'' 
Thigeadh  do  chliìi-sa  'am  fhianuis, 
Mar  aiteal  'dol  sìos  anns  a'  ghleann,'' 
IGO  Gus  an  eirich  mo  smaointean  'au  ìosal 
^Iu  mo  sliìol — mu  ìir-chliu  nam  beann. 
I>i-sa,  Oisein,  mar  ghaiUinn  'an  còmhrag, 
Gu  ciuin,  'us  guu  mhòrchuis  do  nàimhdean ; 


was  Colmal.  The  lielmct  covcred  lier  lovely  facc.  Her  bosoin 
heaved  beneath  tlie  steel.  Fingal  returned  from  the  chasc,  and 
found  tlie  lovely  straiigers.  They  were  like  two  beams  of  light,  in 
the  midst  of  the  hall  of  shells.  The  king  heard  the  tale  of  grief, 
and  turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thousand  heroes  half  rosc  before 
hini,  chiimiiig  the  war  of  Teutlia.  I  canic  with  niy  spcar  from  tho 
hill ;  the  joy  of  battle  rose  in  my  breast :  for  the  king  spoke  to 
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140  A  liead-piece  liid  tlie  lovely  faee, 
A  bosom  lieaved  uuseen  'neatli  steel. 


The  bero  came  dowu  froui  mountaiu-cliase." 

Straugers  fair  were  seeu  comiug  uigl], 

Like  two  briglit  gleams  from  heaveu's  light. 
U5  In  the  hall  of  huudred  festal  shells 

Heard  the  kiug  the  woeful  tale  from  Clyde  ; 

He  rolled  his  eyes  arouud  iu  wrath. 

Uprose  a  thousand  for  the  war  of  Tweed, 

Half  starting  the  shiniug  steel. 
150  I  came  with  spear  from  mountain-side, 

High  joy  a-flaming  in  my  breast ; 

Spoke  the  mighty  king  to  Ossiau, 

Foremost  in  midst  of  the  brave. 

"  Light  of  my  valour,"  said  the  king, 
155  "  Ofìspring  of  Fiouu,  lift  thou  my  spear  for  war 

Haste  thee  to  Tweed  of  steep  mouutaiu-streams, 

Save  Colmar  of  feasts  aud  of  cars  ;' 

Let  tliy  renowu  before  me  come 

As  sunbeam  shining  through  the  glen,'' 
IGO  Until  my  secret  tlioughts  look  up 

To  my  sou — fresh  ghjry  of  the  Bens. 

Ossiau,  be  thou  as  a  storm  in  combat ; 

Gentle  when  (thy)  foes  hiy  down  tbeir  pride.'' 


They  reach 
Selnia,  andtell 
their  tale. 


Fingal,  en- 
raged  at  the 
eruelty  of 
Duntalmo, 
orders  his 
warriors  to 
thc  rescue  of 
Colmar,  aud 
intrusts  the 
command  to 
Ossian,  charg- 

;  him  to 
foliow  the 
footstcps  of 
his  father. 


Ossian  in  tlie  midst  of  a  tliousand  cliiefs. 

"  Son  of  my  strength,"  began  tlie  king,  "  take  tliou  tlie  spcar  of 
Fingal.  Go  to  Teutha's  rushing  stream,  and  save  the  car-borne 
Cohnar.  Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleasant  gale  ;  that 
my  soul  may  rejoice  over  my  son,  who  rcnews  the  renowu  of  our 
fathers.  Ossian  !  be  thou  a  storm  in  war  ;  btit  mild  when  the  foe 
is  low.    It  was  thus  my  fame  arose,  0  my  son  !  be  thou  like  Sebna's 
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Mar  so  feiu  glilau  an  cliu  dliòmlisa ; 

1G5  Bi-sa,  Oisein,  mar  mliòr-tLriath  Slielma ; 
'N  uair  tliig  dàua  nam  focala  treuua 
Gu  talla  nan  teud,  cliròm  mo  sliùilean  ; 
Tha  mo  ruighe  a'  sìueadh  gu  beuman, 
'N  uair  thig  lagaich  fo  bheud  'am  iouusuidh 

170  Mo  chhiidheamh  'au  cùmhuuidh  'ir  au  dìon." 


n  My  sword 
is  tlii'ii'  let'uge, 
kc.  ;  or,  is 
always  thcir 
del'ence. 


''  Tlio  niggeil 
Tmvd-na 
(innn  Tiiaid, 
'Cin,,,.  Ihmv 
"i'ii--.-.l," 
v,,y  rur.-ly 
lii-ais  the 
ineaniiig. 


Ghluais  sòhis  o  fhocail  an  rìgli ; 
Chaidh  mise  gun  strì  fo  armaibh ; 
Ei  mo  tliaobh  ghluais  Diaran  nam  frìtli, 
'Us  Deargo,  ard  rìgh  uan  gorni  sldeagli ; 

17.5  Tri  cheudan  o  òigridh  nan  gleann 
An  ddigli  mo  cheuman  air  a'  mhagh, 
Na  coigricli  a'  triall  ri  m'  thaobh. 
Chuala  Dunthahno  am  fuaim 
0  astar  ua  cruaidh'  gu  'thir ; 

180  Choithiouail  e  neart  na  gaun  Tuaid':'' 
Air  tuhiicli  sheas  shiaigh  gu  strì, 
I\Iar  charraigean  briste  le  torrunn, 
Ag  iadhadli  fo  fharum  nan  crann 
Gun  duille,  's  iad  dàithte  fo  dhonadh  ; 

185  Gun  sruthan  a'  tuiteam  gu  gann 
AÌT'  ciaradli  'us  fiaradh  an  còs. 


Bha  Tuaid  lc  fuaim  a'  siduasad  mòr 


cliief.  'Wllcn  tlic  liiiui;]ity  Cdliic  to  iiiy  li.ills,  iiiy  cycs  beliold  thcm 
not.  But  my  ann  is  stretchcd  fortli  tn  tlie  uiihiijiiiy.  j\ly  nworil 
(lcfcr.ds  the  weak." 

I  rcjoiced  in  tlie  words  of  tlie  king.     I  took  niy  rattling  arins. 
Diaran  rose  at  my  side,  and  Dargo,  king  of  spears.     Tliree  huudred 
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Even  so  my  fame  slione  clear. 

165  Ossian,  be  like  Selma's  migiity  cliief. 

Wlien  tbe  liaiigiity  come  with  swelling  words^ 
To  the  hall  of  harps,  my  eyes  are  turned  away. 
My  arm  is  stretched  for  cleaving  strokes 
When  the  weak  and  oppressed  draw  nigh ; 

170  My  sword  (is)  their  refuge  and  defence."  " 

Sprang  giadness  from  the  monarch's  words ; 
FuU  fain  I  donned  my  armour ; 
Beside  me  went  Diaran  of  forests, 
And  Dargo,  high  king  of  blue  sj^^ears. 

1 75  Three  hundred  of  the  youth  from  the  giens 
FoUowed  my  steps  on  the  fiekl, 
The  strangers  walking  by  niy  side. 
Duntalmo  heard  the  sound 
Of  arms  approaching  his  land. 

180  He  gathered  the  force  of  the  rugged  Tweed ;'' 
On  heights  his  people  stood  for  combat 
Like  rocks  all  shattered  by  the  thunderbolt 
Which  rushes  thi'ough  moaniug  trees, 
Leafless,  and  scorched,  and  scathed ; 

185  The  scanty  rill  no  longer  cbips 

Down  their  browned,  distorted  rifts. 

Roarins  Tweed  was  ro]lin<r  full  in  flood 


youtlis  followed  our  steps  :  tlie  lovely  strangers  were  at  my  side. 
l^unthalmo  lieard  tlie  sound  of  our  approach.  He  gathered  the 
strength  of  Teutha.  He  stood  on  a  hiU  witli  his  host.  They  were 
like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  wlien  their  Leut  trees  are  singed 
and  bare,  and  the  streams  of  their  chinks  have  ftiiled.     The  stream 


Tlioy  sppcdily 
sut  Ibrth,  au- 
companiud  by 
Callion,  and 
C'olvala  a-s  tlie 
son  of'  Lanigal. 


Duntalmo, 
hearing 
of  their 
approacli, 
musters  his 
warriors  to 
oppose  them, 
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Eoimh  uàimliJeau  garljli  uau  còrr. 
"  Grad  imicheadh  barda  'n  an  còù" ; 

190  'Tairgoadh  còmhrag  do  sheòid  Dhunthàl." 
Fiamh-gàire  fo  dhorcha  a  mhòrchuis, 
'S  a  ghaisgeacha  dòmhail  air  sliabh, 
Mar  niaLan  air  torraibli  nau  scòr-l)lieaun, 
'N  uair  bhriseas  a'  mhòr-ghaoth  au  taolih, 

195  'Sgaoileadh  an  ciabhau  dubli  mu'u  cuairt. 


"  His  i'ye  Ibr 
evei'  upwarils 
turnecl ;  Gael. 
ga  tlirlan; 
Macf.  "non- 
nunquam. " 
^  C'liniTÌng 
rnuiiil  uU  his 
frii-nils  ;  more 
liti'niUy, 
twininij 
rouuU,  &c. 

c  Clear  anil 
loud  ;  lit.  to 
iJieir  back. 


d  Sjirang  I  on 
my  sjìear — 
i.  c.  across  tlie 
river. 


Tluig  iad  Cohuar  òg  gu  Tuaid, 
lomadh  iall  gu  cruaidh  nui  'n  triath. 
Bha  'n  gaisgeach  'an  ceuman  fo  ghruaim, 
A  shùilean  'dol  suas  gu  thrian," 

200  Ag  iadliadl]  mu  'chairdean  gu  Idir.'' 
Sheas  siuue  fo  thrèiu'  nau  arm, 
Uisge  Thuaid'  a'  bruaiUein  le  beuc. 
Thàinig  Dunthalmo  le  'ghorm  shleagh ; 
Bhuail  e  'n  gaisgeach  glan  's  an  taolih  ; 

205  Thuit  e  air  bruachan  a'  mhaigh 

'Am  fuil ;  'us  chual'  sinne  gu  'n  cùl,'^ 
Na  h-osna  gu  dlùth  o  'chliabh. 

Leum  mi  air  mo  shleagh  gun  dcàil ; '' 
Glialih  ('althoun  an  suàmh  le  leum ; 
210  Thuit  Tuaid  'us  a  h-òigridh  fo  'r  làimh ; 
Thuit  duibhre  ua  h-oidhch'  air  na  trdin. 


of  Teutha  roUcd,  in  its  pride,  liefore  the  glooniy  foe.  I  sent  a  liard 
to  Dunthalmo,  to  ofter  the  conibat  on  the  plain  ;  liut  he  sniiled  in 
the  darkness  of  his  pride.  IIis  unsettlcd  host  moved  on  the  hill ; 
like  the  mountain-cloud,  wheu  the  hlast  has  entered  its  womli,  and 
scatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  side. 

They  lirouglit  Colmar  to  Teutha's  Lank,  liouiid  with  a  Ihcmsand 
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Before  stem  foes  with  sliarp-edgcd  blades.^ 
"  Straiglitway  let  bards  to  tliem  advance 

190  To  offer  combat  to  Duntalmo's  men." 

Laughter  (lay)  beneath  his  gloom  and  pride, 
As  his  warriors  crowded  the  heights, 
Like  clouds  on  pinnacles  of  jaggèd  Bens, 
When  a  strong  wind  breaks  their  sides, 

195  And  scatters  their  black  hair  abroad. 


As  they  reach 
the  Tweed 
thcy  send 
bards  to  sum- 
mou  him  to 
couibat. 
He  laughs  at 
the  proposal, 


To  Tweed  they  brought  the  youthful  C'olmar, 
]\Lauy  thongs  fast  Ijound  about  the  chief. 
The  hero's  steps  were  uuder  gloora, 
His  eye  for  ever  upwards  turned," 

200  CIìuoìuq;  rouud  all  his  friends.'' 

In  the  strength  of  our  arms  we  stood. 
(Before  us)  raged  the  roaring  Tweed. 
Duntahno  came  with  his  blue  spear, 
(And)  smote  the  bhxmeless  hero  on  the  side. 

205  He  fell,  on  the  marge  of  the  plain, 

In  blood ;  and  we  heard,  clear  and  loud," 
The  groans  come  frequent  from  his  breast. 

Straightway  sprang  I  on  my  spear  ; '' 
Calhou  took  (to)  swimming  with  a  bound. 
210  Fell  Tweed  and  her  youth  beneath  our  hands ; 
Dark  uight  came  down  on  the  warriors. 


aud  slays  Col- 
nuir  bcfore 
their  eves. 


Tlieyiustantly 
cross  tlie 
Tweed,  defeat 
Duutahno  and 
his  forccs,  but 
uiglit  stops 
the  jjursuit. 


thongs.  The  chief  is  sad,  but  stately,  His  eye  is  oii  his  frienJs ; 
for  we  stood,  in  our  anus,  whilst  Teutha's  ■vvaters  rolled  hetween. 
Dunthalmo  came  with  his  spoar,  and  pierced  the  hero's  side :  he 
rolled  on  the  bank  in  his  blood.  We  heard  his  liroken  sighs.  Cal- 
thon  rushed  into  the  stream  :  I  hounded  forward  on  my  spear. 
Teutha's  race  fell  liefore  us.     Night  canie  rollin''  down.     Diintluxhno 
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o  01(1  .  .  . 
ti'ces  ;  lit.  UH- 
youiig — neo- 
ùg — a  negatìve 
nioile  of  strong 
attii'mation 
coinmon  in 
Ossian. 


Sliuidh  Duiitlialmo  air  àrda  scòit 
'Measg  coille  neo-òg,  fo  fliuaim;" 
Las  fearg  ann  a  ùrla  gu  mòr, 
215  Ei  Calthonn  còrr  nan  carbad  luath. 
Sheas  Calthonn  fein  fo  Ijliròu, 
Fo  bhròu  mu  Cholmar,  a  thuit  sios, 
Colmar  e;hin,  a  thuit  's  e  òg, 
Seal  mu-n  d'  eirich  a  chliu  fo  sgiath. 


*  i.e.  either 
lier  father  or 
her  lover  must 
f'all  iu  the 
combat. 


220       Cuir  suas  fonn  ciar  a'  bhròin, 

A  bhàird  'tha  còrr ;  tha  triath  fo  luaidh. 
Sheas  esan  fo  dharaig  mhòir, 
Tric  a'  tilgeadh  air  lòn  a  chruaidh. 
Bha  rosgan  caoin  Chaoilmhal  fo  dheoir, 

225  Gu  dìomhair,  ach  mòr  m'a  gruaidh  : 
Chunnaic  i  bàs  a  h-athar  fèin, 
No  tuiteam  an  trein  o  Chluthai.'' 

Theich  oidhche  gu  Ijloigh  o  an  sjieur ; 
Thuit  sàmhchair  'us  dìibhra  mu  mhagh  ; 

230  Bha  'anam  ag  aomadh  dha  fein, 

ladhadh  cadail  mu  threun  nan  sleagh  : 
Leth-fhosghidh  sùilean  do'n  triath, 
Toirm  Thuaidc  a'  fiaradh  m'a  clduais  : 
Gun  tuar,  's  a'  luaidli  a  lotan  niòr, 

235  Thàinig  fuath  Chohnaii-  gu  leus ; 


rested  on  a  rock  amiil.st  aii  afjoil  woud.  Tlie  rage  of  liis  Lo.soni 
bumed  against  the  (■ar-b(irne  ('allhon.  l!ut  Caltlion  stuod  in  his 
grief;  he  inourned  tlie  fallen  C'ohnar — Coliuarslain  in  yduth,  liefore 
his  famo  arose  ! 

I  bade  the  song  of  woc  to  rise,  to  sootlie  the  niournful  cliief ;  but 
he  stood  beneath  a  tree,  and  often  tlirew  his  sjiear  on  eartli.     Tlie 
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Duntalmo  sat  on  a  rugged  rock, 
'Mid  old  and  moaning  trees  ; " 
Great  wrath  burned  bigli  witbiu  liis  brcast 
215  'Gainst  Calhon  good,  of  rapid  obariots. 
Calbon  bimself  iu  sorrow  stood, 
Sorrow  for  Colmar  wbo  fell  down, 
Colmar  pure  who  fell  in  youth, 
Bricf  time  ere  his  fiimc  iu  arms  arose. 

220       "  Raise  bigb  tbe  gloomy  strain  of  sorrow, 
0  skilful  bard !  a  prince  is  to  be  praised." 
(Calbon)  stood  beneatb  a  great  oak-tree, 
Oft  casting  on  the  field  bis  spear. 
Colvala's  gentle  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 

225   (Whicb  rolled)  concealed  but  big,  adown  her  cbeck  : 
(For)  sbe  saw  eitber  ber  fatber's  deatb, 
Or  the  fall  of  the  strong  one  from  Clyde.* 

Fled  uight  to  its  half,  from  the  sky 
Silence,  and  darkness  fell  round  the  phiin. 

230  (Calhon's)  soul  was  yielding  to  bimself,^'^ 
Sleep  was  enfolding  tbe  bero  of  spears. 
Tbe  chief  half  opeiied  bis  eyes, 
Tbe  roar  of  Tweed  Avas  sounding  in  bis  ear ; 
PaUid,  and  sbowing  bis  deep  wounds, 

235  Came  the  gbost  of  Colmar  to  light. 


0.ssian  cnlls 
011  a  baril  to 

siii};  tlic  piMÌse 
ol'  L'obuar. 


Callion 
mourns  for 
liis  brother  ; 
and  as  liis  eyes 
were  closing 
in  sleep  tlie 
sjiirit  of  his 
brother  ap- 
jiears  to  hini, 
reproaching 
liim  for  liis 


liumid  ej'e  of  Colinal  rollcd  near  in  a  secret  tear :  slie  foresa'w  the 
fall  of  Dimtlialmo,  or  of  Clutha's  'warlike  chief.  iVow  lialf  the  night 
had  passed  away.  Silence  and  darkness  were  on  the  field.  Sleep 
rested  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes :  Calthon's  settling  soul  was  still. 
His  eyes  were  half  closed  ;  but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  not  yet 
failed  in  his  ear.     Pale,  and  showing  liis  wourids,  the  ghost  of  Col- 
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Blia  'aomailh  tliar  triatli  nan  tùr  còrr, 
'Us  mliosgail  gann  'us  fann  a  ghutli. 

"An  cadal  so  do  mhac  nan  sgiath, 
Oiclhche  fo  liath,  a  bhràthair  shlos  ? 

240  Nacli  d'èirich  gu  seilge  nan  sliabh, 

'N  uair  a  lean  sinn  na  ciara  mu  chruaich  1 
Cha  do  dhì-chuimhn'  thu  Colmar,  a  thriath, 
Ach  aig  iadhadh  a'  bhàis  m'  a  òige  ; 
Tha  nii  guu  tuar  fo  chruaich  an  lòin  ; 

245  Eireadh  Calthonn  ;  là  òg  ag  eirigh  ; 
Thig  Duntliahno  le  gniomh  neo-chòir." 

Shiubhail  e  luath  'am  fuaim  na  gaoith ; 

Chunnaic  Calthonn  a  cheuma  's  c  'falljh  ; 

Ghluais  esan,  fo  bhuaireadh,  a  cluuaidh  : 
250  Ghrad  mhosgail  caoin  Cliaohnhal  gu  l)all)h, 

'Ceuma  'seachran  tro'  oidhche,  's  i  truagh, 

Sleagh  fhada  gun  bhuaidh  'n  a  deigli. 

'N  uair  thàinig  e  gu  carraig  au  lòiu, 

'N  uair  cluumaic  a  bhràthair  gun  tuar, 
255  Las  fjiorrac  'us  fearg  m"a  chliabh  mòr. 

Bha  osna  a'  bhàis  mun  cuairt : 

Dhhin  iad,  a'  dlìithadh  niu  'n  triath, 

'Us  chuir  iad  fo  iallan  caol  e ; 

Chuir  iad  suas  c  fo  shìiilcan  ciar  ; 


mar  camc  ;  lio  liciit  his  licail  ovcr  the  hcro,  and  raiscil  his  fcelilc 
voic^c. 

"  .Shicps  thc  .son  of  lìathinor  iu  his  niglit,  anJ  his  brothcr  h>\v  ì 
Did  \vc  not  risc  to  tlic  cha.sc  togethcr  ì  Pursued  ve  not  thc  darjk- 
brown  hind.s  f  Cohnar  was  iiot  forgot  tiU  hc  fell — tiU  Jcath  liad 
lìlasted  his  youth.  I  he  palc  beneath  tlie  rock  of  Lona.  O  let 
Calthon  rise  !  llio  morning  comes  with  its  beams ;  Dunthalmo  will 
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Over  the  chief  of  high  towers  he  bent, 
And  scant  and  faiut  his  voicc  arose. 

"  Is  it  sleep  to  the  sou  of  shiehls, 

AVhen  night  turus  grey,  and  his  brother  (is)  low  ì 
240  Eose  (we)  not  (both)  to  the  mountaiu-chase 

When  "we  traeked  the  dun  deer  round  the  peaks  1 

Never,  0  chief,  "wert  thou  forgetfid  of  Cohuar 

Uutil  death  enfolded  his  youth. 

Pale,  on  the  pkin,  I  lie  beueath  a  rock  ; 
245  Let  Calhon  rise  ;  young  day  (is)  rising ; 

Duntahno  will  come  with  dishonourino;  deed." 


npglect,  aiul 
urging  hini  to 
carry  otF  his 
boily,  lest  it 
shouhi  he  dis- 
honoureJ  by 
further  har- 
barity  from 
Duntalmo. 


Swift  he  fled  on  the  souud  of  the  wind ; 

Calhon  behehl  his  steps  departing ; 

Dismayed  he  started  in  his  arms. 
250  Speedy  aud  silent  rose  Colvala  mihl, 

With  mournful  stepshewandered  tkrough  the  night. 

A  lengthy  spear  (trailed)  uselessly  behind. 

AVhen  he  came  to  the  rock  ou  the  phiiu, 

A^Tien  (he)  saw  his  brother  all  pale, 
255  Grief  and  rage  flamed  in  his  great  breast. 

Tlie  gi-oans  of  death  were  arouud. 

They  closed  (and)  pressed  about  the  chief, 

And  phxced  him  uuder  slender  tliongs. 

AVith  scowling  eyes  they  bouud  him. 


Calhon,  fol- 
lowed  by  Col- 
vala,  goes  in 
quest  of  the 
body — is  sur- 
rounded,  over- 
powered,  and 
liound  by  the 
enemv. 


dishonour  the  fallen."  He  passed  awaj'  in  liis  blast.  The  rising 
Calthon  saw  the  steps  of  his  departure.  He  rushed  iii  the  sound  of 
his  steel.  Unhappy  Colmal  rose.  She  followed  her  hero  through 
night,  and  draggeil  lier  spear  behind.  Eut  wlien  Caltlion  canie  to 
Lona's  rock  he  fouud  liis  fallen  brolher.  Tlie  rage  of  liis  bosom 
rose  ;  he  mshed  among  the  foe.  The  groans  of  death  ascend.  They 
close  around  the  chief.     He  is  bound  in  the  niidst,  and  brought  to 
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2G0  Blia  solus  mu  slilial_)li  a'  plao.sgadli, 
'S  au  oidlicli'  aff  aomadli  o  cliruaicli. 


1  rrasp  to  ln' 
liims,-ll';  lit. 
f,„-mk-r  him- 
'sdf. 


Mhosgail  mise  feiu  fo  'n  f  liuaim  ; 

Ghrad  ghluais  nii  fo  chruaidh  mo  shinns're  ; 

Bha  Diarau  ri  m'  thaobh  aig  Tuaid, 
205  'Ua  Dcargo,  an  t-òg  riiadh  le  'ueart. 

Triath  Chluthai  bha  againn  air  falbh ; 

Ghluais  m'  anam  gu  balbh  fo  bhròn, 

'Us  mi  fo  eagal  mu  m'  gharbh  chliu  ; 

Bha  mòrchuis  na  treunais  'am  chliabh. 
270  "  'Shiol  Mhòrbheanu,"  thuirt  mi,  "  a  thriath', 

Mar  so  cha  robh  sinne  riamh  'an  còmhrag ; 

Cha  robh  ar  siuns're  'an  còmhnuidh  air  sliabh, 

'Us  coigrich  gu'n  triaii  air  chòmhnard. 

Bha  'n  neartsan  mar  iolair  nan  speur, 
275  Tha  'n  cliu  mar  blieus  nam  l)àrd  ; 

Tha  sinne  a'  tuiteam  gu  leir ; 

Tha  ar  cliu  do  rèir  mar  shamhla. 

Ciod  'their  rìgh  ]\Ihòrbheann  nam  beum, 

Ma  threig  Oisian  e  fein  o  Thnaid  ? " 
280  Eireadh  bliur  cruaidh,  a  ghaisgeacha  treuu  ; 

Leanaibh  Oisian  fo  bheum  le  fuaim  : 

Cha  tiU  esan  gun  fliarum  'us  cliu 

Gu  Selma  uau  tìu'  's  nam  buadli." 


gloomy  Duntluilnu).     The  shout  ofjoy  arose,  und  tho  liills  of  niglit 
ri'plied. 

I  starteil  at  the  souml,  and  took  my  fatlier's  .spcar.  Diaran  rose 
at  niy  sidc,  and  the  youthful  strength  of  Dargo.  Wc  mis.scd  tlie 
chief  of  Chitha,  and  our  souls  were  sad.  T  drcaded  the  departure  of 
my  fame.  Thc  jiride  of  my  valour  rose  !  "  Sons  of  Morven  !  "  I 
said,  "  it  is  iiot  thus  our  fathers  fought.     They  rested  uot  on  tlio 
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2G0  About  the  mountain  lio-lit  was  dawninff^^ 
As  night  was  gliding  off  the  peaks. 


With  the  noise  I  was  myself  aroused  ; 

Straightway  advanced  I  in  my  father's  steel. 

At  my  side  was  Diaran  by  Tweed, 
2G5  And  young  red  Dargo  in  his  strength. 

Gone  from  us  was  the  princc  of  Clyde. 

My  soul  was  moved  with  sorrow  dumb, 

And  I  trembled  for  my  gTeat  renown. 

The  noble  pride  of  valour  was  within  my  breast. 
270  "  Race  of  great  mountaius,"  said  I,  "  ye  chicfs, 

We  never  were  thus  before  in  war ; 

Our  sii-es  abode  not  on  hillside 

When  foemen  held  the  plain  in  might. 

Their  strength  was  as  the  eagle  of  the  skies,^- 
275  Their  fame  is  as  the  song  of  bards ; 

But  we  are  falling  all  a^vay, 

And  our  fame  is  thus  like  a  shadow. 

What  wiU  the  hero-kiug  of  great  Bens  say 

If  Ossiau  should  cease  to  be  himself  at  Twecd  ? " 
280  Lift  high  your  steel,  ye  warriors  stroug ! 

FoUow  Ossian  with  cleaving,  crashing  blows. 

Unsuug  and  uameless  he  will  not  return 

To  Selma  of  towers  aud  victories." 


Ossian,  awak- 
t'ucd  by  tlie 
noise,  missea 
Calhon,  and 
is  gi'eatly 
distuibed. 


He  addresses 
his  walTÌors, 
charging  theni 
to  emulate 
the  fame  of 
their  ances- 
tors,  and  to 
follow  him, 
who  was 
dctenuiued 
to  eouc|uei' 
or  die. 


fielj  of  straiigers,  "wlien  the  foe  was  not  fallen  tefore  them.  Their 
strength  was  like  the  eagles  of  heaven  ;  their  renown  is  in  the  song. 
Biit  our  people  fall  hy  degrees.  Our  fame  hegins  to  depart.  AYhat 
shall  the  king  of  ^lorven  say,  if  Ossian  conquers  not  at  Teutha  ? 
Eise  iu  your  stoel,  ye  warriors !  folluw  thc  sound  of  Ossian's 
course.  He  •will  nut  retimi,  hut  reuowned,  to  thc  echoùig  walls 
of  Sehua." 
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Air  gorm  tboun  Tliuaiilc  gliluais  o  'u  ear 
285  Madainu  glilau  ;  sheas  Caolmhal  fo  dlieoir  ; 

Labhair  i  mu  Chluthai  nam  fear ; 

Tri  chuairt  thuit  an  t-sleagh  o  'meoir. 

Las  fearg  dbomh  ri  coigreacb  's  mi  'triall ; 

Bha  m'  auam  guu  cbiall  mu  'n  òig-fhear. 
290  "  A  mhic  L\imh  'tha  tais  gu  'trian," 

An  cuirear  còmbrag  na  Tuaid'  le  deoir  ■? 

Cba-n  eirich  buaidh  do  thruaigh  le  bròn ; 

Cba  cbòmbnuidb  do  'n  osna  an  treun. 

Galjh  gu  Carmun  dona  nan  ruadb, 
295  Gu  gluasad  mu  Thuaid  au  f  beir ; 

Acb  fàg-sa  na  b-airme  gu  grad, 

'Mhic  taise,  's  tu  lag  gun  cbliu ; 

Toiraidli  duin'  eil'  iad  'au  còmbraii." 


"■  Son  of  tlie 
soft  hand  and 
the  slack. 
A  mhic 
làinih  'tha 
taisf/u  'tn'an. 
"...  MoUis 
prorsus  " 
(Macf.) 


I'  Tlu'  hi-avc 
oiu* — ì.f.  Os- 
siiin  hinist'If. 


Reub  mi  sìos  a  mbàil'  o  'gualaiuu, 
300  Urla  sbneacbd  na  luaidh  ag  eirigb  ; 

Tliuit  a  sealladb  air  talanib  fo  gbruaira. 

'An  sàmbcluxir  sbeall  mis'  aù'  ua  treunaibb  ; 

Tliuit  mo  sbleagli  o  m'  làimb  'us  i  faun  ; 

Gbluais  osna  'an  àirde  mo  cbleibhe ; 
305  'N  uair  cbuala  mi  'n  òigh  a  bb'  ann, 

Tbuit  ua  deoir  gu  dlìith  o  tbreun.'' 

Ceud  fàilte  air  gatb  glau  na  h-òige  ! 

Chuir  mise  an  còmliraec  fo  ebluasad. 


Morning  rosc  on  tlie  liluc  watcrs  of  Teutlia.  Colmal  stood  bcfore 
nie  in  tears.  She  told  of  tho  chicf  of  Clutha  :  thrice  thc  spoar  i'ell 
from  her  hand.  My  wratli  turncd  against  tlie  stranger ;  for  my 
soul  trcmhled  for  Calthon.  "  Son  of  the  fcelilo  liand  !  "  I  said,  "  do 
Tcutha's  warriors  fight  witli  tcars?  Tlio  liatlle  is  not  won  with 
grief ;  nor  dwclls  tlie  sigh  in  tlie  soul  of  wai'.  Go  to  thc  (h'cr  of 
Carmun,  to  tho  lowing  herds  of  Teutha.    But  leave  these  arms,  thou 
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O'er  the  blue  wave  of  Tweed,  from  east,  advauced 
2S5  Pure  morn  ;  C'olvala  stood  iu  tears. 

She  spoke  of  Clutha  of  heroes  ; 

Thrice  from  her  fingers  dropped  the  spear. 

Flamed  my  wrath  against  the  stranger  as  I  strode  ; 

]\Iy  soul  was  maddened  for  the  youth. 
290  "  Son  of  the  soft  hand  and  the  sLxck," 

Is  the  fight  of  Tweed  to  be  fought  with  tears  ì 

Conquest  o'er  ill  will  ne'er  be  gained  by  grief ; 

Sighing  dwells  not  with  the  brave. 

Betake  thee  to  worthless  Carmun  of  dun  deer, 
295  To  saunter  round  the  grassy  Tweed ; 

But  leave  off  arms  without  delay, 

Thou  son  of  softness,  weak,  and  unrcnowned ; 

Aiiother  than  thou  sliall  wic-ld  them  for  war." 

From  her  shoulder  I  tore  down  the  mail. 
300  Heavcd  a  snow-white  bosom — (theme)  of  song ; 

Her  eyes  feli  to  the  ground  in  sadness. 

I  looked  in  sUence  to  the  heroes ; 

My  spear  fell  from  my  hand,  unnerved ; 

Eose  a  sigh  that  filled  my  breast. 
305  AVhen  I  heard  who  the  maiden  was, 

Fast  fell  tears  froni  the  brave  one.'' 

^V  hundred  welcomes  to  the  bright  beam  of  youth  ! 

I  set  thc  battle  in  motion. 


son  of  fear  !     A  warrior  ma)'  lift  theni  in  figlit." 

I  tore  tlie  mail  from  her  shouldors.  Her  snowy  breast  appeared. 
She  hent  lier  blusliing  face  to  the  ground.  I  looked  in  sUence  to 
the  chiefs.  Tlie  spear  fell  from  my  hand ;  the  sigh  of  my  bosom 
rose  !  But  when  I  heard  the  name  of  the  maid,  my  crowding  tears 
rushed  down.  I  hlessed  the  lovely  heam  of  youth,  and  hade  the 
battle  move  ! 


As  morniug 
dawiKf  J  lie 
mct  Colvala 
sheitding 
tears,  and  al- 
lowing  her 
spear  to  fall 
on  the 
ground. 


He  reproaehes 
her  for 
cowardice. 


and  in  rage 
tears  off  her 
armour.     She 
is  discovcred 
as  Colvala. 
He  praises  her 
devotedncss, 
and  instantly 
charges  the 
cnemy. 
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a  Thechiff... 
fell  ;  lit.  il 
■was/allm  bi/ 
the  c/iicf—ha- 
pers.  form. 
6  C'ut  the 
tliongs — Gael. 
bar-iaìl — i.e. 
the  point  of 
tlie  thong — 
ordinarily 
shoe-latchet, 
here  used  for 
iaìl,  "  thong," 
eviJently 
from  the  exi- 
gency  of 
rhyme. 


A  mliic  uan  còs  'tha  àrd  "an  cruaich, 
310  C'  uim  their  Oisian  mu  Tluiaid  uam  marbh  ì 

Cha-n  'eil  cuimhn  orr'  'au  tahimh  uan  stuadh, 

'S  cha-n  fhaicear  an  uaigh  air  blàr. 

Thàiuig  bliadhna  dorch'  nau  sian, 

Thuit  na  tomanna  sìos  gu  làr ; 
315  Cha-n  fhaicear  Dunthalmo,  no  'uaigli, 

No  'n  t-àit's  an  d'  thuit  e  fo  chruaidh  mo  làimh. 

Their  gaisgeach  liath  fo  chìabh  na  h-aois, 

A  shealladh  gu  caol  'an  oidhche, 

Aig  darach  fo  shoills'  'an  talla, 
320  E'a  chloiuu  'tha  'teannadh  ris,  mo  ghnìomh. 

'Us  gu-n  d'thuiteadh  le  triath  na  Tuaide." 

R'a  ghuth  tha  aomadh  claon  na  h-òige, 

Tha  ioghnadh  'us  sòlas  'n  an  sìiihbh. 

Fhuair  mi  Calthonn  còrr  ri  daraig, 
325  'Us  ghearr  mi  am  bar-iall  o  'laimh  ;  * 
Thug  mi  dha  a'  bheus  'bu  ghhxiue, 
^Vi'd  ìula,  cruth  geal  a  bha  làu  : 
Tha  'u  tuineadh  thall  an'  talla  Thuaid'. 


Wliy,  sou  ol'  tlit  rock,  shoidd  Os.siau  tcU  how  Teutha's  war- 
riors  (lied  ì  They  are  novf  forgot  in  thcir  land  ;  tlieir  tomlis  are 
not  found  on  tho  heath.  Years  came  on  with  their  storms.  Tho 
green  mounds  aro  moidderod  away.  Scarce  is  the  grave  of  Dun- 
thaluio  seen,  or  tho  place  where  ho  feU  hy  the  sjiear  of  Ossian. 
Some  grey  warrlor,   half  Lliud  -with  agc,   sittiug  ìiy  night  at  the 
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Son  of  the  cave  liigli  on  the  mountaiu, 
3 1 0  Wherefore  should  Ossian  speak  of  Tweed  of  the  dead  ? 
Their  memoiy  lives  not  in  the  Laud  of  waves, 
Aud  theu"  graves  are  unseen  on  the  phxin. 
Dark  years  of  storm  have  come  ; 
The  mouuds  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
315  Neither  Duutalmo  uor  his  grave  is  seen, 

Nor  the  place  wliere  he  fell  by  the  sword  of  my  hand. 
Some  warrior  grey,  iu  dusk  of  age,  will  tell, 
(Wheu)  liis  eyesight  (is)  dim  at  uight, 
By  the  oak-log  which  lighteus  the  hall, 
320  My  deeds  to  his  sons  as  they  press  arouud  him, 
And  (how)  the  chief  of  Teutha  fell." 
Youth  bend  and  sidle  toward  his  voice, 
Wonder  and  joy  are  in  theii-  eyes. 


He  fleclines 
to  tiiJeuk  of 
■'THTedof 
the  aead," 
but  says  thut 
some  grey- 
headed  war- 
rior  will  tell 
to  his  chil- 
drcn  how 
Duntalmo  fdl 
hcneath  Os- 
sian's  sword. 


I  fouud  brave  C'alhon  to  au  oak-tree  (bouud) ; 
32.3  I  cut  the  thongs  from  off  his  hands.'' 
I  gave  to  him  the  brightest  maiden, 
High-bosomed,  fuU,  and  fau-  of  form. 
Their  homc  is  afar  iu  the  hall  of  Tweed. 


He  rescucd 
Callion,  joinej 
his  hand  to 
that  of  Col- 
vala ;  aud  they 
cui.icd  nun- 
taluio's  liall. 


flaming  oak  of  the  liall,  tells  now  my  deeds  to  liis  sons,  and  tlie 
fall  of  tlie  dark  Duutlialmo.  The  faces  of  youth  hend  sidelong 
towards  his  voice.  Surprise  and  joy  burn  m  their  eyes.  I  found 
Calthon  boiuid  to  an  oak  ;  my  sword  cut  thc  thongs  from  his 
hands.  I  gave  him  the  white-bosomed  Colmal.  They  dwelt 
in  the  halls  of  Teutha. 


EXPLANATIOX     OF     PROPER    NAMES 
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Altectha,  "  tlie  rock  or  fort  of  Teutlia."  The  ■\vok1  aìt  in  Britisli, 
aìt  or  alì  in  Irish  and  Gaelic,  signifìes  anything  liigh — thence  rock  or 
cliff ;  evidently  the  same  with  Latin  altus.  Alteutha  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Duntahno. 

C'alhox  and  Colmar,  sons  of  lìamor,  a  chief  who  dwelt  on  the  Clyde. 

C-U15IUX,  a  hunter  by  the  Tweed,  held  in  coutempt  hecause  unfit  for 
war. 

CoLVALA,  Caol-mhaJa,  "  slender  eyelirow,"  daughter  of  Duntahno. 
She  loved  Calhon,  and  rescued  him  from  captivity. 


^4,3 


^  Oi\xJtu/ 


Dargo,  Dearr),  ox  An  Dmnj,  "the  red  one,"  son  of  CoUath,  a  com-       |     \  ^  C*l'^**^y 
panion  of  Ossian  in  the  expedition  to  Teutha.     ^Macpherson  says  he  was       /  ^it^^    'ùi    fiMAMfV^-- 

killpil  Viv  n  ììnnr.  nnrl  crìvp<5    in  n  Tintp.  f.ìip  Imnpnt.'itirin  nf  his  wifp    Afin-  .     f~^  " 

/ 


killed  by  a  boar,  and  gives,  in  a  note,  the  lamentation  of  his  wife,  Min-       '    j^  j    r\       ^ 
gala,  over  his  death — a  very  touching  elegj'.  "*■    ^  v  .  *^^ 


DiARAN,  another  companion  of  Ossian,  and  father  to  Connal,  who 
was  unintentionally  slaLa  by  Crimora. —  Vide  conclusion  of  "  Carric- 
tliura." 

DusTALMo,  chief  of  Alteutha,  who  murdered  Eamor,  and  his  son 
Colmar — in  ferocitv  of  character  resemblins  Starno  of  Lochlin. 
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Lamgal,  Làmh-(jlical,  "uhitc  liand,"  a  cliief  wlio  dwult  oii  thuClyde. 

Teutiia,  Tìikì'iI,  "  the  i'iver  Twced."  An  Tuaiiìi'  ìh  ntUl  the  common 
Gaelic  name  of  tlie  Twccd.  Chalmers  ('  Caledonia,'  vol.  i.  p.  49)  says 
that  Tu-cdd,  in  British,  signifies  the  "border"  or  "limit  of  a  country." 
It  is  possible  there  may  have  been  niore  than  one  river  of  this  namo, 
just  as  we  find  "  Carron,"  "  Dee,"  "Don,"  &c.,  common  river-names  in 
various  parts  of  the  same  couutry,  as  well  as  in  separate  and  distant 
countries. 


NOTES    TO    CALHOX    AXD   COLYALA. 


^  "  Thou  lonely  dwcller  in  the  cave." 

jracpherson,  in  his  "Argumeni,"  caUs  the  persou  thus  aJdressoil 
"  one  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries."  It  is  sufiìcient  to  remark  that 
it  was  not  hy  "  dwelling  in  caves  "  tiiat  tho  first  Christian  missionaries 
made  way  in  any  heathen  land.  But  there  are  no  means  of  determin- 
Lng  who  or  what  this  "  son  of  the  caverns  "  actually  was. 

-  "  The  sigh  is  smothered  in  my  hreast." 
"  'Us  an  osun  fo  smachd  mo  chleibh'." 

This  is  an  expression  repeatedly  used  by  Ossian  in  descrihing  the 
feeblcness  and  sadness  of  old  age.     The  literal  rendering  is — 
"  The  sigh  Ì3  under  the  mastery  of  my  chest." 

Contra-sting  this  with  what  he  says  of  himself  in  the  days  of  youth 
and  strength  (line  304) — 

"  Fose  a  sigli  that  filled  my  brcast  " — 

more  litorall}" — 

"  Jloved  a  sigh  to  the  height  of  my  chest" — 

the  moaning  seems  to  be  that  the  weakness  of  his  aged  framc  preventod 
him  frum  heaving  the  full  deep  sighs  which  strong  men  hcave. 

■''  "  The  bright  gleam  has  faded  from  its  fiold  ; 
Its  bosses,  Tvoe  is  me,  are  dimmed  with  nist ! " 
"  Threig  an  soillse  glan  a  balla, 
Tha  meirg  air  a  baUaibh,  mo  dhòruinn  ! " 

ilacfarlan  translates  «  haìla  in  the  fLrst  line  by  "meum  murum;" 
but  "meum"  is  unwarranted — "ejus"  it  must  be.     I  understand  the 
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word  there  to  apply  to  the  "faco"  or  "fiekl"  of  thc  shielil,  aiul  halhi. 
in  the  second  line  to  its  "  bosses."  It  is  possible,  however,  tliat  ìniìln 
in  both  lines  may  refer  to  the  "bosses,"  although  it  must  lio  said  that 
the  rcpetitiou  iniplied  in  this  rcndering  Ls  foreign  to  thc  usual  manncr 
of  Ossian. 

^  "  Came  the  foreign  race  of  Galls." 

"  Thàinig  slol  coigrich  nan  Gall." 

As  obsorved  at  p.  74,  Gall  appears  to  have  been  usually  appliod  to 

foreigners  or  strangers  generally.     Here,  however,  it  seems  to  denote  a 

particular  race  of  foreigners ;  but  the  poem  affords  no  clue  to  their 

nationality. 

*  "  Kaised  the  bards  both  chant  and  song." 
"  Thog  bàrdan  na  duana  's  na  dàin." 

These  two  words  duan  and  dàn  are  often  usoil  synonymously,  but  at 
tinies  with  a  eonsidcrable  difFerence  of  meaning.  Dnan  signilios  song 
or  poem  generally  ;  but  it  also  signifies  an  "  oration,"  and  is  applied  to 
a  division  or  "  canto  "  of  a  poem — whilo  its  diminutive  duanag  denotes 
poetry  of  a  light  and  joyous  character,  as  a  "  catch  "  or  "  glce."  Dàn, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  exclusively  to  poetry  of  a  gi-avc  and  solemn 
nature,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  significs,  like  the  Latin  "  caiTuen," 
"  prophecy,"  or  a  "  deeree  of  fate."  Thus  "  Tha  e  'an  dàn  domh" — "  It 
is  in  a  song  to  nio,"  or  conccrning  me — moans,  "  It  is  fated  to  me."  Nor 
is  it  unworthy  of  remark  that  "  fate  "  itseK  ("  fotum  ")  significs  "what 
has  beeu  spoken,"  while  from  the  same  root  comes  tho  Gaelic  Fàidli, 
the  uame  for  a  "  prophet." 

"  "  "Wlion  hc  saw  thc  boys  with  none  to  love." 
"  'N  uair  clninnaic  e  sìol  gun  hiaidh." 
"  (Juui  vidit  ille  ejus  semcn  sine  laude." — MacFjUILAn. 

Tho  word  hiaiilh  signifies  to  "mention,"  to  "celebrate,"  or  "praise," 
and,  in  a  secoudary  sense,  that  which  caUs  forth  praise,  tliat  wliich 
is  liighly  vahied — i.  e.,  the  object  of  love.  Thus  it  is  very  frequently 
used,  both  in  poctry  and  prose,  for  "lovc;"  mo  hiuidli — i.e.,  "  niy 
luvo."  I  liave  translated  it  in  this  latter  seuse  in  tlio  lino  bcfore  us, 
as  the  most  suitable  to  the  circuuistanccs  of  tho  orjihan  boys  of  lìamor, 
to  whom  no  object  of  lovo  was  loft. 
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'  "Gentle  when  thy  foes  la}'  down  their  pride." 
"  Gu  ciuiu  'us  gun  mhòrchuis  do  nàimhdean." 
Lit.  "  Gentle  and  ■n'ithout  pride  thy  foemen." 

This  is  a  somewhat  difficidt  line,  and  -would  he  rendered  clcarer  by 
making  it  "  Gu  ciuin  'n  uair  gun  mhorchuis  do  nàiudidean."  I  direct 
attention  to  it,  however,  as  an  instance  of  the  elliptical  style  so  fre- 
quently  to  he  met  mth  in  Ossian.  No  verb  or  copula  is  here  used. 
Throughout  this  poem  many  similar  examples  are  to  be  found  :  e.g.  in 
the  first  line,  "  Glan  guth  nam  fonna  do  thruin" — "  Sweet  the  voice  of 
songs  to  brave  ones;"  line  33,  "  Grcat  (was)  Eamor 'mid  the  chiefs ;" 
or  line  76,  "  Silent  tears  (were)  on  the  maiden,"  &c.  ;  and  in  other 
poems  three  and  four  lines  of  similar  constructiou  may  be  met  with. 

Tliis  independence  of  the  verb,  along  with  the  frequent  omission  of 
accessory  words — adverbs,  prepositions,  and  pronouns — which  is  so  con- 
stantly  met  with  throughout  Ossian,  will  strongly  remind  the  Biblical 
scholar  of  the  elliptical  and  ii-regidar  character  of  the  Hebrew  of  tho 
Gld  Testament.  The  Gaelic  of  Ossian,  in  thcse  respects,  bears  evident 
marks  of  belongLng  to  a  very  early  state  of  society — a  state  bordering 
on  what  has  been  called  the  "  Eocene  period  of  language." 

"  "  "WHien  the  haughty  come  with  swelling  words 
To  tlie  hall  of  harps,  my  eyes  are  turned  away." 
"  'N  uair  thig  dàna  nam  focala  treuna 
Gu  talla  nan  teud,  chròm  mo  shmlean." 

I  believe  the  translation  given  in  the  text  is  probably  the  true  one. 
At  the  same  time,  the  words  may  be  rendered — 

"  'WTien  come  the  songs  in  words  of  power 
To  tlie  hall  of  harps,  my  eyes  bend  dowTi." 

And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Fingal  might  mention  his  honouring  of 
the  bards  as  what  had  helped  to  make  his  renown  so  bright. 

•'  "  Before  stern  foes  with  sharp-edged  blades." 
"  Xàimhdean  nan  còrr." 

Tlic  word  còrr  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings,  which  it  is  needless 
to  discuss.  Among  these,  "  pointed,"  "  sharp  "  (whence  cùit,  as  the 
general  name  for  the  crane  tribe),  frequently  occurs,  and  I  have  taken 
it  here  as  the  most  probable.  Macfarlan  makes  it  "  opacitatum  inso- 
litarum."     Macpherson  has  only  "  the  gloomy  foe  "  for  the  whole  line. 
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^"  "  Callion's  soul  was  yielding  to  liimself." 

The  meaning  of  tliis  expression  is,  tliat  Callion  was  able  to  compose 
liimself  to  slccp  ;  but  it  must  bo  remarked  as  singiilar  that  his  "  soul " 
and  "  self  "  should  ho  spolcen  of  as  distinct  from  each  othor.  This  is, 
howcver,  quite  according  to  modern  Gaelic  usage.  If  a  man  becomes  a 
prey  to  anxiety,  so  that  he  cannot  rest,  a  Higlilander  doos  not  say  that 
the  MAN  is  anxioitJi,  but  that  "  his  mind  has  got  the  better  of  him ;"  and 
a  very  common  "'wise  saw"  is,  "  that  it's  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  when 
his  mind  gets  the  upper  hand."  "VVhat  exact  conception  of  the  "  per- 
sonality  "  or  "  individuality  "  may  havc  led  to  this  mode  of  speaking  I 
know  uot,  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  materialism  as  would  subject 
the  mind  in  all  tliings  to  the  body  is  implied  in  it.  It  rather  refers  to 
the  mind  disrogarding  actual,  existing  objects,  and  giving  way  to  self- 
creatod  and  cbimerical  fears. 

11  "  About  the  mountain  light  was  dawning, 
As  night  was  gliding  off  the  peaks." 

Tho  Gaelic  word  bcginning  the  first  line  is  sòlns,  meaning  "  joy  "  or 
"  gladness."  I  have  ventured  to  change  this  into  suhis,  "light" — a 
chango  which  tho  eontcxt  evidently  requires ;  for  Calhon's  enemios  were 
not  on  tho  mountain,  but  on  the  plain  (line  244),  consequently  their 
joy  coidd  not  be  said  to  be  around  the  mountain.  Eut  the  "  dawning 
of  the  light "  describes  very  beautifully  the  time  at  which  Calhon  was 
overpowored,  and  corresjjonds  with  Ossian's  speedy  advance  to  his 
rescue  soon  as  the  morning  advanced  ovor  the  blue  wave  of  Tweed 
(line  284). 

1-  "  Thcir  strength  was  as  the  caglo  of  the  skies." 

So  in  "  Oinammorhul,"  lino  70 — 

"  Thy  voice  is  sti-ong  as  Cni-Lodin ; " 
and  many  siniihir  instances  may  bo  quoted.  The  strength  of  flio 
heroes  is  not  compared,  as  it  would  be  in  modern  language,  to  the 
strength  of  tho  eagle,  but  dircctly  to  tho  eaglo  himsolf,  as  the  strongth 
of  Ossian's  voice  is  conipared  to  tlie  powerful  spirit  of  Lodin.  This  is 
a  proof,  in  adilition  to  the  many  whicli  I  have  already  pointed  out,  of 
the  anticpiity  of  the  hmguage  of  Ossian ;  and  while  I  have  not  met  in  this 
poem  of  "  ("alhon,"  &c.,  with  any  construction  unexanipled  elsewhere, 
archaic  forms  appoar  in  it  moro  frequently  than  in  any  of  tho  others, 
so  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  among  thc  oldest  in  tho  coUection. 


F    I   N    G   A   L 
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AEGUMEXT. 

'•  C'uthullin  (general  of  the  Irish  tribes,  in  tlie  minority  of  C'ormac,  king  of 
Ireland)  sitting  alone  heneath  a  tree,  at  the  gate  of  Tura,  a  castle  of  Ulster 
(the  other  chiefs  having  gone  on  a  hunting  party  to  Cromla,  a  neighbour- 
ing  hill),  is  informecl  of  the  landing  of  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  by  Moran, 
tlie  son  of  Fithil,  one  of  his  scouts.  He  convenea  the  chiefs  ;  a  council 
is  held,  and  disputes  run  high  about  giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  Connal, 
the  petty  king  of  Togorma,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  CuthuIILn,  was  for 
rctreating,  till  Fingal,  king  of  those  Caledonians  who  inliabited  the  north- 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  whose  aid  had  been  previously  solicited,  should 
arrive  ;  but  Calmar,  the  son  of  Matha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Con- 
naught,  was  for  engaging  the  enemy  immediately.  Cuthullin,  of  himself 
wilILng  to  fìght,  went  into  the  opinion  of  Calmar.  Marching  towards  the 
enemy,  he  missed  three  of  his  bravest  heroes,  Fergus,  Duchomar,  and 
Cathba.  Fergus  arriving,  tells  Cuthullin  of  tlie  death  of  the  two  otlier 
chiefs  ;  which  introduces  the  affecting  episode  of  Moma,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac.  The  army  of  CuthuIIin  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  Swaran, 
who  sent  the  son  of  Amo  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  while  he 
himself  ranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle.  The  son  of  Arno,  retuming 
to  Swaran,  describes  to  hini  CuthuIIin's  chariot,  and  the  terrible  appear- 
ance  of  that  hero.  The  armies  engage,  but  night  coming  on,  leaves  the 
victory  undecided.  CuthuIIin,  according  to  the  hospitality  of  the  times, 
sends  to  Swaran  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  by  his  bard  Carril,  the  son 
of  Kinfena.  Swaran  refuses  to  come.  Carril  relates  to  Cuthullin  the 
story  of  Grudar  and  Brassolis.  A  party,  by  Connal's  advice,  is  sent  to 
observe  the  enemy,  which  closes  the  action  of  the  first  day." — M. 
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DUAN    I. 

Shuidh  Cucliulliu  aig  balla  Thùra, 
Fo  dhùljlu'a  craoibh  dhuiUe  ua  fuaim ; 
Dh'aom  a  shleaoh  ri  carraio-  uau  còs, 
A  sgiath  mhòr  r'a  tliaobh  air  au  fheur. 
5  Rha  smaointeau  au  fhir  air  Cairbre, 
Laoch  a  thuit  leis  'au  garbh-chòmlirag, 
'N  uair  thàinig  fear-coimhead  a'  chuain, 
Luatli  mhac  Fhithil  uau  ceum  àrd. 

"  Eiiich,  a  Chucluilliu,  eirich, 
lu  Chi  mi  loingeas  threuu  o  thuath  ! 
Grad  ghluais,  a  chiuu-uidhe  ua  feiJe  : 
'S  mòr  Suaran,  is  lioumlior  a  shluagh  !  " 

"  A  Mhòraiu,"  thuirt  au  gorm-shìiileach  trcun, 
"  Bu  lag  thu  feiu,  'us  chrith  thu  riamh ; 
15  'N  ad  cagal  is  lìoumhor  uàmliaid  ; 
'Mhic  Fhithil,  's  e  Fiouuglial  a  th'  auu, 
^Vrd  churaidli  uan  ciar  bheann." 


CuTHULLiN  sat  1)y  Tiu'a's  wall ;  Ijy  tlie  tree  of  the  rustling 
souikI.  IIis  sjjcar  leaned  against  a  rock.  llis  sliiclJ  lay  on  grass 
by  Lis  siile.  AmiJ  Ids  tlioughts  ol'  luighty  Carhar,  a  licro  slain 
hy  thc  chicl'  iii  war,  thc  scuut  ol'  uccau  cuiiic.s — ^lorau,  thc  soii 
of  Fithil  ! 


FINGAL. 
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CrcHCLLix  sat  beside  tbe  wall  of  Tura,i 
Iii  sbade  of  a  leafy,  soimding  tree  ; 
His  spear  asbint  against  tbe  rock  of  clefts, 
His  ample  sbield  beside  bim,  ou  tbe  grass. 
5  Tbe  tbougbts  of  tbe  man  ■wei'e  on  Caii'bar — 
A  bero  slaiu  by  bim  in  combat  fierce — 
^Vben  came  tbe  watebman  of  oceau, 
Fi-bil's  fleet  sou  of  bouuding  step. 

"  Arise,  CucbuUiu,  arise  ! 
10  I  see  great  galleys  from  tbe  uortb. 

Quickly  rise,  tbou  cbief  of  festive  cbeer ; 
Great  is  Swaran,  numerous  his  bost  1 " 

"  Moran,"  said  tbe  blue-eyed  strong  oue, 
"  Weak  and  ti-embling  tbou  bast  ever  been  ; 
15  Tbe  foe  is  uumerous  iu  tby  fear. 
Son  of  Fi-bil,  it  is  Fiugal, 
Higb  bero  of  dark-browu  mouutains." 


CuchuUin, 
sitting  by  the 
wall  of  Tura, 
is  intonued 
by  ìlorau, 
the  ocean- 
scout,  of  the 
approach  of 
the  hostile 
fleet  of  Swa- 
ran,  king  of 
Lochlin. 


Cuchullin 
believes  that 
it  is  the 
friendly  fleet 
of  Fiugal. 


"  Arise  !  "  says  tlie  youth  ;  "  Cutlmlliii,  arise  !  I  see  the  ships  of 
the  north  !  Many,  cliief  of  men,  are  the  foe.  Many  the  heroes  of 
the  sea-horne  Swaran  ! "  "  Moran  !  "  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief, 
"  thou  ever  tremblest,  son  of  Fithil !  Thy  fears  have  increased  the 
foe.     It  is  Fingal,  king  of  deserts,  with  aid  to  green  Eriii  of  streams." 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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FIONNGHAL. 


l'txA  ■ 


iThoudelight 
nf  strangers. 
"  Cynosure  of 
strangers" 
would  hring 
out  tlip  niean- 
inglietter;  hut 
the  tcrni  is  not 
in  kic'iiing 
with  tlic  laii- 

jvvVVXyi  Ceann-uidhe 

l  ^  is  used  iii  vari- 

^ti/Vrtl  ons  nieanings. 

tiiUù. .   Ji>-  ^  ^^ 
Ct«)t/t     £^«>*^ 


"  Clmnnaic  mi  'n  ceannard,"  tlmirt  ]\[òran 
"  Coimeas  do  'n  cliarraio;  an  triatli, . 

20  A  shleagli  mar  ghiuljlias  air  S(X)ivdjhehin, 
M^r  gheahiich  ag  eirigh  a  sgiath  : 
Shuidh  e  air  carraig  's  an  tràigh 
Mar  an  ceò  'tha  thall  air  a'  bheinn. 
'S  lìonmhor,  a  chinn-uidlie  uan  dàimh,"  ^ 

25  Làmh  chòmhraig  a  dh'èireas  leat  fein, 

Garbh  hxoich,  a's  cruadahiich'  beum, 

JS  geire  lann  ^n  cleasachcl  nan  saoi : 

Ach  's  llonmhoire  gaisgich  'us  trèin, 

'Tha  'g  iadhadh  mu  Tiiìira  na  gaoith." 

30       Fhreagair  an  sonn  mar  thonn  air  carraig, 
"  Cò  's  an  tahxmh  so  's  cosmliuil  rium  fòin  ? 
Cha  seasadli  do  a;haisgich  'am  f  hianuis  ; 
Ach  thuiteadh  gu  h-ìosal  fo  m'  làimh. 
Cò  es'  a  thachradh  ri  m^anu^   ^ 

3.5  Ach  Fionnghal,  rìgh  Shelma  nan  sian  ? 
Là.,  ghabh  sinn  'an  ghicaibh  a  cheile 
Air  Meallmor,  's  bu  treun  ar  spàirn, 
Thuit  coille  fo  chòmhrag  nach  gdiUeadh  ; 
Thionndaidh  sruith,  's  chriothnaich  an  càrn  : 

40  Tri  làith'  dh'ìiraich  an  strì, 

Clirith  hxoich  'bu  treun,  air  cìil  hinn  : 
An  ccathramh,  thuirt  Fionnghal  an  rìgh, 


"  I  'behuld  their  cliicf,"  says  ^loran,  "tall  as  a  glitteriiig  roclc.  IIis 
spear  is  a  blastcd  pine ;  his  shield  the  rising  moon  !  He  sat  oiitho 
shorc,  like  a  elcjud  of  mist  ou  the^leiit  liill  !  Many,  chief  of  herocs  ! 
I^said,  niany  arc  qur  luind.s  of  war.  WcU^art  thoii^  nanicd  the  Mighty 
Man  :^hut  many  niighty  men  are  sccn  from  Tura's  windy  walls." 

"  Wlio  in  tliis  land  aiipears  like 


.  many  niighty 
Ile  spoke,  like  a  wave  on  a  vock 
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"  I  saw  theu'  leader,"  said  ]\Ioran  ; 

"  Like  to  a  rock  is  tlie  prince  ; 
20  His  spear  like  pine  on  jaggèd  Ben  ; 

Like  the  rising  moon  his  shield. 

He  sat  on  a  rock  by  the  shore, 

Like  the  mist  over  yonder  ou  the  mouutain. 

Many,  thou  delight  of  strangers,"  " 
2.5  The  war-hands  which  will  rise  with  thee — 

Stalwart  warriors  of  hcaviest  stroke, 

Of  sharpest  blade  in  the  sport  of  the  brave  ; 

But  more  are  the  heroes  aud  stroug  oues 

Who  gather  rouud  Tura  of  wiuds." 

.30       Auswered  the  brave  ouc  like  wave  on  rock 
"  Who  in  this  laud  is  like  uuto  me  ? 
Thy  heroes  cannot  stand  before  me,^ 
But  shall  fall  low  beneath  my  hand. 
Who  is  he  dares  to  meet  my  sword, 

35  Save  Fiugal,  kiug  of  Selma  of  storms  ? 
Once,  wheu  we  grappled  together, 
On  Mehuor  iu  struggie  stroug, 
Trees  fell  in  the  unyieldiug  fight, 
Streams  turued  back  aud  shook  the  cairn. 

40  Three  days  was  the  strife  reuewed  ; 

Trembled  warriors  strong  beneath  their  arms. 
On  the  fourth,  said  Fingal,  the  king, 


f'TL: 


me  ?     Ileroes  stand  not  in  n;y  presence  :  tliey  falì  to  eartli  froni  my 

liand.     Who  can  meet  Sì\'araii  in  figlit  ?    Who  Lut  Fingal,  king  of 

Selma  of  storms  ^     (.ince  we  wrestled  on  Mahiior  ;  our  heels  over^<i     . -™   " jC^  --w,-- 

turned  the  woods.     Rocks  fell  from  their  place  ;  nvidets,  changing     '  ^^«-<-//i<^<C^    «' 

their  course,  fled  murmuring  from  our  side.     Three  days  \ve  renewed 

the  strife  ;  heroes  stood  at  a  distance  and  treiiihlcd.      On  tlie  fourtli. 


Moran  de- 
clares  that  he 
had  seen 
Swaran,  who 


IkiuìimI  Ijy  : 
iiuuu'rou-s 


C'uchullin 
boasts  of  his 
own  gieat 
strength, 
matched  by 
that  of  Fin- 
gal  alone  ; 
aud  describcs 
a  conihat 
wliidi  lie  liad 
sustained  for 
three  succes- 
sive  days 
iigainst  Fin- 
gal. 


f^Ju)/i 
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^ 
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FIONNGHAL. 


'Tliuit  ccannunl  a'  oliuain  's  a'  glilcaun.' 
'  Clia  clo  tliuit,'  's  c  flivcagair  mi  fciu. 

i!)  'Geilleadh  Cucliullin  tlo  'n  triath 
A'  s  treine  na  gaiUeann  nan  sliabh.' 
'  'N  e  mis  I '  thuirt  au  gorm-shìiilcach  treun, 
'  Cha  ghèill  mi  do  dhuine  'tha  beò. 
CuchuUin  cho  gailbheach  ris  fèin, 

.50  Mòr  'an  c^rahrag.  no  'm  bàs  gun  scleò.' 

"'Mhic  Fhithil,  glac-sa  mo  shleagh, 
Buail  sgiath  Sheuma  fo  smal  'us  gruaim  ; 
Chi  àrd  i  air  l)alla  nau  sleagh  ; 
Cha  b'e  sanas  na  sìth  a  fuaini. 
55  Buail  sgiath  Sheuma,  'mhic  Fhitliil,  gu  gi-ad 
Gairm  gaisgich  o  bhad  's  o  choiU'." 

BhuaU  e  'n  sgiath  bhallach  gu  grad  ; 

Fhreagair  gach  bad  agus  coiU', 

Shiubhail  caismeachd  tro'  'n  doire  gun  stad  ; 
60  (Ihlisg  fèidh  'us  earba  's  an  fhraoch  : 

Leum  Curtha  o  charraig  na  fuaim ; 

Ghluais  Conall  'bu  chruadalach  slcagli ; 

Dh'fhàg  Faobhui  an  eilid  's  an  ruaig  ; 

ThiU  Crìithgheal  gu  Tìua  nam  Ueagh  ; 
G5  A  Ròuain,  cluinn  sgiath  nam  blàr, 


Fingal  says  that  tlie  kiiig  of  tlic  occan  fell !  but  Swaran  says  he 
stood  !  Let  dark  Cuthulliu  yield  to  liini  that  is  strong  as  the  stornis 
of  his  land  !  " 

"  No  ! "  replied  the  hlue-eyeil  ehief,  "I  ncver  yield  to  niortul 
nian  !  Dark  Cuthullin  shall  he  great  or  dead  !  Go,  sou  of  Fithil, 
taki!  niy  spear.     Strike  the  soiuuling  shiehl  of  Semo.     It  hangs  at 
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'  The  ocean-chief  has  fallen  in  the  glen.' 

'  He  has  not  fallen/  I  replied. 
45  '  Let  Cuchullin  yield  him  to  the  prince, 

Who  is  stronger  than  the  mountain-storni.' ^ 

'  Is  it  1 1 '  said  the  blue-eyed  brave  one  ; 

'  I  yield  not  unto  living  man. 

Cuchullin  (is)  terriLle  as  he, 
50  Great  in  combat,  or  iu  cloudless  death.' 


"  Son  of  Fi-hil,  take  my  spear, 
Strike  Semo's  shield  in  gloom,  and  frown. 
(Thou)  wilt  see  it  high  on  the  wall  of  spears ; 
No  harbiuger  of  peace  its  sound. 
55  Son  of  Fi-hil,  straightway  strike  the  shield  of  Semo  : 
Summon  the  warriors  from  brake  and  wood." 


He  orders 
Moran  to 
strike  his 
sliield,  and  to 
gather  his 
wan'iors. 


Forthwith  he  struuk  the  spotted  shield, 

Answered  each  brake  and  wood  ; 

Surged  the  sound  through  forest  onward  ; 
60  Started  stags  and  roes  amid  the  heather ; 

Sprang  Curha  ofl'  the  souuding  rock  ; 

Stirred  Connal  of  hardiest  spear  ; 

Fo"va  left  the  hiud  iu  chase  ; 

Crugel  turned  back  to  Tura  of  feasts. 
65  Ronan,  hearken  to  the  shield  of  battles  ; 


The  shield  is 
strnck,  and 
the  warriors 
called. 


Tura's  rustling  gate.  Tlie  sounJ  of  peace  is  not  its  voice  !  My 
heroes  shall  hear  and  oLey."  He  went.  He  struck  the  liossy  shield. 
The  hills,  the  rocks  reply.  The  soiind  spreads  along  the  wood  : 
deer  start  hy  the  lake  of  roes.  Curach  leaps  from  the  .sounding 
rock,  and  Connal  of  the  bloody  spear  !  Crugal's  hreast  of  snow  beats 
high.    The  son  of  Favi  leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.    It  i.s  the  shield 
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"■  Echoing 
Cromlec  ;  lit, 
Cromlec  of 


Caismeachd  àrd  Cliuclmlliii,  a  Chliitliair 

A  Chahiiair,  o  'n  chuaii  thig  a  uall ; 

Le  d'  chruaidh  thig  a  uall,  a  Lìithair. 

'Mhic  Foinne,  'gharbh-churaidh,  èirich  ; 
70  A  Chairbre,  o  Chromleac  a'  ghutli ; " 

Lùb  do  ghlìm,  "Fhiochi  na  feile, 

A  Chormaic,  o  Lcua  nan  sruth. 

Sìn  do  shlios  àhiinu,  a  Cliaoilte, 

(Air  astar  o  Mhòra  gu  dian), 
75  A's  gile  na  'u  cobhar,  'tha  sgaoilte 

Air  luuir  o  ghailliun  uau  sian. 


Chìteadh  gaisgich  nan  àrd  ghuìomh 
'Teuruadh  sìos  o  'm  fiar-gldinn  fein, 
Gach  anam  a'  losgadh  ri  cuimhue 
80  Gach  còmhraig  a  dh'aoni  o  shean ; 
Au  sùile  'kisadh,  'g  iadhadh  borb 
Mu  nàmliaid  dhorcha  Linis-fàil, 
Gach  làmh'  'l)u  trein',  'an  ceanu  gach  laiun, 
Caoir  dhcahiu  a'  dearrsadh  o  'u  cruaidh. 

85       ]\[ar  shruth  a'  taomadh  o  gharbh  gldeann 
Dh'aom  na  suiun  o  chruaich  nam  bcaun, 
Gach  triath  'n  àirm  'atliar  nam  buadh, 
A  ghaisgich  dhubh  ghruamach  'u  a  dheigh, 
Mar  cho-thional  uisge  nan  stuadh 


of  wnr,  said  Jtiiiiiiar  !  tlir  sprar  nt'  ( 'ntliullin,  saiil  Lui^ar !  Son  of 
tliu  sua  put  iiu  tliy  ariiis  !  L'aliiiar  lift  tliy  sounding  stccl  !  ruiio, 
dreailful  licro,  ariso  !  ('airliar  from  tliy  rcd  tree  of  Cromla  !  Bend 
tliy  knec,  0  Eth  !  dcscend  from  tlic  stream.s  of  Lcna.  Ca-tol  strctcli 
thy  sido  88  thoti  movcst  ahmg  thc  wliistling  lieath  of  !Mora  :  thy 
side  that  is  white  as  thc  foam  of  tho  troiiblcd  sea,  Avhcn  tho  dark 
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(To)  Cuclmlliu's  loud  ^var-note,  Clu-ar ; 

From  or-eau  eome  over,  0  Calmar ; 

With  thy  steel  come  ouwarcl,  Luhar  ; 

Thou  son  of  Foni,  champion  stout,  arise  ; 
70  Thou  Cairbar  from  echoing  Cromlec  ; " 

Bend  thy  knee,  thou  Fiochi  of  feasts  ; 

Cormac  (come)  from  Lena  of  streams  ; 

Stretch  thy  gi'aceful  form,  thou  Ca-olt — 

(Pressiug  from  ^lora  with  speed) 
75   (FoiTu)  whiter  than  foam  'which  clrifts 

On  the  sea  under  stormy  shower. 

Secu  were  heroes  of  high  deeds 
Coming  down  from  their  winding  glens. 
Each  spirit  burus  as  it  recalls 
80  Each  battle  of  the  time  of  old. 

Therr  eyes,  a-tlaming,  roll  {iereely  round 
The  gloomy  foe  of  Innis-Fail. 
Each  stalwart  hand  ou  hilt  of  each  blade  ; 
Showers  of  sparks  are  Hashiug  from  their  steel. 

85       As  a  torreut  roUing  tkrough  rugged  glen, 

o  o  oO  O 

From  the  mouutaiu-heights  the  heroes  sped, 
Each  chief  iu  ai-mour  of  famous  sire, 
(With)  his  dark-frowuing  warriors  behiud  liim, 
As  multitude  of  waters  iu  the  clouds  ^ 


DUAN  I. 


Tlii'y  are  de- 
scribed  as 
they  liasten 
down  fionx 
the  hiU,  where 
they  had  been 
foUowing  the 
chase. 


winds  poui  it  on  rocky  Cutliuu. 

Xow  I  beliold  tlie  chiefs,  iii  the  pride  of  theh'  fonuer  deeds  ! 
Their  souls  are  kindled  at  the  battles  of  old  ;  at  the  actions  of  other 
times.  Their  ej'es  are  flames  of  lìre.  They  roll  in  search  of  the 
foes  of  the  land.  Their  niightj'  hands  are  ou  their  swords.  Light- 
ning  pours  from  their  sides  of  steel.     Thoy  come  hke  streauis  from 
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90  Mu'n  ciiairt  do  dhcalain  nan  spcur. 

Cliluiunteadh  fuaim  nau  arm  's  guch  ceum, 
Meaghal  mhìolclion  'cleasadh  àrd, 
Duain  'g  am  mìichadh  anns  gach  beul, 
Gaeh  curaidh  treuu  aG:  iarraidh  Ijlàir. 


o  Before  us 
rises  sport ; 
lit.  unier  mir 
head  rises,  &c. 


95       Chrith  Cromleac  air  aghaidh  nam  beann, 
'N  uair  ghabh  iad  am  fraoch  fo  'n  ceann  ; 
Sbeas  iad  air  aomadh  nan  sliabh, 
Mar  clieò  an  fhogliair,  's  e  liath, 
'Dhìiiueas  mu  'n  aonach  gu  leir, 
100  'S  a  chcanghis  a  cheanu  ris  an  speur. 

"  Ceud  fàilte,"  thuirt  ceanuard  nan  triath, 
"  Air  siol  àluinn  nan  caol-ghlcaun, 
C!eud  fàilte  air  sealgair  nam  fiadh. 
Tlua  cleas  eile  ag  èirigh  fo  'r  ceann  ; " 

105  Tha  nàmhaid  mu  chromadh  a'  chuaiu 
Ag  iadhadh  gu  luath  mu'n  tràigh. 
'M  buail  sinu  sìol  Lochlin  nan  stuadh, 
No-m  fàg  siun  Eirinn  do'n  dàimh  ì 
'Chonaill,  a  cliiuu-iuil  uam  fi'ar, 

110  'Mhòr  gluiisgich  'n  àm  briseadh  sgiath, 
'S  lìoumhor  còmhrag  ri  daoine  o  'n  ear, 
An  too-  thu  so-iath  d'athar,  a  thriatli  ?  " 


tlic  luuuntiiins ;  cacli  ru.shes  roaring  i'roin  liis  liill.  Bright  are  tlio 
chiei's  of  battle,  in  the  armour  ol'  their  fathcrs.  Gloomy  antl  dark 
tlieir  heroes  foUow,  liko  the  gathering  of  tlio  rainy  clouds  hehind 
tlie  red  meteors  of  licaven.  The  sounds  of  crashing  arms  ascend. 
'i'he  grey  dogs  liowl  between.  Unequal  bursts  tlie  song  of  battle. 
llocking  Crunihi  echoes  round.  On  I.ena's  dusky  lieath  th(!y  stand, 
like  mist  tliat  shadcs  tlic  liills  of  autumn  ;  wlien  broken  and  dark 
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90  Arouucl  tlie  liglitnings  of  hcaveu. 

The  clang  of  arms  was  lieard  iu  evciy  step ; 
The  bav  of  stao;-houuds  iu  hiiih-bouudino-  olee ; 

J  O  O  O    O  ' 

Songs  a-murmuriug  iu  each  mouth- — 
Each  champiou  strong  demanding  -war. 

95       Cromlec  trembled  ou  the  mouutaiu-face 
As  they  strode  across  the  heather. 
Stood  they  on  the  slope  of  hills 
Like  mist  that  is  hoary  iu  autumn, 
Which  wraps  the  mountain  rouud  and  round, 

100  Bindino;  its  hcad  unto  the  slvies. 


"  A  hundred  wclcomes,'"'  said  the  chief  of  brave 
To  the  uoljle  race  of  narrow  gieus —  [ones 

"  A  huudred  welcomes  to  the  huntcrs  of  deer  ; 
Before  us  rises  sport  of  other  kind." 

105  A  foe  is  in  the  bay  of  ocean, 

Speedily  wiudiug  round  thc  shoj'c. 

Shall  we  smite  the  race  of  Lochlin  of  the  waves  ì 

Or  yiehl  up  Eriu  to  tlie  stranger  ì 

Connal,  thou  leadiug  guide  of  men — 

110  Warrior  great  amid  breakiug  of  shiekls — 

Who  hast  ofttimes  fought  with  the  men  from  east, 
Wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  shiekl,  0  prince  1 " 


Cuchullin 
welcomes 
them  as  they 
arrive,  lays 
before  them 
the  ([Uestiou 
of  resistanee 
or  submission 
to  Swaran, 
and  tirst  asks 
the  opinion 
of  Connal. 


it  settles  tigli,  and  lifts  its  liead  to  lieaveii ! 

"  HaU,"  said  Culliullin,  "  sons  of  tlie  narrow  vales  !  hail,  hun- 
ters  of  the  deer !  Another  sport  is  drawng  near :  it  is  like  the 
dark  rolling  of  that  wave  on  the  coast.  Or  shall  we  fight,  ye  sons  of 
■war  !  or  yield  green  Erin  to  Locldin  (  0  Connal  !  speak,  tliou  fìrst 
of  nieu  !  thou  hreaker  of  the  shields  !  thou  hast  often  fouglit  with 
Lochlin  :  wUt  thou  lift  thy  father's  spear  ì " 
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1  Away  with 
peacc  ;  lit. 
vut  itf  my  prc- 
seiicc  thc  ptucc. 


"  'Cliucliulliu,"  thuirt  esau  gu  ciuiu, 
"  Tlia  sleagh  Chouaill  'au  comh-stri  geur  ; 

115  Bu  shòlas  leam,  's  b'e  mo  cliliii 
'Bhi  'leagadh  gu  tllùth  uau  ceud. 
Gecl  iarradh  mo  làmh  aui  blìir, 
Tha  mo  chridh'  gu  sàmhchair  Eiriuu. 
'Thriath  a's  trèiue  'th'  aig  Coruiac  'bu  shìir, 

120  Faic  loiugeas  uàmhaid  ag  eirigh, 
'G  eirigh  suas  air  iomall  tràigh, 
]\Iar  choill'  air  Lega  uau  saoi ; 
Mar  choiU'  tha  loiugeas  uau  dàimh, 
A'  geilleadh  mu  seach  do  an  ghaoith. 

125  'Cluichulliu,  tha  Couall  gu  sìth  ; 
Thoir  cìs  do  Shuaran  nan  long ; 
Sheachnadh  Fiounghal  fein  an  strì, 
Ard  cheannard  shìl  Alba  nan  sonn, 
Fionnghal,  a  sgapadh  na  seoid, 

130  Mar  chaiTaid  nan  sian  ri  feur, 

'N  uair  bheucas  sruth  Cliòna  nau  tòrr, 
'S  a'  JMhòr-blioiuu  'au  truscan  nan  speur." 

Thuirt  Cahuar,  "  As  m'  f  liiauuis  an  t-sith 
Sihlìldadh  Conall  gu  'mhìiig-mlionadh  fèin  ; 
135  Jìiodh  a  shleagh  ris  an  eilid  a'  strì, 
'N  àitc  tachairt  'an  carraid  uan  ceud ; 
Leau-sa  'n  os  bhalhich  air  Cromhx, 


"  CutliuUiii  !  "  calni  tho  cliicf  rcplicd,  "  tlie  sjicar  of  Counal  is 
keen.  It  delights  to  Bliine  in  lìaltle  ;  to  mix  ■with  tho  blood  of 
thousands.  But  tliough  niy  hand  is  bcnt  on  fìglit,  niy  heart  is  for 
tli<'  pcai'c  of  lùiu.  Bchold,  thou  first  in  Cormac's  war,  the  sable 
ticct  of  Swarau  !  His  masts  are  mauy  on  our  coast,  like  reeds  in  tho 
Lake  of  Lcgo.  IIis  ships  are  forcsts  dothed  witli  mist,  whcn  the 
trees  yield  by  turns  to  tho  squally  wind.     Many  are  his  chiefs  iu 
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"  CuchuUin,"  he  auswered  ealinly, 

"  The  spear  of  Connal  is  keen  in  couflict. 
115  My  joy  aud  my  glory  have  been 

To  strike  down  huudreds  side  by  side  ; 

(But)  though  niy  arm  demands  tlie  fight, 

My  heart  is  for  the  peace  of  Erin. 

Thou  bravest  chief  of  Cormac  who  was  great, 
120  Behold  the  foemeu's  fleet  appearing, 

Appearing  high  on  the  verge  of  the  shore, 

Like  the  forest  of  Lego  of  brave  ones. 

As  a  forest  are  the  ships  of  the  stranger, 

Bending  by  turus  to  the  wiud. 
1 25   Cuchullin  !   Counal  is  for  peace. 

Give  tribute  to  Swaran  of  ships. 

Fiugal  himself  would  shun  the  war, 

High  chief  of  Alba's  hero-race — 

Fiugal  who  scatters  the  valiaut  ones 
130  As  conflict  of  storms  the  grass, 

When  the  torrent  roars  through  rugged  Cona, 

Andthegrcat  Beuis(clothed)in  therobeof  theskies." 

Calmar  said,  "  Away  with  peace  ; " 
Let  Connal  depart  to  his  own  misty  hill. 
135  Let  his  spear  wagc  war  with  the  hiud, 
Instead  of  clashing  in  the  conflict  of  hosts. 
Chase  thou  the  spotted  deer  on  Cromla ; 

battle.  Connal  is  for  peace  !  Fingal  wnuld  shun  liis  arm  tlie  first 
of  niortal  men  !  Fiugal,  -svlio  seatters  the  miglity,  as  stonny  vnnda 
the  lieath ;  when  streams  roar  tlirough  echoing  Cona,  and  night 
settles  with  all  her  clouds  ou  the  hill  I " 

"  Fly,  thou  nian  of  peaco  !  "  said  Cahnar  ;  "  fiy  I "  said  the  son  of 
Matha ;  "  go,  Coruial,  to  thy  silent  hills,  where  the  spear  never 
brightens  in  war  !  Pursue  the  dark-brown  deer  of  Crorala  :  stop  ■n'ith 


Connal  de- 
clares  for 
peace, 


setting  fortli 
the  superior 
force  of  the 


Calmar  spunis 
the  proposal, 
and  dechues 
for  war. 
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"■  Leader  of 
TTien,  and  of 
strangers — i.e. 
■  of  native  and 
auxiliary 
troops. 


Siùbliladli  (ViutliaiJli  tro'  carba  Leiia. 

Tliusa,  'mbic  Sheuma  au  àigb, 
140  'Cbiuu-fheadbna  nam  fear  's  nan  dìiimb," 

Sgap  'us  ruaig  sìol  Locbliu  uan  b^ng  ; 

Bris  co-tbioual  coigricb  nau  toun, 

Gus  nacb  èiricb  eatbar  air  sàil 

Le  seòl  no  comas  uau  rìimb. 
IIS  Mu  mbuir  gbàiricli  luuis-tborc 

Eireadb  gaotb  Eirinn  gu  b-àrd, 

Cromadb  an  dubb-osag  sbuas — 

Tuitcam  le  tauuais  gu  bàs, 

Nau  k^auuinn  am  fiadli  cbo  hiatli 
150  Ri  teas-cliòmlirao;  clu'uaidli  uau  lot." 


*  ' '  Rugadh 
buaidh. " — E. 
M'L.   Thug. 
adh  buaidh. 


"  Òg  mbic  ]\Ibatbais,  nior  dbiìdt  riamb 
Còmbrag  nan  sgiatb  ;  's  bba  mi  dlùtb 
Ei  m'  cbàirdean  'an  carraid  nan  sleagb ; 
CTcd  a  bba,  cba  d'iarr  mi  cliu. 

155  Rugadli  buaidli  'am  fliiauuis  's  a'  bblài',* 
Tbog  gaisgich  an  ruaig  'us  b'an. 
Tbusa,  'mbic  Slieuma  'bu  sliài', 
Cuimhuicb  Cormac  'us  'àit'  o  sbeau ; 
Thoir  cls  do  Shuarau  'us  tir, 

160  Gu'u  siuaiseadh  Fionnobal  a  nalL 


tliine  arrows  tlu;  lìouiuliiig  roos  of  Lwirt.  liiit,  bluc-oyed  son  of 
Semo,  Cuthullin,  ruler  of  tho  tieltl,  scatter  thou  the  soiis  of  Loclilin  ! 
roar  through  tho  rank.s  of  their  pridc.  Let  no  vessel  of  thc  king- 
dom  of  Snow  bound  on  tho  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inistore.  Eise,  ye 
dark  winds  of  Erin,  risc  !  loar,  whirlwinds  of  Lara  of  hinds  !  Amid 
the  tenipest  let  me  die,  torn,  in  a  doud,  liy  angry  ghosts  of  men ; 
amid  tlic  tompcst  let  Calmar  die,  if  cver  chasc  was  sport  to  him,  so 
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Thine  arrow  pierce  tlic  roe  of  Lena.*' 

Thou  son  of  Semo,  the  renowned — 
140  Thou  leader  of  (thy)  men,  and  of  strangers — " 

Scatter  and  rout  the  race  of  Loclilin  of  ships ; 

Shatter  the  hosts  of  the  strangers  of  waves, 

Till  uot  a  boat  shall  float  on  sea, 

Under  a  sail  or  power  of  oar. 
145  On  the  roaring  tide  of  Innistore 

Let  the  wind  of  Erin  rise  high — 

Let  the  black  bhist  stoop  down  from  above. 

May  I  fall  to  death  by  spectre-(power) 

If  as  eager  I  follow  the  deer, 
150  As  the  hot,  hard  conflict  of  wounds." 


"  Young  son  of  Mathas,  (I)  never  shunned  '' 
The  cLash  of  shiekls ;  and  I  stood  hard  by 
My  friends  amid  the  crashing  of  spears ; 
Nevertheless,  I  sought  not  renown. 

155  In  my  presence  victory  in  war  was  born ;'' 
Heroes  routed  and  pursued  (their  foes). 
Thou  son  of  Semo,  who  was  great, 
Eemember  Cormac  and  his  j^Iace  of  old  ; 
Give  land  aud  tribute  to  Swaran, 

160  TiU  Fingal  comes  across  (the  sea); 


C'onnal  repeats 
lìis  advicL*. 


mucli  as  tlie  battle  of  .sliields  ! " 

"  Calniar  ! "  Connal  slow  replieJ,  "  I  never  fled,  yoiing  son  of 
Matlia  !  I  was  swift  witli  my  friends  in  flght ;  but  small  is  the  fame 
of  Connal !  The  battle  was  won  in  my  presence  ;  tlie  valiant  over- 
came  !  •  But,  son  of  Semo,  hear  my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  tlirone 
of  Cormac.  Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till  Fingal 
shall  arrive  on  our  coast.     Or,  if  wav  be  tliy  choice,  I  lift  the  sword 
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]\Ia's  sòlas  lc  d'anam  an  strì, 

8u(I  i  'tliniras  an  t-sleagli  's  an  lann." 

"Lcam-sa  's  taitneacli/'tliuirt  ceannard  nnn  triath, 

"  Cruaidli-fliarum  uau  sgiatli  's  nau  laun, 
10')  Clio  taitneacli  ri  torrunn  nan  sliabli, 

'N  nair  a  thuiteas  uisg'  earraich  gu  mall. 

Eireadh  sìol  Eiriun  nam  Ijuadh  ; 

Siùbhladh  soilleir  mu  'u  cuairt  gach  dream  ; 

Gluaiseadh  tluiiris  's  au  fhraoch  gu  luath, 
170  Mar  ghath  groin'  aii"  cruaich  nam  beaun, 

'N  uair  dh'eireas  gaotli  an  iar  o  thouu, 

A'  tional  gu  trom  nan  nial ; 

Cluinuear  fuaim  air  Mòr-bheinn  nan  tom, 

'S  air  daraig,  's  i  lom  s'  an  t-sliabh. 
175       C'  àite  'bheil  mo  chàirdean  cruaidh, 

Neart  mo  làimh  'an  cunnart  riamh  ? 

C'  àite  Cathbaid  'bu  ghhiine  snuagh, 

Dubhchomar  uam  Ijuadh,  an  triath  1 

'N  d'fhàg  thu  mi,  'Fhearo;huis  'bu  chòrr, 
180  'S  an  .sruth  mòr  so  'tional  ri  m'  thaobh, 

A  hioicli  'au  sòlas  uam  fleagh,  's  bu  mhòr 

'N  àm  cruadail?     A  mhic  Ròsa  nam  faobh, 

An  tig  tlui  niar  earlia  o  Ghalmar, 

Mar  eilid  o  aoinadh  nan  slialth? 


and  spear.     ^^fy  joy  shall  he  in  the  niidst  of  thousands ;  niy  soul 
shall  lighten  througli  the  gloom  of  tlie  Mght !  " 

"To  me,"  Cutliulliu  replies,  "  pleasaut  is  thc  noise  of  anns  !  plea- 
sant  as  tlie  thunder  of  heaven,  Lefore  the  shower  of  spring !  But 
gather  all  thc  sliiuing  tril^es,  tliat  I  niay  vicw  the  sous  of  war  !  Lct 
them  pass  along  the  heath,  liriglit  as  tlie  sunshiue  heforc  a  storni ; 


(But)  if  tliy  scìiil  Jeliglit  iu  war, 

Tliere  tlie  haud  will  raise  tlie  spear  and  sword." 
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"  Pleasant  to  me,"  said  tlie  leader  of  lieroes, 

"  The  hard  ringing  of  shield  aud  of  spear — 
1 65  Pleasant  as  thunder  of  the  mountains, 

When  the  spriug-rain  slowly  falls. 

Let  Erin's  conquering  race  arise  ; 

Let  every  clan  come  clearly  forth  to  view  ;  ^ 

Quickly  move  across  the  heath, 
170  Like  sunljeam  on  the  mountaiu-height 

When  west  wiud  rises  ofl'  the  wave, 

Massing  heavily  the  clouds  ; 

Sound  is  heard  on  the  mountain  of  pcaks, 

And  in  leatìess  oak-tree  on  the  hill. 
17.5        (But)  where  are  my  hardy  friends, 

Ever  the  strength  of  my  ann  iu  danger  ì 

Where  Cabad  of  the  faii'est  form  i 

(And)  Du-chomar,  the  conquering  chief  ? 

Hast  thou  left  me,  Fergus  the  faultless, 
180  When  this  great  torrent  swells  arouud  me  ; 

Thou  foremost  iu  the  joy  of  feasts,  and  great 
■  Inthehom'of  hardship?  Sonof  spoil-wiuningRosa, 

Wilt  thou  come  as  a  roe  from  Galmar — 

As  a  hind  from  the  slope  of  the  hills  ? 


Cucliullra 
decìdes  for 
war,  orders 
an  immediate 
advance 
against  the 
enemy,  but 
misses  three 
of  his  leading 
warriors,  C'a- 
bad,  Du-cho- 
mar,  and 
Fergus. 


when  the  west  wmd  coUects  the  cloucls,  and  Morven  echoes  over  all 
her  oaks  !  But  -vvhere  are  my  friends  iu  battle  ?  the  supporters  of 
my  arm  in  danger?  '\^'here  art  tliou,  white  -  ho.somed  Càthbar? 
Where  is  that  cloud  in  war,  Ducliòmar  ?  Hast  thou  left  me,  0  Fer- 
gus  !  in  the  day  of  tlie  storm  ì  Fergus,  fii-st  in  our  joy  at  the  feast ! 
son  of  Kossa !  arm  of  death  !  coiuest  tliou  like  a  roe  from  Jlalmor  ì 
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185  Ceiid  fàilt'  air  mac  Eòsa  nilieanmuaicli, 
Ciocl  am  liròn  a  tli'air  d'anain,  a  tlniatli  ? " 

"  A  Chuchullin,  tlia  ccithir  chichan 
Air  Cathljaid  taisgte  's  an  uaigh  ; 
Chuir  mo  làmhsa  sìos  fo  ìiir 

190  Dubhchomar  'bu  ghruamach  snuadli. 
Bha  thujsa,  'Chathbaid,  'mhic  Armin, 
Mar  ghrèin  a'dearrsadh  's  a'  bheinn. 
'Us  thusa,  'Dhubhchomair  nan  garbh-bheum, 
Mar  cho-thioual  uisgc  uan  speur. 

195  A  Mhùirne,  'bu  ghhiine  measg  òighean, 
Sèimh  do  chadal  'an  còs  nan  càru  ; 
Tliuit  'an  dùblu-a  rìin  an  t-sluaigh, 
Mar  reul  'dealradh  's  an  oidhche  'an  gleann  ; 
Bi  'dh  fear-uidhe  'n  a  aonar  'aui  bròn, 

200  'N  uair  thuiteas  an  solus  ganu." 

"  Aithris,"  thuirt  an  gorm-shuileach  treun, 
"  Mar  thuit  gaisgich  nam  bcum  'am  bàs. 
'N  do  thuit  iad  le  Lochlin  's  a'  bhcinn, 
'N  cruaidli  chòniln-ag  ri  ccud  's  a'  bhlàr  ? 
205  Ciod  eile  'cliumadh  na  laoich 
Anns  an  talla  chaol  gun  leus  ?  " 


like  a  Imrt  from  tliy  ecliciing  liills  ?    IIiiil,  tliou  stjii  of  rtossa  !  what 
shaJes  tlie  soul  of  war  ?  " 

"  Four  stones,"  rejilied  the  cliief,  "  rise  on  the  grave  of  Càthha. 
Thcsc  hands  have  laid  in  earth  Ducluìniar,  that  cIouJ  iu  war  ! 
Càthba,  son  of  Torman,  thou  wevt  a  sunlieam  in  Erin  !  And  thou, 
()  valiant  Ducliòmar  !  a  mist  of  tlie  niarshy  Lami ;  wlien  it  moves 
on    tlic   jilains  of  aiitumn,   liearing  the  (h'alh   nl'  tlniusands   along. 


185  All  hail  to  tlie  son  of  high-spiiited  Eosa  ! 
What  grief  is  on  thy  soul,  0  hero  1 " 
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"  Cuchullin,  f(3ur  stones  are  phxced 

On  Cabad  buried  in  the  grave. 

My  hand  has  hiid  in  dust 
190  Du-chomar  of  the  frowning  mien. 

Thou  Calaad,  sou  of  Armiu,  wast 

Like  the  sun  in  splendour  on  the  hiU ; 

And  thou  I)u-chomar  of  the  crashing  blows, 

Like  multitude  of  waters  from  the  skies. 
195  Morna,  brightest  among  maidens, 

Peaceful  thy  slecp  in  the  cave  of  cairns. 

Fell  in  darkness  the  people's  love, 

Like  star  that  shines  at  night  in  the  glen  ; 

The  loncly  wayfarer  bewails 
200  When  fails  the  scanty  light." 


Fergus  ar- 
rivcs,  and 
tells  that  the 
other  two 
are  ilead. 


"  Tell,"  said  the  blue-eyed  brave  one, 
"  How  fell  the  cleaving  warriors  in  death. 
Fell  they  by  Lochlin  on  the  mountain, 
In  hardy  fight  with  hundreds  in  Avar  ? 
205  What  else  could  detain  the  heroes 
In  the  narrow  rayless  house  1 " 


Cuchullin 
asks  how  they 
had  fallen. 


Morna  !  fairest  of  niaids  !  calm  is  thy  sleep  in  the  cave  of  the  rock  ! 
Thou  liast  fallen  in  darkness,  lilce  a  star  that  shoots  across  tlie 
desert,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  mourns  the  transient  beam  ! " 

"  Say,"  said  Semo's  hlue-eyed  sou — "  say,  how  fell  the  cldefs  of 
Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the  sons  of  Lochlin,  strivint;  in  the  battle  of 
heroes?  Or  what  confines  the  strong  iu  arnis  to  the  dark  aud  nar- 
row  house  ? " 

VOL.  I.  2  A 
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"  Tliuit  C*;it]iljai(l  fo  laiin  Dliuljliclioiuair 
Aig  diiraig,  a's  fuaimniclie  sruth. 
Tliàiuig  gu  doirc  nan  còs, 
210  'S  labhair  e  ri  òigh  'bu  shèimh. 

"  '  A  Mhìtirue,  a's  glaiue  measg  uam  uuià, 
'Nighean  àluiuu  Cliormaic  an  àigh, 
C'ar  son  'an  cròm  nau  clach  leat  fcin, 
'An  còs  creige  'ad  aonar  's  a'  bheiuu  ? 

215  Tha  sruthan  a'  toirm  ri  d'  thaobh, 
Seana  cliraobh  a'  fuaim  ri  gaoith, 
Bruaillean  na  liuue  ud  thall, 
Neoil  chiar  mu  mhuUach  nan  càru. 
Thu  feiu  mar  shueachd  air  au  t-s]ial)h  ; 

220  ]\'lar  clieò  Chromla  'lùbadh  do  ciiiabli 
A'  easadli  suas  ris  a'  bheinn 
Ri  dearrsa  grdine  o  'u  iar. 
]\Iar  cliarraig  gliil  tlui  d'  ;ichd  tlàtli 
Air  taobli  Bhrauo  uau  srutli  Ijàu.' 

225        "  'N  siu  tliuirt  òigh  a  b'  àille  cialili, 

'  Cia  as,  'fhir  a's  gruamaiclie  'dhaoiue  ? 

Bu  doi'cha  do  mliala  riaiuh  ; 

Dcarg  do  sliìiil  a  uis,  's  clia-n  fliaoiu  i. 

Am  fiic  tliu  Suarau  air  cuan  ? 
230  Ciod  a  cliuala  tu  uiu  "ii  uìimliaid  ? ' 


"  Càtlilm,"  repliud  tlie  horo,  "fcll  liy  the  sword  of  Duchòniar,  at 
the  oak  of  the  noisy  streams.  Duchòniar  came  to  Tura's  cavo  ;  ho 
spoke  to  tho  lovoly  Morna.  Morna,  faircst  among  womon,  lovely 
daughter  of  strong-armod  Cormac  !  AVhy  in  tho  circle  of  stones  ?  in 
tlio  cave  of  the  rock  alone'ì  The  stream  murmurs  along.  Tlio  old 
tree  groans  in  the  wind.  Tlie  lake  is  troublod  hcfore  thee  ;  dark  aro 
tlie  clouds  of  tho  sky.     lìut  thou  art  snow  on  tlie  liealh;  thy  liair  is 
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"  Cabad  fell  beneatli  Du-chomar's  blacle, 
By  an  oak  near  the  sounding  torrent. 
(He)  came  to  tlie  ■vvood  of  caves, 
210  Aud  spake  to  a  maiden  who  was  gcntle. 

"  '  Morna,  most  hjvely  among  women, 
Graceful  daughter  of  gi-eat  Cormac, 
Why  by  thyself  in  the  circle  of  stones, 
In  hollow  of  rock  on  tìie  hiU  alone  ì 

21.5  Pdvers  are  sounding  around  thee  ; 

The  agèd  trec  is  moauing  iu  tlie  wind ; 
Turmoil  is  on  youder  loeh  ; 
CloLids  darkeu  rouud  the  tojis  of  cairns ; 
Thyself  (art)  like  suow  on  the  hiU — 

220  Thy  waving  hair  like  mist  of  Cromla, 
Curling  upwards  on  the  Ben, 
'Neath  gleaming  of  the  suu  from  the  west ; 
Thy  soft  bosom  like  the  white  rock 
On  bank  of  Brano  of  white  streams.' 


Fergiis  tells 
that  Du-cho- 
mar  met 
Morna, 
daughter  of 
Cormac,  alone 
on  the  Ìiill, 
anrl  spoke  ti) 
lu-r. 


225       "  Theu  said  the  maid  of  loveliest  Lìcks, 

'  Whence  (art  thou),  grimmest  amoug  meu 

Gloomy  always  was  thy  brow  ; 

Eed  is  now  thine  eye,  and  boding  ill. 

Sawest  thou  Swarau  ou  the  ocean  1 
230  What  liast  thou  heard  about  the  foe  ? ' 


She,  struck 
hy  the  gloomi- 
ness  of  his 
looks,  asks  if 
he  had  seen 
the  fleet  of 
the  enemy. 


the  mist  of  Cromla,  wlien  it  curls  on  the  hill,  -whcu  it  shines  to 
the  bearn  of  the  -west.  Tliy  breasts  are  tvro  smootli  rocks  scen  from 
Branno  of  strc'nms.  Thy  arms,  lilco  two  wliite  pillars,  in  the  halls 
of  the  great  Fingal." 

"  From  whcnce,"  the  fair-haired  maid  replied,  "  from  ■whcnce, 
Duchòmar,  most  gloomy  of  men  ì  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible  ! 
Eed  are  thy  rolling  eycs  !    Poes  Rwaran  ap]icar  on  tlie  sea  ?    ^^'hat 
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«  To  the  maid 
— i.e.  to  her 
whom  he  was 
addressing. 


"  '  Tha  mise,  'Mhùirne,  o  'n  l.)heinn, 
0  tUioire  eai-b'  nan  leum  àrd  ; 
Nior  chual'  air  nàmhaid  leam  fein. 
Thuit  tri  fèidh  fo  mo  làimli, 
2Z^  A  nighean  Chormaie,  a's  àille  snuagli, 
Mar  m'  anam  mo  rùn  do  'n  òigh  ;" 
Thuit  fiadh  dhuit,  a  Làmh-gheal,  fo  m'  chruaidli 
'Ainnir  àhiinn,  do  'n  geill  na  sL)igh.' 


"  Young  giil- 
lant ;  lit. 
yonng sap- 
'l!n„. 
Gallan,  Gaol. 


"  '  A  Dhubhchomair,'  thuirt  òigh  'l)u  shèimh, 
240  '  Cha-n  'eil  mion  de  m'  rìm  dhiiit  fein, 

Doreh'  do  mhala,  's  duirehe  do  ghnt)  ; 

Do  chridhe  mar  charraig  's  a'  blieinn  ; 

Ach  ortsa,  'mhic  Armin,  mo  rìin, 

'Shàr  Chathbaid,  tha  Mìiirne  'u  ddigli. 
245  Mar  dhearrsa  ua  grein'  tha  do  ehìd, 

'N  uair  thogas  a'  mhìiig  o  shleibli. 

Am  facadh  leat  Cathbaid,  au  triath, 

Og  ghallau  'au  astar  uau  sliabh  ?'' 

Tha  uighean  Chormaic,  souu  nach  mairg, 
250  'Fcitheamh  tilleadh  a  rùiu  o  'n  t-seilg.' 

"  '  Is  fada  dh'fheitheas  tu,  'Mhùirn,' 
Tliuirt  l)ul)hehomar  gu  ciar  borb, 
'  Is  fada  dh'fhcitheas  tu,  'Mhìurn, 


of  tho  foo,  Ducliòinarl"  "  Froin  tho  hi]l  I  roturn,  O  ]\rorna  !  from 
tlic  hiU  of  the  dark-hrowii  hinds.  Threo  have  I  slain  witli  iiiy 
bended  yow ;  three  ■with  my  long  -  bouiiding  dogs  of  tho  cha.se. 
Lovely  daughter  of  Connac,  I  love  thco  as  iny  soul !  I  liave  slain 
one  stately  deer  for  tliee.  High  was  liis  branchy  head ;  and  fleet 
liis  fect  of  wìikI."  "  Ducliòmar  !  "  cahu  the  maid  repliod,  "  I  lovo 
thee  not,  thou  ghiomy  man  !    ITard  is  tliy  lieart  of  rock ;  dark  is  thy 
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"  'Morna,  from  tlie  mountaiu  I  liave  come  ; 
From  the  forest  of  high-bounding  roes. 
Nought  has  been  heard  of  the  foe  l)y  mc  ; 
Three  deer  have  fallen  to  my  hand. 
235  C'ormac's  daughter  of  fairest  mieu, 
As  my  soul  is  my  love  to  the  maid." 
For  thee,  White-hand,  a  deer  fell  by  my  steel, 
Lovelv  maid  to  ^vhom  all  do  yield.' 

"  '  Du-chomar,'  said  the  gentle  maiden, 
240  '  No  spark  of  love  have  I  for  thee  ; 

Dark  (is)  thy  brow,  darker  thy  spirit ; 

Thy  heart  (is)  as  the  mouutaiu-rock ; 

But  unto  thee,  Armin's  son,  my  love, 

Brave  Cabad,  does  Morua  clcaAc. 
24.5  Like  gleaming  of  the  sun  are  tliy  locks, 

AVhen  rises  the  mist  oti'  the  mouutain. 

Has  Cabad  the  prince  been  seen  by  thee, 

Young  gallant  travelliug  the  hills  "?  *" 

The  daughter  of  Cormac,  hero  true, 
250  Waits  the  return  of  her  love  from  the  chase.' 

"  '  Long  shalt  thou  wait,  0  jMorna,' 
Said  Du-chomar,  dark  and  steru — 
'  Long  shalt  thou  wait,  (_)  ^lorna. 


teiTÌble  brow.  r>ut  Càtlilja,  youii'j  sou  of  Torman,  thou  ait  tlio  love 
of  Morna.  Thou  art  a  .simljeam,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  storm. 
Sawest  thou  the  son  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  liis  liindsl 
Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac  waits  the  comiug  of  Càthha  !  " 

"Long  shall  Morna  wait,"  Duchòmar  said,  "  long  shall  ^Morna 
wait  for  Càthba  !  Behold  this  sword  un.sheathed  !  Here  wandei-s 
the  blood  of  Càthba.     Long  shall  Morna  vvait.     He  fell  by  the 


He  answers 
that  he  had 
not  secn  them, 
and  declares 
his  love  to 
her. 


She  answei-s 
that  her  love 
was  given  to 
Cabad,  for 
whom  shc 
was  waiting 
on  the  hill. 


Du-chomar 
tells  her  that 
she  must  wait 
long  for 
Cabad, 
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Ri  mac  Armin  nam  fiar  cliolg. 
255  Scall  air  lann  a's  glaine  beum, 

Fuil  Chathbaid  a'  leum  gu  'chùl ; 

Thuit  leam  clo  ghaisgeach  'bu  treun ; 

'S  fhacla  dh'fheitheas  tu  fein,  a  ]\Ihìiirn. 

Togam-sa  clach  air  do  rìin, 
2G0  'Nighean  Chormaic  nan  gorm  sgiath. 

Cròm  air  Dubhchomar  do  shìnl, 

Tha  'làmh  mar  thorrunn  nan  sliabh.' 


lit.  tu  the 
ucran  of 
almnijcrs. 


b  Dear  to  mc 
is  C'al)ad  anil 
liis  blooJ.      I 
have  here  ven- 
tureil  to  sacri- 
fu-c  strii-t 
f;r;iiiMiiatical 
accuiacv  tn 
thc  iiatural 
exiircssioii  ol" 
pasaiou. 


"  '  'N  do  thuit  mac  Armiu  gu  Ijàs,' 
Bhris,  le  guth  a  gràidh,  an  òigh. 

2G5  "N  do  thuit  air  an  tuhxich  àird 
Laoch  a  b'  àille  measo-  an  t-slòigh  ì 
Ceann-feadhna  nan  seòd  's  an  t-seilg, 
Nàmhaid  beumnach  cuain  nan  dàimh  ì " 
'S  dijrcha  Dubhchomar  'n  a  fheirg, 

270  Is  fuileacli  dliomh  fein  a  làmh. 

'S  nàrahaid  dhomhsa  ;  acli  sìn  dhomh  'n  huni, 
'S  aunsa  dliomh  Cathbaid  'us  'fhuih'  ^ 

"  Tluig  e  nn  gorm-hnin  d'  a  deoir  : 
Piuidi  i  Vlu-uaidh  '1)U  glieur  tro'  "thaolih. 
275  1'huit  e  aig  a  shruthan  mòr  : 

Slùn  e  'lamh,  'us  clduinnteadh  'glihiodh. 


.strc'iuii  of  r>raniiii  !  (.)n  ('ronia  1  will  rai.so  liis  tnmli,  diuij,'litcr  of 
blue-shioldeil  Cormac  !  Turn  on  Duchòniar  tliine  eyivs  ;  his  avni  is 
strong  as  a  stonn."  "  Is  the  son  of  Torinan  fallen  ? "  said  the  wildly- 
bursting  voice  of  the  niaid.  "  Is  he  fallcn  on  Ixis  cchoing  hills,  tlie 
youth  witli  thc  hrcast  of  siiow  ?     The  first  in  tlic  chaso  of  liiuds  ? 
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For  the  fiery  son  of  Armin  I 
255  Look  at  this  l:ilade  of  cleanest  sweep — 

To  its  very  hnt  sprang  Cabad's  blood. 

Thy  strong  hero  has  fallen  by  my  hand ; 

liong  shalt  thoii  wait,  0  Morna  ! 

I  wlU  raise  u  stone  over  thy  beloved. 
2G0  Daughter  of  Cormac  of  Ijlue  shields, 

Bend  on  Du-chomar  thine  eye  ; 

His  hand  is  as  thunder  of  the  mountaius.' 


whose  life- 
blood  was  on 
lùs  swoixl ; 
and  again  asks 
her  to  "bend 
her  eye  "  on 
himself. 


"  '  Has  the  son  of  Armin  fallen  iu  death  ''. ' 
Exckimed  the  maid  in  voice  of  love. 

265  '  Has  (he)  falleu  ou  the  mountain  high, 
The  brave  one,  ftiirest  of  tlie  people  ? 
Leader  of  strong  ones  in  the  chase, 
Foe  of  cleaving  blows  to  ocean-strangers  'ì " 
Dark  is  Du-chomar  iu  his  wrath  ; 

270  Bkiody  to  me  is  thy  hand ; 

Miue  euemy  (thou  art) ;  but  reach  me  the  sword- 
Dear  to  me  is  Cal  >ad  aud  his  blood.'  ^ 


Slie  asks  fur 
the  sword, 
dear  to  her 
on  acoount  of 
Cahad's  Ijlood. 


"To  her  tears  he  yiekled  the  blue  blade; 
She  ran  the  sharp  steel  through  his  side  ; 
275  He  fell  beside  his  great  streams  ; 

He  stretched  his  hand,  and  his  cry  was  heard  : 


He  gives  it  to 
her,  and  she 
plunges  it  in 
his  breast. 


The  foe  of  the  straiigers  of  oceaii  %  Thuu  art  dark  to  lue,  Duchùmar  ; 
cruel  is  thine  arni  to  Morna  !  Give  me  that  swunl.  :ny  foe  !  I  love 
the  wanderLng  blood  of  Cathlja  !  " 

He  gave  the  sword  to  her  tears.     Slie  pierced  lii.s  nianly  breast ! 
He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a  mountain-stream,  and  stretching  forth  his 
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'  'Niglican  C'hormaic  iiau  gorm-l)liall  sgiath, 

Gliearr  thu  tòs  mo  thriall  o  chliu  ; 

Is  fuar  au  lauu,  a  roul  uau  triath, 
280  Is  fuar  'am  chliabli  e,  'Mhùiru ! 

Thoir  mise  do  Mhoiua  au  ùigh 

('S  mi  a  h-aisliug  'au  scleò  na  h-oidhche) ; 

'Thogail  mo  chùiru  measg  au  t-slòigh  ; 

Chi  sealgair  mo  chliu  'au  soiUse ; 
285  Ach  tarruiug  au  lauu  o  m'  thaobh, 

'S  fuar  leam  am  faobhar,  a  Mhùii'u !' 

"  Thàiuig  i  gu  deurach  mall, 
0  'thaobh  a  tharruiug  an  lanu. 
Eeubadh  leis  a  broilleach  bàu. 
290  Thuit  i,  'us  sgaoil  a  ciabli  air  làr  ; 
Thaom  sìos  gu  fuaimear  an  fhuil ; 
Iju  dearof  a  cruth  air  a  làimli  ohil."' 

"  Na  cluinneam  na  's  mò  mu  'n  òigh," 
Thuirt  ceanuard  a'  chòmhraig  'au  Eiriun, 

295  "  Sith  do  dh'anam  uan  garbh  sheòd, 
Nach  b'fhaoin  gleus  'au  iomairt  lann. 
SiùbhUxdh  iad  mu  m'  charbad  mòr, 
Faiceam  an  scleò  air  neoil  uau  gleaun  ; 
Biodh  m'  auam  'an  còmh-stri  treuu, 

300  ]\lar  thorruuu  uau  spcur  mo  làuih. 


liand,  he  spoko  :  "  Diiu<;litui'  (jf  Muc-shiolded  Corniac  !  Thou  hast 
slaiii  nie  in  youtli  !  Thc  sworJ  is  colil  in  niy  breast  :  Moriia,  I  foel 
it  coM.  Givc  iiie  to  Moina  the  niaiil.  Duchòniar  was  thc  drcani 
of  lier  niyht !  Shc  wiU  raise  iny  toiii1>.  The  huntcrs  sliall  raise 
niy  fanic.  But  draw  the  swoid  fniiii  iny  hreast.  Morna,  tlie  steel 
is  cold  ! "  She  canic,  in  all  licr  tears,  shc  cainc  ;  she  drcw  thc  sword 
from  his  breast.     He  j)ierced  lier  whitc  side  !    Hc  sjircad  her  fair 
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'  Dauglitcr  of  Cormac  of  blue-spotted  .sbields, 

Thou  hast  barrecl  my  youthful  course  from  fame. 

Cold  is  the  lìlade,  thou  star  of  chiefs  ; 
280  It  is  cokl  in  my  breast,  0  Morna  I 

Give  me  to  the  maiden,  Moina 

(I  am  her  dream  'mid  haze  of  night) ; 

She  will  build  my  cairn  among  the  hosts ; 

The  hunter  will  see  my  renown  in  light. 
285  But  draw  the  blade  from  my  side — 

Cold  I  feel  the  edge,  0  Morna  I ' 

"  Tearful  and  slowly  she  drew  nigh 
To  cU'aw  the  blade  from  his  side. 
He  pierced  her  snowy  breast ; 
290  She  fell,  aud  her  bair  was  spread  on  the  grouud ; 
The  blood  poured  gurgling  down  ; 
Red  was  its  hue  on  ber  wliite  haud." 

"Let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  maid," 

Said  the  leader  of  Erin's  war  ; 
295  "  Peace  to  tbe  souls  of  the  heroes  stern, 

Of  skiU  and  strengtli  in  wielding  brands. 

Let  tbem  move  arouud  my  gTcat  car ; 

May  I  see  their  shades  on  clouds  of  the  glens  ; 

Let  my  soul  in  battle  be  strong ; 
300  Like  thuuder  of  beaven  mv  arm. 


locks  011  tlie  groimJ  !  Her  Imrsting  LlooJ  sounds  froni  hn  siJe  : 
her  Avkite  arm  is  stained  witli  reJ.  Eolling  in  deatli  she  lay.  The 
cave  re-echoeJ  to  her  sighs. 

"  Peace,"  said  Cuthullin,  "  to  tlie  souls  of  the  hcroes  !  their  deeds 
were  great  in  light.  Let  them  ride  around  me  on  clouds.  Let  them 
show  their  features  of  war.  My  soul  shall  then  he  firm  in  danger ; 
mine  arm  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  !  Lut  Le  thou  on  a  moonheam, 


He  falls,  and 
entreats  lier 
to  draw  the 
sword  from 
his  brea^t. 


She  draws 
nigh  to  do 
so,  and  he 
slays  her. 


CuchulUn 
prays  that 
tlie  shades  of 
thc  warriors 
niay  be  around 
him  for 
strength  in 
tlie  battle, 
and  MoiTia 
as  a  raoon- 
beani  after  the 
battle  closes. 
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Bi-sa  inar  gliath  g(>alaicli,  a  Mliìiini, 

'N  àm  sealladli  mo  shìil  gu  goan', 

'N  uair  sliuidhiclieas  m'anam  as  hx, 

'S  a  dh'ìslicheas  farum  a'  bhlàir. 
305  Gluaiseadh  gach  dream  ;  giuaiseadh  còmhrag,' 

Freasdlaibli  mòr  charbad  uan  triath, 

Cuir  dà  shleagh  ri  m'  thaobh  air  chùmhla ; 

Tog  romham  air  chùir  an  sgiath. 

Leauaibh  na  steud-eich  air  chòmhnard, 
310  Tha  'n  siubhal  gu  mòthar  's  gu  luath. 

Biodh  m'anam  'au  spionnadh  le  sòlas, 

'N  uair  dh'eircas  a'  chòmh-stri  mu  'n  cuairt." 


»  Begin  thu 
light ;  lit. 
let  baUle 
niovc. 


^  larnahVi  is 
in  nll  tlie  (lic 
tioniìrics, 
traiislivti'il 
"iron,"  but  ni 
comnion  con- 
versiition  it  is 
nserl  to  ilenotc 
a  dark-red 
colour,  and  I 
liave  trans- 
lated  it  ac- 
cordingly. 


Mar  thaomas  sruth  cobharaeh  liath 
0  chruaich  iarnaidh  Chromlaich  àird,'' 

315   Aw  torrunn  a'  siuljhal  's  au  t-slialih, 
'S  a'  chiar  oidhchc  aii'  leth  nan  eàrn, 
'Us  tannais  fhuar  nan  snuagli  gias 
A'  coinihead  o  iomall  nam  fras, 
Clio  garg,  cho  mòr,  clio  borb,  cho  luatli, 

320  Dh'inueh  cruadal  s\oI  na  h-Eirinn, 

An  ceannard  mar  mhòr-lhore  a'  chuain, 
A'  tarruing  nam  fuar-thonn  "n  a  dheigh, 
A'  taomadh  a  threunais  mar  stuaidh  : 
Yo  'shiubhal  chritheadh  nii  tràitiii. 


(J  Morna  !  ncMir  the  wimlow  of  my  rpst,  wlien  niy  Ihoughts  are  of 
j)cace,  whcn  thc  ilin  of  arnis  is  past.  Gather  the  strength  of  the 
trihes  !  ]\Iove  to  tho  wars  of  Erin  !  Attencl  the  car  of  niy  battles  I 
Ilcjoice  in  the  noise  of  niy  coursc  !  I'hice  tliree  sjiears  by  my  side  : 
fulliiw  tlie  bounding  of  my  slccds  !  tliat  niy  soul  may  lie  strong  in 
niy  frienJs  wlien  baltle  darlcens  rouuil  tlio  beams  of  my  steel ! " 
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Be  thou  as  a  beam  of  tlic  moon,  (J  Jlorna ! 

When.  my  eyesight  begins  to  fail ; 

When  my  soul  reposes  anew, 

And  the  noise  of  battle  dies. 
305  Advance  each  clan  ;  begin  the  fìght." 

E(|uip  the  great  chariot  of  chiefs. 

Beside  me  place  two  spears  together  ; 

Before  me  raise  the  shield,  as  due  ; 

Follow  the  fleet  steeds  on  the  plain — 
310  Stately  and  speedy  is  their  step ; 

Let  my  soul  be  strong  in  joy, 

Wheu  the  conflict  rises  arouud." 


He  orders  his 
array  to  aJ- 
vance. 


As  pours  the  foaming,  hoary  flood 
From  the  dark-red  peak  of  Cromhx  high  * — 

315  Thunder  travelling  the  mountain-side, 
Dusky  night  half  covering  the  cairns, 
And  spirits  cold  aud  wan 
Peeriug  through  fringe  of  the  sliowers — 
So  fierce,  so  great,  so  stern,  so  swift, 

320  Rushed  on  the  hardihood  of  Eriu's  race ; 
Their  leader  as  great  whale  of  ocean, 
Drawiug  the  cold  waves  behind  him, 
Pomiug  out  his  streugth  like  IjiUows ; 
Beneath  his  o;oiufj  shakes  the  shore. 


Dcscription  nf 
the  host  and 
their  leader. 


As  rushes  a  stream  of  foam  from  the  dark  .sliady  deep  of  Cromla, 
■when  the  thmider  is  travelling  ahovc,  aud  dark-brown  niglit  sits  on 
half  the  hiU.  Tlirough  the  hreaches  of  the  tempest  look  forth  the 
dim  faces  of  ghosts.  So  ficrce,  so  vast,  so  teiTÌblo  rushed  on  the 
sons  of  Erin.  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  bil- 
lows  pursue,  poured  valour  forth,  as  a  stream,  rolling  his  might 
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325       Chuala  siol  Loelilin  am  fuaim 

Mar  shrutli  gìiireach  fuar  a'  ghcamhraidh. 
Bhuail  Suaran  a  sgiath  gu  luath, 
Thuirt  ri  mac  Ah-u  'blia  teaun  air, 
"  Cluiuueam  toimi  aii-  thaobh  uam  Ijcann, 

330  Mar  chuilcig  f  heasgair  nan  cleas  mall ; 
Sìol  Errinu  nan  colg  a  th'  ann, 
No  doiuioun  nan  sian  's  a'  choiH'; 
'S  cosmhuil  ri  Gurm-mheall  am  fuaim, 
Mu-n  eirich  gailleann  a'  chuain  àrd. 

335  Gabh  an  t-aonach,  'nihic  Airne,  gu  grad, 
Gabh  fradharc  air  bad  agus  sliabli." 

Dh'fhalljh  'us  tliill  e  gealtach,  dlìitli, 
Chiteadh  claon  a  shùil  'n  a  cheann  ; 
A  chridh'  a'  clisgeadh  ri  'thaobh, 
340  A  hxbhairt  baoth,  briste,  mall. 

"  Lirich-sa,  'shiouaidli  nau  tonn, 
A  sliàr  cheaunaird  uan  doun  sgiath, 
Ch\  mi  srutli  chiar-ljheaun  uau  tom, 
Chi  mi  sìol  Eiriun  's  an  triath. 
345  Carbad  !  carbad  garl)h  a'  chòmhraig, 
'Gluasad  thar  còmhnaird  le  bìls  ; 


along  tho  .show.  Tlie  sons  of  Loclilin  heard  the  noise,  as  the  soiind 
of  a  winter-slorni.  Swaran  struck  his  bossy  shield  ;  he  called  tlie 
son  of  Arno  :  "  AVlmt  nuirniur  rolls  along  tlie  hill,  like  the  gathered 
flies  of  the  cve  ?  The  sons  of  Y.nn  dcscend,  or  ru.stHng  vinds  'roar 
in  tho  distant  wood  !  Such  is  tlie  noise  of  Gonnal,  before  tlie  white 
tops  of  my  wavcs  arisc.     O  sou  of  Arno  asccnd  the  hiU  ;  view  thu 
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325       The  race  of  Locliliu  lieard  the  noise, 
Like  roaring  cokl  torrcnt  of  wiuter. 
Swaran  straightway  struck  his  shield, 
And  said  to  Arno's  son  who  was  near  hini, 
"  I  hear  a  sound  on  the  mountaiu-side, 

330  Like  eveniug  flies  in  drony  dauce.^ 
It  must  be  Eriu's  fiery  sons, 
Or  the  stirring  of  storm  in  the  wood, 
Like  the  resouuding  C4ormal, 
Ere  ocean-tempest  rises  high. 

335  Take  the  hill,  tliou  son  of  Amo,  with  speed — 
Close  scan  lioth  brake  aud  hiU." 


Swaran,  hear- 
ing  tlie  noise 
of  their  ap- 
proach,  sends 
liis  scout,  Ar- 
no's  son,  to 
reconnoitre. 


He  weut,  aud  trembliug  soou  returned  ; 
His  eye  was  seen  asquint  in  his  head ; 
His  heart  (was)  throbbing  agaiust  his  side ; 
340  His  words  (were)  wandering,  broken,  halting. 


He  returns, 
overwhelmed 
with  terror, 
and  describes 
Cuchullin's 
great  war- 
chariot. 


"  Rise,  thou  ruler  of  ocean — 
True  leader  of  dark-brown  shields  1 
I  see  the  stream  of  knolly  dark-broAvu  hills — 
I  see  the  sons  of  Erin  and  tlieir  chief. 
345  A  chariot !  the  great  chariot  of  war, 
^loviug  over  the  phtiu  witli  death  I 


dark  face  of  tlie  heatli  I  " 

He  went.  He,  trembling,  swift  returned.  IIis  ej-es  rolled  ìvildh' 
round.  His  lieart  beat  high  against  his  side.  His  words  were 
faltering,  broken,  slow.  "Arise,  son  of  ocean  !  arise,  chief  of  the 
dark-brown  shields  !  I  see  the  dark,  the  mountain-streain  of  battle  ! 
The  deep-moving  strength  of  the  sons  of  Erin  !     The  car,  the  car  of 
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DUAN  I. 


<»  StTong- 
bodiod;  lit. 
cartìiy.     Ap- 
plied  to  mi.'ii, 
as  it  frcqueut- 
ly  is,  it  sigiii- 
fies  "broad- 
chested," 
"  stout- 
bodied." 


6  Finra.iach, 
"arcli- 
necked, "  or, 
it  niay  bc, 
"ficiy-teni- 
pcred. " 


Carbail  cuimir,  luatli  C'liuehullin, 

Sàr-mbac  Slieuma  nau  cruaidh  cliàs. 

Tha  'carr  a'  lìibadh  sìos  mar  thonn, 
.350  No  ceò  mu  thrjm  nau  carragh  geur, 

Solus  chLacliau-ljuadh  mu  'n  cuairt 

]\Iar  chuan  mu  eathar  's  an  oidhclie. 

Dh'iuthar  faileusach  an  crann. 

Suidhear  anu  air  cuàmhan  caoin, 
.355  'S  e  tuineas  nan  sleagh  a  th'  anu, 

Nau  sgiath,  uan  hann,  's  uau  laoch. 

"  PJ  taobh  deas  a'  mhòr-charbaid 
f'hithear  an  t-each  meanmuach,  seidear, 
Mac  ard-mhuingeacb,  cliabb-fharsaing,  dnrcha, 

360  Ard-leumach,  tahnbaidh  ua  beiune  ; " 
'S  farumach  fuaimear  a  cbas ; 
Tha  sgaoileadh  a  dbosaiu  shuas 
Mar  cbeatbach  aii-  àros  uan  os ; 
Bu  shoillcir  a  dhreach,  's  bu  hiatli 

3G5  'Shiubhal ;  Sitlifada  b'e  'aium. 

"  Ei  taobh  eile  'cbarbaid  thall 
Tlia  eacb  fiarasach  uan  srauu,'' 
Caol-mbuiugeach,  aigeannach,  brhgacb 
Luatb-chasacb,  srònacli  nam  bcauu. 
370  Dubli-srùuglical  a  b'aium  air  an  steud-cacb, 


war  coiiU'S  on,  like  tliu  flamo  of  (lciitli !  tlie  rapid  car  of  Cuthullin, 
the  noble  son  of  Sonio  !  It  hends  behind  liko  a  wave  near  a  roek  ; 
like  the  sim-streaked  liiist  of  tlie  lieath.  Its  sidcs  are  embosscd  with 
stones,  and  sparkle  like  the  sea  round  the  boat  of  night.  Of  polished 
yew  is  its  beam  ;  its  seat  of  thc  sniootliest  Ijone.  Tlie  sides  are 
replenisbed  with  spoais  ;  the  bnttiim  is  tln-  fuotstool  of  heroes  I 
lìoforo  tlie  rii'lit  side  ol'  tlio  cur  is  scrii  llio  siKnting  liorse  !     The 
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The  sliapely  swift  car  of  C'ucliulliu, 

True  sou  of  Semo  of  hardy  deeds. 

Behiud,  it  ciu'ves  downward  like  a  Avavo, 
350  Or  rnist  eufokliug  a  sharp-peaked  hill ; 

The  light  of  precious  stoues  aljout  (it),^'^ 

Like  tlie  sea  iu  wake  of  boat  at  uight. 

Of  shiuing  yew  is  its  pole  ; 

Of  -well-smoothed  bone  the  seat : 
355  It  is  the  dwelling-place  of  spears, 

Of  shields,  of  swords,  aud  heroes. 

"  On  the  riglit  of  the  great  chariot 
Is  seen  a  horse  high-mettled,  snortiug, 
High-crested,  broad-chested,  dark, 

3G0  High-bouudiug,  strong-bodied  sou  of  thc  Ben ;  " 
Springj'  aud  soundiug  his  foot ; 
The  spread  of  his  forelock  on  high 
Is  like  mist  ou  the  dwelliug  of  decr  ; 
Shining  his  coat,  and  speedy 

3G5  His  pace — Si-fadda  his  name.^^ 

"  Ou  the  other  side  of  the  car 
Is  an  arch-necked  snorting  horse,'' 
Thin-maned,  free-striding,  deep-hoofed, 
S\vift-footed,wide-nosti-illed  son  of  the  mouutains- 
370  Du-sron-gel  the  name  of  the  gaUant  steed. 


and  his  two 

lioi'scSjSi-fadtla 

Oon^stride) 

nd  Du-sion- 

el  (black, 
wìtli  staiTed 
or  white  faec). 


liigh-maned,  broad-ljreasted,  proud,  wide-leaping,  strong  steed  of 
the  hill.  Loud  and  resounding  is  his  hoof ;  the  spreading  of  his 
mane  above  is  Hke  a  stream  of  smoke  on  a  ridge  of  rocks.  Bright 
are  the  sides  of  the  steed  !  his  name  is  Suliu-Sifadda  ! 

"  Before  the  left  side  of  the  car  is  seen  the  snorting  horse  !  The 
thin-maned,  high-hcaded,  slrong-hoofed,  fleet,  hounding  son  of  the 
hill  :  his  nanic  is  Dusrouiial,  aniong  thc  stonny  sons  of  thc  sword ! 
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lAn  mliìle  dliiallan  taiui 
'Ceangal  a'  cliarbaid  gu  li-àrd, 
Cruaidh  cbabstar  shoilleir  nan  sriau 
'N  an  giallailjh  fi>  cliobhar  làn  ; 

375  Tha  chxcliau-boillsge,  le  buaidh, 

'Cromadh  suas  mu  mhuiug  uau  each — 
Nau  each  'tha  mar  cheò  air  slialìh 
A'  giìdau  an  triath  gu  'chliu. 
'S  fiadhaiche  ua  fiadh  au  colg, 

3S0  Co  làidir  ri  iohiir  au  ueart ; 

Tha  'm  fuaim  mar  an  geamhradli  borb 
Air  Gorm-mheall  mùchta  fo  shueachd. 

"  'S  a'  charììad  chithear  au  triath 
Sàr  mhac  treun  uan  geur  hum, 

385  CuchuUiu  uau  gorm-bhanach  sgiath, 
]Mac  Sheuma,  mu-n  èireadh  dàu. 
A  ghruaidh  mar  an  t-iuthar  caoin, 
A  shfiil  nach  b'  f  haoin  a'  sgaoileadh  h.rd 
Fo  mhala  chròm,  dhorcha,  chaol ; 

390  A  chiabli  bhuidhe  'u  a  caoir  m'a  cheann, 
'Taomadh  mu  ghnùis  àluinn  an  fhir, 
'S  e  'tarruiug  a  sldeagh  o  'chìd. 
Teich-sa,  'shàr  cheanuaird  nau  loug, 
Teich  o  'u  t-sonn,  's  e  'tigh'n  a  uall 

39.5  Mar  frhailliuu  o  shleann  uan  sruth  !  " 


A  thousaiid  thougs  hiuil  tlie  car  on  high.  Hard  polished  bits  shino 
iu  a  wreath  of  foam.  Tliin  thougs,  ìiright  studded  with  gems,  bend 
on  the  stately  uecks  of  the  stceds.  The  steeds  tiiat  like  weaths  of 
mists  fly  over  tho  streamy  vules  !  Tlie  ■wildncss  of  deer  is  in  their 
course,  tlie  streugth  of  eagh^s  descendiug  on  thoir  prey.  Their  noise 
is  like  tlie  hhist  of  wintcr,  on  thc  sidcs  of  tlie  suow-lieaded  Gormal. 
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Full  tliousand  slender  thongs 

Fasten  the  chariot  on  high  ; 

The  hard  bright  bit  of  the  bridle, 

In  their  jaws  foam-covered,  -white. 
375  Shiuing  stones  of  power 

Wave  aloft  with  tlie  horses'  manes — ■ 

Horses,  like  mist  on  mouutain-side, 

Which  onvrard  bear  the  chief  to  his  fame. 

Keener  their  temper  than  the  deer, 
.'$80  Strong  as  the  eagle  their  strength. 

Theù'  noise  is  like  winter  fierce, 

On  Gormal  smothered  in  snow. 

"  In  the  cbariot  is  seen  the  chief, 

True-brave  sou  of  the  keen  brands, 
38.5  Cuchulliu  of  blue-spotted  shields, 

Son  of  Semo,  renowned  in  song. 

His  cheek  like  the  polished  yew ; 

His  clear  far-ranging  eye, 

Under  archèd,  dark,  and  sleuder  brow ; 
390  His  yeUow  hair  down-streamiug  from  his  head, 

Flows  roimd  his  glorious  foce, 

As  he  di'aws  his  spear  from  his  back. 

Flee,  thou  great  ruler  of  ships  I 

Flee  from  the  hero  "who  comes  on 
395  As  a  storm  from  the  glen  of  torrents  !  " 


"  Witliin  the  ear  is  seen  the  chief ;  tlie  strong-armpJ  son  of  the 
sword.  The  hero's  name  is  Cuthullin,  son  of  Semo,  king  of  shells. 
His  red  cheek  is  like  luy  polished  yew.  The  look  of  his  blue-rolling 
eye  is  Tvide,  beneath  the  dark  arch  of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from 
his  head  like  a  ttame,  as  hending  forward  he  wields  the  spear.  Fly, 
king  of  ocean,  fly  I     He  comes.  like  a  btorni,  along  the  streamy  vale  !  " 

VOL.    I.  2  B 


He  desoribes 
Cuchullin 
himsell'  sitting 
in  his  car, 


and  urges ' 
Swaian  to 
iinmediate 
ri^treat. 
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"  C'uiu  .1  tlicicli  lui  ? '"  tluiirt  rìgli  uau  loug, 

"  C'uiu  a  theich  Suarau  uau  tlouu  sgiath  ? 

C'uin  a  sheachuadli  leam  cuuuart  troui, 

'Mhic  Airne  'bu  dona  riamh  'ì 
400  Dh'fhuiling  mi  gaiUeauu  nau  speur 

Air  cuau  lìcucach  uau  geur  f  lu'as  ; 

Dh'fliuiliug  mi  còmlu'ag  'bu  treuu. 

C'uim  au  teichinu  fèiu  o'u  chath, 

'Mhic  Àirue  'bu  taise  làmh  ? 
405  Eiribh  mo  mhìlteau  air  an  t-sliabh, 

Taomaibh  mar  ghàirich  a'  chuaiu, 

'N  uair  chromas  an  osag  o'n  nial 

Eireadh  Lochliu  nan  hxnu  mu  m'  chruaidh. 

Bithibh  mar  charragli  'au  cois  sàil' 
410  'Au  talamh  nan  ràmh  agam  fèin, 

A  thogas  an  giubhas  gu  h-àrd 

'An  còmh-stri  ri  gaillinn  nan  sj^ieur." 

Mar  thoirui  fhogliair  o  dhà  bheiun, 
Gu  'chèile  tharruing  ua  suinu  ; 
415  Mar  shruth  làidir  o  dhà  chreig 
'G  aomadh,  'taomadh,  air  au  rdidh, 
Fuaimear,  dorcha,  garbh  's  a'  lililàr 
Thachair  Innisfàil  'us  Lochliu. 
Ceaunard  a'  sjicalt-clileas  ri  ceaunard. 


"  Whon  did  I  liy  ì  "  rciilicil  tlie  king.  "  Wien  fled  Swaran  from 
the  battlo  of  speare  ?  AVhen  did  I  shrink  from  danger,  chief  of  tlie 
little  soul  ì  I  niet  the  storm  of  (ìormal,  whoii  the  foam  of  my  waves 
beat  high.  I  met  tlie  storm  of  tlio  clouds ;  shall  Swaran  fly  from  a 
horo  ]  Wore  Fingal  himself  before  me,  niy  soul  should  not  darken 
with  fear.  Ariso  to  battlo,  my  tliousands  !  pour  round  me  like  tho 
cchoing  main  !    (latlier  round  the  liright  steel  of  your  king  ;  strong 
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"  When  did  I  flee  ? "  said  the  king  of  ships  ; 

"  When  fled  Swaran  of  brown  shields  ? 

^Vhen  did  I  shun  a  hea\y  danger, 

Thou  son  of  Arno,  worthless  evermore  ? 
400  I  have  withstood  the  tempest  of  the  skj^, 

On  roaring  sea  of  bitter  showers  ; 

I  have  withstood  stern  battle's  (shock) ; 

^\liy  fi'om  combat  should  I  shrink, 

Arno's  son  of  softest  hand  ? 
405  Eise  up,  my  tliousands,  on  the  mountain-sido  ! 

Rush  ye  like  roar  of  ocean, 

When  the  bhxst  bends  down  from  the  cloud. 

Eise,  Lochlin  of  swords,  around  my  steel  I 

Be  ye  as  clifl's  by  the  salt-sea  shore 
410  In  my  own  native  lamd  of  oars, 

Which  raises  its  piues  aloft 


Like  roar  of  autumn  from  two  Bens, 
Against  each  other  rushed  the  warriors. 
415  Like  strong  torrents  from  two  crags 
Sweepiug,  flooding  over  the  plain, 
Loud-sounding,  dark,  (and)  rough  in  battle, 
Encountered  Innis-fail  and  Lochlin  ; 
Chief  with  cliief  at  cleaving  sword-play. 


as  the  roclcs  of  my  land  ;  tliat  meet  tlie  stonn  ■with  joy,  and  stretch 
their  dark  pines  to  the  ■\vind ! " 

Like  autumn's  dark  storms,  pouring  from  two  echoLug  hills,  to- 
ward  each  other  approached  the  heroes.  Like  two  deep  streams 
from  high  rocks  meeting,  mixing,  roariug  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough, 
and  dark  in  hattle  meet  Lochliu  and  luis-fail.  C'liief  mixes  his 
strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man  ;  steel,  clauging,  sounds  on 


Swaran,  in- 
iliguant  at  tlie 
suggestion, 
orders  his 
ariny  to  ad- 
vance  without 
delay,  charg- 
ing  them  to 
be  strong  as 
tlie  rocks  of 
Lochlin. 


The  hosU 
cngage. 


The  conflict 
is  described. 
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420  'Us  duine  'n  agliaidh  gacli  diiiue  : 
Blia  cruaidli  a'  screadan  air  fruaidh, 
Bha  clogaideau  sluias  'g  an  sgoltadh, 
Fuil  a'  dùrtadh  dlìith  mu  'n  cuairt, 
Taifeid  a'  fuaim  air  mìn  iuthar, 

425  Gathan  a'  siubhal  tro'  'n  speur. 
Sleaghan  'l)ualadh — tuiteam  thall. 

Mar  dheahiin  oidhche  's  a'  bheinn, 
Mar  onfha  lieucacli  a'  chuain, 
'N  uair  ghluaiseas  an  tonn  gu  h-àrd, 

430  Mar  thorrunn  air  cìd  uau  cruach, 
Bha  gruaim  'us  farum  a'  bhlàir. 
[Ged  bhiodh  ceud  bàrd  Chormaic  anu 
'S  an  dàn  a'  togail  a'  bhl^àir, 
Cha  b'  urrainn  aithris  ach  gann 

435  Gach  colunn  gun  cheann,  'us  bàs.] 
Bu  lìonor  bàs  fhear  'us  thriath, 
Am  fuil  a'  sgaoileadli  air  an  t-sliabli. 

Bi'ljh  brònach,  a  shìol  nan  dìln, 
]\lu  Shithàluinn  nan  garbh-thriath. 
440  Tog-sa  'Eibhir,  d'uchd  bàn 
Mu  shàr  Ardau  nan  colg  fiar ; 
Mar  dhà  eilid,  thuit  o  'n  bheinu 
Fo  làimh  Shuarain  nan  d(jnn  sgiatli  ; 
'N  uair  ghluais  ro'  'mhìlteau  qu  treun. 


steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  liigh.  Blood  bursts  aiid  smokes  around. 
Striiigs  murmur  on  tho  polislicd  yews.  Darts  rush  along  tlic  sky. 
Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  light,  which  gihl  tho  face  of  niglit.  As 
the  noise  of  tho  troubled  ocean,  whcu  roll  the  waves  on  liigh ;  as 
the  last  peal  of  thunder  in  hcaven, — sucli  is  thc  din  of  war  !  Though 
Corinac's  hunih'cd  hards  were  there  to  givo  tlie  fight  to  song ;  foeble 
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420  ]\Ian  coufrouting  man  ; 

Steel  was  gridiug  on  steel, 

Helms  cloven  on  liigh, 

Blood  quick-spilliug  all  arouud, 

Bow-string  twauging  on  smootb  yew, 
425  Darts  speeding  througli  the  sky, 

Spears  clashing,  (men)  folling.^- 

Like  lightning  of  night  ou  the  hUl, 

Like  the  bello'ndng  wrath  of  oceau 

When  the  biUow  rises  high, 
430  Like  thuuder  at  the  Ijack  of  the  mountains, 

Were  the  grimuess  aud  diu  of  the  fight. 

[Though  Cormac's  huucked  bards  were  there 

Extolling  the  battle  in  soug,^'' 

Hardly  could  they  recount 
4.35  Each  headless  trunk  and  each  death.] 

Many  were  the  deaths  of  men  and  chiefs, 

Their  blood  ou  the  hill  wide-flowing. 

j\Iourn  ye,  ye  sous  of  soug, 
For  Sihalin  of  great  chiefs  (desceuded). 
440  Evii-,  heave  thy  white  bosom 
For  brave  Ardan  of  warlike  soul. 
They  fell  like  two  hinds  on  the  hill, 
By  hand  of  Swaran  of  brown  shields, 
When  (he)  strode  before  his  thousands  in  strength, 


Sihaliu  aud 
Arilau,  two 
of  the  chicfs 
of  Ireland, 
fall  by  the 
hand  of 
Swarau. 


was  the  voice  of  a  himdred  bards  to  send  tlie  deaths  to  future  timis  ! 
For  many  were  the  deaths  of  heroes  ;  -wide  poured  the  blood  of  the 
brave  ! 

Mourn,  ye  sous  of  song,  mourn  thc  death  of  the  uoble  Sitliàlliu  ! 
Let  the  sighsof  Ficina  rise,  ou  the  lonc  jilains  of  her  lovely  Ardan. 
They  fell,  like  two  hiuds  of  the  desert,  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
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445  Mar  thannas  'an  speur  uan  nial, 
Tannas,  a  shuidheas  'an  scleò, 
Leth-dheanta  de  cheò  o  thuath, 
'N  uair  dh'aomas  maraiche,  nach  beò, 
Sealladh  hròin  air  Lhàrr  nnn  stuadh. 


450       Nior  chaidil  do  làmh  ri  d'  thaobh, 
'Thriath  Innis  nan  caoin  shian ; 
Do  hmn  air  astar  nam  faol:)h 
Mar  dhealan  a'  Lasadh  gu  dian, 
'N  uair  thuiteas  an  sluagh  's  a'  ghleann, 

455  'Us  aghaidh  nam  beann  'n  an  caoii'. 
Shrann  an  Dubh-sròngheal  thar  seoid, 
Nigh  Sithfad'  a  bhròg  'am  fuih 
Luidh  gaisgich  'n  a  dheigh  gu  leòir, 
Mar  choill'  aii-  ChromLa  nan  tuil, 

460  'N  uair  ghluaiseas  osag  tro'  'n  f  hraocli 
Le  tannais  fhaoin  na  h-oidhche. 

Bi  deurach  air  carrngli  nam  fuaim, 
'Nighcan  uasal  Inuis  uau  loug ; 
Lìib  do  glniìiis  àkiinu  thar  chuan, 
465  Thus',  a's  giaine  ua  tailjhs'  air  tliom, 
A  dh'èireas  suas  gu  mòthar  mall, 
Mar  <i;hath-o;rein  air  sàmhchair  uam  beauu  : 


Swaran  ;  when,  in  tlie  midst  of  tliousands,  he  roared  ;  like  tlie  shrill 
spirit  of  a  storni.  He  sits  diin,  on  the  clouds  of  tlie  north,  and  en- 
joys  the  death  of  tlie  niariner.  Kor  slept  thy  hand  hy  thy  side, 
cliief  of  the  isle  of  mist !  many  were  tlie  deatlis  of  tliine  arm,  Cuth- 
uUin,  thou  son  of  Semo  !  His  sword  was  like  the  hcam  of  heaven 
when  it  pierces  the  sons  of  the  vale ;  whcn  thc  ]icople  arc  lihistcd 
and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burning  around.     Dusronnal  .snorted 
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ii5   Like  sjìii-it  in  tlie  sky  of  clouds — 
A  spirit  wliicli  sits  iu  liaze, 
Half  formed  of  niist  from  tlie  uortli, 
When  the  dying  sailor  bends 
A  look  of  woc  on  the  crest  of  the  waves. 

450       Nor  slept  tliy  haud  by  tliy  side, 
Lord  of  the  isle  of  seasons  miki  ; 
Thy  spear  was  in  the  path  of  prey 
Like  lightning  fiercely  flaming, 
^Vhen  fall  the  people  in  the  gleu, 

455  Aud  the  face  of  the  hills  foams  iu  torreuts. 
Du-srou-gel  .suorted  over  brave  meu. 
Si-fadda  bathed  liis  lioof  iu  blood. 
Behind  him  fell  fuU  mauy  heroes, 
Like  a  forest  iu  Cromla  of  floods, 

460  When  thi'ough  the  heather  flies  a  Ijhist 
With  the  empty  spectres  of  uight. 

TearfiU  bc  thou  ou  sounding  rock, 
Noble  daughter  of  the  isle  of  ships ; 
Beud  thy  faù-  face  over  the  oceau, 
4G5  Thou  purer  than  a  spLrit  ou  the  hill 
Which  rises  ou  high,  stately  and  slow, 
Like  suubeam  ou  the  silence  of  thc  hills. 


prowess  is 
described, 


over  tlie  bodit-s  of  lieroes.  Sisadda  Latlied  liis  hoof  in  Llood.  Tlie 
battle  lay  beliind  them,  iis  groves  overturned  ou  the  desert  of  Crom- 
la  ;  when  the  blast  lias  passed  the  heath,  laden  with  the  spirits  of 
night ! 

Weep  ou  the  rocks  of  roaring  'winds,  0  niaid  nf  Inistore  !  Bend 
thy  fair  head  over  the  ■waves,  thou  lovelier  than  tho  ghosts  of  the 
hills ;  when  it  moves,  in  a  sunbeam,  at  uoon,  over  the  silence  of 


who  slew 
many  heroes- 
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Tliuit,  's  gbrad  thuit  c  's  ii'  bhlàr, 
Tha  òig-f  hcar  do  ghràidh  guu  tuar 

470  Fo  lann  Chuchulliu  'hu  shàr — 

Ciod  'dh'f hàg  thu  cho  bàn  's  cho  fuar  ì " 
Cha  ghhiais  e  gu  cruadal  gu  bràth, 
Cha  bhuail  e  fuil  àrd  nan  saoi : '' 
Thuit  Treunfhear,  òg  Threunfhear,  gu  Ixis; 

475  'Oigh,  cha-n  fhaic  thu  do  ghràdli  a  chaoidh. 
Tha  'mhìolchoin  a'  caoincadh  gu  trom 
Aig  baile,  's  chi  iad  a  thaibhse. 
Tha  'bhogha  gun  taifeid,  's  e  lom  ; 
Ak'  tom  tha  farum  a'  bhàis. 


o  What  has 
left  thee  so 
wan,  &c.   This 
line  appearsto 
be  uiii'onncct- 
ed  witli  tlie 
contest. 
!>  He  will 
never  spill ; 
lit.  he  Vìill 
ncver  slrikc. 


c  Crasliing  ; 
niore  literally, 
bellowituj. 


480       Mar  dh'aomas  mìle  tonn  gu  tràigh, 
A  ghluais  fo  Shuaran  na  dàimh  : 
Mar  thachras  trìiigh  ri  mìle  toun, 
Thachair  Eirinn  ri  Suarau  nan  loug. 
Siu  far  an  robh  guthau  a'  bhàis, 

485  Toiim  gàire-cath,  'us  cruaidh, 
Sgiathan  's  mìlile  brist'  air  làr, 
Lann  's  gach  làimh,  'n  a  dheaUm  .shuas, 
Fuaim  a'  bhlàir  o  thaobh  gu  taobh, 
Còmhrag  beucach,  creuchdach,  teth," 

490  Mar  cheud  ord  a'  bualadh  baoth 
Caoir  o  'n  tealhtch  dhcar<r  mu  scach. 


Morvcn  !  He  is  fallcii !  tliy  youfli  is  low  !  palc  Leneath.  thc  sworJ 
of  Cutlmllin !  Ko  more  sliall  valour  raise  tliy  lovo  to  niatcli  tlie 
blood  of  king.s.  Trenar,  graceful  Trenar  die<l,  O  niaid  of  Iiiistore  ! 
His  grey  dogs  aro  liowling  at  lionie !  thoy  sce  liis  passing  ghost. 
His  bow  is  in  tlic  hall  unstrung.  Xo  sound  is  in  tlio  hill  of  his 
hinds  ! 
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Fell  he — fell  he  early  in  the  battle — • 

The  youth  of  thy  love  is  pale, 
470  Beneath  the  brand  of  Cuehullin  redoubted. 

What  has  left  thee  so  wan  and  so  cokl  ?  " 

To  deeds  of  dariug  he  will  never  move  ; 

He  will  never  spill  the  noble  blood  of  heroes  : ' 

Trenar,  young  Trenar,  fell  in  death. 
475  ]\Iaiden,  thou  never  more  shalt  see  thy  love. 

His  stag-hounds  howl  mourufidly 

At  home,  as  they  behold  his  ghost. 

His  bow  is  ■n'ithout  string,  and  bare  ; 

On  the  hill  is  the  shriek  of  his  death. 


among  others, 
Trenar,  for 
whom  the 
maiden  of  his 
love  is  oalled 
to  mourn. 


480       As  come  down  a  thousand  waves  on  the  shore, 

Rushed  the  invaders  under  Swaran ; 

As  meets  the  shore  a  thousand  waves, 

(So)  Erin  met  Swaran  of  ships. 

There  were  the  voices  of  death, 
485  The  noise  of  battle-shout,  and  crash  of  arms, 

Shield  and  mail  (lay)  shivered  ou  the  fiehl, 

In  every  hand  a  blade  like  lightuiug-flash  ou  high, 

The  noise  of  battle  (spread)  from  side  to  side, 

Crashing,  gashiug,  red-hot  fight,'" 
490  Like  huncked  hammers  madly  stiiking 

Spark-shower  froni  the  ruddy  fire,  by  turns.^^ 


X  description 
of  the  further 
])rogi'ess  of 
the  battle. 


As  roU  a  thousand  -vvaves  to  tlie  rocks,  so  Swarau's  host  came  on. 
As  meets  a  rock  a  tliousand  -waves,  so  Erin  met  Swaran  of  spears. 
Death  raises  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  sounds  of 
shields.  Each  hero  is  a  pUlar  of  darkness ;  the  sword  a  beam  of 
fire  in  his  hand.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hundred 
hammers  that  rise,  by  tums,  on  the  red  son  of  the  fumace.     Who 
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"  With  strain- 
iiif;  eycs  ;  lit. 
v:ith  squinlinr/ 
eycs, 

h  Ply  their 
work  ;  lit.  bend 
on  Itigh. 
«  A  hattle 
witliout  vic- 
tory — i.e.  a 
drawn  battle. 


Co  siid  air  Lena  nan  slial)li? 
Co  's  duirche  's  as  fiadhaiclie  gruaim  ? 
Co  's  cosmhuil  ri  nial  'hu  cliiar, 

495  Lann  gach  triath  mar  thein'  air  stuaidh  ? 
Tha  bruaillean  air  agh'aidh  nan  tora, 
Clirith  i'urragh  nan  tonn  air  tràigh. 
Co  'th'  anu  ach  Suaran  nan  long, 
'S  triatli  Eirinu  mu-u  èireadh  dàin  ? 

500  Tha  sìiil  nan  slòo;h  ag  amharc  claon  " 

Air  suinn  nach  b'fhaoin  ag  aomadh  suas.'' 
Thuit  oidhche  air  còmhrag  nan  laoch, 
Cheil  comh-stri  nan  saoi  gun  lìliuaidh." 

Air  a'  bhcinn  air  fad  an  fraoich 
505  Chàrnadh  le  Daorohlas  an  t-sealg, 
A  leagadh  le  iomart  nau  laoch, 
Mu-n  d'  fhàg  iad  aouach  uan  dearg. 
[Bha  ceud  fear  a'  tional  an  fhraoich, 
Deich  a'  lasadh  chaoir-theine  suas, 
510  Tri  cheud  'taghadh  chlachan  caoiu, 
Ceud  a'  cosgaiit  na  sithinn  gu  luath  ;] 
Chlteadh  ceò  mu  'n  cuairt  'us  fieagli. 
'N  sin  thuirt  ceaun-uidhc  na  fcilc, 
Triath  Eirinn  an  anam  mhòir, 
515  E  'g  aomadh  air  slcagh  ag  èirigh, 
Ei  mac  Fhena,  'm  bard  'lju  chòrr. 


are  theso  on  Lena's  lieath,  these  so  gloomy  and  dark  1  'Who  aro 
the.sc  like  two  clouds,  and  their  swords  like  liglitniug  ahovc  tlicni  1 
The  little  hiUs  are  trouLled  around  ;  the  rocks  trenible  witli  all 
their  nioss.  "V^Hio  is  it  Imt  Ocean's  son  and  tlie  car-ìionie  cliief  of 
Eriu  1  Many  are  tlie  auxious  eyes  of  tlieir  friends,  as  they  see  theni 
diui  on  the  hoath.     ISut  uight  conceals  tlio  chicl's  iu  cloud.s,  and 
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Wlio  are  these  on  Lena  of  hiUs  ? 
Who  of  darkest,  fìercest  frown  1 
Who  are  like  a  murky  cloud, 

495  Each  hero's  blade  like  fire  on  wave  ? 
Trouble  is  on  the  mountain-side, 
Trembles  the  rock  of  breakers  on  the  shore. 
Who  are  they  but  Swarau  of  sliips, 
And  the  lord  of  Erin,  song-reno\A'ncd  1 

500  With  straining  eyes  the  hosts  behokl " 
The  mighty  warriors  ply  their  work.'' 
Fell  night  on  the  conflict  of  heroes, 
Shroucling  a  battle  without  victoiy." 

On  the  hiU,  ahjng  the  heath, 

505  Dorgkis  piled  thc  chase, 

Brought  down  by  toil  of  waiTÌors, 
Ere  they  left  the  mountain  of  red  (deer)  ; 
[A  hundred  men  were  gathering  heather, 
Ten,  kindling  flaming  fires  on  high, 

510  Three  hundred,  choosing  stones  of  smoothness, 
A  hundred,  deftly  dressing  flesh  of  deer.] 
Smoke  ancl  feast  were  seeu  all  rouud. 
Then  spoke  the  generous  chief, 
Lord  of  Erin,  kìrge  of  heart 

515   (Leaning  on  a  spear,  as  he  rose), 
To  Fena's  son,  a  master-bard. 


ends  the  dreadful  figlit ! 

It  Avas  on  Cromla's  shaggy  side  that  Dorglas  had  placed  the  deer ; 
the  early  fortune  of  the  chase,  before  the  heroes  left  the  hill.  A 
hundred  youths  coUect  the  heath  ;  teu  warriors  wake  the  fire  ;  three 
liundred  choose  the  polished  stones.  The  feast  is  smoking  ■\vide  ! 
Cuthullin,  chief  of  Eriu's  war,  resumed  his  mighty  soul.     He  stood 


At  length 
CiichuUin  and 
Swaran  mect 
hand  to  haud, 


but  night 
lcaves  the 
combat  uu- 
decided. 


A  feast  of 
venison  is 
jirepared  for 
CuoliuUin's 
heroes. 
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"  A  Charuill  o  'u  àm  o  sheaii 
C'uim  a  sgaoi]  a'  chuirm  dhomh  feiu, 
'Us  rìgh  Lochlin  nan  colg  sean 

520  Air  tràigh  Eirinn  gun  fhleagh  's  a'  bheinn 
'S  fada  fiadh  Lochlin  o  'n  laoch, 
A  thalla  faoin  'us  fada  thall. 
Thoir  m'  fhocal  do'n  t-saoi  gun  fhraoch  ; " 
Gairm  ceannard  nan  long  a  nall ; 

525  Thigeadh  o  iomairt  nan  tonn 

Gu  cuirm  Eirhni  nam  iieagh  fial ; 
Cluinneadh  e  fuaim  nan  tom 
'S  a'  choill'  's  an  oidhche  fo  nial ; 
'S  farumach,  fuaimear  a'  ghaoth 

530  A  tha  'taomadh  o  'chuan  fèin. 
Mohxdh  e  clàrsaichean  caoin 
'Us  fonn  0  na  laoich  's  a'  bheinn." 


n  My  frinndly 
hest ;  lit.  my 
vmrd  willtotU 
hrfitìu'r~i.c, 

WÌtlluutWKlth. 

Yiilc  "  C'aiTÌc- 
Thura,"  note 
16. 


Gl)hiais  Carul  'bu  .shèimh  glòir  ; 

Ghairm  ceannard  nan  donn  .sgiath. 
535  "  Eirich  o  bhian  nan  torc  mòr, 

Eireadh  Suaran,  rìgh  nan  sliabh, 

Tha  sòhis  .sligc  na  fèile 

Mu  tliriath  Emnn,  's  guirme  sìiil.'' 

Fhreagair  mar  thoh-m  mliìichta,  niliall 
540  Ak'  Cromla,  'n  uair  mhosghas  gaoth. 


upou  liis  beamy  spcar,  and  spoke  to  tlie  soii  of  songs  ;  to  Carril  of 
other  timcs,  the  grcy-liaired  son  of  Kinfena.  "  Is  tliis  feast  sprcad 
for  me  alone  and  the  king  of  Loehlin  on  Erin's  sliore ;  far  from  tlie 
decr  of  his  hills,  and  sounding  lialls  of  his  fcasts  ì  Risc,  Carril  of 
otlier  times  ;  carry  my  words  to  Swarau.  Tell  him  froni  the  roaring 
of  waters,  that  CuthuUin  givcs  his  fcast.  Ilcre  k't  liim  listeu  to  tlie 
sound  of  niy  grovcs,  aniidst  tlic  eluuds  of  niglit.     Yor  colil  aud  lik'ak 
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"  Carul  of  the  ol Jen  times, 
Wliy  sj)read  a  feast  for  me  alone, 
Wlien  Lochlin's  king  of  well-proved  arms 

520  On  Erin's  shore  is  fasting  on  the  hill  ? 

Far  are  the  deer  of  Locliliu  from  the  chief, 
Far  away,  and  empty  is  his  hall. 
To  the  brave  one  bear  my  fi-iendly  hest ; " 
Hither  call  the  leader  of  the  ships. 

.'»25  Let  him  come  from  the  tossing  of  the  waves 
To  Ei-in's  feast  of  generous  banquets. 
Let  him  hear  the  voice  of  the  kuoUs 
Amid  the  wood  while  night  is  under  cloud. 
Boisterous  aud  blusteriug  is  the  wiud 

530  Which  blows  from  his  uative  ocean. 
Let  him  praise  the  soft-toned  harps, 
And  sougr  from  warriors  of  the  hills." 


DUAX  I. 

He  hospitably 
sends  Carul, 
his  bard,  to 
invite  Swaran 
to  the  feast. 


Weut  Carul  of  mild  discourse, 
He  called  the  hero  of  brown  shields. 

535  "  Eise  from  the  hides  of  great  boars  ; 
Let  Swaran,  kiug  of  hiHs,  arise. 
The  joyauce  of  festive  shells 
Surrouuds  the  Eriu-chief  of  bluest  cye." 
(He)  auswered  like  souud  muffled  aud  slow 

540  Ou  Cromk^  wheu  wakeus  the  wiud. 


the  blustering  winds  riish  over  the  foani  of  his  seas.     Here  let  liim 
praise  the  tremUing  harp,  and  hear  tlie  songs  of  heroes  ! " 

Old  CaiTÌl  went,  -with  softest  voice.  He  called  the  king  of  dark- 
broAvn  shields  !  "  Eise  from  the  skins  of  thy  chase  ;  rise,  Swaran, 
king  of  groves  !  Cuthullin  gives  the  joy  of  shells.  Partake  the  feast 
of  Eriu's  blue-eyed  chief ! "  He  answered  like  the  sitUen  sound  of 
Cromla  before  a  storm.      "Thougli   all    thy  daughters,   Inis-fail, 
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'■'  Gecl  tliigeadli  òiglaeaii  Innis-fcàil 
Le  'n  làmlian  bàn  mar  slmeaclKla  caoin, 
Am  broillich  glieal  ag  eiiigli  àrd, 
Sùilean  tlàth  ag  ìadhadh  gaoil, 

545  'An  so  a  dheanadh  Suaran  tàmh 
Mar  mhìle  creag  'an  Loehlin  àigh  ; 
'An  so,  gu'n  tig  dearrsa  o  'n  ear 
A  shoillseadh  Cliuchullin  gu  bàs. 
Is  taitneach  gaoth  Lochlin  leam  flièin  ; 

550  A  thog  beucail  a'  chuaiu  mhòir, 
'Labhah-t  measg  nam  bearta  treuu 
Le  cuimhne  mo  choille  'bu  chòrr, 
Coille  Ghorm-mheall,  a  b'  uaine  snuagh, 
A  lùbas  ma  seach  fo  'n  ghaoith, 

555  Fuil  chraobhach  air  sleagli  nani  Iniadh— 
Fuil  thorc  ciar  nan  confhadh  baoth. 
Tlioireadh  Cuchullin  domh  cìs — 
Cathàir  Chormaic  nan  gorm  sgiath  ; 
Mur  toir,  'n  uair  dh'hraicheas  strì, 

5G0  Bi  'dh  leam  Fàl  air  uiss  'us  slial>h."  " 


"  Fail,  con- 
tractcd  for 
"  Iniiisfail." 


"  'S  lirònach  au  guth,"  tlniirt  am  liàrd, 
"  A  thug  Suaran  nan  donn  sgiath." 
"  Is  brònacli  dha  fein  a  mhàin," 
Fhreag-air  mac  Sheuma  an  triatlj. 


sliould  stretch  their  arms  of  snow  ;  sliould  raise  the  heavings  of  their 
breasts,  and  softly  roll  their  cyes  of  l(jve  ;  yet,  fixed  as  Lochlin's 
tliousand  rocks,  here  Swarim  should  reniain  ;  till  morn,  with  tho 
young  beams  of  the  east,  sliall  light  me  to  the  death  of  Cutliullin  ! 
Pleasant  to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  wiml  !  It  rushes  over  my  seas  !  It 
speaks  aloft  in  all  niy  slirouds,  and  hrings  my  green  forests  to  my 
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"  Thougk  tlie  maids  of  Innisfail  sliould  come 
With  their  white  hands  like  spotless  snow, 
Their  white  bosoms  rising  high, 
Their  soft  warm  eyes  inviting  love, 

545  Here  shall  Swaran  abide, 

Like  thousaud  crags  in  goodly  Lochlin ; 
Here,  till  comes  brightness  from  the  east 
To  hght  Cuchullin  to  death. 
Sweet  to  me  is  the  wiud  of  Lochlin, 

550  Which  rouses  the  roar  of  great  ocean, 
Which  speaks,  amid  my  gallant  masts, 
Kemembrance  of  my  mighty  forests, 
Gormal's  forests  of  greenest  hue, 
Which  bend  by  tiu'us  before  the  gale, 

355  When  bubbling  blood  is  on  my  deadly  spear — 
The  blood  of  tawny  madly-raging  boars. 
Cuchullin  must  rencler  tribute  unto  me — 
The  throne  of  Cormac  of  blue  shields. 
If  uot,  wheu  battle  is  reuewed, 

5G0  Fail  shall  be  niine,  both  stream  and  hill."  " 


Swaran  cliur- 
lislily  rcfuscs 
the  invitation, 
and  vows 
Cuchullin's 
death. 


"  Sad  is  the  answer,"  said  the  bard, 
"  Giveu  by  Swarau  of  brown  shields." 
"  Sad  to  himself  aJone," 
Answered  Semo's  princely  son. 


mind  :  the  green  forests  of  Gormal,  ■whicli  offcen  eclioed  to  my  winds, 
wlien  my  spear  was  red  in  tlie  cliase  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuth- 
ullin  yield  to  me  tlie  ancient  throne  of  Cormac ;  or  Erin's  torrents 
shall  show  from  their  hills  tlie  red  foam  of  the  blood  of  liis  pride  !  " 
"  Sad  is  the  sound  of  Swaran's  voice,"  said  Caml  of  other  times. 
"  Sad  to  himself  alone,"  said  the  blue-eyed  son  of  Semo.    "  Eut,  CarrO, 
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505  "  'Cliaruill,  tog  do  gliutli  gu  li-àrd 
Air  gach  linu  a  bli'anu  uacli  beò ; 
Caithear  oidhche  ann  am  miu-dhàn  ; 
Faighear  gàirdeachas  's  a'  bhròu. 
'S  iomadh  saoi  'us  òigh  'bu  chaoiu 

570  'Ghhuxìs  o  thùs  'au  luuis-fàil. 
Is  taitneach  dàin  air  na  laoich 
0  thaobh  Alba  nam  fuaim  àrd, 
'N  uair  dh'aomas  farum  ua  sèilg 
Fo  ghuth  Oisein  nau  caomh-rann, 

575  'S  a  fhreagras  aouach  an  dcirg 
Sruth  Chòna  nan  toirm  mall." 

Thuirt  Carull,  "  's  an  àm  o  sheau 
Thàiuig  a  nall  neart  a'  chuaiu, 
Mìle  loug  air  tuinu  o  'u  ear 

580  Gu  Ullin  ghuirm-ghlais  nan  stuadh. 
Dh'eiricli  siuns're  Innis-fàil 
'An  coinneamh  nam  fear  o  thuath. 
Bha  Cairbre,  au  garbh  churaidh,  aun, 
'Us  Cridh'-mòr,  a  b'àiUe  de  'n  t-sluagh. 

585  Dh'ùraich  iad  mu  'n  tarbh  'bu  bhàn, 
A  chìt'  'm  beinn  Ghulbuiun  so  shuas, 
Leag  gach  fear  a'  chòir  a'  Ij'f  hearr, 
Ghluais  am  bàs  o  Liunan  cruaidh. 


raisc  tVic  voice  on  liigh  ;  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times.  Send  thou 
the  niglit  away  in  song,  and  give  tho  joy  of  griof.  For  niany  hcrocs 
and  maids  of  love  have  niovcd  on  Inis-fail :  and  lovely  are  tho 
songs  of  woe  that  arc  hcard  in  Albion's  rocks  ;  whcn  tlie  noisc  of 
tho  cliaso  is  past,  and  the  strcams  of  Cuna  answcr  tu  tlie  voicc  of 
Ossian." 


FDTGAL. 
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565  "  Carul,  raise  thy  voice  ou  liigh, 
About  all  the  ages  gone ; 
Pass  the  night  in  soothing  song ; 
In  sorrow  let  joy  be  found. 
JMany  the  goocUy  brave  and  fau- 

570  Have  moved  erewhile  in  Innisfail ; 
Pleasiug  the  songs  about  heroes 
From  the  shore  of  sounding  Alba, 
When  the  noise  of  the  chase  goes  down, 
Sung  by  Ossiau  of  sweet  straius, 

575  As  re-echoes  the  mountain  of  red  (deer) 
To  Cona's  stream  of  murmurs  slow." 


CuchuUin 
asks  Caral  to 
sing  of  the 
agcs  that  are 
gone. 


Said  Carul,  "  In  the  time  of  old 
The  strength  of  ocean  came  over — 
A  thousand  keels  on  eastern  wavc — 

580  To  dark-green  Ullin  of  towers. 
Uprose  the  race  of  Innisfìiil 
To  withstand  the  men  of  the  north. 
Cairbar,  stalwart  -n-arrior,  was  there, 
Aud  Crimor,  goodliest  of  the  host. 

585  They  strove  anew  for  the  white  bull 
Seen  on  Beu-C4ulbiu  ou  high. 
Each  mau  pled  his  right  as  best, 
Death  weut  forth  from  blades  of  steel. 


Caral  tells  tlie 
tiile  of  Cairbar 
and  Criraor, 
two  heroes 
who  had  quar- 
ivlled  aUout 
the  possessiou 

'  a  white 
Imll  tlint 
gr.ized  iin 
Hen-Gulbin. 

Enemics  from 
thc  north  in- 
vaded  Ulster. 
Tlie  two  war- 
riors  stood 
together  in 
battle,  and 
defeated  the 
foe,  but 


"  In  other  days,"  Carril  replies,  "  came  the  sous  of  Ocean  to 
Erin ;  a  tliousanJ  vessels  hounded  on  waves  to  Ulliii's  lovely  plains. 
The  sons  of  Inis-fail  arose,  to  meet  the  raee  of  dark-brown  shields. 
Cairbar,  first  of  men,  was  there,  and  Grudar,  stately  youth  !  Long 
had  they  strove  for  the  spotted  buU  that  lowed  on  Golbun's  echoing 
heath.     Each  claimed  him  as  his  own.     Death  was  often  at  the 

VGL.  T.  2  C 
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"  Cliaidh  iad  taol)h  ri  taobh  air  ghleus, 
590  'Us  gheiU  dàimh  a'  chuaiu  's  a'  bhlàr. 
Co  b'  auusa  ua  fir  'lju  treuu, 
Cridh'-mòr  'us  Cairbre  'l)u  shàr. 
B'  fhearr  nacli  cualas  air  tai'bh  riamh 
Aii'  Gulbuiun  riabhaich  an  fhraoich. 
.59.5  Chunuaic  iad  e  auns  an  t-.sliabh, 

'S  dli'ìiraich  trom-dh<  irran  nan  hxoch. 


"Them.iMc' 
heart ;  lit. 
the  maidcn': 
soìig — in  a 
.secondary 
sense,  rfra.'/( 


"  Bhuail  iad  aig  Lìibar  a  cheile, 
Thuit  Cridh'-mòr  air  feiir  'n  a  fhuil. 
Thàiuig  Cairbre  gu  taUa  na  fèUe 

600  Gu  Bràigh-soluis  'bu  chaoiu  guth, 
Piuthar  ghasd'  a'  ghaisgich  fèin. 
Air  Cridh'-mòr  bha  fonn  na  h-òigh," 
Fear  òg  do  'n  robh  diomhair  a  gràdh, 
I  deiu'ach,  's  e  'n  còmhrag  au  t-slòigli, 

605  A'  feitheamh  a  phUUdh  o  'n  bhLàr ; 
Chìteadh  o  'truscan  uasal 
A  h-uchd  uaibhreach  mar  gheahach  oidhch 
'N  uair  Ijhios  a  h-iomaU  a'  gluasad 
0  duiblu-e  a  tuair  gu  soiUse. 

610  Cho  caoin  ri  clàrsach  a  beul, 
'N  àm  togaU  nam  fonn  le  bròn. 
Bu  leath-sa  an  t-sìiil  mar  reul — 


poiiit  of  tlioir  .stc'ol !  Side  by  side  tlie  lieroes  fou<,'lit ;  tlie  straiigers 
of  Oeean  floil ;  whose  name  was  fairer  on  the  hill  than  tlio  namo 
of  C'airbar  and  Grudar  !  But  ah  !  why  ever  loweJ  the  hull  on  Gol- 
bun's  echoing  heath?  They  saw  him  h'aping  liko  snow.  Tho  wratli 
of  the  chicfs  retumed  1 " 

"  On  Lubar's  gras.sy  banks  they  fought ;  GruJar  foll  in  liis  blood. 
Fioroo  Cairliar  came  to  the  valo  where  Brassolis,  fairest  of  his  sisters. 
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"  Slioulder  to  sIioul(.k;r  tliey  liad  fought. 
590  Tlie  ocean-strangers  yielded  iu  the  fight. 

Who  more  loving  than  the  men  so  brave, 

Crimor  and  Cairbar  the  renowned  ? 

Good  that  a  buU  had  ne'er  been  heard  of 

On  russet  Gulbiu  of  hcather  ! 
.595  They  saw  him  on  the  mountain-side, 

And  the  warriors'  deep  wrath  returned. 

"  They  struck  each  other  at  Lubar  ; 
Fell  Crimor  on  the  grass  in  blood. 
Came  Cairbar  to  the  hall  of  feasts, 

COO  To  Brasolis  of  mellow  voice, 
Tlie  hero's  owu  fair  sister. 
On  Crimor  was  the  maideu's  heart," 
A  youth  who  owncd  her  secret  love. 
She  wept  when  he  joined  the  war-host ; 

005  (She)  waited  his  return  from  the  field. 
From  her  graceful  robe  was  seen 
Her  bosom  proud,  like  moon  of  night, 
What  time  its  rim  comes  forth  ^^ 
From  darkness  of  its  sliade  to  light. 

GIO  Musical  as  a  harp  her  mouth, 

At  the  time  of  raisiug  mournful  songs. 
Hers  was  the  eye  like  a  star — 


again  seeiiif; 
thewhite  lnill, 
they  renewed 
tlie  (|u;irrel, 
aucl  Criuior 
was  slaiu. 


Cairbar  took 
his  shicUl 
lionu',  aiul 
tol.l  P.rasolis, 
his  sisler,  to 
haug  it  iu  liis 
hall. 


all  aloiie,  raised  the  song  of  grief.  Slie  sung  of  the  actions  of  Giu- 
(lar,  the  youtli  of  her  secret  soul !  She  mourned  hini  in  the  field  of 
hlood  ;  but  stiU  she  hoped  for  his  return.  Herwhite  bosoni  is  seen 
from  her  rohe,  as  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night,  when  its  edge 
licaves  white  on  the  view,  from  the  darkness  which  oovers  its  orb. 
Her  voice  was  softer  than  the  harp  to  raise  the  song  of  grief.  Her 
soid  was  fixed  on  Grudar.     Tlie  secret  look  of  her  eye  was  his. 
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C'  uiu  a  thio'  tliu  'u  ad  airm,  a  slieoid  ? ' 


«  In  brìght- 
ness  ;  lit. 
wkere  it  inill 
nol  rust. 


"  '  Gablisa,  'Bliràigli-soluis,'  tliuirt  C'airbre — 
Gl.'i  "  Gabh  sgiatli  bhallacli  a'  gharbh-chòuihraig, 
To£  suas  's  an  talla  nach  meirsf  i : " 
De  na  h-airm  'bu  nàmhaid  dhomhs'  i.' 
Bhuail  cridhe  'bu  tlàth  ri  'taobh. 
Dh'fhalbh  a  snuagh  'us  bhris  i  tro'  'u  fluvioch, 
620  Fhuaii"  c  marbli ;  'us  dh'eug  i  's  an  t-slial)h  ; 
'N  so  feiu,  a  Chuchullin,  tha  'n  ìiir, 
'S  caoiu  iuthar  'tha  'fàs  o  'n  uaigh. 
Bu  ghlan  thu,  'Bhràigh-soluis,  o  'n  mhuir, 
B'  àille  Cridh-mòr  o  chìd  nau  cruach. 
02.')  Cumaidh  bàird  'ur  cuirahne  araon, 
Fhnd  's  ;i  thaomas  an  caol  o  chuaii." 


"'S  binn  do  ghuth,  a  Charuill,  dhomh  fein, 
Thuirt  triatli  Eirinn  'bu  ghorm  sìdl ; 
"  'S  binn  d'fhocail,  a  bhàird,  's  a'  blieiun, 

G30  Ag  eirigh  o  àm  nau  cliu  ; 

lad  cosmhuil  ri  braon  nan  sian, 
'N  uair  sheallas  a'  ghrian  air  raon, 
Caol  fhaileus  a'  siubhal  air  sliabli, 
'S  an  osag  gu  mall  's  gu  caoin. 

G3.5  Buail  clàrsach,  'mhic  Fheua,  buail ; 


Whcn    -slialt    thou    come    iu    thino   anns,   thou   miglity    in   tlii; 
war  1 " 

"  Tako,  Brassoli.s,"  Cairliar  (•amc  aud  saiil — ''take,  ]!rassolis,  this 
shield  of  blooJ.  l"'ix  it  on  liigh  witliin  my  hal),  tlic  armour  of  Jiiy 
foe  !  ller  soft  heart  bcat  against  hor  siJe.  I-)istiac.ti>(l,  ]ialo,  sho 
ilew.  Slio  found  hor  youth  in  all  liis  hlood  ;  she  dicd  on  Cronila's 
heath.     Herc  rests  thcir  dust,  Cuthullin  !  theso  lonely  ycws  .sjjrung 


Wlieu  wììt  couie  iu  tliine  arnis  tlioi:  bvavo  oue?' 
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"  '  Take  tliou,  Brasolis,'  said  Cairbar — 
615  '  Take  the  studded  shield  of  combat  stern, 

Place  it  high  in  the  hall  iu  brightuess  ; " 

It  Tvas  the  ariuour  of  my  foe.' 

Throbbed  a  teuder  hcart  agaiust  her  side. 

Her  colour  weut;  aud  through  the  heath  she  rushed. 
620  (She)  found  him  dead ;  she  died  upon  the  hill. 

In  this  same  spot,  CuchuHiu,  is  their  dust, 

Aud  fresh  the  yew-tree  grovvs  upou  theii"  grave. 

Bright  wert  thou,  Brasolis,  from  the  sea ; 

Stately  was  Crimor  from  beliiud  the  Bens ; 
625  Bards  wiU  preserve  your  memories  as  one, 

Long  as  flows  the  tide  of  oceau." 


Shc  had  loved 
Crimor.     On 
thus  hearing 
of  his  death, 
she  rushed  to 
the  hill,  and 
dii/d  besidu 
him. 


"  Pleasiug  is  thy  voice  to  me,  0  Carul  I  " 
Said  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin. 
"  Pleasing  thy  words,  0  bard,  on  the  hill ! 

630  Which  rise  from  the  days  of  reuown  ; 
They  are  like  balmy,  timeous  showers, 
When  looks  the  suu  upon  the  lea, 
A  slender  shadow  flits  along  the  hiU, 
And  the  breeze  is  slow  and  geutle. 

635  Strike  the  harp,  thou  son  of  Feua,  strike  I 


from  their  tombs,  and  sliaJc  them  from  the  storm.  Fair  was  Bras- 
solis  on  the  plain  !  Stately  ìvas  Grudar  on  the  liill !  The  bard  shall 
preserve  their  names,  and  send  them  down  to  future  times  ! " 

"  Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  0  Canil,"  said  the  blue-eyed  chief  of 
Erin.  "  Pleasant  are  the  ■n'ords  of  other  times  !  They  are  like  the 
cabn  shower  of  spring,  when  the  sun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the 
light  cloud  flies  over  the  hills.     O  stiike  the  harp  iu  praise  of  my 
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Mol,  a  CliaruiU,  mo  luaidli  'tha  thall, 
Deò-greiue  Dhìin-scàthaich  nan  stuaclh, 
Ainnir  bhràigh-gheal,  nan  rosg  mall, 
Ise  'clh'fhàg  mi  'n  Innis  an  t-slòigh, 

640  Og-bhean  bhanail  ehòrr  mhic  Shcuma. 
Au  tog  thu  aghaiclh  nan  suuagh  caoin 
0  'n  charraig  a'  coimhead  mo  sheoil  ì 
Cha-n  f haic  thu  ach  a'  mhuii-  fhaoin, 
Cha-n  e  cobhar  nan  tonn  do  sheoid  ; 

645  Fàg  a'  charraig,  'us  oidhche  mu  'u  cuairt ; 
Tha  osag  nan  cruach  mu  d'  cheann. 
Cha  till  mi  o  achadh  guu  Ijhuaidh, 
Am  feadh  's  a  mhaireas  an  ruaig  's  a'  ghleauu. 
A  Chonaill,  le  eachdi-aidh  air  còmhrag 

650  Cuir  ainnir  nan  triath  aii"  cid  ; 
AiUe  's  glaine  fo  chiabh  òr-bhuidh 
Nighean  Shorghlain  's  àirde  cliìi." 


Fhreagair  Conall  nan  glòir  mall : 
"  Cuir  faire  air  coigrich  a'  chuain, 

655  Cuir  gaisgich  's  an  doire  ud  thall, 
Ag  amharc  air  Suaran  nan  stuadh. 
'Chuchullin,  tha  m'  anam  gu  sìth, 
Gu  tighin  0  Alba  nam  beann 
Laoich  ghasda  le  Fionnghal  an  rìgh, 

6G0  Ceanu  ehaisircach  'an  strì  nan  ffleann." 


love,  tho  lomJy  sunl)eaiu  of  Dunsoaith  !  Strike  tho  harp  in  tho 
praiso  of  Bragòla ;  sho  that  I  left  in  tho  Isle  of  Mist,  the  spouse  of 
Semo's  son  !  Dost  tliou  rai.se  thy  fair  facc  from  the  rock  to  tind  thc 
sails  of  Cuthullin  1  The  sea  is  rolling  distant  far ;  its  whitc  foam 
<leccives  thec  for  my  sails.  Eetire,  for  it  is  iiight,  my  love  ;  tlic. 
(lark  winds  sing  in  thy  hair.  Retu'e  to  the  halJs  of  my  feasts  ;  thiiik 
of  tho  times  that  aro  past.     I  will  not  rcturn  till  the  storm  of  war 
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(.'arul,  piaise  my  distaut  luve, 
The  sunbeam  of  Dunscaitli  of  ■waves, 
^Miite-bosomed  one  of  placid  eye, 
Her  whom  I  left  in  the  isle  of  hosts, 

6-tO  The  modest,  matchless  bride  of  Semo's  suu. 
Dost  raise  thy  face  of  geutle  look 
From  the  rock  to  desery  my  sails  'i 
Thou  seest  nought  but  the  empty  sea 
The  ocean-foam  is  not  thy  hero's  (sail). 

e-t-D  Quit  tho  rock.     Night  surrounds  thee  ; 
The  mouutain-blast  is  about  thy  head. 
Without  victory,  I  shall  not  leave  the  field 
As  long  as  chase  continues  in  the  glen. 
Conual,  do  thou,  with  warlike  story, 

650  Set  iiside  the  daughter  of  chiefs — 
Beauty  fairest  of  gold-yellow  haii-, 
■  Daughter  of  Sorelan,  highest  in  reuown." 

Couual  of  staid  speech  replied  : 
"  Set  sentiuels  agaiust  the  ocean-foe, 

655  Place  warriors  iu  youder  wood, 

To  watch  over  Swaran  of  the  waves. 
Cuchidlin  I  my  soul  is  for  peace, 
Until  from  Alba  of  Bens  there  come 
True  warriors,  with  Fiugal,  kiug, 

600  First  of  heroes  in  the  war  of  the  glens." 


C'uclmllin 
calls  on  C'anil 
agaiu  to  praise 
~  agela,  his 
wife,  whoui 
he  himself 
apostrophises 
teuilerly ; 


but  suilileiily 
he  orders  Con- 
nal  to  sing  a 
' '  warlike 
story,"  iu  ov- 
der  U>  lianish 
her  i'roiu  his 
thoughts. 

Counal  an- 
swcrs  by  ad- 
visiug  him  t" 
send  out  sen- 
tiuels  to  watch 
Swaran's 
motious ; 


is  ceased.  O  Connal !  speak  of  war  anil  arms,  and  send  ber  from 
my  mind.  Lovely  yeiih  lier  flowmg  hair  is  tlie  wliite-bosomed 
daiigliter  of  Sorglan." 

Connal,  slow  to  speak,  replied,  "  Guard  against  the  race  of 
Ucean.  Send  thy  troop  of  night  abroad,  aud  wateh  the  strength 
of  Swaran.  Cuthullin  !  I  am  for  peace  till  the  race  of  Sekna 
come ;  tiìl  Fingal  come,  the  fìrst  of  men,  and  beam,  like  the  siin, 
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Bhiiail  c,  le  caismeaclid,  an  sgiatb. 
Dli'imicli  faire  air  tliaoljli  nan  sliaìjli. 
Luidb  slòigb  air  aomaJb  fraoicb 
Fo  reultan  's  gaotb  na  b-oidliclie ; 
665  Tannais  cbm-aidb  'tbuit  's  a'  bbL\r, 

Neoil  gbruamacb  mu  'n  cuaii't  a'  snàmb, 
'Us  fada  tball  air  sàmbcbair  Lena 
Cbluinntear  èisrb  a'  bbàis. 


on  our  fii'lJs  ! "  Tlie  licro  slriR'k  tho  sliiolcl  of  iilarms,  tlie  war- 
riors  of  the  night  moved  on  !  The  rost  lay  in  the  heath  of  thc 
deer,  and  slcpt  Leneath  the  dusky  wind.     The  ghosts  of  the  lately 
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He  struck,  with  ■waruing  uote,  the  shield. 
A  guard  set  forth  to  the  mouutaiu-side. 
The  host  lay  on  the  hcathcry  slope, 
Beneath  the  stars  aud  wiuds  of  uight, 
665  Ghosts  of  the  brave  who  fell  iu  battle 

(Aud)  sulleu  clouds  were  swimmiug  rouud ; 
While  far  away,  on  the  stilluess  of  Leua, 
AYas  heard  the  moan  of  death. 


DUAN  I. 


which  is  (lone 
accordingly. 


dead  werc  uear,  and  swam  dii  the  glooiny  clouds :  and  far  dis- 
tant,  in  the  dark  silence  of  Lcna,  tho  fccble  voices  of  death  'wcre 
faintly  licard. 


D  U  A  N     II. 


AEGUMENT. 

'The  ghost  of  C'nigal,  one  of  the  Irish  heroes  who  was  kiUed  in  battle, 
appeamig  to  Connal,  foretells  tlie  defeat  of  Cuthullin  in  the  next  battle  ; 
and  earnestly  advises  him  to  niake  peace  with  Swaran.  Connal  coinmuni- 
cates  the  vision ;  but  Cuthullin  is  inflexible  :  fi-om  a  principle  of  honour 
he  would  not  be  the  first  to  sue  for  peace,  and  he  resolved  to  continue  the 
war.  Moming  conies ;  Swaran  proposes  dishonourable  terms  to  Cuthullin, 
which  are  rejected.  The  battle  begins,  and  is  obstinately  fought  for  some 
time,  until,  iiijon  the  fliglit  of  Grumal,  the  whole  Irisli  army  gave  way. 
Cuthullin  and  C'onnal  cover  their  retreat :  Carril  lcads  tliem  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  hiU,  whither  they  are  soon  followed  by  Cuthullin  himself,  who 
descries  the  fleet  of  Fingal  making  towards  the  coast ;  b\it,  night  coming 
on,  he  lost  sight  of  it  again.  Cuthullrn,  dejected  after  his  defeat,  attri- 
butes  his  lU  success  to  the  death  of  Ferda,  his  friend,  whom  he  had  kiUed 
some  time  before.  CarrU,  to  show  that  iU  success  did  not  ahvays  attend 
those  who  innocently  kiUed  their  friends,  iutroduces  tlie  cpisode  of  C'umal 
and  Galvina." — M. 
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o  Likr  em- 
liiTs,  &:<:  — 
linilalily  tlie 
einliers  oi'  a 
(lecaying 
watch-lire. 


LuiDH  Conall  aig  Krutli  nam  fuaim 
Fo  'u  daraig  guu  duiU'  air  craun ; 
Ei  cloich  mu  'u  robli  còiuncacli  luiine 
Dli'aom  ceanuard  nan  triatli  u  clieann. 

5  Measg  an  fhraoicli,  'an  truscan  dubh, 
Chualas  leis  guth  na  h-oidhche, 
0  laoich  luidh  c  fada  thall, 
Gun  eagal  aii-  mac  nan  hinu. 
Chunnaic  an  gaisgeach  'n  a  shuain 

10  Sruth  caoirtheach  o  chruaich  nam  beauu  : 
Shuidh  Crìithgheal  air  dearrsa  gu  'chìd, 
Saoi  a  thuit  le  cliu  's  a'  ghleann  ; 
Thuit  e  fo  Shuaran  nan  long 
A'  còmhrag  'au  carraid  uan  sonn. 

15  Bha  'agliaidh  mar  ghath  na  geaLaich  ; 
Bha  'earradh  de  nial  nau  tom  ; 
'Dhà,  shtiil  mar  (jibhlean  's  a'  bhcaLach." 
'N  a  bhroiUcach  bha  lot  mar  tholL 
"  'Chrùtìighil ! "  thuirt  Conall  'bu  shàr, 


CoNNAL  lay  liy  tlio  sdiiiiil  nf  tlio  momitaiii  stroam,  bfiioatli  the  agod 
trcc.  A  stnno,  witli  its  mnss,  siipjiortod  liis  hoad.  Shrill  throiigli 
tho  hcath  of  Lona  lio  heard  tho  voicc  of  niglit.  At  distanco  froui 
the  heroes  hc  lay ;  tlio  son  of  tlio  sword  foared  no  foc  !  Tlic  hcro 
hehcld,  in  his  rcst,  a  dark-rod  strcatn  of  firc  nishing  down  from  thc 
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CoxxAL  lay  by  a  soimding  stream, 

Beneatb  an  oak  of  leafless  braneb  ; 

Against  a  stone  wbicb  was  gxeen  witb  moss 

Tbe  cbief  of  brave  meu  leaned  bis  bead. 
5  Amid  tbe  beatb,  in  robe  of  blackness, 

"Was  beard  by  bim  tbe  voice  of  nigbt. 

From  (otber)  warriors  be  Lay  far  off ; 

Fearless  (\vas  be)  tbe  son  of  swords. 

Tbe  bero,  in  bis  sleep,  Ix'beld  ["'ag ; 

10  A  foamy-bissiug  fii-e-stream  from  tbe  mouutaiu- 

Crugel  sat  in  brigbtuess  bebiud  (it) — 

A  cbief  wbo  fell  witb  giorj'  in  tbe  glen  ; 

He  fell  bcneatb  Swaran  of  sbips, 

Figbting  in  tbe  battle  of  beroes. 
15  As  a  beam  from  tbe  moou  was  bis  visage  ; 

His  robe  was  of  tbe  clouds  of  tbe  biU  ; 

His  eycs  like  embers  in  tbc  (mountain)  pass." 

In  bis  breast  was  a  gapiug  wouud. 

"  Crugel,"  said  undauuted  Couual, 


Tlie  ghost  of 
Crugel  slain 
in  battle  ap- 
jiears  bcfore 
Counal  as  he 
slept  at  a 
distance  from 
the  army. 


hilL  Cnigal  sat  upon  the  beam,  a  cWef  who  fell  in  fight.  He  feU 
hy  the  hand  of  Swaran,  striving  in  the  hattle  of  heroes.  His  face 
is  hke  tlie  heam  of  the  setting  moon.  His  rohes  are  of  the  clouds 
of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are  two  decaj-ing  flames.  Dark  is  the  wonnd 
of  his  hreast !     "  Crugal,"  said  the  miglity  Connal,  son  of  Dedgal 
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"■  Tlie  Toiee  of 
his  mouth. 
Guih-beoU,  and 
guth-cinn, 
"mouth- 
Toice,"  and 
"head-Toicp," 
are  often  u&ed 
in  fiaelic  for 
wliat  iu  Eng- 
lisli  i.my  I,e 
tnuislati-d 
simjily  liy 
"  voice." 


^  Lifelessmen; 
lit.  mm  wlui 
live  not. 


20  "  Mhic  Glieugail  o  àird'  uan  sliabli, 
Com'  tha  thu  cho  glas  o'  n  bhlàr, 
Cho  brònach,  fhir-bhi'isidh  nan  sgiath  ? 
Le  eagal  cha  d'  chaochail  do  shnuagh. 
Ciod  'thionndaidh  do  thuar,  a  Chrìithghil  ?  " 

25  Leth-fhaicte,  'briseadh  gu  deoir 
Shln  e  'lamh  mhòr  thar  an  laoch, 
Thog  e  le  spàirn  a  ghuth-beoil," 
Mar  Leug-ghaoith  'an  cuiseig  no  'ni  fraocli. 

'■'  Tha  m'  anam,  a  Chouaill,  air  tom, 
30  Mo  cholunu  aig  tonu  ua  h-Eirinu. 

Chaoidh  cha  hiljliair,  a  chcannaii'd  nan  sonu  : 

Cha-u  fhaicear  air  lom  mo  cheuman ; 

]Mar  aiteal  air  Cromla  nan  sliabh, 

]\Iar  fhaileus  'tigh'n  sìos  o  cheò. 
3.5  'Chonaill  'mhic  Cholgair  a  thriath, 

Chi  mi  nial  dhaoine  nach  beò ;  ^' 

Nial  a'  bhàis  air  machair  Ldna, 

S\ol  Eirinn  a'  tuiteam  thall. 

Grad-fhàg,  a  chinu-uidhe  na  fdile, 
40  Eaon  nau  tannas ;  na  bi  mall." 

Mar  ghealaich  a'  dubhadh  's  an  spcur 

Ghabh  e  dha  fèin  a'  ghaoth. 


"  Fuirich,"  thuirt  Couall  'bu  chòrr, 


famed  on  tlie  hill  of  hinds  !  "  Why  so  palo  and  sad,  thou  hreaker  of 
the  shields  ì  Thou  hast  never  bccn  pale  for  fear  !  Wliat  di.sturlis  thc 
dcparted  OugalT'  Dim,  and  in  tears,  lie  stood  and  stretched  his 
pale  liand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  lic  raised  his  lcehle  voice,  likc  tlic 
galc  of  the  reedy  Lego  ! 

"  My  spirit,  Connal,  i.s  on  niy  liills  :  niy  cnr,sc  on  thu  .sands  of 
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20  "  Gegel's  son  from  mountain-beiglits, 

Wherefore  art  thoii  so  wan  from  tlie  liattle, 

So  sad,  thou  breaker  of  shielcls  ? 

Tbrough  fear  thy  visage  never  blancbed  ; 

A\1iat  bas  cbanged  thine  aspect,  Crugel '{  " 
25  Half  seen,  (and)  bm-sting  into  tears, 

Over  tbe  bero  be  stretcbed  his  great  band ; 

With  effort  he  raised  tbe  voice  of  bis  moutb," 

Like  Leco's  wind  tbrougb  reed  or  beatber. 


Connal  fear- 
It'ssly  ques- 
tions  hini  as 
to  the  cause 
of  \às  sadness. 


"  Connal,  my  soul  is  on  tbe  hill ; 
30  My  body  by  tbe  wave  of  Erin. 

Prince  of  the  brave  (I)  never  more  shall  sjaeak 

On  field  my  step  shall  never  more  be  seen. 

(I  am)  like  a  breeze  on  Cromla  of  beath — 

Like  sbadow  coming  down  from  mist. 
35  Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  noble, 

I  behold  a  cloud  of  Hfeless  men  ^ — 

Tbe  cloud  of  death  on  fiekl  of  Lena  ; 

The  sons  of  Ei'in  falling  down. 

Cbief  of  the  generous,  quit  witb  speed 
40  The  field  of  phantoms  :  be  not  slow." 

liike  the  moon  when  darkening  iu  the  sky, 

He  took  unto  himself  tbe  wiud. 


He  answcrs 
that  he  fore- 
saw  the  death 
of  the  sons  of 
Erin,  anil 
counsels  C'on- 
nal  to  forsake 
thebattle-fieUl 
of  Leua ; 


anil  vanislies 
on  thc  wind. 


Stay,"  said  the  matcbless  Connal, 


Erin.  Thou  shalt  never  talk  ■\vith  Crugal,  nor  find  his  lone  steps  in 
the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blast  of  Cromla.  I  move  like  the 
shaclow  of  mist !  Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  I  see  a  cloud  of  death  :  it 
hovers  dark  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  sons  of  green  Erin  must 
fall.  Ecmove  from  the  field  of  ghosts."  Like  the  darkened  moon 
he  retired,  in  the  midst  of  the  vvliistling  blast.     "  Stay,"  said  the 
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"  Mo  cliaraicl  dìlcas  dubh-dhcarg  fèin, 
45  Leig  uait  aii  gath  teiue,  'fhii-  ndiòir. 

Cia  an  talla  do  chòmhnuidh  's  a'  bhcinn  ? 

Fuirich,  'nihic  Chromla  na  gaoith. 

Cia  'n  t-aouach  a's  uainc  tom, 

Cia  'n  còs  'blieil  tuinidh  an  t-saoi  ? 
50  C'àite  'n  aom  thu  'an  codal  a's  trom  ? 

Nach  cluinncar  tliu  'm  farum  nan  sian, 

Measg  toinn  a'  taomadh  o  'n  Ijhlàr  ? 

C'uin  a  chithear  do  chleasan  dian  ? 

'S  hig  tannas  air  aghaidh  nan  càru." 

55       Dli'eirich  Conall  'bu  mhìn  gl^ir ; 
Shiubhail  e  mòr  'u  a  àirni ; 
Bhuail  sgiath  ChuchuUin  'bu  chòrr, 
Chlisg  ceannard  a'  chòmln-aig  o  'toirm. 

"  Carson,"  thuirt  gaisgcach  a'  charbaid, 
GO  "  Thig  Conall  nan  garbh-blieum  o  'n  fliraocli  ? 
Nan  èireadh  mo  shleagh  gu  d'  ndiarbhadli, 
Bu  dorran  air  m'anam,  a  laoich. 
Labhair,  'mhic  Cliolgair  'bu  treun, 
Tha  d'fhocal  mar  ghrein  a'  soillscadh." 

65       "'Mhic  Sheuma,  'tro'  'n  oidhclic  dhuilili 


miglity  Connal ;  "  stay,  my  dark-rerl  friend.  Lay  hj  that  Ijcam  of 
lioavcn,  Ron  of  tlio  windy  Cronila  !  Wliat  cavo  is  tliy  lonoly  liouse  ? 
What  green-hcaded  liiU  tho  placo  of  thy  rcposo  ?  Shall  wo  not  hear 
thee  in  tlio  storni'ì  in  tho  noiso  of  tho  inountain-strcain  ?  wlien 
tho  fooldc  sons  of  Iho  wind  coinc  fjrtli,  iiud,  scarcely  scon,  pass  over 
thf)  desort  ì " 
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"  Mj  own,  my  faithful,  clark-red  friend  ; 
45  Forsake  the  firebeam,  mighty  one. 

What  hall  in  the  Ben  is  thine  abode  ì 

Stay,  son  of  Cromhi  of  winds  ! 

What  mouutain  has  the  gTeonest  knoU  ? 

What  cave  is  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 
50  "\^1iere  dost  thou  recline  in  thy  deep  slumber  ? 

Shalt  thou  not  be  heard  in  the  roar  of  storms  ? 

In  the  din  from  the  field  of  battle  ? 

When  shall  be  seen  thy  dariiig  feats  ? 

Weak  is  a  ghost  ou  the  brow  of  eaù-ns  1  " 


Connal  asks 
him  where  he 
dwelt  iii  the 
mouiitain- 
eaves.     Re- 
ceiving  no 
answer,  he 

•s  to  Cuoh- 
ullin,  relates 
tlie  vision, 


55       Connal  of  gentle  speech  arose, 
Great  in  his  armour  forth  he  strode. 
He  struck  the  shield  of  brave  Cuchulliu  ; 
The  war-chief  started  at  the  sound. 

"  Wherefore,"  said  thc  hero  of  the  chariot, 
60  "  Comes  hard-smiting  Connal  from  the  heath  ? 
Had  my  spear  been  raised  to  thy  slaying, 
Sore  pained  would  be  my  soul,  thou  brave  one. 
Speak,  thou  son  of  stahvart  Colgar  ; 
Thy  word  is  as  the  sun  in  his  shining." 

65       "  Son  of  Semo,  through  the  black  night. 


The  soft-voiced  Coniial  rose,  in  tlie  midst  of  his  sounding  anns. 
He  struck  his  shield  above  CuthulJin.  The  son  of  battle  waked. 
"  ^Vby,"  said  the  ruler  of  the  car,  "  comes  Connal  through  my  nighf! 
Mj  spoar  might  turn  against  the  sound  ;  and  CuthuUin  moum  the 
death  of  his  friend.  Speak,  Connal ;  son  of  Colgar,  speak  !  thy 
counsel  is  the  sun  of  heaven  ! "     ''  Son  of  Semo  ! "  replied  the  chief, 
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Tluiiuig  Crìitliglieal  o  cliòs  nau  càru ; 
Chìteadh  na  reultan  tro'  'chruth, 
'N  uaii"  a  dh'èirich  a  ghuth  le  spàiru. 
'S  e  teachdair  a'  bhàis  a  tk'  auu. 
70  Bha  'labhairt  gu  mall  mu  'n  uaigh ; 
larr  sìth,  a  thriath  Eiriun  nau  lauu, 
No  teich  thar  Luua  o  'n  chuan." 

"  Chualadh  le  Couall  a  ghutli ! " 
Thuirt  triath  Èirinn  'bu  mhòr  brìgh  ; 

75  "  Bha  reulta  'dealradh  tro'  'chruth  ! 
'Mhic  Cholgair,  a  dli'iarras  sìth  ; 
Is  gaoth  'lih'air  do  chluais,  a  ghaisgich, 
Agus  toirm  nan  allt  mu  d'  cheauu. 
No  ma  Ijha  Crìithgeal  ri  'fhaiciuu, 

80  C'uim  nach  tug  e  'm  f  hianuis  fo  d'hinn 
An  d'fhiosraich  o  'n  taibhs'  mu  'chòs, 
Mu  thaUa  fir-astair  na  gaoith  ì 
Gheibhteadh  fo  lann  a  ghuth-beoil, 
Gach  eòlas  a  bha  aig  an  t-saoi. 

8.')  'S  beag  eòhxs  an  t-saoi,  a  Chonaill : 
'N  diugh  fein  a  bha  e  's  an  t-sliabh, 
Cha  b'fhad  a  shiubhal ;  's  bu  don'  e. 
C'e  'dh'innseadh  au-  bàs  nan  triath  ? " 

"  Tha  astar  nan  taibhs'  air  ncoil," 


"  the  gliost  of  Criigal  came  from  his  cavo.  The  stars  dim-twankleJ 
through  his  form.  llis  voicc  was  like  the  soimrl  of  a  distant  stnìnm. 
He  is  a  messenger  of  death  !  Ile  speaks  of  tlio  dark  and  niirrow 
house  !  Sue  for  poace,  0  chief  of  Eriu  !  or  ily  over  the  lieatli  of  Lena." 
"  Ho  spoke  to  Connal,"  repliod  the  licro,  "  though  stars  dim- 
twiuklod  through  his  form  !     Son  of  Colgar,  it  was  tlio  winJ  that 
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Came  Crugel  from  tbe  cleft  of  cairns. 
The  stars  were  seen  througli  his  form, 
As  he  raised  his  voice  witb  paiu. 
The  messenger  of  death  he  is  ; 
70  His  slow  discourse  was  of  tbe  grave ; 
Seek  peace,  thou  cbicf  of  Erin  of  arms, 
Or  flee  over  Lena  from  tbe  sea." 

"  His  voice  was  beard  by  Connal !  " 
Said  the  chicf  of  Eriu,  great  in  power ; 

75  '■  Tbe  stars  were  shining  tbrougb  bis  form  ! 
Colgar's  son  tbat  lovest  peace, 
It  was  the  wind  in  thine  ear,  0  bero, 
And  the  murmur  of  waters  about  tby  head. 
Or  if  Crugel  was  to  be  seen  indeed, 

80  Wby  not  briug  bim  with  thy  spear  before  me  ? 
Didst  tbou  learn  from  tbe  spirit  bis  cavern — 
The  ball  of  tbis  swift  wanderer  on  the  wind  ì 
Tbe  spear  could  force  his  answer  from  him, 
(And)  all  that  tbc  hero  knew. 

85  Scant  is  the  knowledge  of  the  hero,  Connal. 
This  very  day  be  was  upon  the  field ; 
Ei'ief  has  been  bis  course,  and  bad  ; 
Wbo  is  he  to  tell  the  deatb  of  ci'eat  ones '( " 


DUAN  II. 


and  again 

recommends 

peace. 

CuchuUin 
ridicules  the 
■visit  of  the 
gliost,  and 
says  that  Con- 
iiiù  was  de- 
ceÌTed  by  the 
sound  of  the 
wiud  and  tlie 
streanis. 


The  patb  of  spirits  is  on  clouds," 


murmured  across  thy  ear.  Or  if  it  ivas  tlie  form  of  Crugal,  wliy 
didst  tliou  not  foree  him  to  my  sight  ì  Hast  tliou  inquired  wliere  is 
his  cave  ì  The  house  of  that  son  of  -(vind  ?  My  sword  might  find 
that  voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from  Cmgal.  Eut  small  is  his 
knowledge,  Connal ;  he  ■was  here  to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone 
beyond  our  hiUs  !  •wlio  coidd  tell  hini  there  of  our  fall  ì  "     "  Ghosts 
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«  Discreet  and 
sage  ;  lit.  o/ 
grcat  sense. 


90  Thuirt  Conall  '1)U  mliòr  r-ial]  ; " 

"  Air  gaoith  chithear  suinu  nat'li  beò  ; 
Tha  'n  tunaidh  'an  còs  nan  sliabh  ; 
'N  aiu  fois  bi'dh  an  sanas  ri  'cheile, 
'S  an  Lil)haù"t  mu  bliàs  nam  fear." 


*  Ainnir,  in 
modem  usage, 
signifying 
"maiden," 
is  here  and 
elsewhere  in 
Ossian  apjìlied 
to  a  mamed 
woman.    Pro- 
bably  it  means 
a  young  wo- 
man,  nian-ied 
or  iinnwrrii'd. 


9.')       "  Biodh  an  labhaii-t  mu  Ijhàs  nam  fear, 

'H-uile  fear  ach  ceannard  Eirinn. 

Cha  teich  mi  o  Shuaran  o  'n  lear ; 

Ma  's  f  heudar  tuiteam,  èiridh  m'  uaigh, 

Aig  iomaii't  nan  stuadli,  fo  dhànaibh. 
100  Taomaidh  sealgair  deoir  o  'ghruaidh  ; 

Bi'dh  bròn  a'  toinneadh  mu  Bhrài-gheal, 

Ainnir  àillidh,  'b'  àirde  cliabh.'' 

Cha-n  eagal  bàs  ach  ruaig ; 

Chunnaic  Fionnghal  mo  bhuaidh  's  a'  bhlàr. 
105  'Thannais  fliaoin  nan  carragh  geur, 

Feuch  dhomh  thu  fein  gun  dàil ; 

Thig  thus'  air  dealan  nan  speur, 

'Us  faiceam  mo  bhcud  'ad  làimli : 

Cha  teìch  mi  o  Shuaran,  a  thaibhs', 
110  'Fhaileis  eatruim  na  fàs  ghaoith. 

Eiricli,  'mhic  Cholgaii-,  'us  buail 

Sgiath  bhallach  nam  fuaim  àrd  ; 

Eadar  dà  shleagh  chithear  shuas. 

Eireadh  laoich  nam  buadh  gun  dàil. 


fly  on  clouds,  and  ridc.  on  wLuds,"  said  Connal's  voice  of  -wisdom. 
"  They  rcst  togotlicr  in  tlicir  caves,  and  tallv  of  luortal  uien." 

"  Then  let  theni  talk  nf  niortal  men  ;  of  cvcry  nian  l)Ut  Erin's  chief. 
Let  nic  Le  forgot  in  thcir  ca-\'e.  I  wiU  not  fiy  frcim  Swai'an  !  If  fall 
I  must,  my  tomli  .shall  ri.sc,  aniidst  tho  fanie  of  l'utnrc  timcs.  Thu 
huuter  shall  slicd  a  tcar  on  my  .stone  ;  sorrciw  sliall  ihvcll  round  tlie 
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90  Saicl  Connal,  discreet  and  sage  ; " 

"  On  tlie  wind  are  seeu  tlie  Ijrave  wlio  live  uot 
Their  liome  is  in  the  mountain-clefts ; 
In  their  rest  they  converse  together, 
Aud  their  speech  is  of  the  deatli  of  meu." 


Counal  asserts 
that  the  ìnsion 
was  in  accord- 
ance  with  the 
known  habits 
ol'  spirits. 


95       "  Let  their  speech  be  of  the  death  of  men  ; 

Of  every  man  save  the  chief  of  Erin  ! 

I  will  not  fiee  from  Swaran  on  the  field. 

If  fall  I  must,  my  tomb  shall  rise, 

With  song,  beside  the  siu'ging  waves. 
100  The  huuter  will  shed  abundant  tears. 

Grief  shaU  coil  around  Bragehi, 

The  lovely  maid  of  bosom  high.'' 

It  is  not  death  but  flight  I  dread. 

Fingal  has  seen  niy  prowess  in  war. 
105  Thou  empty  shade  of  craggy  peaks, 

Show  thyself  to  me  without  delay  ; 

Come  ou  the  lightniug  of  heaven  ; 

Let  me  see  my  doom  in  thy  hand. 

From  Swaran  I  wiU  not  flee,  thou  phantom, 
110  Thou  light  shadow  of  hoUow  wiud. 

Eise,  son  of  Colgar,  aud  strike 

The  loud-resouuding  bossy  shield, 

Between  two  spears  (it)  is  seen  on  high. 

Let  the  dauntless  heroes  swiftly  rise. 


Cucliullin, 
disregavding 
all  he  says, 
resolves  to 
continue  the 
war. 


He  orders  his 
shield  to  be 
strucli. 


higli-bosomed  Bragèla.  I  fear  not  death  ;  to  fly  I  fcar  !  Fingal  has 
seen  me  victorious  !  Tliou  dim  phantom  of  the  hiU,  show  thyself  to 
me !  Come  on  thy  heam  of  heaven,  show  me  my  death  in  tkùie 
hand  ;  yet  I  will  not  fly,  thou  feeble  son  of  the  wind  !  Go,  son  of 
Colgar,  strike  the  shield.  It  hangs  between  the  spears.  Let  my 
warriors  rise  to  the  sound,  in  the  midst  of  the  battles  of  Erin. 
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115  Measg  còmli-stri  'us  blàir  na  h-Èiriiiu. 
Ge  foda  'u  a  thigliin  a  nall 
Fiouughal  o  inuis  nau  gaoth, 
Buaileam,  a  Chonaill,  'am  blàr, 
'Us  tuiteam  fo  lann  nan  saoi." 


«  The  davk- 
blue  liai'k  ol' 
■waves—  (upfa 
vùna  6d\a{r{Tr]S 
is  usej  botli 
by  Homer  aud 
Hesiod. 
b  With  their 
spoils  arounil 
their  heads — 
i-e.  bi-anches 
and  leaves. 


120       Sgaoil  air  an  leathacl  an  fhuaim ; 
Dh'eii'ich  laoich  nam  buadh  fo  aii-m, 
]Mar  bhriseas  cùl  dùbh-ghorm  nan  stuadh" 
'S  au  taif  fo  bhruaillein  nan  stoh'm  ; 
Sheas  iad  gu  mòr  air  an  fhraoch 

125  Mar  dharaig  's  am  faobh  mu  'n  ceann,'' 
'N  uair  chhiinnear  fo  reotha  a'  ghaoth, 
Duille  thioram  a'  taomadh  tro'  'n  glilcauu. 
GhLis  faol)liar  nan  uial  air  Cromla  ; 
Chrith  an  là  air  aomadh  a'  cliuain, 

130  An  gorm-cheathach  a'  snàmh  aii-  aonach, 
'Ceileadli  Innisfàil  's  a  sluaiuh. 


"  Èiribh  fo  m'  chaismeachd  gu  luatli," 
Thuirt  ceannard  uan  donn-sgiath, 
"  Eiribh,  'shìol  Lochlin  nau  stuadh  ; 
135  Dh'fhaK  Eirinn  fo  ruaig  an  sliabh. 
Leanaibh  tro'  Lena  nan  gleaun, 
Gabli,  a  IMliòrlaimh,  tio'h  Chormaic  fo  d'  cheaiui, 


Thougli  Fingal  dclays  liis  coming  ■\vith  tho  raco  of  his  stomiy  isles ; 
wc  shall  iight,  0  Colgar's  son,  aud  die  in  the  hattle  of  heroes  !  " 

The  sound  spreads  wido.  The  heroes  rise,  like  the  breaking  of 
a  Ijlue-ruUing  wave.  Thcy  stood  on  the  heatli,  likc  oaks  with 
all  their  branches  round  them ;  when  they  ccho  to  tlio  stream  of 
frost,  and  their  witliered  leaves  are  rustling  to  tlie  wind !    High 


115  Ainid  the  couHict  and  battles  of  Eriu. 
Thougli  loug  iu  his  comiug  over 
Is  Fiugal  from  thc  isle  of  Triuds, 
I  ■will  strike,  0  Couual,  iu  \var, 
And  fall  by  the  blade  of  the  brave." 
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120       Spread  the  suuud  around  the  hill ; 

Eose  valiant  heroes  under  arms, 

As  breaks  the  dark-blue  back  of  waves  " 

On  ocean  wildly  tossed  ia  stonn. 

Stood  they  iu  gTeatuess  on  the  heath, 
125  Like  oak-trees  with  their  spods  aroimd  their  heads,' 

^Mien  the  wiud  is  heard  amid  frost,^ 

And  withered  leaves  whirl  through  the  glen. 

Greyed  the  edge  of  the  clouds  ou  Cromla ; 

Flickered  the  day  on  the  cun-e  of  ocean  ; 
130  The  blue  mist  floated  ou  the  heights, 

Hidiug  luuisfail  aud  hor  hosts. 


His  warriors 
raustercil  at 
the  sound, 
when  tlie  day 
wa«  just 
dawuing. 


"  Eise  to  my  war-cry  with  speed," 
Said  the  leader  of  dusky  shields  : 
"  Ye  race  of  Lochlin  of  waves  arise  ; 
135  Eriu,  iu  rout,  has  fied  the  hiU ; 
Pm'sue  through  Lena  of  glens, 
Speed,  Morla,  to  tlie  house  of  Cormac  ; 


Swaran  also 
souniLs  the 
war-note, 
ordcrs  pursuit 
of  CuchulUn's 
anuy,  but 
sends  forward 
Morla  to  otì'er 
tenns  of  peace. 


Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  grey.  Mormng  trembles  on  the  half- 
enlightened  ocean.  The  blue  niist  swims  slowly  hy,  and  hides 
the  sons  of  Inis-fail  ! 

"Eise  ye,"  said  the  klng  of  the  JaTk-liro-vm  .shields,  "  ye  that 
came  froni  Lochlin's  iTaves  !  The  sons  of  Erin  have  fled  fiom  our 
arms ;  pursue  them  over  tho  plains  of  Lena  !    Morla,  go  to  Cormac's 
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Geilleadh  do  Sbuaran  uam  buadli, 

Mu-n  tuit  iad  's  an  uaigli  fo  'lauu, 

140  'S  faoin  sanas  a'  bhàis  'an  Èirinn." 

Dli'eiricli  iad  mar  scaoth  o  'u  chuan, 
'N  uair  bhuaileas  an  stuadh  an  tràigh. 
Mar  mliìle  sruth  bha  toirm  an  t-sluaigh, 
'N  àm  tachairt  'au  Cona  an  àigh, 

145  An  garbh-eas,  a'  briseadh  o  'n  oidhche, 
Fo  dhearrsa  soillse  na  greine. 
Mar  thaomas  fixileus  dìibhra  dìiinte 
Air  aomadh  mìigach  foghair  thall, 
Cho  gruamach,  dorcha,  dlìitli,  gun  cliùnutas, 

150  Shiubhail  Lochlin  mòthar,  mall. 

Mar  thorc  ciar  air  cruaich  uam  beanu, 
Ghluais  'n  a  airm  àrd  rìgh  uan  laim  ; 
Air  taobh  a'  ghaisgich  chìteadh  sgiath 
Mar  thein'  'au  oidhcli'  air  leac  nan  sliabh, 

155  An  saoghal  dorcha,  sàmhach,  faoin, 
Fear-siubhail  critheach  'coimhead  claon 
Air  tanuas  baoth  's  an  dearrsa. 
Chithear  thall  an  càru  fo  scleò, 
'S  na  daraig  mhòr  a  dli'fhàs  air. 

IGO  Chuir  osag,  o  blu'uaillein  u'  cliuain, 
Fo  ruaig  au  ceathach  o  'n  chàrn  ; 


liall.  Bitl  thom  yield  to  Swaran ;  liefore  liis  people  sink  to  the 
tonib,  and  silence  spread  over  his  isle."  Thcy  roso  rustling  liko  a 
floek  of  sea-fowl,  wlion  the  waves  expel  thcm  from  tlie  slioro.  Thoir 
sound  was  like  a  thousand  stroanis  tliat  nioot  in  Coua's  vale,  whon, 
aftt^r  a  stormy  night,  they  turn  their  dark  eddios  bencath  tho  pale 
hglit  of  tho  morn. 


Yiekl  (tbey)  to  ^"ictorious  Swarau, 
Ere  they  fall  in  the  grave  beneath  his  blade, 
140  Aud  the  waruiug  of  death  prove  vain  to  Eriu." 
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They  rose  like  a  flock  of  birds  from  ocean, 
When  breaks  the  billow  on  the  shore. 
The  noise  of  the  host  was  like  thousaud  strearus, 
"WTien  meeting  in  goodly  Cona, 

145  As  the  raging  torrent  springs  from  night, 
luto  the  bright  shiniug  of  the  sun. 
As  rakes  a  dark  deuse  cloudy  shadow 
Along  the  face  of  autumn's  sombre  slope, 
So  grim,  so  dark,  compact,  aud  countless, 

150  Marched  Lochlin  onward,  stately,  slow. 
Like  tawny  boar  on  mouutain  crag, 
Moved  iu  his  anns  the  high  king  of  brands ; 
On  the  warrior's  side  was  seen  a  shield, 
Like  fii'e  of  night  on  mouutaiu-ledge, 

155  The  world  in  darkness,  sileut,  void ; 
The  trembliug  traveller  eyes  askance, 
A  fitful  spectre  in  the  gleam. 
Beyond  are  seen  in  mist  the  crag, 
And  the  giant  oaks  which  o'er  it  grew. 

160  A  blast  from  the  angiy  oceau 
Chased  the  mist  from  the  cairn ; 


Description  of 
the  host  of 
Lochlin  and 
of  Swaran. 


The  rising  of 
the  niist  hefore 
them  reveals 
the  host  of 
Erin. 


As  tlie  dark  shades  of  autumn  fly  over  hiUs  of  grass  :  so  gloomy, 
dark,  successive  came  tlie  chiefs  of  Lochlin's  ecliOLng  woods.  Tall 
as  the  stag  of  Morven,  moved  stately  before  them  the  king.  His 
shining  shield  is  on  his  side,  like  a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night ; 
when  the  world  is  sUent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  sees  some  ghost 
sporting  in  the  beam !    Dimly  gleam  the  hills  around,  and  show 
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Cliunnas  sìol  Èiiinn  nam  Iniadh, 
Mar  charragh  ri  stuaidh  nan  ràmh 
'N  àm  seach'rain  do  mharaich  o  'còlas, 
1C5  'S  e  bròuach  mu  chaochUidh  nan  s}icur. 

"  Siubhail,  a  Mhòrlaimh,  gu  biatli," 
Thuirt  righ  L(jcliHu  uan  stuadh  àrd  ; 
"  Tairg  sith  do  dhaoine  fo  ruaig  ; 
Sud  shuas  iad  mu  chruaich  nau  càrn, 
170  Tairg  sìth  a  bheircam  do  rìghrcan, 
'N  uair  chromas  an  cinn  fo  Lann, 
'N  ddigh  an  gaisgich  a  thuiteam  's  an  strì, 
'S  òigh  mhìn  gu  deurach  's  a'  ghleann." 

Thàinig  Mòrlamh  mòr  mac  Shàthair  ; 
175  Bu  mhòr,  's  bu  mhòthar  a  cheum, 
Gu  labhairt  ri  triath  Eii-inn  'bu  shàr 
Measg  coimhthional  àrd  nan  treun. 

"  Gabh  sìth  o  Shuaran,  's  thoir  cìs," 
Thuirt  gaisgcach  nach  mìn  glòir ; 
180  "  Gabh  sìth  a  bheirear  do  rìglu'can, 
'N  uair  thuiteas  'an  strì  ua  slòigh. 
Fàg  Eirinn  nan  sruth  's  nan  raon  : 
Do  bhcan,  'us  cìi  caol  an  fheidh. 


indistinctly  tlieir  oaks  !  A  blast  from  tlie  troublcd  ocean  removed 
thc  settled  raist.  The  sons  of  Erin  appcar,  like  a  ridgo  of  rocks  on 
tho  coast ;  'wlien  marincrs,  on  sliores  unknuwn,  arc  treniljling  at 
veering  winds  ! 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,"  said  Ihe  king  of  Loclilin,  "  ofl'cr  pcacc  lo  tlicso  ! 
Oticr  thc  tcrms  vvc  give  to  kings  whcn  naliuns  bow  down  to  our 
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Seen  was  the  gallant  race  of  Eriu, 
Like  a  cliff  by  the  wave  of  oars, 
When  the  sailor  loses  his  way, 
165  Ancl  bewails  the  change  of  the  skies. 

"  j\Iorla,  go  forward  with  speecl," 
Said  Lochlin's  king  of  towering  waves  ; 
"  Grant  terms  of  peace  to  men  in  flight ; 
They  are  there  on  high,  amid  moiintain  crags. 
170  Graut  peace  as  I  gi'ant  to  the  kings, 

Wbo  bow  their  heads  beneath  the  spear, 

AVhen  fall  their  wan-iors  in  fight, 

Aud  gentle  maids  are  weepiug  in  the  gleu." 

Came  mighty  Morla,  son  of  Sa-ar — 
175  Great  and  stately  was  his  stiide — 
To  speak  with  Erin's  dauntless  lord, 
'Mid  the  hiah  oatherino-  of  the  brave. 


"  Take  peace  from  Swaran,  tribute  yield," 
Said  the  warrior  of  haughty  speech ; 
180  "  Take  the  peace  which  is  granted  to  kings, 
Wheu  theù-  hosts  have  faUen  in  war. 
Yield  Eriu  of  rivers  and  plains, 
Thy  wife,  aud  the  slim  dog  of  the  decr, 


Morla  offers 
Cuchullin 
peaee  on  his 
surrentleiing 
to  Swaran  the 
sovereignty 
of  ErÌD,  his 
wife  Bragela, 
and  his  matfh- 
less  dog  Lu-a. 


s-n-ords  ;  when  tlie  valiant  are  dead  in  'war ;  ■vrlien  viigins  weep  on 
the  field  ! "  Tall  Jlorla  came,  tlie  son  of  Swarth,  and  stately  strode 
the  youth  along !  He  spoke  to  Eriji's  blue-eyed  chief  among  the 
lesser  heroes.  "  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  warrior  spoke,  "  the 
peace  he  gives  to  kings,  when  nations  bow  to  the  sword.  Leave 
Erin's  streamy  plains  to  us,  and  give  thy  spouse  and  dog.     Thy 
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DUAN  II.  Bràighcal,  uclid-àluiiin  a'  s  caoin,, 

185  Luath,  a  dh'fhàgas  a'  gliaoth  'u  a  dhèigh, 
Tairg  sin  ;  oir  is  lag  do  làmh, 
Gabh  smachd  ;  na  bi  dàn,  's  l)i  beò." 


«  High-ant- 
lered  deer ; 
lit.  Ihe  high- 
antlcrcd  oìie 
of  chaie. 


"  Innis  do  Shuaran  nan  sgiath, 
Cha  do  gheill  mi  riamh,  's  clia  ghèill. 

190  Bheiream  an  cuau  do  au  triath, 
No  uaigh  d'  a  shlòigli  'an  Emnn. 
An  là  sin  cha  tig  gu  Ijràth 
'Bheir  dearrsa  mo  ghràidli  gu  tuath, 
'S  cha  teich,  'an  Lochlin  nau  càrn, 

195  Ai'd-chabrach  ua  seilg  o  Luath  ?  "  " 

"  'Fhaoin  cheannaird  a'  mhòr  charbaid," 
Thuirt  Mòrlamh,  "  bheil  d'àirm  ro'  'u  rìgh, 
An  rìgli  le  'luingeas  o  'gharbh-choill, 
'Thogadh  'n  iunis  mu  'n  d'  dhùisg  au  stri  ? 
200  'S  cho  beag  Eù-inn  nau  tom  uaine 
Do  cheaunard  a'  chuain  fo  stoirm." 


"  'Am  focail  gèilleam  do  Mhòrlamh, 
]\Io  lann  do  neach  beò  cha  gheill. 
Bi'  dh  Eirinn  fo  chumhachd  Chormaic. 
205  Fhad  's  a  bhios  deò  auuam  fein. 


spouse  liigh-bosonied,  heaving  fair !  Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the 
■vvind  !  Givc  these  to  provo  the  weakness  of  thinc  anu ;  live  then 
beiieath  our  power !  " 

"  Tell  .SwaraTi,  tell  that  heart  of  prido,  ('uthullin  never  yields. 
I  give  him  the  dark-roUing  sea  ;  I  give  Jiis  jìeoplo  graves  in  Erin. 
But  nover  shall  a  stranger  have  thc  pleasing  sunbeam  of  my  love. 


Bragèla,  fair-bosomcd,  mikl, 
185   (And)  Lu-a,  wlio  oiitstrips  the  wind. 
Oifer  these,  for  feeble  is  thy  hand. 
Yield  thee  ;  be  not  headstrong ;  live." 
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"  Tell  thou  to  Swaran  of  shields, 
I  yielded  never,  and  will  never  peld. 

190  I  will  give  the  ocean  to  the  king, 
Or  a  gi-ave  to  his  hosts  in  Erin. 
The  day  will  never  come  till  doom, 
Which  bears  niy  bright  love  to  the  north 
And  never  in  Lochliu  of  cairns  shall  flee 

195  Hich-antlered  deer  from  Lu-a."  " 


He  spurns  tlie 
proposal, 


"  Vain  chief  of  the  great  chariot," 
Said  Morla,  "  are  thine  arms  against  the  kiug — 
The  kiiig  whose  fleet,  from  his  owu  great  woods, 
Could  bear  away  the  isle  which  raised  the  feud  ? 
200  So  small  is  Erin  of  gxeen  hills 

To  the  ruler  of  the  ocean  in  storm." 

"  lu  words  I  yield  to  j\Iorla, 
My  spear  yields  not  to  liviug  man. 
Erin  shall  be  uuder  Cormac's  sway, 
205  While  breath  remaius  iu  me. 


No  deer  sliall  &y  on  Lochlin's  liiUs  before  s'wift-footed  Luatli."  "  Vain 
Tuler  of  the  car,"  said  Morla,  "  wilt  thou  then  fìght  the  king  ?  Tho 
king  whose  sliips  of  many  groves  could  carry  off  tliine  isle  ì  So  little 
is  thy  gi'cen-hiUed  Erin  to  him  wlio  ndes  the  stormy  waves  !  "  "  In 
words  I  yicld  to  many,  Morla ;  my  sword  shall  yicld  to  none.  Erin 
shall  own  the  sway  of  Cormac,  while  Comial  and  Cuthidliu  live  !    O 
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DUAN  11.  'ClionaiU,  'cliinn-fheadhna  nam  fear, 

Cliual  thu  Mòrlamh  nam  faoin-ghlòir  ? 
'Bheil  sith  dhuit  ri  daoine  o'u  lear, 
Thir-bhrisidh  nau  sgiath  mòr  ì 

210  'Thanuais  Chrìithghil  nam  faoin  ghleus, 
C'  uim  a  tliog  thu  dhomh  fuin  am  bàs  ■? 
Tuiteam  'an  tigh  caol  gun  leus 
Measg  sòLais  nan  treun-dhàn. 
Togaibh,  a  shìul  Eii'iun  uam  l)uadh, 

215  Gach  garbh-shleagh  'us  iuthaidh  geur. 
Buailibh  dàimh  Lochlin  o  thuath, 
Mar  thaunais  a  nuas  o  'n  speur." 

Dorcha,  beucach,  colgach,  dìiiute 
Thaom  iad  dlìith  o  dhìibhra  a'  Ijhkiir, 

220  Mar  cheò  'au  gleann  a'  s  doimhne  mùig, 
'N  uair  thig  na  stoirm  o  chìil  nan  càru 
Air  sàmhchair  chiuin  na  grèine. 
'N  a  airm  ghluais  Cuchullin  fein, 
Mar  thannas  speur  'an  iomall  neoil, 

225  'Earradh  dearg  de  dheahan  geur, 

'S  gach  gaoth  'bu  treun  'n  a  làimli  ro  mhòir. 
Bha  Carull  auns  an  doirc  shuas, 
Stoc  nam  buadh  a'  fuaim  'u  a  làimh, 
'Thogail  anama  mòr  an  t-sluaigh 

2.30  Le  cruaidh  bhrosnachadh  nan  dàn. 


Cohiial,  first  of  mighty  men,  thou  hearest  the  wortls  of  Morla ! 
Shall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  pcace,  thou  breaker  of  the  shields? 
Spirit  of  fallen  Cnigal !  why  didst  thou  threaten  us  with  death  ? 
Thy  narrow  liouso  shall  rcceive  me,  in  the  niidst  of  the  light 
of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  sons  of  Erin,  exalt  the  spear  and  hend  the 
bow !  rusli  on  tlic  fue  in  darkncss,  as  tlic  ,s]iint  of  stormy 
nights ! " 
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C'ounal,  thou  leader  of  meu, 

Tliou  liast  beard  Tamglorious  Jlorla. 

Art  tliou  (still)  at  peace  witli  the  men  from  ocean, 

Thou  breaker  of  the  mighty  shields  ? 
210  Crugel's  sbade  of  vain  designs, 

Wberefore  consign  me  unto  deatb  ì 

I  sball  fall  into  the  uaiTow  rayless  bouse 

Amid  tbe  solace  of  beroic  songs. 

Lift  high,  ye  race  of  conquering  Erin, 
215  Each  rugged  spear  and  pointed  dart ! 

Smite  Loclilin-foemen  from  tbe  nortb, 

Like  spectres  dowuward  from  tbe  skies." 

Dusky,  shouting,  stern,  and  firm, 

Close  tbcy  rushed  from  tbe  dusky  phxin  ; 
220  Like  mist  i]i  gieu  of  decpest  gloom, 

Wlicn  tempests  burst  from  the  back  of  caù'ns 

Ou  the  mild  quietude  of  the  sun. 

In  bis  armom-  strode  Cucbullin, 

Like  spù'it  of  the  skies  on  skirt  of  cloud, 
225  His  red  robe  of  bgbtning  keen, 

And  eacb  strong  wind  in  his  migbty  hand. 

Carul  was  iu  the  wood  above, 

The  signal-horn  of  victories  sounding  in  his  band, 

To  stù'  the  gi'cat  souls  of  the  bost 
230  Witb  tlie  strong  incitement  of  the  (liattle-)  songs. 


Then  dismal,  roMÌng,  fierce,  ard  deep  the  gloom  of  battle  poured 
along ;  as  mist  that  is  rolled  ou  a  valley,  -n-hen  storms  invade  the 
sdent  suusliine  of  heaveu  !  CuthuUiu  moves  tefore  in  arms,  like  an 
angry  ghost  tefore  a  cloud ;  wheu  meteors  enclose  him  ■with  fire  ; 
when  the  dark  winds  are  in  liis  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the  heath, 
Lids  the  hom  of  battle  sound.  He  raises  tlie  voice  of  soug,  and 
pours  his  soul  into  the  minds  of  the  bi-ave. 


and  orders  his 
army  to  ad- 
vance. 


Description  of 
the  army. 


Carul,  -nho  by 
music  and 

ig  was 
iuciting  the 
heroes  to  ac- 
tion,  describes 
the  slajTng  hy 
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a  On  the  rear 
of  light — i.e. 
in  tlie  twi- 
light,  as  light 
is  departiug. 


"  C'àite,"  tliuii't  am  Leiil  'Iju  IjIiìiiu, 

"  C'àit'  'u  (lo  sliìn  thu  feiu,  a  Chrìitligliil  ? 

'N  ad  luidhe  air  an  fhonn  gun  Ijlmgli, 

'S  do  thigh  grinn  gun  slige  chùbhraidh  ? 
235  'S  dubhach  bean  Chrùthghil  fo  dhcoir 

'N  a  coigreach  'an  taUa  a'  bhròiu. 

C'  i  sud  mar  dhearrsa  air  sliabh, 

Air  aghaidh  chiar  nau  uàmhaid  ? 

C'  i,  ach  Deò-grèine  nan  ciabh, 
240  Bean  Chrùthghil  a's  àilUdh  bràghad  'i 

Tha  'falt  air  a'  ghaoith  'n  a  deigh  ; 

'S  dcarg  a  sìiil,  's  is  caol  a  guth. 

'S  glas  Crìithgheal  'an  astar  an  f  heidh  ; 

'An  còs  na  creige  tha  'chi-uth. 
245  Thig  e  gu  m'  chluais  'am  f  hois  ; 

'S  lag  a  ghuth  's  an  oidhche, 

Mar  sheiUein  ag  iadhadh  mu  chloich, 

Mar  chuileig  'an  iomall  soillse." 

Ach  thuit  Deò-grèine  mar  nial 
250  'Am  madaiuu  chiar  's'  an  àrd-lihciun. 

Tha  hinu  Loclilin  'u  a  caoin-chliabh. 

Tliuit  rìiu  uan  triath,  a  Chairbrc ; 

Thuit  i,  'Chairbre,  do  chliu, 

Sàr  ghallan  ùr  ua  h-òige." 


"  Wliere,"  said  the  moutli  iif  thc  soiig,  "  ^vhcro  is  thc  fallen 
Crugal  ì  He  lies  forgot  on  eartli ;  tlio  liall  of  .shells  is  silent.  Sad 
is  the  spouse  of  Crugal  !  81ie  is  a  stranger  in  the  liall  of  her  grief. 
Eut  who  is  she  that,  liko  a  sunbeaui,  flies  beforc  tho  ranks  of  tlie 
foe  ì  It  is  Dcgrena,  lovely  fair,  tlic  sjìouse  of  fallen  Crugal.  Her 
hair  is  on   the  wind  behind.     Ilcr  ej'e  is  red  ;  her  voice  is  slirill. 
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"  Wliere,"  said  tlie  mclodious  moutli — 
"  Wliere  liast  tliou  stretclied  tliee,  Crugel ; 
Lying  all  streugtliless  ou  tlie  ground, 
Thy  pleasant  Iiouse  without  the  fragrant  shell  ? 

235  Mournful  is  Crugel's  wife  iu  tears — 
A  stranger  in  the  house  of  sorrow. 
Who  is  she  like  a  gleam  on  mountain-side, 
Before  the  dark  front  of  the  foe  '\ — • 
Who  but  Deo-graiu'  of  waving  locks, 

240  Ci'ugel's  wife  of  bosom  i-Mx. 

Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behiud  her ; 
Red  is  her  eye,  and  faint  her  voice. 
Pale  is  Crugel  in  tlie  haunts  of  deer ; 
In  the  cleft  of  the  rock  is  his  Form. 

2-45  To  my  ear  he  comes  in  my  repose ; 
Feeble  is  his  voice  at  night, 
Like  a  bee  that  wheels  around  a  stoue  ; 
Like  a  fly  upon  the  rear  of  light.* 
But  Deo-grain'  has  fallen  as  a  cloud, 

250  In  gloomy  morn  ou  mountain  high. 
In  her  smootli  breast  is  Lochlin's  spear. 
FaUen  is  the  love  of  heroes,  Cairbar ; 
Carrbar,  she  who  was  thy  pride  is  fallen, 
A  sapling  goodly,  blooming,  fresh." 
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tlie  men  of 
Locliliu  of 
Deo-grainè, 
the  wiJow  of 
Cnigel. 


Pale,  empty,  is  thy  Crugal  now  !  His  form  is  in  the  eave  of  the  hill. 
He  comes  to  the  ear  of  rest  ;  he  raises  his  feehle  voice ;  like  the 
hummiiig  of  the  mouiitain  bee  ;  like  the  coIlecteJ  liies  of  the  eve  ! 
But  Degrena  falls  like  a  eloud  of  the  niorn ;  the  sword  of  Loclilin  is 
in  her  side.  Cairbar,  she  is  fallen,  the  rising  thought  of  thy  youth. 
She  is  fallen,  O  Cairhar,  the  thought  of  tliy  youthful  hours  !  " 
VOL.  I.  2  E 
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"  The  transi- 
tion  here  fron 
the  havoc 
niade  by 
Cuplmllin  to 
the  (lcf.-ut  of 
his  lidsts  is  so 
very  miiiil  ;is 
to  lcail  to  thu 
belii'f  tliat 
sonie  liiies 
aro  hist. 


255       Chuala  Cairbre  fuaim  a'  bliròin, 
Shiubhail  mar  mhòr-thorc  a'  chuain  ; 
Chunnaic  c  'nighean  gun  dcò, 
Dh'aom  c  tro'  mhiltean  an  t-sluaigh. 
Thachair  ri  Locliliu  a  Ltnn  ; 

260  0  cheann  gu  ceann  las  an  còmlirag, 
Mar  cheud  gaoth  'an  coiUe  mhòir 
'An  Lochlin  uan  tòrr  's  nan  tonn  ; 
Mar  cheud  teine  'n  giìiblisaich  chòrr 
Air  cheud  l)einn  'an  tir  uan  h)ng  ; 

205  Cho  beucach,  creuchdach,  lìonor,  mòr, 
Thuit  aghaidh  an  t-slòigh  fo  'arrm. 
Mar  chluarain  ghearr  Cuchullin  daoine  " — 
Bha  Eirimi  ag  uomadh  fo  Shuaran. 
Thuit  Curthach  fo  Làimh  uach  caoimhncadh, 

270  'Us  curaidh  nacli  b'  fhaoin  'an  Cairl)re. 
Tha  Mòrìanu  a  chaoidh  fo  phràmh, 
Chrith  thu  fo  'n  bhàs,  a  Chaoilte, 
Bha  d'  fhuil  air  do  bhràighc  bàn, 
Do  chiabh  bhuidhe  air  làr  's  i  sgaoilte. 

275  'S  an  àit  anns  'n  d'  tliuit  an  sonn, 
'S  tric  a  chuir  c  air  lom  cuirm, 
'S  tric  o  'n  chlàrsaicli  bhuail  e  fonn, 
'S  a  mhìolchoin  's  an  tom  a'  gairm, 
'N  uair  bha  òig-fhir  nau  caol-ghleann 

280  'Cur  taifeid  air  crann  na  seilcf. 


Fierce  Cairbar  heard  tlic  mournful  sound.  He  rushed  along  lilio 
ocean's  wliale.  Ile  saw  the  death  of  his  daughter  :  he  roarod  in  tlic! 
midst  of  thousands.  IIis  sjìcai'  met  a  son  of  Lochlin  !  liattle  spread 
from  wing  to  wing  !  As  a  huiidred  winds  in  Lochhn's  grovcs  ;  as  firo 
in  tlie  pines  of  a  hundred  hills  ;  so  Liud,  so  ruinous,  .so  vast  tlio 
ranks  of  mon  are  licwn  dowii.      ( 'iitlnillin  cut  olf  heroes  like  tliistle  : 
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255       Cairljar  heaid  tho  sound  of  sorrow  ; 

Rushed  (he)  on  like  a  gi-eat  whale  of  ocean. 

He  saw  his  daughter  without  spark  (of  life) ; 

He  swept  through  thousands  of  the  host. 

Met  his  sjiear  with  Lochliu, 
260  From  end  to  eud  the  battle  flamed, 

Like  hundred  -s^-inds  in  a  great  forest, 

In  Lochlin  of  mountains  and  waves — 

Like  huncbed  fires  in  pine-wood  high, 

Ou  hundred  Beus  iu  the  land  of  ships, 
265  So  loud,  so  gashiug,  mauifold,  and  great, 

Was  the  fall  of  men  before  his  arms. 

CuchuIlLn  mowed  down  men  like  thistles  " — 

Erin  was  yielding  to  Swaran. 

Fell  Curach  under  hand  which  spared  not, 
270  And  Cairbar  warrior  strong. 

Morlan  slecps  for  evermore ; 

Thou  didst  quiver  iu  death,  0  Ca-olt ! 

Thy  Ijlood  tìowed  over  thy  white  neck  ; 

Thy  yellow  locks  on  earth  are  spread. 
275  In  the  place  where  the  brave  oue  fell, 

Ofttimes  had  Iie  spread  the  feast, 

Oft  had  struck  music  from  the  harp  ; 

His  stag-houuds  on  the  hill  gave  tougue 

Wlieu  the  youth  of  the  narrow  glens 
280  Fitted  the  strino:  to  the  hunting-bow. 


Her  father, 
Cairbar,  hear- 

,;  of  this, 
ruslies  fiercely 
against  the 
enemy, 
slaughtering 
many  of  them. 


Tlie  engage- 
ment  becomes 
general  ;  Swa- 
ran  prevails. 


Swaran  wasted  Erin.  Curacli  fell  by  his  hand,  Cairbar  of  the  bossy 
shield  !  Morglan  lies  in  lasting  rest  !  Ca-olt  trembles  as  lie  dies  ! 
His  white  breast  is  stainod  with  blood  ;  his  yellow  hair  stretched  in 
the  dust  of  lus  native  Land  !  He  often  had  spread  the  feast  where  he 
fell.  He  often  there  had  raised  the  voice  of  the  harp  :  when  his  dogs 
h-apt  around  for  joy,  and  the  youths  of  the  cliase  prepared  the  bow  ! 
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Dli'imich  iSuaraii,  lìgli  nam  buadh, 
Mar  mhòr-shruth  fuar  nam  f;i,s-l:»lieauu, 
'N  uair  thuitL'a.s  a'  bhruach  lc  'luas 
'S  na  cìiirn  a'  gluasad  's  a'  ghleann. 

285  Sheas  CuchuUin  treuu  'n  a  chomhair, 
Mar  chruaich  mhòir  mu-n  sgaoil  au  nial  : 
Blii  cleasachd  na  gaoithe  mu  'scòrr," 
'8  a'  ghiùbhsaeh  chòrr  air  taobh  nan  sliabh 
'S  a'  chlach  -mheallain  a'  breabadh  air  creig ;' 

290  Seasaidh  creag  'n  a  neart  gu  h-àrd 
'Cur  fasoaidh  air  tlàth-ahleann  Chòna. 


<»  Scoor  (writ- 
ten  scùrr  or 
scòrr)  is 
the  common 
Gaelic  name 
in  the  West 
Highlands  for 
thesharpsum- 
mit  of  a  high 
hill.     Scaur 
occurs  iu  old 
Scotchballads, 
and  is  used  by 
Tennyson  to 
denote  a  steep 
broken  face 
of  a  IiiU  ;  but 
is  probably 
the  same  word 
originallywith 
tlie  Celtic 
scùrr. 

ft  The  hail 
rebounds 
against  the 
rock  ;  lit. 
ìckka,  &c. 


Mar  siu  bha  Cuchulliu  nam  buadh 
'Cur  fasgaidh  air  sluagh  na  h-Èirinn. 
Mar  fhuaran  caoin  a  thaomas  sruth, 
295  Dhòirt  an  fhuil  mu  'n  cuairt  do  'n  laoch. 
Thuit  Eirinu  aù-  àros  nan  cruth, 
Mar  shneachda  fo  ghrein  's  an  fhraoch. 

"  'Shiol  Eirinn,"  thuirt  Crìithmal  guu  tuar, 
"  Tha  Lochlin  's  an  ruaig  'n  ar  duigh. 
300  C'  uim  sheasas  mar  chuiseig  ri  stuaidh  'l 
(irad  theichibh  gu  cruaich  an  flieidh." 
Tlieich  esan  mar  fhiadh  's  an  fhircach, 
A  shleagh  mar  bliinrau  li  'thaobh. 


Still  Swaran  advanceil  as  a  stream  that  bursts  froni  the  tlcsert. 
Tlie  littlc  hills  are  rolled  in  its  course  ;  tlic,  rocks  aro  half  sunk  hy 
its  side  !  Eut  Cuthuilin  stood  hefore  hini,  like  a  hill,  that  catches 
the  clouds  of  heavcn.  Tho  winds  contend  on  its  Ixoad  of  pines ;  the 
hail  rattles  on  ils  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its  strength,  it  stauds  and 
shades  the  silent  valo  of  Cona  !     So  Cutliullin  shaded  the  sons  of 
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Swaran  swept  ou,  tlie  couquering  kiug, 
Like  great,  cold  torrent  of  the  desert  Bens, 
When  falls  the  bank  before  its  force, 
Aud  cairns  are  swept  along  the  glen. 

285  CuchuUin  stood  firm  before  him, 

Like  cloud-disjiersiug,  massive  crag  ; 
Raves  the  ^viud  arouud  its  scoor,'^ 
And  'mid  loft}-  piues  on  the  mouutain-side, 
AVhile  the  hail  rebouuds  against  the  rock  :" 

290  The  crag  iu  its  strength  stands  on  high 
Sheltering  the  warm  glen  of  C'ona. 

Thus  did  dauutless  Cuehulliu 
Shelter  the  host  of  Erin. 
Like  stream  from  ever-flowiug  spriug, 
295  Poured  bhjod  arouud  the  brave  oue. 

Fell  Eriu  in  the  dwelHng-pLace  of  ghosts, 
As  suow  ou  heath  beueatli  the  sun. 


"  Sous  of  Erin,"  said  Crumal,  pale, 
"  Lochliu  presses  on  our  rear  ; 
300  Why  staud  like  reeds  against  the  waves  ? 
Quick  tìee  we  to  the  craggy  heights  of  deer. 
He  fled  like  deer  in  the  forest, 
His  spear  like  a  twig  by  his  side. 


Cramal  pro- 
poses  a  general 
tìight,  but  is 
foUowed  by 
very  few. 


Erin,  and  stood  m  the  niidst  of  thousands.  Blood  rises  like  the 
fount  of  a  rock,  from  panting  herces  around.  But  Eriu  falls  on 
either  wing,  like  snow  in  the  day  of  the  suu. 

"  0  sons  of  Erin,"  said  Grumal,  "  Lochlin  conquers  ou  the  field. 
"Why  strive  ■\ve  as  reeds  against  the  wind  ?  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark- 
hrown  hinds."     He  fled  like  the  stag  of  Morven  ;  his  spear  is  a 
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DLUN  II. 

"■  Of  dastard 
deed ;  lit.  of 
had  ijwil — 
i.e.  bad  at 
spoiling, 
iinwarlike, 
or  cowardly. 
ì'  Stones  of 
power — i.c. 
gems,  which 
were  frequent- 
ly  used  as 
amulets,  or 
charms. 


Clia  lìouor  'glialjli  astar  giorraig 
305  Le  Crùthmbal  'bu  clona  faobb," 
Thuit  iad  'an  cari-aid  uau  bxocb 
]\Iu  charraig  au  fbraoich  air  Lèua. 

Air  cbarl)ad  m^r  nau  cbiclia-buadli '' 
Cbìteadh  sluuis  àixl-thriatb  ua  b-  Eirinn  ; 

310  Mharbhadb  k'is  gaisgicb  o  tliuath, 
'S  labhair  ri  Couall  ua  feik'. 
"  A  Cbouaill,  àrd-cbeauu  uam  fear, 
A  db'altrum  gu  gleus-bàis  mo  làmb, 
Ged  theicb  siol  Eirinn  o  'u  lcar, 

315  Cumaidh  siuue  còmbrag  ri  dàimb. 
A  CbaruiU  o  'n  àm  a  dh'fhalbh, 
Gabb  k^  m'  cbàb-deau  do  'u  tom  ud  shuas, 
A  ChonaiU  !  seas-sa  ri  m'  lanu 
Gu  cumail  o  chall  na  ruaig." 

320       Leum  Conall  air  carbacl  nam  buadli  ; 
Cbìteadb  shuas  sgiatb  mbòr  nau  treuu, 
Mar  gbeaLaicb  a'  dubbadb  fo  gbruaim, 
Piutbar  uaibhreacb  reul  nan  speur 
'S  i  'ff  imeacbd  gu  doun  o  'n  ear, 

325  'S  drocb  caocbladh  air  iuutiun  uaui  fear. 
Bba  Sitbfa(bi  'spàiru  li  cruaich, 
'S  au  Dubb-sròuglieal  'bu  kiatb  ccum ; 


trembling  bcam  of  light  bebiiid  bim.  Fuw  fled  witb  Grumal,  chicf 
of  tlie  little  snul  :  tliey  fell  in  tlie  battlc  of  lieroes,  on  Lena's  ecbo- 
ing  beath.  High  on  liis  car,  of  many  gems,  the  cbicf  of  Erin  stood. 
He  slew  a  mighty  .son  of  Locldin,  and  sp(jke,  in  haste,  to  Connal. 
"  0  Connal,  fìrst  of  mortal  men,  thou  hast  tiiugbt  this  arm  of  deatb  ! 
Though  Eria's  son.s  have  fled,  sliall  we  nol  figlit  the  foo  1     Carril, 
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They  A^'ere  few  wlio  took  tlie  patli  of  fear 
305  With  Crumal  of  dastard  deed." 
They  fell  in  the  contìict  of  heroes, 
Around  the  rock  of  heath  on  Lena. 

In  chariot  great  of  stoues  of  power '' 
Eriu's  noble  chief  was  seeu  on  high. 

310  He  had  slaiu  w^arriors  from  the  north, 
And  (he)  spoke  to  Conual  of  feasts  : 
"  Connal,  great  leader  of  meu, 
AMio  hast  traiued  my  arm  to  skill  iu  shiyiu^ 
Though  Eriu's  sons  have  fled  the  plaiu, 

315  We  shall  maintaiu  thc  fight  w4th  the  foe. 
Carul,  (who  art)  from  time  that  is  gone, 
Lead  thou  my  friends  up  youder  hill. 
Conual,  staud  thou  by  my  blade, 
To  save  the  retreat  from  disaster." 


Cuchullin, 
witli  f'ounal, 
covirs  tlic! 
ivtiv^itoC 
tlif  troups  ot' 
Eiin. 


320       Sprang  Counal  on  the  splendid  car ; 

On  high  was  seen  the  great  shield  of  heroes, 
Like  moon,  when  darkeuiug  uuder  gloom, 
Haughty  sister  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
A^Tien  dusky  she  travels  frora  east, 

325  Forebodiug  evil  chauge  to  minds  of  mcu. 
Si-fadda  straiued  against  the  hill, 
And  Du-sron-gel  fleet  of  pace. 


son  of  otlier  timcs,  carry  my  friends  to  tliat  busliy  liill.      Hcre, 
Connal,  let  iis  stand,  like  rocks,  and  save  om'  flying  friends." 

Connal  moiuits  the  car  of  gems.  They  stretch  their  shields,  like 
the  darkeued  moon,  the  daughter  of  the  staiTy  skies,  when  she 
movcs,  a  diin  circle  through  heaveu ;  and  di-eadfiil  change  is  ex- 
pected  by  meu.     Sitlifadda  pauted  uj)  the  hiU,  aud  Srounal  haughty 
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"  The  streani 
of  people  ; 
lit.  tlu!  draw- 
ing  of  the 
peoplc.     The 
Jigure  rcfers 
to  the  iiish 
of  water  in 
tlie  wake  of 
the  whale. 


Mar  tliuinii  mu  mlior-thoi-c  a'  chuain, 
Bha  tarruing  an  t-shiaigli  'u  an  deigh." 

330       Air  ta(jl)h  Cln'omhi  nan  cruach  àrd 
Sheasadh  brùuach  thall  sìol  Eirinn, 
Mar  mhòr-choille  loisgte  gu  cranii 
Fo  ghaoith-oidhche  air  càrn  ag  eirigh, 
0  cheile  fada,  tioram,  donn, 

335  Gun  duiir  air  lom  a'  fuaim. 
CuchuUin  fo  dharaig  thall, 
Sàmhach,  gaisgeach  nan  rosg  mall, 
A  ghaoth  'n  a  fhalt  craobhach  shuas, 
'N  uair  thàinig  fear-coimhead  a'  cliuain, 

340  Mòran  mac  Fhithil,  am  Ijàrd. 

"  An  luingeas,  au  luingeas,  a  th'anu 
0  àrd-iuuis  uan  ciar-bheaun  ! 
Fionnghal,  ceann  nan  slògh,  au  triatli, 
Fear-bristidh  uau  donn-sgiath ; 

345  An  cobhar  bàn  mu  thaobli  nan  long, 
Na  croinu  le  siuil  mar  choill'  nan  tom 
Measff  tional  trom  nan  uiaL" 


Tliuirt  C'uehuUiu,  "  Seid,  a  ghaoth, 
0  innis  cliaomh  cheathaich  a'  cluiain  ; 
350  Gu  bàs  nam  mìlteau  thig,  a  sliaoi, 


steed.  Like  waves  behind  a  whale,  behiiid  them  nislied  the  foe. 
Kow  011  the  rising  side  of  ('ronila  stood  Eriu's  few  sad  sons ;  like  a 
grovo  through  wliicJi  the  flanio  liad  ruslietl,  hurried  on  by  tlic  winds 
of  tlie  storniy  night ;  di.stant,  witliered,  dark  they  stand,  with  not 
a  \vnl  to  sliako  in  thc  galc. 

Cuthullin  stood  besido  an  oak.     Ile  rolled  his  red  eyc  in  silenoc, 
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Like  waves  arouucl  tlie  gi-eat  whale  of  ocean 
Was  tlie  stream  of  jieople  behind  them.'^ 

330       On  the  side  of  CromLi  of  high  peaks, 
Mournful,  far  away,  the  sons  of  Erin  stood 
Like  a  gTeat  forest  burned  to  stems, 
In  night-wiud  risiug  on  the  cairn, 
Far  apart  (aud)  scorched  (and)  brown, 

335  AVithout  a  leaf  to  sound  ou  high. 
C'uchullin  was  under  an  oak  apart ; 
Dumb  was  the  hero  of  slow-moving  eyes. 
The  wind  raised  up  his  bushy  hair, 
When  he,  who  watehed  the  ocean,  came — 

340  j\[oran,  sou  of  Fihil,  the  bard. 
"  The  ships  !  the  ships  are  there, 
From  the  high  isle  of  dark-brown  Bens  ! 
Fingal,  head  of  hosts,  the  chief, 
The  breaker  of  the  dusky  shields  ! 

345  The  white  foam  Ijy  the  side  of  the  ships, 
The  masts  with  sails  like  wood  ou  heights 
Amid  the  heavy  massing  of  the  clouds  !  " 

CuchuUin  spoke  :  "  Blow  thou  wind 
From  the  abode  of  the  kindly  mist  of  ocean. 
350  To  death  of  thousands  come,  thou  hero — 


and  lieard  the  -wind  in  his  13118117  ^^^^-  The  scout  of  ocean  came  ; 
Moran,  the  son  of  Fithil.  "The  ships,"  he  cried,  "  the  ships  of  the 
lonely  isles  !  Fingal  comes,  the  first  of  men,  the  breaker  of  the 
shields  !  The  waves  foam  hefore  his  black  prows  !  His  niasts  -vvith 
sails  are  like  groves  in  clouds  !"  "  Blow,"  said  Cuthullin,  "blow, 
ye  -winds  that  rush  along  mj  isle  of  mist !     Come  to  the  death  of 


Dcscription  of 
the  reiunant 
of  them  as 
they  gather 
on  Cromla. 


Moran,  the 
occan-scout, 
brings  news 
of  thc  ap- 
proaeh  of 
ringal's  fleet. 


Cuchullin  re- 
joices  at  the 
prospeet  of 
aid  ; 
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Ard-rigli  Slaclma  a's  mòr  luaidh. 
Tlia  do  shiuil,  mo  charaid,  dhomh  fcin, 
]Mar  dhearrsa  na  maidne  o  nenl, 
Do  luingeas  mar  sholus  nan  speur, 

355  Thu  fèiu  mar  theine  'bu  eliòrr, 
A  dheabas  gu  mòr  's  au  oidhchc. 
A  Chouaill,  'chiuu-uidhe  uau  triath, 
'S  taitneach  ar  càirdean  'am  Lròu. 
Tha  'n  oidhche  'tional  mu  'n  t-sliabh, 

3G0  C'  àite  'ljheil  Fionughal  uau  loug ! 
Suidheamaid  fo  'u  dìil_»hra  dhìiint, 
'Feitheamh  geahiich  ìiir  'us  reuL" 

Theiriun  air  a'  choiU'  a'  ghaoth, 
Toirm  nan  eas  air  cìurn  nau  sliabh, 

365  Uisg  mu  ChromLa  an  f hraoich, 

Dearg-reulta  'j)hxosgadh  tro'  'n  niaL 
Ro  bhrònach  air  taobh  nau  sruth 
Shuidh  ceauuard  Eiriun  uau  triath ; 
Couall  mac  Cholgair  r'  a  Ldmh, 

370  'Us  Carull  o  'n  àm  a  dh'f hall>h. 


«  Untowanl  is 
thy  lianil  ; 
lit.  6arf  or 
evil,  &e. 


"  'S  doua  do  làmh,  a  C'huchullin,'' 
Thuirt  mac  Sheuma  'bu  mhòr  fcuui, 
"  'S  doua  do  làmh,  a  ChuchuUiu, 
0  thuit  leat  do  cliaraid  feiu  ; 


thousands,  O  king  of  resoundiiig  Soluia  !  Tliy  sails,  niy  friend,  are 
to  me  the  clouds  of  tlie  morning ;  thy  .ships,  tlie  light  of  heavcn ; 
and  thou  thysclf  a  pillar  of'  ihv,  that  licams  on  tlie  worhl  hy  night. 
O  Connal,  fìr.st  of  meu,  hnw  jilcasiiig  iii  gricf  are  our  friends  !  Bnt 
the  night  is  gathering  iinunid  !  ^Vlnri'  iiow  arc  tlie  .ships  of  Fingal? 
Ilere  let  us  pass  thc  huurs  uf  darliuess  ;  hrre  wish  for  the  muun  of 
hcavea." 


FIXGAL. 
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Selma's  higli  king  of  great  renoAvu. 

To  me  thy  sails  are,  0  my  frieud, 

Like  shiniug  of  the  moruiug  out  of  cloud  ; 

Thy  ships  (are)  as  the  light  of  heaveu  ; 
355  Thou  thyself  art  as  a  glowiug  fire 

Which  shiues  afar  at  uight. 

Connal,  thou  chief  of  the  uoble, 

Cheeriug  in  sorrow  are  our  frieuds. 

The  uight  is  gatheriug  arouud  the  hill ; 
360  (But)  where  is  Fiugal  of  ships  1 

Sit  we  under  the  close  darkness 

Waitiner  the  uew  moou  and  the  stars." 


Wind  came  down  ujion  the  wood, 

The  ton-euts  roared  ou  mountain-caii'us. 
3G5  Eaiu  was  round  Cromla  of  heather, 

Lurid  stars  dim-twinkled  through  the  clouds. 

lu  sorrow  deep  by  tlie  river-side 

Sat  the  leader  of  Erin  of  chiefs  ; 

Couual,  son  of  Colgar,  Ijy  his  side, 
370  And  Carul  from  the  chays  that  are  goue. 

"  Uutoward  is  thy  haud,  Cuchulliu,"  " 
Said  the  sou  of  Semo  great  in  might ; 
"  Untoward  is  thy  haud,  Cuchullin, 
Since  thiue  own  friend  fell  beneath  it 


but,  as  he 
watches  dur- 
ing  night,  he 
attributes  his 
defeat  by 
Swarau  to 
ev-il  furtuue, 


The  ■\vinds  come  dowa.  on  tlie  'vvoods.  The  torrcnts  nish  from  the 
rocks.  Eain  gathers  round  the  head  of  Cromla.  The  red  stars 
tremble  between  the  flpng  clouds.  Sad,  by  the  side  of  a  stream 
whose  sound  is  cchoed  b}-  a  tree,  sad  by  the  side  of  a  stream  the 
chief  of  Erin  sits.  Connal,  son  of  Colgar  is  there,  and  Carril  of 
other  times.  "  Unhappy  is  the  liand  of  Cutliullin,"  said  the  son  of 
Semo  ;  "  unhifppy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin  since  he  slew  his  friend  ! 
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375  'Flieairde  'mliic  Amuiii  an  àigli, 

Bu  mliòr  clliuit  mo  "-hràdli  's  a'  bhcinn."  " 


while  hunt- 
ing  together. 

b  Wherefore 
.  .   .  felU  &.C. 
How  would 
seem  more  ap- 
propriate  here ; 
but  the  word 


380 


"  C'  uime,  'ChuchuUiu,  'mhic  Sheuma,* 
'Thuit  fear-bristidh  nan  gorm-sgiath  ? 
'S  cuimhne,"  thuirt  Conall  nam  beum, 
"Sàr-mhac  Amuin  nam  mòr-thriath  ; 
Bu  mhòr  e,  's  bàluinn  a  shuuagh, 
Mar  bhoglui  nan  stuadh  's  au  speur."' 


c  "  Muri'a 
hall"  was 
Cuuhulliu's 
home. 


"  Thàinig  Feaird'  o  Alb'  a  nall, 
Sàr  cheannard  nan  ceud  ghleann  ; 
385  'An  talla  ]\Ihùire  thog  e  'hinn  ;'' 
Fliiuiir  e  càirdeas  nach  bu  ghann  ; 
Bha  m'  astar  's  au  t-seilg  leis  au  Laoch, 
B'  àros  faraon  dhuinn  am  fraoch. 


"  Deudgheal,  liean  Chairbre,  'bha  còrr, 
390  Triath  mòr  raon  Ullin  'us  Ardl^heinn, 
B'  e  solus  na  sgèimh  a  còir, 
B'  e  cridh'  an  talla  do  'n  àrdan ; 
Bha  'gaol  do  dhearrsa  na  h-òijre, 
Mac  Amuiu,  a  b'  uaisle  guè. 

395       "  '  A  Chairbrc,'  thuirt  làmli  'bu  chaoin, 
'  Thoir  feudail  gu  leth  dhomh  fèin  ; 


Ferila,  son  of  Damman,  I  loved  thee  as  myself  I  " 

"  How,  Cuthnllin,  son  of  Scnio  !  how  fell  thu  lircaker  of  tlie 
shickls  ?  Wi'U  I  rcmcmhcr,"  said  ('onnal,  "  the  son  of  the  nohlo 
Damniau.  Tall  and  fair  lic  was  likc  the  ruinbow  of  hcavcn."  Ferda, 
from  Alhion  came,  the  chicf  of  a  hundrcd  hiUs.  In  Muri's  liall  he 
learned  the  sword,  and  ■won  tlie  friendship  of  Cuthulliii.   Wc  moved 
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375  Ferdè,  son  of  noble  Ammiu, 

Strong  was  my  love  to  thee  on  tlie  Ben  I  "  " 

"  Wlierefore,  Cucliullin,  son  of  Semo,'' 
Fell  the  breaker  of  blue  shiekls  1  * 

(I)  remember,"  said  Connal,  of  cleaving  strokes, 
380  "  Ammin's  true  son,  of  high  chiefs  (sprung). 
Great  he  was,  and  noble  his  aspect, 
Like  the  bow  of  clouds  in  the  skv." 


DUAN  II. 

wliicli  had 
pursued  hiin 
since  he  had 
slain  Ferdè, 
the  friend  of 
his  youtli. 


"  Ferdè  came  over  from  Alba  ; 
Brave  ruler  of  a  hundred  glens. 
385  In  Muri's  hall  he  (learned  to)  wiekl  the  sword. 
No  stinted  frieudship  (there)  he  found  ; 
The  hero  was  my  comi'ade  in  the  chase  ; 
The  heather  was  the  harbourage  of  botli. 


Ferdè  (from 
Alha)  was 
hrought  up 
with  Cuoh- 
ullin  in  moiit 
ÌDtimate 
friendahip. 


"  Ded-gel  (wa.s)  wife  to  matchk^ss  Cairbar, 
390  Great  lord  of  UUin's  plaiu  and  Ardven. 
The  light  of  beauty  was  her  dower, 
Her  heart  was  the  haU  of  pride. 
She  loved  that  brightness  of  youth, 
Ammin's  son  of  noblest  bearinc;. 


Ded-gel,  wife 
of  C'airbar, 
falling  in 
love  with  him, 
resolves  to 
leave  her 
husband,  and 
asks  for  one 
half  of  the 
cattle  as  her 
right. 


395       "  '  Cairbar/  said  (she  of)  the  smooth  hand, 
'  One  half  the  herd  bestow  ou  me.- 


to  tlie  chase  togetlier :  one  wa.s  our  bed  in  the  heath  ! 

Deugala  was  the  spouse  of  Caii'bar,  chief  of  the  plains  of  UUin. 
She  was  covered  with  the  liglit  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the 
house  of  pride.  She  loved  that  sunbeam  of  vouth,  the  son  of  noble 
Damman.  "  Cairbar,"  said  the  white-armed  Deugala,  "  give  me  half 
of  the  herd.  ,Xo  more  I  will  remain  iu  your  halls.     Divide  the 
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Fàijam  do  thalla,  'fliir  f  liaoiu  ; 

'Chairbre,  thoir  dhomli  letli  's  a'  Lheiuu.' 
"  Thuirt  Caii'hre,  'Thugadh  mac  Sheuma 

400 

Gu  leth  dhuit  au  fheudail  's  au  fhraoch. 
'Bhean  ghasda,  a's  àiUidh  ceumau, 
Na  faiceam  thu  fèiu  a  chaoidh. 

«■  "  His  soul  is 
the  abode  of 
right."    Ac- 
coriling  to  the 
counection, 

'S-e  'anamsan  còmhuuidh  ua  còrach," 

'Gheug-sholuis  ua  mòr-chuis,  bi  slàu.' 

line  403 
ouglit  to  rank 

405 

"  Dh'f halbh  'us  roiuu  an  fheudail  dhoibh  ; 

as401. 

Bha  'u  tarbh  mar  shueachd  air  sliabh. 
Thug  mi  do  Chairljre  au  tarbh. 
Dh'eirich  àrdan  mu  rùu  nau  triath. 

"  "Mhic  Amuin,'  thuirt  beau  'I)u  tlàth. 

>>  Darkencd 
ray  soul ;  lit. 
placed  my 
aoul  under 
invst. 

410 

'  Chuir  Cuchulliu  m'  anam  fo  cheò.'' 

Cluiuneam,  a  thriath,  air  a  bhàs, 

No  bitheam  air  Lìibar  guu  deò  ; 

Bi'dh  mo  thannas  mu  phhaosgadh  do  sliìd, 

'Us  m'  àrdau,  a  rìiiu,  a'  d'  dheigh. 

415 

Gearr-sa  Cuchullin  gu  'chìil,' 

No  ÌA"  mi  gun  chliu  's  a'  bheiuu.' 

O                O 

"  '  'Làmhgeal,'  thuirt  an  t-òg  'bu  treun, 
'  C'  uim'  au  cuiriun  mac  Sheuma  gu  bàs  ? 

hcrd 
hcnl 
Iit,'ht 
hull 
gula 

(liirk  Cairhar!"  "  Let  ('uthiillin,"  said  Cairìiar,  "diviilcmj' 
1)11  tlic  hiU.      llis  breast  is  thc  .scat  of'  ju.sticc.     Pcpart,  thriu 

of  hcauty  !  "  I  wcut  and  dividcj  the  licnl.  One  siiow-wlute 
rcinaiilcd.  I  gave  that  hull  to  Cairhar.  The  wrath  of  Dcu- 
•osc  ! 
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I  will  quit  tby  lioiise,  tliou  worthless  man ; 
Cairljar,  give  mo  lialf  (the  cattle)  ou  the  hill.' 

"  Answered  Caii-bar,  '  Let  Semo's  son 
400  Give  thee  half  the  cattle  on  the  heath. 
Fair  dame  of  the  graceful  step, 
May  I  never  see  thee  more. 
His  soul  is  the  abode  of  right ;  " 
Bright  brauch  of  pride,  farewell ! ' 

405       "  (I)  weut  and  halved  the  herd  betweeu  them. 
The  buU  was  as  the  mountaiu-snow  ; 
To  Cairbar  I  adjudged  the  IjuU. 
The  -ftTath  of  the  love  of  heroes  rose. 

"  '  Ammin's  son,'  said  the  womau  bkmd, 
410  '  Cuchidlin  has  darkened  my  souh'' 

Of  his  death  let  me  hear,  O  chief, 

Otherwise  on  Lubar  I  shall  die. 

My  ghost  shall  haunt  thy  half-closed  eye, 

And  my  wrath,  0  love,  shall  pursue  thee. 
415  Cleave  Cuchullin  to  the  spine, 

Or  leave  me  scorned  upon  the  hill.' 

"  '  AMiite-hand,'  said  the  valiant  youth, 
'  ^Tiy  should  I  slay  the  son  of  Semo  ? 


"  Son  rif  Damman,"  begim  the  fair,  "  CutLullin  liath  paincd  my 
soul.  I  must  liear  of  liis  deatli,  fir  Lubar's  stream  sliall  roll  over 
me.  My  pale  ghost  shall  -n-ander  near  tliee,  and  niourn  the  woimd 
rif  my  pride.  Pour  out  the  lilood  of  Cuthidlin,  or  jiierce  tlu.s  heav- 
ing  breast."     '•  Deugala,"  said  the  fair-liaii-ed  youth,  "howshalll 


Cairhar  re- 
ferred  tlie 
(livision  to 
Cuchullin. 


He  allotted  a 
white  bull  of 
raie  beauty  to 
Cairbar. 


Ded-gel  was 
so  i/iii-:i{;ed  at 
this  that  she 
stirri-d  up 
Fi-rdè  t.j  kill 
CuLhullin. 


ITe  refused  for 
a  time  ;  at 
k'Ugth  yields, 
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a  She  lay  dow 
in  tears  ;  lit. 
shefetl  011 
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'S  e  caraid  mo  smaointean  e  fèin  ; 
420  C'  uim'  thogainn,  a  glieug,  au  laun  ì ' 
Tri  lài  tliuit  i  air  deoir," 
An  ceathranili  tlioa"  au  t-òir  a  soiath. 


"  '  Buaileam  mo  charaid  'bu  chòrr ; 

Ach  tuiteam  'an  tòs  's  an  t-slialjh. 
425  Am  b'  uri-aiun  domh  'fhaicinn  's  au  aonach, 

'S  mi  m'  aonar — Cuchullin  'us  'uaigh  1  ' 

Rinn  còmhrag  air  raon  na  Mùire, 

'Us  sheachain  ar  launa  lot ; 

Bha  screadail  air  clogaid  le  'n  cùlaobh, 
430  'S  air  sgitithan  'bu  dùbh-ghorm  cop. 

Bha  Deudgheal  ri  gàire  aig  làimh  ; 

Thubhairt  ri  Feairde  gun  dàil, 

'  Is  lag  'n  ad  ghlacaibh  an  crann  ; 

'S  lag  do  kmn,  is  lag  thu  'd  òige, 
435  Cha  choimeas  do  d'aois  a'  chruaidh, 

Fcàg  a'  bhuaidh  aig  sàr  mhac  Sheuma,' 

Mav  chreig  air  thaobh  Mheallmhoir  an  hioch. 

'An  sìiil  a'  ghaisgich  chiteadh  deoir. 

Lal)hair  e  gu  fòil  's  a'  bheiun, 
440  '  'Chuchullin,  tog  do  sgiath  chòrr, 

Thoir  aire,  'f  hir  mhòir,  ort  flièin  ; 

Tha  m'anam  fo  ealUiich  'am  bròn 

Mu  d'  fhuil  a  dhòrtadh,  'fhir  threiu.' 


slay  the  son  of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of  my  secret  thoughts. 
Shall  I  then  lift  the  sword  ì "  Shc  wept  tliree  days  bcforc  the 
chicf ;  on  the  fourth  he  said  he  would  hght.  "  I  will  fight  my 
friend,  Dcugala  !  hut  may  I  fall  by  his  sword  !  Could  I  wandcr  on 
thc  hiU  alonc  ì  Could  I  bchuld  the  grave  of  Cuthullin  ì  "  \Y(ì 
fought  ou  thc  ])lain  nf  Muri.     Our  sword.s  avoid  a.  wound.     They 
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He  is  the  friend  of  my  iumost  tlioughts. 
420  Why,  0  branch,  should  I  raise  the  spear  ? ' 
For  three  days  she  lay  dowu  in  tears ; " 
Uu  the  fourth  the  hero  raised  the  shield. 


and  chnllenges 
Cuchullin. 


"  '  I  wiU  strike  my  dearest  frieud, 

But  may  I  foremost  fall  upon  tlie  hiU. 
425  Could  I  on  the  mouutain  l)ehold, 

When  all  alone,  Cuchulliu  aud  his  grave  ? 

(We)  fought  on  the  plain  of  Muri, 

And  our  swords  forbore  to  wouud. 

Clangod  their  backs  on  our  hehiaets, 
430  And  on  shields  of  dark-blue  boss. 

Dèd-gel  was  near  us,  smiliug ; 

Without  delay  she  said  to  Ferdò, 

'  Weak,  in  thy  grasp,  is  the  spear  ; 

Weak  is  thy  sword,  aud  weak  thy  J'outh, 
435  Unfitting  to  thiue  age  the  steel ; 

Yield  victory  to  Semo's  mighty  son.' 

As  a  rock  on  Melmor-side  (was)  the  hero  ; 

In  the  ìvarrior's  eye  miglit  tears  be  seen. 

Slowly  he  spoke  ou  the  hiU  : 
440  '  Cuchullin,  raise  thy  mightj'  shield  ; 

Take  heed  to  thyself,  thou  great  one ; 

ìilj  soul  is  laden  with  sorrow 

For  sheddiug  thy  blood,  thou  brave  one.' 


They  fight 
w-ith  the  flata 
oftheirswonls. 


Dèd-gel,  who 
came  near, 
ridieules  the 
youth  and 
weakness  of 
Ferdè. 


Stung  hy  her 
taunts,  he 
fights  in  ear- 
nest,  and 
Cuchullin,  in 
self-defence, 
kills  him. 


sliJe  on  the  helmets  of  steel,  or  sound  on  the  slipperj'  shields. 
Deugala  was  near  vnth.  a  smile,  and  said  to  tlie  son  of  Damman, 
"  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  sunbeam  of  youth  !  Thy  years  are  not  strong 
for  steel.     Yield  to  the  son  of  Semo.     He  is  a  rock  on  Malmor." 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He,  faltering,  said  to  me, 
"  Cuthullin,  raise  thy  bossy  shield.     Defend  tliee  from  the  hand  of 
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"  Gbluais  m'osna,  mar  ghaoitli  o  cliòs, 

445 

Dh'eiricli  àrd,  's  bu  ghcur  a'  chruaidh. 
Tliuit  dearrsa  a'  chòmhraÌQf ;  fo  'n  tòrr 
Tha  Feairde  gun  dcò  's  an  uaigh. 

"  'S  dona  do  làmli  a  C'liucluUlin, 
0  thuit  an  t-òg  duineil  fo  d'lann." 

»  Canil,  wlio     ' 
sang  of  the 
(lead  ;  lit. 
Canil  oftlie 
dead  verses,  or 
eìer/ies. 


I>  Of  Alba'.s 
race  ;  lit. 
from  Alba 


'  Festive,  war- 
like  Comlooli ; 
lit.  Comhch  of 
cups  aml  of 
spoils. 


4.50       "  'S  bròuach  aii  sgeul,  a  thriatli  a'  charbaid, 

Thuirt  Carull  nam  marljh-rann  ; " 

"  C'huir  m'anam  air  ais  le  farmad 

Gu  aimsir  a  dh'fhalbh,  's  a  bli'  anu, 

Na  làithean  a  dh'aom  o  shean. 
^S.")  'S  tric  a  chual,  air  Gòmal,  sgeul, 

A  reub  an  caraid  do-n  robh  'ghràdh  ; 

Bha  buaidh  air  a  chruaidh  'am  feum, 

'An  còmhrag  naii  treun  's  a'l^hlàr. 

"  Bha  Còmal  o  Allja  fein  ; '' 
4G0  Thar  ceud  1)einn  bu  thriath  an  triath, 

O  mhìle  sruth  dh'òladh  'fhèidh  ; 

Chluinnt'  a  choin  aii'  mìle  sliabh  ; 

Bha  'aghaidh  cho  sèimh  ri  òighe, 

Bu  bhàs  a  làndi  mhòr  do  laoich. 
4f)5  Bha  'rìm  do  ainnir,  's  bu  chòrr  i, 

Nighean  Chomluich  nan  còrn  's  nam  faobh.'' 

B'  is'  an  frath-oreine  measg  mhnà  ; 


tliy  frienrl.  lly  soul  is  laflcn  with  grief,  for  I  must  slay  tlio  cliief 
qf  mcn  !  "  I  sighed  as  the  wind  in  tlie  cleft  of  a  rock.  I  lifted 
high  the  edge  of  niy  steel.  Tlio  sunhciini  of  hattle  fell  :  tho  fìrst  of 
Cuthullin's  fricnds  !  T'nhiipjìy  is  the  liand  of  Culliullin  since  tho 
hero  foll  ! 

"  Mournful  is  thy  talc,  son  of  tho  car,"  said  Carril  of  other  times. 
"  It  sends  niy  soul  hack  to  tlie  ages  of  ohl,  to  tlie  days  of  other 
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"  Moved  my  sigli  like  wiucl  from  cavern  ; 
445  High  rose  the  steel,  aud  it  was  shaq? : 

The  light  of  battle  fell.     Beneath  the  monud 
Lies  Ferdè  lifeless  in  the  grave. 

"  Untoward  is  thy  haud,  Cuchulliu, 
Since  fell  the  mauly  youth  beneath  tliy  Uade. 

4.50       "  Mournful  is  the  tale,  chief  of  the  chariot," 

Said  Carul,  who  sang  of  the  dead ;  " 

"  (It)  carries  back  my  envying  soul 

To  time  which  went  and  was — 

Days  which  declined  of  ohL 
455  Oft  has  been  heard  the  tale  of  Comal, 

Who  pierced  the  dear  one  of  his  love  ; 

(Yet)  victory  was  on  his  sword  at  need 

In  conflict  of  the  brave  in  war. 

"  Comal  was  of  Alba's  race  ;  ^ 
460  Over  a  hundred  mountains  ruled  the  hero  ; 

From  thousand  rivers  drank  his  deer ; 

Heard  were  his  dogs  on  a  thousand  hills  ; 

His  face  was  mild  as  a  maiden ; 

His  mightful  hand  was  death  to  warriors. 
465  He  loved  a  maid  exceeding  fair — 

Daughter  of  festive,  warHke  ConJocli.'" 

She  was  the  sunbeam  among  women  ; 


Carul,  to  cheor 
Cuchullin, 
tells  tlie  story 
of  Comal,  wlio 
had  accident- 
ally  killed  his 
love,  Galvina, 
yet  was  after- 
wards  victori 
ous  in  war. 


years.  Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal,  who  slew  the  friend  he 
loved ;  yet  victory  attended  his  steel :  the  battle  was  oonsumed  in 
his  presence  ! " 

Comal  was  a  son  of  Albion  ;  the  chief  of  an  hundred  hills  !  His 
deer  drauk  of  a  thousand  streams.  A  tliousand  rocks  replied  to  the 
voice  of  his  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildness  of  youth ;  his  hand 
the  death  of  heroes.     One   was  his  love,   and   fair  was  she  !  the 
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"  On  the 
mountain  they 
Ibllowcd  the 
chase  ;  lit. 
.  .  .  wasthe 
plying  oftheir 
hands. 


b  VoiJ  of 
guile,  gun 
chlì.    'Clì, 
wliich  ha,s  so 
many  and 
various  mean- 
ings,  is  here, 
I  think,  pro- 
perly  trans- 
luted  "fraude" 
by  Macfarlan. 
—  Vide  Note, 
p.  258. 


Bu  duil)lie  ua  fìtlieacli  a  cialjh  ; 
Bu  luatli  a  coiu  sliciljj,-  air  tràigli ; 

470  Chluiuut'  a  bogh'  air  ghaoith  uau  sliabh. 
Bha  'h-anam  air  Còmal  a'tàmh  ; 
'S  ti'ic  thachair  'au  gràdh  au  sìul, 
S  a'  mliouadh  Ijha  iouuiirt  au  làmh," 
Bu  taitueach  au  sauas  air  chìd. 

475  Bu  rìui  do  Ghruamal  au  òigh  ; 
Triath  iVrdbheiuu  uam  mòr  nial. 
Bha  'aire  mu  'h-astar  o  shlòigh, 
Nàmhaid^  Chòmail  nau  gorm-sgiath. 
Aon  là  o  'n  t-seilg,  'us  iad  sgìtb, 

480  Ceo  a'  cleith  ua  frìth  o  'u  t-shiagh, 
Thachair  Còmal  'us  aiunir  gun  cldl'' 
'N  còs  Rònain  aig  strì  nan  stuadh, 
Aite-còmhnuidh  do  Chòmal  o  'n  t  seilg, 
Dha  feiu,  'us  do  airm  nam  buadh. 

485  Bha  ceud  sgiath  àrd  guu  mheirg, 
Ceud  clogaid  trcuu  de  chruaidh. 

"  '  Gabh  tuuaidh,'  thubhairt  an  t-òg, 
'  A  Ghealmhìn  a's  àilhdh  suuagh, 
'Ghath-sohtis  a's  ainueamh  'an  còs  ; 
490  Chi  mi  cabrach  mòr  mu'  u  chruaich  ; 
Falbhaidh,  ach  tiUcam  guu  tàmh.' 
'  Tha  m'  eagal  mu  uàmhaid,'  thuirt  òigh, 


daughter  of  miglity  Conloch.  Slie  appeared  like  a  .sunbeam  among 
women.  Hcr  hair  was  the  wing  of  tho  raven.  Her  dogs  were  tauglit 
to  the  chase.  Her  bow-string  sounded  on  tlie  winds.  Her  soul  was 
fixed  on  Comal.  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love.  Their  course  in  the 
chase  was  one.  Happy  were  their  words  in  secret.  But  Grumal 
loved  tho  maid,  the  dark  chicf  of  the  glooniy  Ardveii.  He  wateluid 
lier  lone  steps  in  the  lieath ;  the  foo  of  unhappy  ( 'omal  ! 
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Her  liair  was  blacker  than  tlie  raven. 

Fleet  by  the  shore  'were  her  stag-hounds  ; 
470  Her  bow  was  heard  on  the  mountain-wind  ; 

On  Corual  rested  her  soul. 

Ofttinies  met  thcir  eyes  in  love  ; 

On  the  mouutain  they  followed  the  chase  ;  " 

Sweet  were  their  gi'cetings  in  secret. 
475  The  maid  was  (also)  loved  l)y  Grumal, 

Lord  of  Ardven  of  great  clouds. 

Her  lonely  path  was  marked  by  him — 

The  foe  of  Comal  of  blue  shields. 

One  day,  weary  from  tlie  chase, 
480  ]\Iist  shrouding  the  forest  from  view, 

Met  Comal  and  the  maiden  void  of  guile '' 

lu  Konan's  cave  beside  the  writhing  wavès — 

Comal's  dwelling  when  he  left  the  chase — 

His  own,  and  (where  he  stored)  his  matchless  arms  ; 
485  A  hundi'ed  shining  shields  were  (there)  on  high — 

A  hundred  strono;  helmets  of  steel. 


DUAN  II. 


The  lovcrs  met 
iii  the  cave  of 
Eonan. 


"  '  Eest  thou  here,'  the  young  man  said, 
'  Galvina  of  loveliest  mien, 
Sanbeam  rarely  (to  be  seen)  in  cave. 
490  I  see  an  antlered  great  one  on  the  height ; 
I  go,  but  will  return  without  delay.' 
'  I  fear  an  enemy,'  replied  the  maid ; 


One  day,  tired  of  the  chase,  wlien  the  mist  had  concealed  their 
friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of  Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of 
Eonan.  It  was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  sides  were  hung 
with  his  arms.  A  hundred  shields  of  thongs  were  there  ;  a  hundred 
helms  of  sounding  steel.  "  Ee.st  here,"  lie  said,  "my  love,  Gal- 
hina  :  thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Eonan  !  A  deer  appears  on  Mora's 
brow.     I  go  ;  but  I  wiU  soon  return."     "  I  fear,"  she  said,  "  dark 


He  told  her 
to  rest  there 
vhile  he  went 
in  pursuit  of  a 
stag  seen  on 
the  height. 
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'  Gruamal  mu  nach  èirich  'an  dàn, 
Dha  's  annsa  Rònan  's  a  chòs. 
495  Ach  fuirigheam  am  measg  nan  arm 
Gu  d'  thilleadli  o  thoirni  na  seilg.' 

"  Dh'fhalbh  e  gu  Mòra  an  fheidh. 

Chum  feuchainu  nach  d'thrèig  a  ghràdh, 

Chuir  ise  na  h-airm  oirre  fein, 
500  'Us  hiathaich  i  'ceum  gu  tràigh. 

Shaoil  e  gur  nàmhaid  a  bh'  ann  ; 

Bliuail  a  chridh'  gu  h-àrd  a  chliabh  ; 

Tliionnchiidli  a  dhearg-chruth  gu  bàn, 

Mu  'shìiilean  bha  dorchadas  ciar ; 
505  Tharruing  e  'm  boglia  gu  'chìd  ; 

Leum  0  'thaifeid  iuthaidh  reidh  ; 

Thuit  Gealmhln  'n  a  fuil,  a  riin. 

Thàinig,  's  b'fhiadhaich  a  ghnìiis  's  a  cheum 

Ghairm  air  nighin  Chomluich  nan  long 
510  Guu  fhreagradh  o  thom  no  sliabh, 

'  C'  àite  'bheil  thu,  'rùin  nan  sonn, 

'Ainnir  ghasda  nan  trom-chiabh  ? ' 

Bha  'cridhe-sa  'clisgeadh  thall 

Mu  'n  iuthaidh  a  dh'  fhàg  a  làmh, 
515  '  An  tus'  a  nighean  Chomluich  a  th'  ann  ? ' 

'S  e  'tuitcam  gun  (hàil  mu  'bràigh. 

Flmair  sealgrair  an  dithis  a  b'  ìir 


Grumal  niy  foe  :  lie  hauiits  tlic  cavo  of  Konan  !     I  ■will  rest  amoiig 
the  aruis  ;  but  soon  retuni,  niy  love." 

Ho  went  to  tlie  deer  of  Mora.  'J'lio  rlau<3;liter  of  Conloch  would 
try  his  love.  .She  elothed  her  fair  sides  with  his  annour  ;  she  strode 
from  tlie  cave  of  Ronan  !  lle  tliought  it  was  liis  foe.  His  heart 
beat  high ;   liis  colour  changed,  and  darkne.ss  diniincd  his  eves. 


'  Grumal,  •who  will  never  rise  in  song — 
He  lias  regard  for  Eonan  aud  his  cave  ; 
495  But  I  wiU  stay  amoug  the  arms, 

TiU  thou  returu  from  the  soundine;  chase.' 
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"  He  weut  to  Mora  of  deer. 

To  prove  that  his  love  had  uot  failed, 

She  decked  herself  in  armour, 
500  And  hasteued  her  step  to  the  shore. 

He  thought  an  euemy  was  there  ; 

His  heart  beat  high  ao-aiust  his  breast ; 

His  ruddy  hue  was  chauged  to  wan  ; 

Arouud  his  eyes  was  darlcness  dim  ; 
505  He  beut  tlie  bow  to  its  utmost  reach  ; 

From  liis  string  a  pohshed  arrow  sped  : 

Galvina,  his  love,  fell  in  her  blood. 

(He)  came,  aud  wikl  were  his  look  and  step. 

He  called  the  daughter  of  Comloch  of  ships  : 
510  No  answer  came  from  knoU  or  hUl. 

'  Where  art  thou,  love  of  heroes, 

O  lovely  maid  of  heavy  locks  ì ' 

Her  heart  was  quivering  before  liim, 

Arouud  the  dart  whicli  had  left  his  haud. 
515  '  Is  it  thou,  0  daughter  of  Comloch  ì ' 

As  sti'aightway  he  fell  on  her  neck. 

A  hunter  found  the  youthful  pair. 


Hc  drew  the  how  ;  tlie  arrow  tlew.  Galbina  fcll  in  blood  !  He 
run  witli  wildness  in  liis  steps  :  he  called  the  daughter  of  Conloch. 
No  answer  in  the  lonely  rock.  Where  art  thou,  0  my  love  ?  He 
saw  at  length  her  heaving  heart,  boating  around  the  arrow  he  threw. 
"  0  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  ì "  He  sank  upon  hcr  breast  ! 
The  hunters  found  the  haplcss  pair ;  he  afterwards  walked  the  hiU. 


To  test  his 
love,  she 
clothed  herself 
in  armour,  and 
presented  her- 
self  as  landing 
from  the  shore. 

Hc,  imagining 
her  to  be  Gra- 
mal,  his 
enemy,  shot 
his  arrow  and 
killed  her. 
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'Au  àros  an  fheidli  li  stuaidli. 

Bu  dorch  a  laithean  niu  "rìui, 
520  Bu  lìonor  a  cheum  mu  'h-uaigh. 

Thàinig  luingeas  nàimhd'  o  thuath, 

Bhuail  'us  chuir  fo  ruaig  an  dàimh ; 

Ag  iarraidh  'a  bhàis  tro'  'n  t-skiagh, 

Co  a  bhriseadh  a  chruaidh  air  tràigli  ? 
525  Thilg  e  'airm  dhìibh-ghorm  air  reidh ; 

Fhuair  iuthaidh  a  chre  gun  bhàigh. 

Tha  'chadal,  a  Ghealmhìn,  ri  d'  thaobh 

]\Iu  iomairt  ua  gaoith  air  chuan. 

Chi  maruich'  an  uaigh  maraon 
530  'S  e  'g  eiriffh  air  druim  nan  stuadli." 


But  many  and  silfnt  werc  liis  steps  round  tlie  dark  dwelling  of 
liÌH  lovc.  The  fleet  ol'  tlie  ocean  came.  He  fought;  the.strangers 
fled.  lle  searched  for  death  along  the  ficld.  But  wlio  could 
slay  the  mighty  Comal  ?     He  threw  awaj'  liis  dark-hrown  shield. 
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In  the  liaunt  of  the  deer  by  the  wave. 

Dark  were  his  days  for  his  love ; 
520  ]\Iany  his  steps  around  her  grave. 

(But)  hostile  ships  came  from  the  north ; 

(He)  smote  and  routed  the  strangers. 

He  sought  for  death  throughout  the  host. 

AVho,  on  the  shore,  coukl  break  his  steel  ? 
525  He  flung  his  dark-bhie  armour  on  the  fiekl 

A  ruthless  arrow  found  his  breast. 

His  sleep  is  by  thy  side,  Galvina, 

AYhere  wrestks  the  wind  with  ocean. 

The  sailor  sees  their  gi\aves  as  one, 
530  AA'hen  risinsr  on  the  ridge  of  the  waves." 


He  aftorwards 
defeated  in- 
vaders  from 
the  north. 
Finding  no 
one  to  match 
him  he  ilung 
off  his  armour, 
was  killed  by 
a  chance  ar- 
row,  and  was 
buried  beside 
Galvina. 


An  arrow  found  liis  manlj-  lireast.  He  sleeps  with  his  loved  Gal- 
hina  at  the  noise  of  the  sounding  surge  !  Tlieir  green  tomhs 
are  seen  hy  the  mariner  -n-hen  he  hounds  on  the  -waves  of  the 
nortii. 


D  U  A  N     III. 


ARGUMENT. 

'  Cuthullin,  pleased  with  the  story  of  C'arril,  insists  with  that  bard  for  niore 
of  his  songs.  He  relates  the  actions  of  Fingal  in  Lochlin,  and  death  of 
Agandecca,  the  beautiful  sister  of  Swaran.  He  had  scarce  tinished  when 
Cahnar,  the  son  of  Matha,  who  had  advised  the  first  hattle,  came  wounded 
from  the  field,  and  told  them  of  Swaran's  design  to  siirprise  the  remains 
of  the  Irish  army.  He  hiniself  proposes  to  withstand  singlj'  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy,  in  a  narrow  pass,  tiU  the  Irish  shouUl  make  good  their 
retreat.  Cuthullin,  touched  mth  the  gallant  proposal  of  Calmar,  resolves 
to  accompany  hira,  and  orders  Carril  to  carry  otf  the  few  that  remained  of 
the  Irish.  Moming  comes,  Calmar  dies  of  his  wounds  ;  and,  the  sbips  of 
the  Caledonians  appeariug,  Swaran  gives  over  the  pursuit  of  the  Irish, 
and  returns  to  oppose  Fingal's  landing.  CuthullLn,  ashamed,  after  his 
defeat,  to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Fingal 
engages  the  enemy,  puts  them  to  flight ;  but  tbe  coming  on  of  night  makes 
the  victory  not  decisive.  The  king,  who  bad  observed  the  gallant  bebav- 
iour  of  his  grandson,  Oscar,  gives  him  ad^-ices  concerning  his  conduct  in 
peace  and  in  war.  He  recommends  to  him  to  place  the  example  of  bis 
fathers  before  bis  eyes  as  the  best  model  for  his  conduct,  which  introduces 
the  episode  concerning  Fainasollis,  the  daughter  of  tbe  king  of  Craca, 
whom  Fingal  had  taken  xmder  his  protection  in  his  youth.  FiUan  and 
Oscar  are  despatched  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  night  ; 
Gaul,  the  son  of  Jlorni,  desires  tbe  command  of  the  army  in  tbe  next 
battle,  which  Fingal  promises  to  give  liim.  Sonie  general  reflectious  of 
the  poet  close  the  third  day." — il. 
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D  U  A  N     III. 


"  'S  TAITNEACH  loam  focail  nam  foim," 
Thuirt  CuchuUiii,  an  sonn  deas, 
"  S-taitneach  sgeul  air  àni  a  dh'fhalbh, 
Caoin  mar  bhalbh-dhrùchd  madainn  shòimh 
5  Air  dosan  'us  tuim  nan  ruadhag, 
'N  uair  a  dh'  èireas  a'  ghrian  gu  mall 
Air  slios  sàmhach  uan  liath-bheann, 
Loch  gun  bhruaillein  fada  thall 
Caoin  'us  gorm  air  urlar  ghleann. 
10  A  CharuiU,  tog  a  rìs  do  ghuth, 
'Dh't^irich  le  aoibhneas  's  an  talla, 
'N  uair  blia  Fiomiglial  nam  ball-sgiath 
'Lasadh  mu  ghnìomh  a  shìnns're." 

"  'Fhionnghail,  'f  liir-còmhnuidh  's  a'  chòmlu'ag, 
15  Thuirt  Carull,  'bu  bhiune  fonn, 

"  'S  lìouor  do  chk\as  agus  dùbh-bhuill ; 
Fo  d'  fheirg  thuit  Loeldin  nan  hing, 
'N  uair  l)ha  d'  aiihaidli  cho  Ljm  ri  hìixìi'. 


"  Pleasant  are  the  words  of  the  song,"  said  CuthuUÌn  !  "  lovely 
the  tales  of  other  times  !  They  are  like  tlie  calm  dew  of  thc  inorn- 
ing  on  thc  hiU  of  roes,  whon  tlie  sun  is  faint  on  its  sidc,  and  the 
lake  is  settled  and  hhio  in  tho  vale.  ()  Carril,  rai.se  again  thy  voice  ! 
let  me  hear  thc  song  of  Selma,  whiuh  was  sung  in  my  halls  of  joy. 
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"  Pleasixg  to  me  are  the  words  of  songs," 
Said  Cuchullin,  hero  stately; 
"  Pleasing  the  tale  of  the  time  which  has  gone 
Soothiug  as  noiseless  dcw  of  morniug  mild, 
5  On  the  brake  aud  kuoll  of  roes, 
When  slowly  rises  the  sun 
Ou  the  silent  flauk  of  hoary  Bens — 
The  loch,  uurulHed,  far  away, 
Calm  aud  blue  on  the  floor  of  the  glens. 
10  Carul,  lift  again  thy  voice, 

Wliich  rose  with  joyauce  iu  the  hall, 
"WTien  Fiugal  of  the  spotted  shields 
Exulted  iu  the  prowess  of  his  sires." 

"  Fiugal,  who  iu  battle  hast  thy  houie," 
15  Said  Carul,  of  sweetest  voice, 

"  Many  are  thy  feats  and  deadly  strokes.^ 
Beneath  thiue  ire  fell  Lochlin  of  ships, 
Wheu  thy  face  was  smooth  as  a  maiden. 


when  Fingal,  king  of  sUelds,  -vras  tbere,  and  glo-sveJ  at  the  deeds  of 
his  fathers." 

"  Fingal !  thou  dweller  of  battle,"  said  Carril,  "  early  were  thy 
deuds  in  arms.  Lochlin  was  consumed  in  thy  ■wrath,  when  thy 
youth  strove  with  the  beauty  of  uiaids.     They  smiled  at  the  fair- 


CuchuUin 
praises  the 
song  of  Carul, 
and  requests 
him  to  sing  a 
tale  of  Finmil. 


Carul  tells 
of  Fingal's 
youthful  ex 
ploits. 
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a  The  Gaelic 
line  28  woiiUl 
be  much  im- 
proved  by  bc- 
ginning  it 
with  Bha, 
and  pointing 
the  preceding 
line  as  in 
Enfflish. 


ì>  Battle  re- 
called  the  fly- 
ing  warriors 
. — i.e.  the 
warrior.s, 
though  in 
flight,  re- 
turned  to  con- 
flict  under  the 
influence  of 
Snivan  and 
tlie  Croni-lcc. 


Cliunnaic  iad  aoliaidli  na  li-òigo, 
20  Bha  'n  gàirc  'n  tòs  mu  'u  laocli. 

Bha  'm  bàs  'n  a  làimh  anns  a'  chòmh-stri. 

A  neart  mar  thuil  Lòra  an  fhraoich  ; 

Mar  mhìle  sruth  bha  'ghaisgich  chiar, 

'An  carraid  nan  sgiath,  mu  'n  t-sonn, 
25  'N  uair  ghlac  iad  rìgh  Lochlin  nan  sliabli, 

'Us  thugadh  e  sios  d'  a  long. 

Dh'  at  àrdan  'n  a  chridhe  borb, 

'N  robh  bàs  dorcha  do  'n  òig-f  liear  " 

'N  anam  triath  'bu  choirbte  colg. 
30  Cha  d'fhuair  duine  buaidh  's  a'  chòmh-stri 

Air  Starno  aeh  Fiounglial  feiu. 

Shuidh  an  triath  'n  a  thalhi  thall, 

'An  tir  nan  Gall  a's  àirde  coill'. 

Ghabh  e  Snìobhan  liath  'u  a  dhàil, 
35  'Us  labhair  e  gu  mall  le  foiU  ; 

Snìobhan,  a  thogadh  am  fonn 

Aig  leac  Lòduinn  cròm  's  an  t-sliabh  ; 

'N  uair  chluinneadh  an  flmath-chlach  an  sonn, 

ThiIIeadh  còmhrag  ruaig  nan  triath.'' 

40       "  '  A  Shnlobhain,  a's  glaise  ciabh,' 
Thubhairt  Starno  nan  sgiath  donn, 
'  Siubhail  gu  Ardbheinn  naii  sliabh, 
Gu  Selma,  mu  'n  iadli  an  tonn ; 


ìjlooining  face  of  tlie  hero ;  but  death  was  in  his  hands.  He  was 
strong  as  the  waters  of  Lora.  IIis  fdllowers  were  the  roar  of  a 
tliousanil  streanis.  They  took  the  king  of  Loohlin  in  ■<Kav  ;  they 
restored  him  to  his  ships.  His  big  lieart  sweUed  with  pride  ;  tlie 
deatli  of  tlie  youth  was  dark  in  hi.s  soul.  For  none  ever,  Lut  Fin- 
gal,  had  overcome  the  strengtli  of  tlie  mighty  Slurno.     He  sat  in 
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They  saw  tlie  couutenance  of  youth  ; 
20  At  first  their  laugh  was  against  the  hero. 

In  the  battle  death  was  in  his  hand. 

His  strength  (was)  as  the  fiootl  of  heathy  Lora, 

As  thousand  rivers  were  his  dusky  Avarriors 

In  the  conflict  of  shiehls  around  the  hero. 
25  When  they  captured  the  king  of  Lochlin  of  hills, 

And  bore  him  down  to  his  ship, 

SweUed  fury  in  his  savage  heart ; 

The  youth  was  doonied  to  secret  death  " 

In  the  soul  of  the  chief  of  bhxckest  mood. 
30  None  had  ever  prevailed  in  battle 

Over  Starno,  save  Fingal  himself. 

The  chief  sat  in  his  distant  hall, 

In  the  land  of  Galls  of  loftiest  trees. 

He  summoned  to  him  grey-haired  Snivan, 
35  And  slowly  he  spoke  in  guile — 

Snivan,  who  sang  the  Lay 

At  Lodin's  Crom-lec  on  the  hill ;  - 

AVhen  the  stone  of  spectres  heard  the  sage, 

Battle  recalled  the  flying  warriors.'' 


DUAN  III. 


He  had  taken 
Starno  pri- 
soner,  and  re- 
leased  him, 
Starno  re- 
solves  on  his 
death,  and 
consults  Sni- 
vau,  a  sooth- 
sayer,  on  the 
subject. 


40       "  '  Snivan  of  hoariest  locks,' 
.   Said  Starno  of  dark-brown  shields, 
'  Hie  thee  to  Ardven  of  mountaius, 
To  Selma  round  which  winds  the  wave. 


Snivan  is  sent 
to  Selma  to 
otì'er  Agan- 
deoca,  Starno's 
daughter,  in 
marriage  to 
Fingal. 


the  hall  of  his  shells,  in  Loclilin's  -woody  land.  He  caUed  the  grey- 
haired  Snivan,  that  often  sang  round  the  circle  of  Loda  :  when  the 
stone  of  power  heard  his  voice,  and  hattle  tiu-ned  in  tlie  field  of  the 
vahant ! " 

"  Go,   grey-haired   Snivan,"   Stamo  said,   "  go  to   Ardven's  sea- 
surrouuded  rocks.     Tell  to  the  king  of  Selina — he  the  fairest  aniong 
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FIONNGHAL. 


Innis  do  Fliiounglial  an  rìgii, 

45  A's  glaine  measg  mìle  triatli, 

Dha  bheiream  nighean  a'  ghuth  bhinn  ; 
Oigh  a's  àillidli  'thog  m\n-uchd  riamh, 
Cho  geal  a'  ruighe  a  tha  cruinn, 
'S  an  cobhar  air  druim  a'  chuain. 

50  Caoin  anam  geig  a'  chìiil  duinn. 
Grad  thigeadh  an  rìgh  aii'  stuaidh ; 
Thigeadh  an  gaisgeach  nach  strìochd 
Gu  nighin  a's  dìomhaire  ceum.' 

"  Thàinig  Snìolìhau  "bu  gldas  ciabh. 
55  Chaidh  Fionnghal  air  triall  le  'sliluagii, 
Leum  anam,  a'  lasadh,  roi'  'n  triath, 
Gu  ainnir  nan  ciabh  o  thuath. 

"  '  Ceud  fàilte,'  thuirt  Starno  'bu  chiar, 
'  A  rìgh  mliòir  uau  sliabh,  ceud  fàilt'. 

60  'Ur  beatha-se,  'ghaisgich  mu  'n  triath, 
A  shìol  innis  nan  cruach  àrd. 
Tri  ììù,  's  an  talla  so  fèiu 
Gabhaibh  cuirm  'us  gieus  fo  'r  ceaun  ;" 
Tri  lài  measg  ciar-thorc  'us  feidh, 

05  'Am  faoghaid  'an  rt^idh  's  a'  ghh'auu. 
Chiinuidh  òigh  a's  àillidli  'ur  cliu, 
'S  i  'tunaidh  air  cliìd  an  t-shuiigh.' 

"  Bha  bàs  nam  fear  'n  a  anam  borb ; 


a  Make  froe 
with  feast  and 
song  ;  lit. 
take  Jeant  and 
soiii/  niìdrr 
yoi/r  haid. 


his  thousands — tell  him  I  give  him  my  daugliter,  the  loveliest  maid 
that  ever  heaved  a  hreast  of  snow.  ]Iev  arms  are  white  a-s  thu  foam 
of  my  waves.  Her  soul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let  liim  come  with 
his  Lravest  heroes  to  the  daugliter  of  the  secret  hall  ! "  Snivan 
canie  to  Sehna's  hall  :  fair-haired  Fingal  attended  his  steps.  His 
kindled  soul  flew  to  the  maid,  as  he  hounded  on  the  waves  of  the 
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Declare  to  Fingal  tlie  king, 
45  The  noblest  of  a  tliousand  chiefs, 

That  I  give  him  the  niaiden  of  sweet  voice  ; 

Loveliest  maid  that  ever  heaved  a  bosom  smooth. 

^Vhite  is  her  rounded  arm 

As  foam  on  the  ridge  of  ocean  ; 
50  Mild  (is)  the  soul  of  the  branch  of  lirown  hair. 

Let  the  monarch  cross  the  wave  with  speed, 

Let  the  unpelding  hero  come 

To  the  maiden  of  retiring  steps  I ' 

"  Came  Snivan  of  hoary  locks. 
55  Fingal  set  forth  with  his  band ; 

His  soul,  enraptured,  flew  before  the  chief 
To  the  wavy-haired  maid  of  the  north. 

"  'A  huudred  welcomes,'  said  the  swartliy  Starno; 

'  Hail  to  the  great  king  of  mountains, 
60  And  welcome  the  heroes  who  suiTouud  their  lord, 

Sous  of  the  i.sle  of  lofty  peaks. 

For  three  days  in  this  very  hall, 

Make  free  with  feast  and  song ; " 

Tliree  days,  amid  tawny  boars  and  deer, 
G5   (Bestow)  on  chase  through  field  and  fell. 

The  lovely  maid  shall  hear  your  praise, 

In  her  dwelling  a^ìart  from  the  people.' 

"  Death  to  the  men  was  in  his  savage  soul. 


Fiugal,  in 
great  joy,  sets 
sail  for  Loeh- 
lin,  attended 
by  a  chosen 
band  of  his 


They  are 
freely  wel- 
eomed  by 
Starno, 


who  orders 
them  to  pass 
the  first  three 
days  in  feast- 
ing,  and  the 
next  three  in 
hunting. 
Meantime  he 
had  prepared 
assassins  to 
cut  off  his 
guests.    These 
being,  how- 


north.  "  "Welcome,"  saiJ  the  dark-brown  Starno,  "  welcome,  king 
of  rocky  Jlorven  !  ■welcome  his  heroes  of  might,  sons  of  the  distant 
isle  !  Tliree  da^'s  within  my  halls  shall  ye  feast ;  three  davs  piu'sue 
my  boars ;  that  your  fame  may  reach  the  maid  who  dwells  in  the 
secret  haU." 

Starno  designed  their  death.    He  gave  the  feast  of  shells.    Fingal, 
VOL.  L  2  G 
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riOITNGHAL. 


DUAN  III. 


<»  The  minions 
of  death  ;  lit. 
the  rare  itf 
deallt. 


b  Of  froivning 
height ;  lit. 
ofhiijlteat 
frown. 


c  The  day 
with  westward 
moving  ray  ; 
lit.  the  day 
wilh  ehininij 
loìoard  the 
iceit. 


Thug  e  slig  'us  cuirm  luim  fleagli. 
70  Blia  fimharus  an  rìgh  mu  'cholf; : 

Chum  'eidcadh,  'us  ghhic  a  slileagh, 

Tliuit  eagal  air  simisirc  'ljhàis  ;  " 

Theich  iad  thall  o  rosg  au  lìgh. 

Dh'  uirich  guth  aoil)hneis  mu  "n  cuairt ; 
75  Bha  aighear  'g  a  luaidh  air  teud, 

Sheiun  bàird  aii-  còmh-stri  nam  buadh, 

'S  air  àrd-uchd  fo  luaidh  an  trèin. 

Thog  UUin,  fear-focail  an  rìgh, 

Guth  binn  o  Chòua  nam  fuaim, 
80  Mhol  e  nighean  Lochlin  nam  frìth 

'S  triath  Mhòrbheinn  a's  ah'de  gruaim.'' 

Chuala  nighean  Lochlin  an  ceòl ; 

Dli'fhàg  i  'taUa  dioinhair  thall  ; 

Thàinig  'n  a  h-àiUe  do  'n  còir, 
85  Mar  ghealach  òg  o  neoil  air  sàih 

Bha  sgèimh  mar  sholus  'g  a  h-èideadh  ; 

Bha  'ceuman  mar  cheòl  nan  dàn. 

Chunnaic  i  'n  rìgh,  'n  òigh  'bu  bheusacli ; 

Dh'  èirich  osua  a  clèibh  gu  mall ; 
90  Bha  'gorm-shhil  ag  iadhadh  os  ìosal 

Mu  thriath  Mhòrbheinn  nan  liath  chàrn. 

"  An  treas  \ì\.  lc  dearrsa  gu  h-iar ' 
A'  boillsgeadh  air  sliabli  nan  torc, 


who  doubted  the  foe,  kept  on  liis  arms  of  steel.  The  sons  of  death 
were  afraid  :  they  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  king.  Tho  voice  of 
sprightly  mirth  arose.  Tho  tremhling  liarps  of  joy  ■were  stnmg. 
liards  sung  the  battlo  of  heroes  :  they  sung  the  heaviug  hreast  of 
love.  Ullin,  Fingal's  hard,  was  there  :  tlie  sweet  voice  of  resound- 
ing  Cona.  lio  praised  tho  daughter  of  Lochliu,  and  Ijlorven's  high- 
descended  cliief.     Tlic  daughtcr  of  Locldin  ov(^rheard ;   sho   left 
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He  gave  tlie  shell  aud  plenteous  feast. 
70  Tlie  king  misdoubted  his  mood. 

He  kept  his  mail,  and  grasped  his  spear  ; 

Fear  fell  on  the  minions  of  death " — 

They  fled  afar  from  the  eye  of  the  kiug. 

Rose  voice  of  gladness  all  around  ; 
75  Joyance  sounded  from  the  striugs  ; 

The  bards  saug  of  victorious  war, 

And  the  high-bosom  beloved  of  the  hero. 

Eaised  UlUn,  spokesman  to  the  kiug, 

A  tuneful  voice  ù'om  echoiug  Cona. 
80  He  praised  the  daughter  of  Lochliu  of  woods, 

Aud  the  king  of  great  Bens  of  frowning  height.'' 

The  daughter  of  Lochlin  heard  the  music  ; 

She  came  forth  from  her  retù'ed  abode, 

(And)  in  her  loveliness  drew  near  them, 
85  Like  a  new  moon  from  clouds  ou  sea. 

Beauty  eurobed  her  as  light ; 

Her  stejjs  were  as  the  music  of  songs. 

The  modest  maid  beheld  the  king ; 

Slowly  rose  the  sigh  of  her  breast ; 
90  Her  bhie  eye  in  secret  turned 

To  the  kiug  of  great  hills  of  hoary  cairus. 

"  When  the  thirdday,  with  westward-moving  ray," 
Shone  on  the  mouutain  of  boars, 

the  hall  of  lier  secret  sigh  !  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the 
moon.  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loveliness  was  arouud  her  as 
light.  Her  steps  -were  the  music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and 
loved  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  hlue  eye 
rolled  on  him  in  secret :  she  blessed  the  chief  of  resounding 
ìlorveu. 

The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  slionc  bright  on  the  wood  of 


ever,  on  their 
guard,  were 
not  attacked. 


Tlie  feast  i 
held. 


Description 
of  Agandecca. 


Ou  the  third 
day  they  wi 
forth  to  the 
hunt. 


nt 
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FIONNGHAL. 


a  Fingal  .  . 
of  wounds — 
i.e.  ivound- 
di'alinfc. 


Gbliiai.s  Starno  nam  mala  ciai", 
9.5  'Us  Fionnghal  nan  sgiath  's  nan  lot.' 
Leth  soillse  chaith  iacl  's  an  t-seilg ; 
Bha  sleao-h  Sliehna  nioht'  'am  fuiL 


"  Thàinig  nighean  Starno  nacli  mairg, 

A  gorm-shìiil  fo  dheoir  'an  tuil. 
100  Thàinig  òigh'  le  guth  'bu  tli'ith, 

Gu  laoch  'bu  shàr,  rlgh  Mhòrbheinn. 

'  'Fhionngliail  o  shìnnsir  nan  triath, 

Na  cuir  earbsa  'n  àrdan  Starno. 

Tha  'ghaisgich  ceilte  's  an  t-sliabh, 
105  'S  a'  choille  chiar  fo  armaibh ; 

Seachain  coill'  a'  bhàis,  a  rìgh, 

A  threun-fhir  o  innis  nan  ràmh. 

Thoir  cuimhne  air  Làmh-gheal  nan  sonn  ; 

Cum  a  h-athair  o  òigh  an  uchd  bhàin, 
110  'Rìgh  ]\Ihòrbheinn  mu-n  iadh  an  tonn.' 

"  Gun  bhruaillein  ghluais  an  t-òig-fhear  suas, 
A  ghaisgich  'n  an  cruaidh  ri  'thaobh. 
Thuit  hichd  a'  l)hàis  fo  'làimh  gu  luath, 
Cihaii-  Gorm-mheall  mu  'n  cuairt  le  'fraoch. 

115       "  Fa  chomhair  an  talla'n  robh  fleagh, 
Cliruinnich  o'n  t-seilg  an  sluagh  ; 


Loars.  Foi'th  moved  tlie  dark-browcd  Starno,  and  Fingal,  king  of 
shields.  llalf  tlic  day  they  spcnt  in  the  chasc  ;  tlie  spear  of  Selnia 
■was  rcd  in  blood.  It  was  thcn  tho  daughtcr  of  Starno,  with  blue 
eyes  rolling  in  tears  ;  it  was  then  she  came  with  her  voice  of  love, 
and  spoke  to  the  king  of  Morven  :  "  Fingal,  liigh-descended  chief, 
trust  not  Starno's  heart  of  pride.     AVithin  tliat  wood  he  has  placed 
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Forth  went  Starno  of  gloomy  brow, 
95  And  Fingal  of  shields  aud  of  wounds." 
Oue  half  the  day  they  speut  in  chase  ; 
Selma's  spear  was  bathed  iu  blood. 

"  Came  the  goodly  daughter  of  Starno,  ^ 

Her  blue  eye  in  flood  of  tears — 
100  Came  the  maid  with  soft  warm  voice 

To  the  hero  true,  kiug  of  gxeat  Bens  ; 

'  Fingal,  of  priuces  desceuded, 

Trust  not  Starno's  haughty  pride  ; 

His  warriors  are  hiddeu  iu  the  hill — 
105  lu  the  shady  wood  all  armed. 

Shuu  the  wood  of  death,  0  kiug  ! 

Thou  strong  one  from  the  isle  of  oars. 

Remember  the  White-hand  (beloved)  of  heroes 

Shield  from  her  father  the  fair-bosomed  maid, 
110  King  of  sreat  hills  beoirt  with  waves.' 


Agandecca 
warns  Fingal 
agaiust  an 
anibush  laid 
for  him  in  the 
wootL 


"  Without  dismay  the  youth  went  forth, 
His  warriors  iu  their  steel  beside  him. 
The  men  of  death  fell  speeddy  beneath  his  haud  : 
Re-echoed  heathv  Gormal  all  around. 


He  goes  for- 
ward,  and 
cuts  down  the 


115       "  Before  the  house  wherein  the  feast  was  (sprcad) 
Gathered  the  people  from  the  himt. 


his  chiefs.  Beware  of  the  -wood  of  death.  But  remember,  son  of 
the  isle,  remember  Agandeccit  :  save  me  from  the  wTatli  of  my  father, 
king  of  the  ■vriudy  Mon-en  !  " 

The  youth,  with  imconcem,  went  on,  his  heroes  by  his  side. 
The  sons  of  death  fell  by  his  hand,  and  Gormal  echoed  aroimd  ! 
Before  tho  halls  of  Starno  the  sons  of  the  chase  convened.     The 
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FIONNGHAL. 


o  The  life- 
lilood  ;  lit. 
tìie  tnte  blood. 


b  A  heavy  sijjh 
(ra.s<;)  l'roui  her 
white  bosom  ; 
lit.  ìwr  whlte 
bosoin  uìutpr 
a  hcavtj'shjh. 


Thàinig  borb-Stam'  le  'slileagh, 
'Dhubh-mhala  mar  nial  air  stuaidh, 
'S  a  shhil  mar  ruadli-tliein'  oidhche. 
120  '  Thig-sa,'  thuirt  Starno  na  strì, 

'  'Agliaidh  shneachda  a's  mìne  ghjir. 
Clux  roljh  do  chòmhradh  faoiu  do  'n  rìgh ; 
Air  a  làimh  tha  fiòr-fhuil  an  t-shiaigh.'" 

"  Tliàinig  h'  'dearg-.shìiil  fo  dlieoir, 
125  A  ciabh  'lju  chòrr  a'  sgaoileadli  àrd, 

A  broilleach  bàu  fo  osuaidh  mhòir '' — 

C'O  geal  ri  cobhar  sruth  nan  càrn. 

Bhuail  Staruo  a  chruaidh  'n  a  taobh  ; 

Dli'aom  i  mar  chuitheamh  air  an  t-sliabh 
130  'N  àm  tuiteam  o  Liath-lic  an  fliraoich, 

'S  fuaim  a'  gluasad  o  'n  aonach  cliiar, 

'N  uair  is  sàmhach  a'  choill'  's  an  t-àrd, 

'Us  mac-taUa  'snànih  's  a'  ghleann. 

Thug  Fionnghal  sùil  air  a  shluagh, 
135  'Us  dh'eirieh  a  shhiagh  fo  airm. 

Bha  'n  còmhrag  mar  charraid  uiui  stuadli. 

Chaidli  Loclihn  fo  ruaig  's  an  stoirm. 

Thog  e  òigli  'bu  ghhaise  snuagh, 

Ainnir  f  harasd  'lju  mhìn  gnè. 
140  Chuir  a  luiugeas  ri  iomairt  a'  chuain  ; 

Fo  Ardbheinn  tha  'h-uaigh  's  an  rcidh ; 

Tlia  stuadh  mu  'ti^h  caol  gun  hnis. 


king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds.  His  eyes  like  meteors  of  aight. 
"  Bring  hither,"  he  said,  "  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Mor\'en  ! 
His  hand  is  stained  with  the  hlood  of  my  peoj^k; ;  her  words  havo 
not  been  in  vain  !  "  Slie  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  Sho 
camo  with  loosely-flowing  locks.  Her  whito  breast  hcaved  with 
brokcn  sighs,  like  tho  foam  of  the  streamy  Lubar.     Starno  pierccd 
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Fierce  Stariio  came  witli  liis  sjjear ; 
His  black  brow  like  cloud  ou  wave  ; 
And  his  eye  like  lurid  fire  of  uight. 
120  '  Come  thou,'  said  strife-loving  Starno, 
'  Agandecca  of  smoothest  speech. 
Not  fruitless  was  thy  convcrse  to  the  king ; 
On  his  hand  is  the  life-blood  of  my  people.' " 

"  She  came  with  red  and  weeping  eye, 
125  Her  flowing  locks  dispread  on  high. 

A  heavy  sigli  (rose)  from  her  whitc  bosom '' — 

White  as  foam  on  torrcnt  of  the  cairns. 

Starno  struck  his  steel  into  her  sidc  ; 

She  yielded  like  snow-wreath  on  the  mountain, 
130  As  it  slides  off  Lia-lic  of  heath  : 

The  sound  spreads  around  from  the  dusky  hiU, 

When  heights  and  wood  are  silent, 

And  echo  floats  adown  the  glen. 

On  his  people  Fingal  turned  his  eye, 
135  And  his  people  rose  in  their  arms. 

The  combat  was  as  warring  of  the  waves — 

Lochlin  was  routed  in  the  storm. 

(Fingal)  raised  the  maid  of  palest  hue^ — 

The  gentle  maid  of  temper  mild. 
140  (He)  set  his  ships  to  coml)at  with  the  sea. 

On  the  plain  'neath  Ardven  is  her  grave  ; 

The  waves  surrouud  her  narrow  darksome  house. 


her  side  ivitli  steel.  She  fell  like  a  wieath  of  snow  which  slides 
from  the  rocks  of  Eonan,  when  the  woods  are  stiU,  and  eclio  deepens 
in  the  vale  !  Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs,  his  vaUant  chiefs 
took  arms.  The  gloom  of  hattle  roared ;  Lochlin  fled  or  died.  Pale 
in  his  hounding  ship  he  closed  the  maid  of  the  softest  soul.  Her 
tomb  ascends  on  Ardven  ;  the  sea  roars  round  her  narrow  dwelling. 


DUAN  11 1. 

Starno,  en- 
raged  at  the 
result,  calls 
Agandecca, 
and,  reproach- 
ing  her  for 
her  counsel 
to  Fingal, 
plunges  his 
sword  into  her 
side. 


Fingal  attacks 
and  defeats 
him  and  his 
people. 


carries  thc 
body  of  Agan- 
decca  with 
him,  and  bur- 
ies  her  at 
thc  foot  of 
Ardven. 
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FIONNGHAL, 


"  Of  swoetest 
voice  ;  lit. 
o/sweetesl 
mouth. 


b  Sit  on  the 
mist  with  full 
control ;  lit. 
eit  on  the  miat 
to  its  hach —  ^ 
i.e.  sitover 
the  whole  of 
it ;  have  en- 
tire  coutrol 
of  it. 


"  Ceud  fàilt  air  d'  aiiam,  a  gheug," 

Thuirt  CuchuUiu  'bu  treuu  làmh. 
145  "  Ceud  fàilt  air  bàrd,  a's  binue  beul," 

'S  air  gaisgeach  mu-ii  d'cirich  dàn. 

Bu  làidir  'u  a  òige  'n  rìgli, 

Is  neartmhor  'u  a  aois  a  hmn. 

Tuitidh  Loehliu  fo  'chruadal  a  ris, 
150  Ard  chcauuard  uam  frìth  's  uau  gleann. 

Feuch  do  ghuìiis  o  ncoil  ag  èii'igh, 

A  gheahxch,  a  shoillseadh  a  shiuil. 

Ma  tha  taibhs'  a's  neartmhor  's  ua  speuraibh 

'N  a  shuidh  air  ceathach  gu  'chìd,'' 
155  Tionndaidh  a  luingeas  o  charragh, 

'Fhir  a  tha  'marcachd  uan  sìau." 

So  thuù't  Cuchullin  nam  buadh 
Aig  fuaim  sruth  uaibhreach  naui  lieauu. 
Thàiuig  Cahuar  a  lotadh  's  an  ruaig, 
160  Mac  Mhathais,  gun  tuar  o'  u  ghleanu. 
Thàinig  e  'n  a  f huil  o  'n  bhlàr ; 
Dh'aom  gaisgeach  'bu  shàr  air  crann. 
Bu  lag  o  'n  chòmhrag  a  làmh, 
Bha  spiounadli  'u  a  anam  's  au  àm. 


1G5       "  Do  bheath',  a  mhic  Mhathais,"  thuirt  Conall, 
"  Do  bheatha  eu  d'  chàirdean,  a  thriath, 


"  Blessed  be  her  soul,"  said  Cutliullin  ;  "  blessed  be  the  niouth  of 
the  song  !  Strong  was  the  youth  of  Fingal ;  strong  is  his  arm  of 
age.  Lochlin  shall  fall  again  before  the  king  of  echoing  Morven. 
Show  thy  face  from  a  cloud,  0  moon  !  liglit  his  whito  sails  on  tlio 
wave :  and  if  any  strong  sj)irit  of  lieavcn  sits  on  tliat  low-hung 
cloud  ;  turn  his  dark  ships  from  tho  rock,  tliou  ridor  of  the  storm  !  " 
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"  A  hundred  welcomes  to  thy  soul,  0  brauch  ! " 

Said  CuchuUin  of  mightful  arm  ; 
145  "  A  hundredwelcomes  to  the  bard  of  sweetest  voice," 

And  to  the  brave  round  Avhom  the  song  arose. 

Strong  in  his  youth  was  the  king, 

And  his  sword  is  mighty  in  his  age  ; 

Again  shall  Lochliu  fall  beneath  his  prowess — 
150  High  chief  of  forests  and  of  glens. 

Show  thy  face  from  clouds  emerging, 

0  moon !  to  give  bght  to  his  sails. 

If  any  mighty  spirit  in  the  skies 

Sit  ou  the  mist  with  full  control,'' 
155  Turn  his  vessels  from  the  rocks, 

Thou  who  ridest  on  the  storms  ! " 

So  spoke  the  great  CuchuUin, 
By  the  sound  of  thc  proud  torrent  of  the  mountains. 
Came  Calmar,  wounded  in  the  fight — 
160  Son  of  Mathas,  pallid  from  the  glen. 
He  came  in  his  blood  from  the  battle ; 
Leaned  the  true  hero  on  his  spear ; 
Feelìle,  from  tlie  combat,  his  hand — • 
Still  there  was  streugth  in  liis  souL 

165       "  Welcome,  son  of  Matlias,"  said  Connal — 
"  Welcome  to  thy  friends,  0  chief ! 


Such  -were  the  words  of  Cutliiillin  at  the  sound  of  tho  mountain 
stream  ;  when  Calmar  ascended  the  hill,  the  wounded  son  of  Matha. 
From  the  field  he  came  in  his  hlood.  He  leaned  on  his  hending 
spear.  Feehle  is  the  arm  of  hattle  !  hut  strong  the  soid  of  the  hero  ! 
"  Welcome  !  0  son  of  Matha,"  said  Connal,  "welcome  art  thou  to 
thy  frionds !     Why  bursts  that  hroken  sigh  from  the  hreast  of  liim 
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C'uclmllin 
wishes  jieace 
to  the  soul  of 
Agandecca, 
thanks  Carul, 
praises  Fingal, 


and  prays  the 
spirit  of  the 
storm  to 
guard  his 
ships  from 
the  rocks. 


Meantime 
Calmar  aj)- 
proaches, 
sorely  wound- 
ed  from  tliu 
battle. 


Connal,  who 
was  with 
Cuchulliii, 
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C'  lùm'  a  bhris  an  osna  o  d'  bliroiUeacli, 
'Fhir  anns  nach  rolih  caoal  riamh." 


«  Of  my  line  ; 
lit.  ofmy 
tribe. 


''  Cha  robh,  a  Clionaill,  's  clia  bhl, 
170  'Thriath-chòmhrag  a's  gdire  cruaidh, 

Tha  sòlas  air  m'  auam  's  an  strì, 

'S  binn  leam  fuaim  còmh-stri  an  t-sluaigh. 

Tha  mise  de  shliochd  nam  beum  ; 

Cha  robli  eagal  nan  ceud  air  mo  shinns're. 
175  B'  e  Cormar  an  ceud-fhear  de  m'  threibh  ; ' 

Bha  'aoibhneas  'an  stòirm  nan  stuadh  ; 

Bha  'dliubh-eathar  luathmhor,  seaug, 

Air  sgeith  gaoithe,  'n  astar  a'  chuain. 

Chuir  tannas  bruaillein  's  an  oidhch' ; 
180  Dh'at  muir  gun  soiUs',  bha  carragh  'fuaim  : 

Bha  'ghaoth  'cur  nial,  agus  bhoillsg 

Tein-òidhche  air  aghaidh  nan  stuadh. 

Ghabh  eagal  'us  thill  e  gu  tràigh. 

Bu  nàr  leis  gun  d'  ghabh  e  fiamh  : 
185  Bhuail  e  gu  aigein  gun  tàmh 

Dh'iarraidh  fuath-thannais  nan  nial, 

Tri  òig-fhir  'riaghl'  eathar  air  tonn. 

Bha  'chlaidheamh,  's  e  lom,  'n  a  h\imh. 

'N  dubh-cheathach  air  àros  uan  long, 
190  Dh'iarr  ceannard  nan  soun  le  'hinu  : 

Le  'hmn  a  dh'iarr  an  dùbhra, 


who  never  feared  before  1  Aiid  jiovcr,  ('(ninal,  wil)  he  fear,  chief 
of  thc  pointed  steel  !  My  soiil  l)rij,'htens  in  dan<;i;r ;  iu  the  noise  of 
arms.     I  atn  of  the  race  of  battle.     My  fatliers  never  feared." 

"  Cormar  was  tlie  first  of  my  race.  He  sported  tlirough  tlic 
storms  of  waves.  His  black  skiffbounded  on  ocean  ;  lie  travelled  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.     A  spirit  once  embroiled  the  night.     Seas 
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Wherefore  broke  the  sigh  from  thy  breast, 
Thou  who  never  wert  afraid  ì " 

"  Connal,  I  never  (feared),  and  uever  will, 
170  Thou  battle-ruler  of  sharpest  blade ; 

There  is  joy  on  my  soul  in  the  conflict ; 

The  battle-din  of  hosts  is  melody  to  me. 

I  am  of  the  race  of  cleaving  strokes  ; 

Hundreds  did  not  daunt  my  sires. 
175  Cormar  was  the  first  mau  of  my  liue  ;  " 

His  joy  was  iu  the  storm  of  waves ; 

His  dark  skiif  was  swift  and  light 

On  wing  of  wind  to  traverse  ocean. 

A  spectre  raised  a  storm  at  night ; 
180  Swelled  the  dark  sea,  resoundcd  rocks  ; 

Clouds  were  driven  by  the  wind ;  and  glared 

The  night-fire  on  the  face  of  the  waves  ; 

(He)  feared,  and  he  put  back  to  shore. 

He  was  ashamed  that  he  had  feared. 
185  Straightway  struck  he  for  the  deep, 

To  seek  the  spectre-spirit  of  the  clouds. 

O'er  waves  the  skifi"  was  guided  by  three  youths  : 

His  sword,  unsheathed,  was  in  his  hand ; 

The  sable  fog  on  the  home  of  ships 
190  The  chief  of  heroes  searched  with  his  brand — 

With  his  brand  he  searched  the  darkness. 
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welcomeshini, 
and  asks  why 
he  who  never 
was  afraitl  is 
now  so  sad. 
He  answers 
that  he  uever 
knew  fear  ; 
that  he  was 
of  a  fearless 
race ;  and  tells 
how  his  an- 
cestor  Cormar, 
a  seaman, 
defeated  a 
spirit  which 
had  raised  a 
storm  against 
him. 


swell  and  rocks  resound.  Winds  drive  along  tho  clouds.  Tlie 
liglitning  flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  eame  to  land  ;  tlien 
blushed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  rushed  again  among  the  waves 
to  find  the  son  of  the  wind.  Three  youths  guide  the  bounding 
bark ;  he  stood  with  sword  unsheathed.  When  the  low-hung 
vapour  passed  he  took  it  by  the  curling  liead.     He  searched  its 
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'S  c  'cllùtliadli  ri  'u  tanuas  gu  'cheanu. 
Dli'f  hàg  sàmlihi  a'  ghaoth  's  an  speur ; 
Dh'èirich  reultan  's  s:ealach  chaoin. 


"■  Cnliimr  is 
brotlicr  to  tlie 
brave  ;  lit. 
M  according 
to  the  bravc 
— is  like  tlieui. 


195       "  Cho  clàna  ri  m'  shìnns're  mi  fèin ; 

Tha  Calmar  a  rèir  nan  sonn." 

Teichiclh  cunuart  a  chaoiclli  o  Laun  ; 

'S  aun  cIhoil)hs  'tha  clìin  a  bhios  buaidh. 

Sibhso,  'shiol  Eirinu  ua  feile, 
200  Fàgaibh  Ldua,  's  fuileach  fraoch, 

Tionail  na  mhaireas  ri  'cheile 

Gu  rìgh  nam  beum,  àrcl-thriath  uau  laoch. 

Chualas  triall  Lochliu  fo  airm  ; 

Gabhams'  an  còmhrag  'am  làimh  ; 
205  Bi  'clh  m'  f  hocal  cho  àrcl  ri  stoirm ; 

Bi  'dh  am  barail  gur  mìle  'tli'  aun. 

'Mhic  Sheuma,  cuir  cuimhn'  orm  fèin ; 

Cuir  cuimhn'  air  Calmar  gun  deò ; 

'N  uair  bhuadhaicheas  Fionughal  's  a'  l)heiun, 
210  Cum  mo  chuimlme  le  cloich  o  cheò ; 

Cluinnidh  gach  lìuu  'am  clhèigh 

Air  Calmar,  e  fèin,  's  a  chliu. 

Bi  'dh  a  mhàthair  'an  astar  an  f  hèidh, 

Fo  aoibhneas  a'  coimhead  air  'ìiir." 


215       "  'Mhic  Mhatliais,"  do  fhreagair  an  triath, 


dark  womb  with  liis  steel.  The  suii  of  tho  ■winJ  forsook  the  air. 
Tho  moon  and  stars  rcturned  I  Such  was  the  boldness  of  my  race. 
Calmar  is  likc  his  fathers.  Danger  flics  from  tlie  liftcd  sword. 
Thcy  best  succeed  who  dare ! 

"  But  now,  ye  sons  of  green  lùin,  retiro  frnm  Lona's  bloody 
lieath.  CoUect  thc  sad  remnant  of  our  friends,  and  join  the  sword 
of  Fingal.     I  heard  thc  souud  of  Lochlin's  advancing  arms  !     Cal- 
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Nearing  the  spectre's  very  head. 
The  spectre  left  both  wind  and  sky  ; 
Eose  the  stars  and  moon  sei-ene. 

195       "  As  dauntless  as  my  ancestors  am  I  ; 

Calmar  is  brother  to  the  brave." 

Danger  ever  flees  before  the  sword, 

Such  as  are  bold  win  victory. 

Ye  sons  of  hospitable  Erin, 
200  Abandon  Lena  of  the  blood-stained  heath  ; 

Draw  ye  the  remnant  together 

Around  the  king  of  cleaving  strokes,  high  chief  of 

Lochlin's  armed  advance  is  heard  ;  [heroes. 

The  battle  I  will  take  in  hand ; 
205  Loud  as  a  storm  shall  be  my  shout ; 

They  will  think  tliat  a  tliousand  are  here. 

Semo's  sou,  remembrance  place  on  me  ; 

Remembrance  pLace  on  Calmar  dead. 

When  Fingal  conquers  on  the  hiU, 
210  Let  a  stone  preserve  my  memory  from  mist, 

(That)  every  succeeding  age 

May  hear  of  Cahnar- — (of )  himself  aud  liis  renown  ; 

His  mother,  standing  in  the  pass  of  deer, 

Will  rejoice  as  she  looks  on  his  dust." 

215       "  Son  of  Mathas,"  answered  the  prince, 


He  WT^es 
Cuilmllin  to 
withdriiw  liis 
forces  froni 
the  battle- 
field  of  Lena. 
He  says  that 
Swaran's  amiy 
is  advancing, 
proposes  that 
Iie  alone 
should  remain 
to  ehcck  them, 
and  prays 
CuchuUin  to 
preserve  his 
niemory  after 
deatli. 


mar  wiU  remaiii  and  figlit.  My  voice  shall  be  sucli,  niy  friends,  as 
if  thousands  were  beliind  me.  But,  son  of  Semo,  reniemher  me  ; 
rememher  Calmar's  lifeless  corse.  When  Fingnl  shall  have  wasted 
the  field,  place  me  hy  some  stone  of  remembrancc,  that  future  times 
may  hear  niy  fanie  ;  that  the  mother  of  C'almar  may  rejoice  in  my 
renown." 

"  No,  son  of  Matha,"  saiJ   Cutliullin,  "  I  Avill  never  leave  thee 
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0  Of  valour 
proved  ;  Ut. 
ofold  brùllcn, 
or,  o/ old 
armx.    A  fre- 
quent  exprcs- 
sion  for  well- 
tried  bravery. 


"  Cha  do  threig  mi  thu  riamli,  's  cha  treig 
Tha  m'  aoibhneas  'au  cuuuart  uau  sgiath  ; 
Cha  cleachaidh  fo  ruaig  's  cha  teid. 
A  Chonaill,  's  a  Charuill  araon 

220  0  'n  aimsir  a  dh'aom  0  shcan, 

Thugaibhs'  ar  càirdean  tro'  'n  fhraoch, 
Gaisgich  Eù'inn  nan  colg  seau." 
'N  uair  a  dh'ìsl  'eas  farum  a'  cliòmhraig, 
Gheibh  sibh  's  a'  chòmhnard  gun  deò, 

225  Dà  churaidli  'chaidh  sìos  air  chòmhhith 
Meai5fj  mhìlteau  'au  còmh  -stri  nan  slòjTh. 
'Mhic  Fhithil  nan  oeum  àrd, 
Gabh  Lèna  gu  gàir  a'  chuaiu  ; 
Thigeadh  rìgh  Mhòrbheinn  guu  tàmh, 

230  Thigeadh  an  triath  nall  gu  luatli, 

o  o  ' 

]\Iar  a'  ghrian  'an  deireadli  nan  stòii-m, 
Le  solus  as-ùr  do  'u  t-sluaoh." 


Ghlas  madainn  air  Cromla  an  fhraoich  ; 
Ghluais  sìol  nan  loug  o  thonu  gu  tòrr. 

235  Sheas  Calniar  an  aghaidh  uau  Laoch ; 
'An  àrdan  faoin  bha  'anam  mòr, 
Bu  ghlas  'n  a  thuar  'bha  triatli  nam  beum  ; 
Dh'aom  air  sleagh  'athar  's  e  fann, 
Sleagh  'athar  0  Làra  nan  treun, 

240  'Thug  e  fèin  gu  rèidli  uan  lann, 


here.  My  joy  is  in  iinequal  figlit :  my  soul  increases  in  danger. 
Connal  and  CaiTÌl  of  otlier  tinics  carry  off  tlie  sad  sons  of  Erin. 
Wlion  tlie  battle  is  over,  searcli  for  us  in  this  narrow  way.  For 
near  tliis  rock  we  sliall  fall,  in  tlui  streani  of  the  battle  of  thousands ! 
0  Fithil's  son,  with  flying  sjieed  ru.sh  over  the  heath  of  Lena. 
Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is  fallen.     Bid  tlie  king  of  Morven  conie. 
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"  I  never  left  thee,  aud  wiU  never  leave ; 

My  joy  is  iu  the  peril  of  the  shiekls. 

I  never  fled ;  I  will  never  flee. 

Connal  and  Carul,  do  ye  both, 
220  Who  are  from  time  that  is  gone  of  old, 

Lead  on  our  frieuds  across  the  heath, 

Erin's  warriors  of  A'alour  proved." 

When  the  uoise  of  the  couflict  dies  dowu 

Ye  shall  fiud  on  the  plain,  in  death, 
225  Two  champions  who,  side  by  side,  went  down 

Against  thousands  in  the  war  of  hosts. 

Fihil's  son  of  steps  high-boundiug, 

Speed  over  Leua  to  the  souuding  sea ; 

Let  Morv^en's  kiug  come  on  without  delay  ; 
230  Let  the  priuce  come  onward  in  liaste, 

Like  the  sun  at  the  close  of  storms, 

Briuging  light  to  men  anew." 
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Cuchullin 
replies  that 
he  will  never 
forsake  him  ; 
orders  Coiiual 
and  Carul 
to  withdraw 
tlie  remnant 
of  the  anny 
to  the  hill  ; 
and  remains 
with  Calmar 
to  resist  the 
advance  of 
Swaran. 


He  sends  ofT 
Fihil  to  the 
shore  to  hasten 
riugal's  ar- 
rival. 


Moruiug  greyed  ou  Cromla  of  heather  ; 

The  race  of  ships  advanced  from  wave  to  hill 
235  Calmar  stood  agaiust  the  warriors. 

In  valour  vain  his  soul  was  strong. 

Pallid  in  hue  the  hero  of  fell  strokes ; 

Faiut  he  leaned  ou  his  father's  spear — 

His  father  s  spear  from  Lora  of  the  brave, 
240  Which  he  had  carried  to  the  field  of  brands 


Calmar  leaned 
for  a  time  on 
his  spear, 


O  let  ViÌTii  come  like  the  sun  in  a  storm,  to  lighten,  to  restore  the 
isle  !  " 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromla.  The  sons  of  the  sea  ascend.  Calmar 
stood  forth  to  meet  them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  soul.  But 
pale  was  the  face  of  the  chief.  He  leaned  on  his  fatlier's  spear  : 
that  spear  which  hc  hrought  from  Lara,  livhen  the  soul  of  his  mother 
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'jSI  uair  l)lia  anam  a  niliìitliar  fo  clicò, 
Anatn  Alcletha  'n  a  li-aouar, 
'S  i  'g  aomadh  fo  bhròu  n  a  h-oidhche. 
Ghlac  an  t-sleagh,  ach  thuit  e  thall, 

245  Mar  chraoibh  a'  strìochdadh  air  sliabli. 
Sheas  Cuchullin  'n  a  aonar  's  a'  bhlàr, 
Mar  chreig  'an  gaineamh  sheas  an  triath, 
Creag  air  an  taomadh  an  cuan 
Neart  nan  stuadh  gu  fuar  ri  'taobli ; 

250  Bhi  cobhar  bàn  mu  'muineal  shuas, 

Na  cìimi  a'  fuaim  air  cruaich  an  f  hraoich. 
0  'n  cheathach  ghlas  air  toirm  nan  stuadh, 
Chunnas  luingeas  nau  seòl  bàn, 
Luingeas  Fliiouughail  nan  sàr-thriath, 

255  Àrd  mar  choiUe  chiar  an  croinn 

'Geilleadh  mu  seach  air  dniim  a'  chuain. 


"  His  spcar 
l>ohinJ  liim  on 
the  hi-iith  ; 
lit.  by  hlè  s'ule 
and  after  him 
on  the  heath. 


Chunnaic  Suaran  o  leac  nan  os, 
'Us  thiU  c  0  ruaig  na  h-Eii'inn. 
]\Iar  thaomas  an  cuan  o  thràigh 
2G0  ]\Iu  cheud  iunis  gàireach  nan  torc ; 
Cho  beucach,  dùbhlaidh,  leathanu,  mòr 
Ghluais  lioclilin  fa  chòir  au  rìgh. 

C'ròm  'us  deurach,  brònach,  mall, 
A  shleagh  's  an  fhraoch  ri  'thaobh  's  'u  a  dhdio;h ,' 


was  sad  ;  the  soul  of  tlie  lonely  Alcletha  waning  in  the  sorrow  of 
years.  But  slowly  now  the  liero  falls  liko  a  trce  on  the  jilain. 
Dark  CuthuUin  stands  alone  liko  a  rock  in  a  sandy  vale.  The  sca 
comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  it.s  liardened  sides.  Its  liead  is 
covered  with  foani ;  the  hills  are  echoing  around. 

Now  from  the  grey  mist  of  the  ocean,  the  wlùtc-sailed  ships  of 
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When  tlie  soul  of  liis  motlier  was  sad — 
The  soul  of  Alcletha — lonely, 
As  she  bowecl  iinder  sorrow  of  night. 
Grasped  (he)  the  spear,  but  (he)  fell  anon, 

245  Like  a  tree  which  yields  on  the  hill. 
Alone  Cuchullin  stood  in  battle  ; 
Like  rock  amid  sands  the  hero  stood — 
Rock  on  whieh  the  ocean  dashes 
The  force  of  billows  cokl  against  its  side  ; 

250  "N^Tiite  spray  is  high  around  its  throat, 
And  cairns  resound  on  the  heathery  steep. 
lu  gi-cyish  mist,  amid  roar  of  waves, 
Seen  were  the  galleys  of  white  sails — 
Galleys  of  Fingal  (leader)  of  heroes  true  ; 

255  High  like  dusky  woods  their  masts, 
Bendiug  by  turns  on  the  ridge  of  ocean. 

Swaran  saw  them  from  the  crag  of  deer, 
And  he  turued  froni  pursuit  of  Erin. 
As  pours  the  ocean  from  the  shore, 
2G0  Around  the  hundred  echoing  isles  of  Turc  ; 
So  loud,  defiant,  wide,  and  vast, 
Rushed  Lochlin  on  against  the  king. 

Bent  aud  tearful,  movu'uful,  slow, 
His  spear  behind  liim  on  the  heath." 


Fingal  appear.  High  is  the  grove  of  their  masts,  as  they  iiod  by 
turns  on  the  rolling  wave.  Swaran  saw  them  from  the  hUl;  he 
returned  from  the  sons  of  Erin.  As  ebbs  the  resoundiug  sea,  through 
the  hundred  isles  of  Inistore ;  so  loud,  so  vast,  so  immense  returned 
the  sons  of  Lochlin  against  the  king.  But  bending,  weeping,  sad, 
aud  slow,  and  dragging  his  long  spear  behind,  Cuthullin  sunk  in 
VOL.    I.  2  H 


but,  exhaustej 
Ijvhiswoumis, 
fcìl  deud. 

Cuchulliu 
stands  alonc. 


Swaran  ad- 
vances  at 
dawn  ;  but 
daylight 
showing  the 
ships  of  Fin- 
gal  elose  at 
hand,  he 
turns  from 
pursuing  the 
host  of  Erin 
to  attaclc 
Fingal. 


Cuchullin, 
oppressed  with 
grief,  with- 
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o  Give  me 
tme  meeting ; 
llt.  7ìi€et  ine 
myxelf. 


<>  Orator  or 
baril  ;  lit. 
word'iiian  or 
soìujmo  n . 


2G5  Luidh  Cucliullin  thall  's  a'  clioiU', 
Mar  theine  'soillseadh  roimh  a  bhàs. 
Mu  'chàirdean  bha  muhid  an  hioich 
'An  codal  caoin  air  shabh  uani  blàr; 
B'  eagal  dha  aghaidh  an  lìgh, 

270  'Chuir  fàilt  air  o  'n  strì  clio  tric. 
"  Is  honmhor  mo  laoich  air  hàr, 
Treith  Eirinu,  a  1)'  àilhdh  snuagh, 
ladsan  'bha  sìu'dail  's  an  talhi, 
'N  uair  dh'èirich  farum  nan  còrn  ; 

275  Cha-n  fhaic  mi  chaoidh  an  ceuman 
'Am  fraoch  air  aodunu  nan  sìan  : 
Cha  chluinn  mi  an  guth  's  an  t-seilg; 
Aig  sruth  an  deirg  's  an  aonach  ; 
Clos,  sàmhach,  'us  ìosal  'n  an  cadal 

280  'N  an  luidhe  gun  leus  tha  mo  chàirdean. 
A  thannais'  fhaoin  nam  marbh-hnoch, 
Tachraibh  's  an  fhraoch  orm  fein," 
'N  uair  lìibas  craobh  Thìira  fo  ghaoith, 
'S  fuaim  bhaoth  air  aghaidh  na  beinn'. 

285  Luidheam  fada  thall  os  ìosal 

Gun  f  hios  do  f  hear-focail,  no  dàin  ; '' 
Clia-n  eirich  dhomh  chach  no  uaigh 
Aig  iomall  nan  stuadh,  no  'n  gleann. 
Bi  brònacli,  's  mi  'measg  nam  marbh. 


Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends.  He  feared  the 
face  of  Fingal,  who  was  -wont  to  gi'eet  hini  from  the  fichls  of 
renown ! 

"  How  many  lie  there  of  my  lii'rne.s  !  Ihe  cliicfs  of  Erin's  riice  ! 
they  that  were  chocrfid  in  the  hall,  wlien  tlie  sound  nf  tlie  sliells 
aroso  !     No  morc  sliall  I  find  their  steps  in  the  lieath  ;  no  more 
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265  Cuchullin  lay  in  tlie  wood,  apart, 
Like  fire  that  gieams  before  it  dies ; 
The  hero's  grief  was  for  his  friends, 
In  dreamless  sleep  on  the  field  of  battles  : 
He  feared  the  countenance  of  the  king 

270  Who  so  oft  had  welcomed  him  from  war. 
"  Many  arc  my  heroes  (strctched)  on  earth — 
Erin's  chiefs  of  glorious  niien  ; 
They  who  were  joyous  in  the  hall, 
"VVhen  sounded  the  cheer  of  goblets. 

275  Their  steps  I  never  more  shall  see 
On  heath,  as  they  face  the  storm  ; 
Theìr  voice  in  the  huut  I  shall  ncver  hear 
By  the  stream  of  red  (deer)  on  the  hill. 
Still,  silent,  and  h^wly  in  slcep, 

280  Without  a  gleam,  my  friends  repose. 
Ye  airy  shades  of  the  brave  dead, 
Give  me  true  meeting  on  the  heather," 
When  bends  the  tree  of  Tura  imder  wind, 
And  weird-like  sound  is  on  the  mountaiu-sidc. 

285  In  secret  far  away  shall  I  lie  down, 
Unknown  to  orator  or  bard  ;*■ 
Nor  tomb  nor  stone  shall  rise  for  me, 
By  marge  of  waves,  or  in  the  glen. 
Mournful  be  thou  since  I  am  with  the  dead. 


draws  into  the 
wood ; 


mounis  ovcr 
his  slaught- 
ered  warriors  ; 


and  bewails 
his  own  loss 

iil"fiiine. 


shall  I  hear  their  voice  iu  tlie  chase.  I'ale,  silont,  low  on  bloody 
beds,  are  thej'  Tvho  were  my  friends  !  O  spirits  of  the  lately  dead, 
meet  Cuthullin  òn  liis  lieath  !  Speak  to  him  on  the  wind,  when 
the  rustling  tree  of  Tura's  cave  resòunds.  There,  far  remote,  I  shall 
lie  nnknown;  no  bard  sliall  hear  of  me;  no  grey  stone  shall  rise 
to  my  renown.     Jrourn  me  with  tlie  dead,  O  Bragela  !  dcparted  is 
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DUAN  III.        290  A  Bhrà'-gheal  a's  àillidh  ciabh, 

Bi  brònach,  's  mo  chliu  aù'  falbh  !  " 

Mar  sin  a  labhair  an  triath, 
'N  uair  chuir  e  an  slial^h  aii-  chìil. 

An  rìgh  'n  a  luing  'bha  làidir,  còrr, 
295  Shìn  a  mach  gu  mòr  a  shleagh  : 
Bha  'chruaidh  mar  lasair  air  scòrr  ; 
Dearbh-theachdair  a'  bhàis  's  a'  mliagli, 
'N  uair  luidheas  air  Meallmor  an  fhraoich 
An  caol-dhcalan  o  'n  fhaoin-thaibhs', 
300  Am  fear-siubhail  fo  eagal  leis  fein, 
'S  a'  gheahxch  a'  dubhadli  's  an  sj^eur. 

"  Dh'aom  an  còmhrag,"  thuirt  an  rìgh, 
"  Chi  'm  obair  na  strì  's  an  reidh, 
Fuil  chraobhach  mo  chàirdean  's  an  fhrìth 

30.5  Is  brònach  do  fhraoch  'a  Lena  ; 

'S  brònach  darag  air  beinn  Chromla. 
'N  neart  thuit  sealg-f  hir  'bu  trèine ; 
'S  mac  Sheuma  nam  beum  air  chòmhhith. 
'Fhillein  's  a  Ròinne,  mo  dhà  mhac, 

310  Togaibhs'  an  stoc  aig  Fionnghal ; 
Dlribh  air  aghaidh  nan  cnoc, 
'Us  gairmidh  gu  loch  na  Torghud, 
Gairmibh  nàmhaid  o  uaigh  Làmhdhearg, 


my  fame."     Such  were  tlie  words  of  Cutliulliii,  •wlicn  lic  suiik  iii 
the  -vvoods  of  Cromla  ! 

Fiiigal,  tall  in  his  ship,  stretehed  his  hright  lance  before  hini. 
Terrible  was  thu  gleam  of  the  steel  :  it  was  like  the  groen  meteor  of 
death  setting  in  the  heath  of  Mahnor,  wlicn  tho  travellcr  is  akine, 
and  tho  liroad  moon  is  darkened  in  heaven. 
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290  Bragèla  of  loveliest  hair  ; 

Mournful  be  thou,  for  my  reuown  is  gone." 

Such  was  the  utterance  of  thc  priuce, 
When  from  the  mountain  he  withcbew. 

The  king  in  his  galley,  stout  and  strong, 

295  Eagerly  stretchecl  fortli  his  spear ; 

His  steel  (was)  as  a  flame  on  jaggècl  rock — 
Unerring  messenger  of  death  on  field, 
When  falls,  on  Melmor  of  heather, 
The  pointed  lightning  fi'om  a  wayward  ghost ; 

300  The  lonely  traveller  is  afraid 

As  the  moon  grows  dark  in  the  skies. 

"  Ceased  has  the  battle,"  said  the  king ; 
"  I  see  the  work  of  strife  upon  the  plain — 
The  bubbling  blood  of  my  friends  on  the  moor. 

305  Mournful  is  thy  heath,  0  Lena  I— 

Mournful  the  oaks  on  the  Ben  of  Cromka ; 
Fell  strongest  hunters  in  their  strcngth, 
And  with  them  Semo's  son  of  mightful  stroke. 
Fillan  and  Ryno,  both  my  sons, 

310  Sound  ye  the  horn  of  Fingal; 
Ascend  the  face  of  the  hLll, 
And  summou  to  the  locli  of  Torgal  ^ — 
Summon  the  foe  from  grave  of  Lamderg — 


Fingal  lands, 


uiourns  over 
the  sad  signs 
r.f  battle 
whirh  met 
liia  eye, 


and  sends  two 
of  his  sons  to 
summon 
Swaran  to 
combat. 


"  The  battle  is  past,"  said  the  king.  "  I  behold  the  blood  of  mj 
friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Lena  !  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla  ! 
The  hunters  have  fallen  in  their  strength  :  the  son  of  Semo  is  no 
more.  Eyno  and  Fillan,  my  sons,  sound  the  horn  of  Fingal. 
Asccnd  that  hill  on  the  shore ;  call  the  children  of  the  foe.  Call 
them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  cliief  of  other  times.     Be 
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An  triatli  a  gliabh  tàmli  o  sliean. 
315  Biodh  'ur  guth  mar  ghuth  'ur  u-athar, 

'N  uair  a  dh'èireas  dha  gabliail  o  chòmhrag. 

Feitheam  un  so  an  Laoch  treuu  ; 

Feitheam  mu  Lena  air  Suaran. 

Thigeadh  au  gaisgeach  leis  fèin, 
320  No  maille  r'a  cheud  fo  'n  armaibh. 

Thigeadh  na  nàimhdean  gu  lèii' ; 

Inn'siljh  <];ur  treun  's  pnu'  garbh  siuu." 


a  "Glciilet" 
is  tlie  litcral 
tnujslatiim  (jf 
ti/''ann(itì. 
Ì'ossilily 
"  (liii.^'r.- " 
would  hti 
better  under- 
stood. 

b  The  craggy 
land  of  snow 
— i.e.  Locli- 
liu. 


Chaidh  Ròinue  ruadli  gu  'luas  mar  dhealau  : 

Bha  FiUean  mar  fhoghar  fo  ghruaim. 
325  Chuahxs  thar  Lèna  nau  gleannan  "■ 

Stoc  Fhionnghail  le  sìnns're  a'  chuain. 

Mar  thràigh  f  huaimear  a'  chuain  mhòir, 

A'  tilleadh  o  thòrr  tìr  an  t-sueachd','' 

Cho  làidir,  cho  dorcha,  cho  còrr 
330  Theiring  sliochd  nan  long  o'n  leac. 

Bha  'n  rìgh  rompa  mòr  'us  treun 

'Am  beud  àrdaiu  sgeithe  's  airm. 

Las  fearg  air  dubh-aghaidh  nach  tinuia. 

Bha  'shìiil  nuir  theiue  sldibh  'an  stomn. 


«  The  maid  of 
suow — i.e. 
Agandi!cca, 
sistcr  to 
Swarau. 


335  Chuunaic  Fiduu  muc  8tàirn'  'bu  chòrr, 
'8  bha  'chuimhu'  air  òigh  an  t-sueachd';° 
'N  uair  thuit  i,  bha  Suaran  fo  dheoir ; 


your  voico  liko  tliat  of  your  fiitlier  wlien  ho  enters  tlio  battles  of 
his  streiiKth.  I  wait  for  thc  niighty  straiiger :  I  wait  on  Lena's 
sliore  for  Swarau.  Let  liini  conic  witli  all  his  rat;o ;  strong  in  hattlo 
are  the  IViends  of  tho  dead  !  " 

Fair  Ryno  as  h'glitning  gleaiiiod  along :  Darli  Fillan  rusliod  liko 
the  shado  of  autuiun.     On  Leua's  hoath  tlicir  voico  is  hoard.     Tho 
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The  chief  who  (there)  abode  of  old. 
315  Be  your  voice  as  the  voice  of  your  father 

When  he  kindles  to  battle-onslaught ; 

Here  wait  I  (for)  the  hero  of  prowess — 

I  wait  for  Swaran  on  Lena. 

Let  the  warrior  come  ou  alone, 
320  Or  with  his  hundreds  iu  their  ariuour  ; 

Come  the  enemies  all  together, 

Tell  them  we  are  strong  and  stern." 


DUAN  III. 


Red  Eyno  weut  at  his  speed  likc  lightuing 
Fillan  was  like  autunm  in  gloom. 

325  Heard  over  Lena  of  gleulets  " 

Was  Fingal's  horn  by  the  race  of  the  sea. 
Like  sounding  shore  of  the  great  oceau, 
As  it  turns  from  the  craggy  land  of  suow  '' — 
As  strong,  as  dark,  as  unsurpassed — 

330  The  race  of  ships  from  rocks  rushed  down  ; 
The  great  stroug  king  was  at  their  head, 
In  baleful  pride  of  shield  and  armour  ; 
Flamed  wi-ath  in  his  dark  unblenchiug  face ; 
His  eye  was  like  mountain-fire  in  storm. 

335       Fingal  saw  the  imrivalled  son  of  Starno ; 
His  memory  turned  to  the  maid  of  snow.° 
When  she  fell  (dead),  Swaran  wept 


The  advaiice 
of  the  liost 
of  Lochliu 
dL'scribed. 


Wlieu  Fiugal 
saw  Swarau, 
the  brothei 
Agandecea, 
his  first  lovc. 


of 


sons  of  oceau  heard  tlie  horu  of  Fingal.  As  tbe  roaring  eJdy  of 
oceau  returning  from  tlie  kingdom  of  snows  ;  so  strong,  so  dark,  so 
sudden  came  down  the  sons  of  Loohlin.  Tlie  king  in  their  front 
appears,  in  tho  dismal  j^ride  of  his  anns  !  Wrath  burns  on  his 
dark-brown  face :  his  eyes  roll  in  the  tire  of  liis  valour.  Fingal 
beheld  the  son  of  Starno  :  he  remembered  Agandecca.     For  Swaran 
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Mu  'n  òg-mhnaoi  a  b'  àillidh  leac, 
Chaidh  Ullin  nam  fonn  d'a  cliòir 
340  G'  a  chuireadh  gu  cuirm  air  tràigli. 
Bu  taitueach  do  r\gh  nam  lieann-niòr 
Cuimhn'  air  ainuir  a  cheud-ghràidh. 

Thàinig  UUiu  a  b'  aosda  ceum, 
'S  labhair  e  fèin  ri  mac  Sttlirn. 

345  "  Thus'  o  thìr  fada,  'fhir  threin, 

'S  coimeas  'n  ad  dideadh  's  'u  ad  airm 
Ri  creig  'am  meadhon  nan  stuadh, 
Thig  -sa  gu  cuirm  nan  triath, 
Caith  là  na  sàmhchair  fo  f  hleagh  ; 

350  Am  màireach  bi  'briseadh  nan  sgiath, 
'S  a'  chòmhrag  mu-n  iadh  an  t-sleagh." 


«  Powcrless 
.shall  lic  tliy 
kiiif,' ;  lit. 
witliout  liinc, 
or  imntnm;/, 
nhall  be  thy 
king. 


"  'N  diugh  fdin,"'thuirt  mac Stàirn',  "  au  diugh  fein 
Briseam  's  a'  liheinn  an  t-sleagh. 
'Màii-eafh  bi'dh  do  rìgh  -sa  gun  ghlcus," 

355  Agus  Suaran  's  a  thrèin  aig  fieagli." 

"  Am  màireach  biodh  fleagh  aig  an  triath," 
Thuirt  rìgh  INIhòrljhcinn  fo  fhiamh-ghàirc, 
"  'N  diugh  cuiream  an  còmhrag  air  sliabh, 
'S  briseadhmaid  an  sgiath  'bu  shàr. 

3iJ0  'Oisein,  seas  suas  ri  mo  làimh. 


with  tlie  tears  of  youth  had  luourned  his  white-hosonieJ  sister.  He 
sent  Ullin  of  songs  to  l)id  him  to  the  feast  of  sh(!ll.s  :  for  jileasant 
on  Fingal's  soul  returned  the  memory  of  tho  first  of  his  loves  ! 

Ullin  came  with  aged  stejis,  and  spoke  to  Starno's  son.  "  0  thou 
that  dwellest  afar,  surrounded  liko  a  rock,  with  thy  waves  !  come  to 
the  feast  of  the  king,  and  pass  the  day  in  rest.     To-morrow  let  us 
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For  the  maiden  of  loveliest  clieek. 
Ullin  of  songs  went  to  his  presence, 
340  To  bid  him  to  a  feast  on  the  shore ; 

Pleasiug  to  the  kiug  of  grcat  mouutaius, 
Was  mcmory  of  thc  maiden,  his  first  love. 

Came  Ullin  of  agèd  step, 

Aud  he  spake  to  the  son  of  Starno. 
345  "  Thou  from  far-off  laud,  thou  stroug  oue, 

Like  in  thy  vesture  aud  thiue  armour, 

To  a  rock  amid  the  breakers, 

Come  thou  to  the  banquet  of  nobles  ; 

lu  feastiug  speud  a  day  of  cahu, 
350  Ou  the  morrow  break  the  shiehls ; 

In  the  couflict  of  hurtling  spears."  * 

"  This  veryday,"  said  Starno's  son ;  "this  veiy  day 

Shall  I  break  the  spear  on  the  hill ; 

To-morrow  powerless  shall  be  thy  king ;  " 
355  Swaran  and  his  strong  ones  shall  feast." 

"  To-morrow  let  the  hero  feast," 

The  king  of  great  Bens,  smiling,  said  ; 

"  To-day  I  fight  the  battle  on  the  hill ; 

And  break  we  the  shield  so  strong. 
360  Ossian,  stand  thou  close  by  my  hand ; 


fight,  O  Swaran,  and  break  the  echoiug  shields."  "  To-day,"  said 
Starno's  wrathful  son,  "  we  hreak  the  echoing  shields :  to-morrow 
my  feast  shall  be  spread  ;  but  Fingal  shall  lie  on  earth."  "  To- 
niorrow  let  his  feast  be  spread,"  said  Fingal,  with  a  smile.  "  To- 
day,  0  my  sons  !  we  shall  break  the  echoing  shields.  Ossian, 
stand  thou  near  my  arm.     Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  sword.     Fergus, 


DUAN  III. 

he  sent  Ullin, 
his  bard,  to 
invite  him  to 
fcast  with 
him  on  the 
first  diiy, 


oifering  bat- 
tle  on  the 
second. 


Swaran  refuses 
the  invitatiou, 
and  insists  on 
cngaging  ini- 
mediately. 


Fingal  asseiits, 
and  chargcs 
his  sons  to 
equal  him  in 
his  renowii. 
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'Gliaill,  togsii  do  hinii,  'fliir  mhòir ; 

'Fiiearghui.s,  tarruiug  taifeid  nach  mall  : 
Tilgs'  'FhiUein,  do  chrann  'bu  chòrr. 
Togaibhs'  'ur  sgiàthan  gu  h-àrd. 

305 

Mar  ghealach  fo  sgàil'  's  an  speur  : 
Biodh  'ur  sleaghan  mar  theachdair'  a'  bhàis  ; 
Leanuibh,  leanuibh  mo  chliu  's  mi  fèin ; 
Bi'bh  coimeas  do  cheud  's  a'  bhlàr." 

Mar  cheud  gaoth  'au  daraig  Mliòrbheiun, 

370 

Mar  cheud  sruth  o  thòrr  nan  aouach, 
Mar  ueoil  a'  curradh  gu  dìibhhiidh, 
Mar  chuan  mòr  air  tràigh  a'  taomadl;, 
Cho  leathann,  beucach,  dorcha,  borb 
Thachair  hxoich  fo  cholg  air  Lena. 

375 

Bha  gairm  an  t-sluaigh  alr  cruaicli  nani  bcanu, 
Mar  thorrunn  'an  oidhche  nan  sìan, 
'N  uair  bhriseas  nial  Chona  nan  gleann, 
'Us  niìle  tailihs'  a'  sgreadadh  pu  dìan 

O                                 O 

Air  gaoith  f  haoin  f  hiair  nan  càrn. 

380 

Gliluais  au  rio-li  'n  a  neart  cu  luath, 

O                                          o                         ' 

]\Iar  thannas  Thrcinmhoir,  fuath  frun  Ijhàieh, 
'N  uair  thig  e  'n  cròm-osag  nan  stuadh 
Cu  Mòrbheiuu,  tìr  sìnns're  a  ghràidh. 

bcnd 

thy  crooked  ycw.     Thiow,  FiUan,  thy  lancc  through  lieaven. 

Lift 

your  shiclds  like   tho   darkened   nu)oii.     Be  yoiir  spears  the 

mcteors  of  death.     ImiIIow  mo  iu  tlu!  p;itli  of  niy  iauu!.     Eciuul  my 

docds 

iii  battle." 

As 

a  himdrod  wiiids  on  Morven  ;  as  the  streams  of  a  huiidred 

hills 

;  as  clouds  lly  successive  over  hoaven ;  as  the  dark  oceaii  assails 
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Gaul,  thou  great  oue,  lift  tliy  braud ; 
Fergus,  cli'aw  tliy  speediug  bow-striug  ; 
Fillau,  throw  thy  lauce  uuuiatched  : 
Eaise  ye  ou  high  yoiu"  shields, 
3G5  Like  a  clouded  uioon  in  the  sky. 

Be  your  spears  as  messengers  of  deatli. 
Follow,  follow  my  renown  aud  me  ; 
]\Iatch  a  hundred  in  the  battle." 


As  hundi-edwinds  'mid  oaks  of  great  mouutaius, 
370  As  hundred  torrents  from  lofty  liills, 
As  clouds  iu  darkness  rushing  on, 
As  the  great  oceau  roUiug  ou  the  shore, — 
So  vast,  so  souudiug,  dark,  aud  steru, 
Met  the  fierce  wtuTÌors  on  Leua. 
375  The  shout  of  the  host  ou  mountain-height 
Was  like  thunder  ou  a  uight  of  storms, 
^^Hien  bursts  the  cloud  iu  Cona  of  gleus, 
And  thousaud  spirits  wildly  shriek 
On  the  waste  wiud  that  sweeps  around  the  cairus. 


The  conflict 
described. 


380       In  his  streugth  advauced  the  kiug  with  specd, 
Like  Treunmor's  ghost — a  spirit  stern — 
When  he  comes  in  the  eddying  wdud  of  waves 
To  the  sreat  mountaru-land  of  his  loved  sii-es. 


Kingal  was 
likf  the  spirit 
of  Treunmor, 
his  ancestur. 


the  sliore  of  the  desert :  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so  terriblc,  the  arinies 
mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath.  The  groan  of  the  people  spread 
over  the  hills :  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night  -when  the  cloud 
bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hol- 
low  ■H'ind.  Fingal  rushed  on  in  liis  strength,  terriblc  as  the  spirit 
of  Treninor,  wheu,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes  to  Morven,  to  see  the 
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Bi'dh  an  darag  a'  fuaim  's  a'  blieiun, 
385  Tuitidli  carraig  na  sldibli  fa  'cliòir  ; 

Tro'  'n  dealau  chitliear  e  fèin  ; 

0  chàm  gu  càrn  bi'  dh  'cheuman  mòr. 

B'  fhuQeach  leam  m'  athair  's  au  fhrìth, 

'N  uair  'thog  e  le  clì  a  Linu ; 
390  Bha  cuimhn'  air  'òig'  aig  an  rìgh, 

'N  uair  chathadh  lcis  strì  nau  gleann. 

Shiubhail  Eòiune  mar  theiue  nan  speur 
Bu  dorcha  gu  lèir  a  bha  Gall ; 
Chaidh  Fcargus  mar  ghaoith  's  a'  blieinu  ; 

395  Ghluais  Filleau  mar  cheathach  ri  tom ; 
Bha  Oisian  mar  charragh  's  a'  chòmhrac; ; 
Bha  m'  anam  a'  mòrchuis  niu  'u  righ, 
Bu  honmhor  na  bàis,  's  bu  dùbhlaidh 
Fo  dheaLan  mo  mhòr-Lainn  's  an  strì. 

400  Cha  robh  'n  sin  mo  chiabh  cho  glas ; 
Cha  do  chrith  mo  làmh  le  aois  ? 
Bha  lèirsinu  mo  sliìiil  guu  dol  as, 
'Us  shiìibhLidh  mo  chas  dhomh  a  chaoidh. 

Co  'dh'inn'seadh  air  bàs  uau  slògh  'i 
405  Co  air  gnìomhan  nam  mòr-thriath, 
'N  uair  lasadh  gu  feh-g  an  rìgh  còrr 


children  of  his  jiridi'.  Thi!  oaks  rt'souiid  oii  tlioir  luoiuitains,  aiid 
the  rocks  fall  down  liefore  him.  Dinily  seen,  as  lightens  thc  niglit, 
lio  strides  largely  from  liill  to  lùll.  Bloody  'was  the  hand  of  my 
father  when  lie  whirled  the  gh'am  of  liis  sword.  He  reiuemLcrs  the 
battles  of  liis  youth.     Tlie  field  is  wasted  in  his  course  ! 

Eyno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fìre.     Dark  is  the  brow  of  Gaul. 
Fergus  rushed  forward  with  feet  of  wind :  FiUau  liko  the  mist  of 
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Resounds  the  oak-tree  on  the  hill ; 
385  The  mountain-rock  falls  down  before  him. 

Through  lightning  he  himself  is  seen  ; 

From  cairn  to  cairn  are  his  great  strides. 

Bloodthirsty  was  my  father  on  the  moor, 

As  he  raised  his  brand  in  his  might. 
390  The  monarch  recalled  his  youth, 

Whcn  he  foueht  the  fio;ht  of  the  irlens. 


Ryno  sped  like  the  fire  of  the  skies  ; 

Gaul  was  altogether  dark  ; 

Fergus  rushed  like  mountain-wind ; 
395  FiUan  moved  like  mist  that  climbs  the  hill ; 

Ossian  was  as  a  rock  in  the  conflict. 

My  soul  exulted  in  the  king. 

Many  the  deaths  aud  mournful 

Under  my  gi-eat  spear's  lightning  in  the  fraj-. 
400  My  hair  was  not  so  hoaiy  then ; 

My  hand  did  not  tremble  with  age; 

The  sight  of  my  eyes  was  unquenched, 

And  my  foot  could  travel  ever  on. 


The  prowess 
of  other  heroes 
is  mentioueil. 


Ossian  refers 
to  his  ovvn 
achievements, 
contrasting 
thesewith  his 
feeble  old  age. 


Who  could  tell  the  deaths  of  men  ? 
405  Who  of  the  deeds  of  mighty  chiefs 

When  klndled  in  wrath  the  resistlcss  kino-. 


the  hill.  Ossian,  lilio  a  rock,  came  down.  I  exulted  in  the  strength 
of  the  king.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  my  arm  !  dismal  the  gleam 
of  my  sword  !  My  looks  -n'ere  not  thon  so  grey  ;  nor  trembled  niy 
hands  with  age.  My  eyes  were  not  closed  in  darkness  ;  my  feet 
failed  not  in  the  race  ! 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people  ?    Who  the  deeds  of 
mighty  heroes?   when  Fingal,  huniing  in  his  wrath,  oonsumod  the 
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o  Each  war- 
rior  (re- 
nowned)  in 
olden  lay ; 
lit.  each  war- 
rior  ivhose 
was  an  an- 
cient  lay. 


oM^i,  l'oy/  ■ 
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410 


41.5 


420 


425 
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'Caitheadh  Lochlin  air  tòrr  nan  sliabh  \ 
Dh 'èirich  toirm  air  thoirm  o  'n  t-shiagh, 
Gu  'n  d'  thuit  air  au  stuaidh  an  oidlicli'. 

Fann,  a'  crith,  gun  tuar,  mar  fhèidh, 
Thionail  Locldin  air  Lena  'n  fhraoich. 
Shuidh  siune  mu  chlàrsaichean  grinn 
Aig  Lùbar  nan  sèimh-uisg  caoin. 
'S  e  'u  rìgh  'bu  teinn'  air  an  tom 
'S  e  'clàistinn  binn-sgeul  nam  bàrd ; 
Bha  sìnns're  nam  mòr-ghnìomh  's  an  flionii, 
Gach  gaiso;each  a  b'  aosda  dàn." 
Air  sgèith  bha  aomadh  an  rìgh  ; 
Bha  osag  na  frìth  'n  a  chiabh, 
A  smaointean  air  làithean  na  strì, 
'An  àm  'bu  neo-chlìth  na  treith. 
Ri  'thaoljli  'n  a  sheasadh  ri  crann 
Bha  Oscar  nan  lann  'bu  chòrr, 
A  shùil  air  rìgh  Mhòrbhcinn  nan  gleann, 
'Us  'anam  mu  'ghnìomhan  mòr. 

"  'Mhic  mo  mhic,"  thuh't  an  rìgh, 
"  'Oscair  na  strì  'n  ad  òige, 
Cliunnam  do  chLaidheamh  nach  mìn  ; 
Bha  m'  uaill  mu  m'  shìnns're  mòr. 


sons  of  Lochlin  ?  Groans  swclled  on  groans  froin  hiU  to  liill,  till  night 
had  covered  all.  Pale,  staring  like  a  herd  of  decr,  the  sons  of  Locli- 
lin  convenu  on  Lena.  We  sat  nnd  lieard  the  sprightly  harp  at 
Lubar's  gentlc  strc^am.  Fingal  hiraself  was  next  to  tlie  foe.  He 
listcned  to  tlie  tales  of  his  hards.  His  godlike  race  wero  in  the 
song,  the  cliicfs  of  othcr  tiincs.     Attcntive,  lcaning  nn  liis  shield, 


^1f<  WKi   /K.  "  (^'^  fir  cAcw.clec^cÀ:\    ?       •     a-i^    hiU^^cu'< 

(c^k^^:^  n^r  tJU'u.  jf^c^  ujvi^  id  ^  ^avy^  Uu/i^/y/ 
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Consuming  Lochlin  on  tlie  mountain-lieights  ? 
Eose  shout  on  shout  from  the  host, 
Until  night  fell  down  on  thc  wave. 

410       Faint  and  pale,  trembling  like  deer, 

Lochlin  gathered  on  Leua  of  heath. 

We  sat  around  the  pleasant  harps, 

By  Lubar  of  waters  slow  and  pure  ; 

The  king  was  nighest  to  the  hill. 
415  He  listened  to  the  pleasing  tale  of  bards  ; 

The  sires  of  hero-deeds  werc  in  the  song, 

Each  warrior  (renowued)  in  olden  Lay." 

On  a  shield  reclined  the  king  ; 

The  forest-wind  was  thi'ough  his  hair; 
420  His  thoughts  werc  of  days  of  battle 

In  the  time  when  warriors  were  strong. 

Bcside  him,  leaniug  on  a  tree, 

Was  Oscar  of  matchle.ss  spears  ; 

His  eye  on  the  king  of  great  mountains  and  glens, 
425  And  his  soul  exultaut  in  his  deeds. 

"  Son  of  my  son,"  said  the  king ; 
"  Oscar,  Avho  art  a  warrior  in  thy  youtli, 
I  beheld  thy  trenchant  bhìde, 
(And)  my  pride  in  my  kiudred  was  great. 


the  king  of  Morven  sat.  The  ■wind  whistled  throngh  his  locks  ; 
his  thoughts  are  of  the  days  of  other  years.  Ncar  liini,  on  his 
bending  spear,  my  young,  niy  valiant  Oscar  stood.  He  adinired  the 
king  of  Morv'en  :  his  deeds  were  swelling  in  his  soul ! 

"  Son  of  my  son,"  began  tho  king,  "  0  Osear,  pride  of  youth  !     I 
saw  the  shining  of  thy  sword:  I  gloried  in  my  race.     Pursue  the 


DUAN  III. 

The  battle 
continued  tiU 
night,  when 
Swaran,  utter- 
ly  defeateii, 
Hed  to  the 
liill. 


Fingal  and 
his  warriors 
rested  beside 
tlie  river 
Lubar. 


He  gives  high 
praise  to 
Oscar,  his 
grandson,  for 
his  bravery, 
and  counsels 
him  as  to  his 
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o  The  episode 
of  Fàhine- 
Holuìs  is  not 
in  Macpher- 
son's  Gaelic 
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Note. 


/^^/L-  /S-26.    Ct^^-^ 


430  Leansa  cliu  na  dh'aom  a  cliaoidh  ; 
/rai/(     Mar  d'  aithrichean  bi-sa  fèin, 

Mar  Threunmor,  ceud  cheanuard  nan  saoi, 

Mar  Thrathal,  sàr  athair  nan  treun. 

'N  an  òige  bhuail  iad  'am  Ijlàr ; 
435  'An  duanaibli  nam  bàrd  tha  'n  cliu. 

Bi-sa  mar  shruth  ris  na  sàir ; 

Ei  laigse  nau  lann  cho  ciuin 

Ei  aiteal  gaoith  air  raou  an  f  h^'ir. 

Mar  sin  bha  Treunmor  nan  sgiath, 
440  'Us  Trathal,  ceannard  nan  triath  ; 

Mar  sin  bha  mo  ghniomh  's  an  t-slial)li. 

Bha  'm  feumach  riamh  ri  mo  làimh, 

'S  dh'fhàs  an  lag  dàna  fo  m'  chruaidh. 

Na  h-iarrsa  carraid  nan  sgiath  ; 
445  'S  na  diìdt  i  air  sliabh  nan  cruach."" 


fame  of  our  fathei-s  ;  be  tliou  what  they  have  been  when  Trennior 
lived  the  first  of  nien,  and  Tratlial  the  father  of  heroes  !  Tliey 
fought  the  battle  in  their  youth :  they  are  the  Bong  of  bards.  0 
Oscar  !  bend  the  strong  in  arni,  but  spare  the  feeble  hand.  Ee  thou 
a  stream  of  many  tides  against  the  foes  of  thy  people;  but  like  tlie 
gale  that  moves  the  grass  to  tliose  wlio  ask  tliine  aid.  So  Trenmor 
lived  ;  such  Trathal  was,  and  such  has  Fingal  been.  !My  arni  was 
the  support  of  tlie  injured  ;  t)ic  weak  rcstcd  bchind  tlie  ligiitning 
of  my  stecl. 

"  Oscar !  I  was  young  like  tliee  when  lovely  Fainasiilhs  came : 
that  sunbcam  !  that  mild  light  of  love  !  the  daughtcr  of  Craca's 
king  !  I  then  returncd  from  C'ona's  heath,  and  few  were  in  my 
train.  A  white-saUed  boat  apjicarcd  far  olf ;  we  saw  it  Hke  a  mist 
that  rode  on  occan's  wind.  It  soon  approached.  Wc  saw  tlie  fair : 
hcr  white  lireast  heaved  with  sighs.     The  wind  was  in  her  loosc 
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430  Ever  follow  tlieir  fame  who  are  gonc  ; 

Be  thou  even  as  thy  fathers  were — 

Like  Treuumor,  forcmost  leader  of  heroes  ; 

Like  Tra-hal,  true  father  of  the  brave. 

In  youth  they  smote  in  battle; 
435  In  the  Lays  of  bards  is  their  renown. 

Be  thou  as  a  torrent  against  the  strong ; 

To  weakness  of  weapon  as  mild 

As  a  breath  of  wind  on  thc  grassy  pLiin. 

So  was  Treunmor  of  shiekls, 
440  And  Tra-hal,  the  leader  of  ehicfs — 

Such  were  my  decds  on  the  mountain  ; 

The  ncedy  was  ever  anigh  me, 

And  the  weak  waxed  bold  beneath  my  stccL 

Seek  not  thou  thc  conflict  of  shiclds, 
445  Nor  shun  it  on  thc  mountain-side."" 


dark  hair  :  her  rosy  clieek  had  tears.  '  Daughter  of  beauty,'  calm 
I  said,  '  what  sigh  is  in  thy  breast  ?  Can  I,  yoimg  as  I  am,  defend 
thee,  daughter  of  the  sea  ?  My  sword  is  not  immatched  in  war,  but 
dauntless  is  my  heart.' 

"  '  To  thee  I  fly,'  witli  sighs  she  said,  '  0  prince  of  mighty  men  ! 
To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of  the  generous  shells,  supporter  of  the  feeble 
liand  !  The  king  of  Craca's  echoing  isle  owned  me  tho  sunbeam 
of  his  race.  Cromala's  have  lieard  the  sighs  of  love  for  unliappy 
FainasòUis  !  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair ;  lie  loved  the  daughter  of 
Craca.  His  sword  is  a  beam  of  hght  upon  the  warrior's  side ;  but 
dark  is  his  brow,  and  temjiests  are  in  his  soul.  I  shun  him  on  the 
roaring  sea  ;  but  Sora's  chief  pursues.' 

"  '  Eest  thou,'  I  said,  '  IjehLnd  my  shickl ;  rest  in  peace,  thou 
beam  of  light  !  The  gloomy  chief  of  Sora  will  fly  if  Fingal's  arm  is 
Hke  his  soul.     In  some  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee,  daughter  of 


conduct  in  the 
future. 
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"  'Fhillein  'us  'Oscair  nan  ciabh  clonn, 
Laoich  nach  trom  air  aghaidh  frìth, 
'N  am  f  hianuis  gabhaibhs'  an  tom  ; 
Faicibh  Lochlin  nan  loug  o  'n  strì. 

450  Cluinneams'  an  gluasad  thall, 

Mar  thoirm  a  thig  fada  o  stuaidh, 
No  coille  nan  cruach.     Na  bi'bh  raall, 
Mu-n  gabh  iad  luingeas  gu  tuath, 
A'  fàgail  le  luathas  nio  lann. 

45.5  'S  iomadh  triath  'us  gaisgeach  beumach 
'Shìol  Eiiinn  gun  leus  'tha  marbh  ; 
Tha  sìnns're  a'  chòmhraig  gun  èirigh. 
Mic  Chromla  nan  torrunn  garbh." 

Gliluais  laoich  'bu  dorcha  tuar, 
4G0  Mar  neul  fuar-charbaid  nan  taibhs', 
'N  uair  thig  sliochd  na  gaoithe  gu  luath 
A'  chur  gruaim  air  sluagh  mu  'n  l)hàs. 


'N  sin  dh'èirich  mac  Mhorni  gu  mall, 
Gall,  mar  charraig  thall  's  an  oidhche. 


the  sea  !  But  Fingal  never  liies.  Where  tho  danger  threatens,  I 
rejoice  in  the  storm  of  spears.'  I  saw  the  tears  upon  her  cheek  ; 
I  pitied  Craca's  fair.  Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  afor,  apj)eared  the 
ship  of  stormy  Borbar.  His  niasts  liigh-bcuded  over  the  sea  hehind 
their  sheets  of  snow.  White  roll  the  waters  on  cithor  sido.  The 
strength  of  ocean  sounds.  '  Come  thou,'  I  said,  '  from  tlie  roar  of 
ocean,  thou  rider  of  the  storm  !  Partako  thc  feast  witliin  my  hall. 
It  is  tho  house  of  strangcrs.' 

"Tlie  maid  stood  tremhling  by  my  side.  IIo  (h'ow  tho  bow  :  slio 
fell.  '  Unerring  is  thy  hand,'  I  said,  '  but  feeble  was  tlie  foe  ! ' 
We  fought,  nor  weak  the  strifo  of  death  !  Ile  sank  beneath  my 
sword.  We  laid  tliem  in  two  tombs  of  stone  ;  the  hapless  lovers 
of  youth !     Such  havo  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Oscar !  bo  thou  like 
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"  Fillan  and  Osear  of  brown  hair, 

Heroes  light  (of  step)  on  forest-brae, 

Before  my  eyes  ascend  the  hill ; 

See  (what)  Lochlin  of  ships  (does)  after  the  fray. 
450  I  hear  their  movements  from  beyond, 

Like  noise  afar  resounding  fi'om  the  wave, 

Or  wood  on  the  hill.     Be  not  slack, 

Lest  they  take  shipping  for  the  north, 

Through  speed  escaping  my  sword. 
455  Many  chiefs  and  heroes  warlike 

Of  Erin's  sons  are  in  darksome  death  ; 

The  race  of  battle  will  rise  no  more — 

Sons  of  Cromla  of  loud  thunder." 


He  orders 
FiUan  and 
Oscar  to  watuli 
the  move- 
ments  of 
Swaran,  lest 
he  should 
escape  to  sea 
at  nÌKht. 


Moved  the  heroes,  dark  in  aspect, 
460  Like  cold  cloud-chariots  of  ghosts, 

When  the  sons  of  the  wind  come  in  speed, 
To  appal  the  people  with  death. 

Then  slowly  rose  the  son  of  ]\Iorui, 
Gaul,  like  a  rock-pillar  in  the  night — 


Gaul,  the  son 
of  Morni,  eoni- 
plaius  that 


the  age  of  Fingal.  Xever  seareh  thoii  for  battle,  nor  sLun  it  when 
it  comes. 

"  FiUan  and  Oscar  of  the  dark-brown  hair !  ye  that  are  swift  in 
the  race  !  fly  over  the  heath  iii  my  presence  :  view  the  sons  of 
Loclilin.  Far  ofif  I  hear  the  noise  of  their  feet,  like  distant  sounds 
in  woods.  Go,  that  they  may  not  fly  from  my  sword  along  the 
waves  of  the  north.  For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the 
dark  bed  of  death.  Tlie  children  of  war  are  low  ;  the  sons  of  ccho- 
ing  Cromla." 

Tlie  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds  :  two  dark  clotids  that  are 
the  chariots  of  ghosts  ;  when  air's  dark  cliildren  come  forth  to 
frighten  liapless  men.  It  was  then  that  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni, 
stood  like  a  rock  in  night.     His  spear  is  glittering  to  the  stars;    his 
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o  Of  fea-sts ; 
lit.  o/aiiìs. 
Còrti  probalily 
ineans  a  cup 
maJe  of  liorn, 
cornu. 


4:05  'Fhocal  mar  shrutli  mòr  naii  càrn, 

A  chruaidh-shleagh  g'a  ceann  a'soillseadh, 

"  A  mhic  a'  chòmhraig,"  tliuirt  an  triath, 

"  'Eìgh  Mhòrbheinn  nan  sgiath  's  nan  còrn," 

Biodh  bàird  a'  cur  fonn  air  sliabh, 
470  Air  càirdean  Eirinn  nam  fiar-cholg. 

A  rìgh,  cuh'  gu  truaiU  do  Linn, 

Thoir  do  'n  t-sluagh  an  còir,  a  thriath ; 

Tha  sinne  'crìonadh,  's  ar  cliu  gann ; 

'S  tu  fèin  a'  briseadh  gach  sgèith'. 
475  'N  uair  dh'direas  madainn  air  cruaich, 

Seall  fada  shuas  air  ar  gnìomh ; 

Fairicheadh  Lochlin  'an  iomall  a'  chuain, 

Gu-m  bheil  claidheamh  's  an  ruaig  gun  ghìomh. 

'N  sin  a  Labhras  am  bàrd  orm  fèin. 
480  B'  e  so  an  cleachda  'bha  riamh 

Aig  sìnns're  nan  sgiath  's  a'  mhagli ; 

B'  e  so  do  chleachda  fèin,  a  thriath, 

'An  còmhstri  mu-n  iadh  an  t-sleagh." 

"  A  mhic  Mhorni,"  thuirt  an  righ, 
485  "  Tlia  m'  àr(Lxn  gu  Idir  'n  ad  chliu ; 
Riaghail  còmhrag  'an  iomairt  na  strì ; 
Bi'  dh  sleagh  nach  'eil  m\n  ri  d'  chùL 
Togaibh,  togaibh,  a  shiol  nam  fonn  ; 
'Us  dhnaibh  gu  trom  mo  rosg ; 


voice  like  many  streams. 

"  Son  of  battle,"  cried  tlie  cliief,  "  O  Fingal,  kLng  of  sliclls  !  let 
thc  bards  of  many  songs  sootVie  Erin's  friends  to  rest.  Fingal,  sheatlio 
thou  tiiy  sword  of  deatli,  and  let  tliy  pooplc  fight.  \Vc  witlicr  away 
without  our  fame  ;  our  king  is  the  only  breaker  of  shiclds  !  When 
momin"  rises  on  our  liills,  behold  at  a  distance  our  deeds.     Let 
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465  His  voice  as  the  strong  torrent  of  tlie  cairns ; 
His  steel-spear  shining  to  its  j30Ìnt. 

"  Thou  son  of  battle,"  said  the  chief, 

"  King  of  great  Bens,  of  shiekls,  and  feasts," 

Let  bards  on  hiUs  compose  their  hiys 
470  To  Erin's  friends  of  warlike  mood. 

Do  thou,  0  king  !  ensheathe  thy  sword  ; 

Give,  0  chief !  to  the  host  their  right ; 

We  wither,  and  our  fame  is  scant, 

"\^Tiilst  thou  thyself  dost  break  all  shields. 
475  When  morning  rises  on  the  hill, 

Look  thou  on  our  deeds  from  afar  ; 

Let  Lochlin  feel,  on  the  verge  of  ocean, 

That  a  trenchant  sword  pursues ; 

Then  shall  the  bard  discourse  of  me : 
480  The  custom  this  which  always  hckl 

With  om'  shiekled  fathers  on  the  field. 

This  custom  was  thine  own,  0  prince ! 

In  the  conflict  of  hurtling  spears." 

"  Son  of  ]\Iorui,"  answered  the  king, 
485  "  My  pride  is  wholly  in  thy  fame  ; 

Rule  thou  the  battle  iu  the  wrestling  of  strife, 
A  spear  of  might  shall  back  thee. 
Raise,  raise  (the  tune),  ye  sons  of  song, 
And  heavily  close  my  eyelids. 


Loclilin  feel  tlie  sword  of  Morni's  son,  that  barJs  may  sing  of  me. 
Sucli  'was  tlie  custom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noLle  race.  Such  was 
thine  own,  thou  king  of  swords,  in  battles  of  the  spear." 

"  0  son  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I  glorj'  in  mj'  fame  !  Fight ; 
but  my  spear  shall  be  near  to  aid  thee  iu  the  midst  of  danger. 
Eaise,  raise  the  voice,  ye  sons  of  song  !  and  lull  me  iuto  rest.    Here 


DUAN  III. 

Fingal  Iiira- 
self  "  broke 
all  shieUs," 
and  thus  that 
his  warriors 
eamed  no  re- 
nown.     He 
begs  the  king 
to  Ìe«ve  the 
battle  of  the 
following  day 
to  his  chiefs. 


Fingal  will- 
iugly  assents, 
and  says  that 
Gaul  hiniself 
should  rule 
the  battle. 


He  calls  on 
his  bards  to 
lull  him  to 
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■190  Lxiidheam  sìos  ri  fuaim  nau  toun 
Fo  osaig  cliròm  na  h-oidliclie  nochd. 
Ma  tha  thus',  'Aghaidh  'n  t-sneachd', 
Anns  an  leac  am  measg  do  shluaigh ; 
Ma  shuidheas  tu,  a  rèir  mo  bheachd, 

495  Ak  gaoith  mu  chranuail)h  nan  stuadh, 
Thig-sa  gu  m'  aisling,  a  Làmligheal, 
Bi  'suàmli  air  'm  auam,  's  mi  'm  shuain." 

'S  iomadh  guth  'us  clàrsach  ghrinn, 
'Bha  'g  èirigh  suas  air  strì  nam  foun, 
500  Na  dàin  air  àrd-ghnìomh  au  rìgh, 
'S  air  sìuus're  cheauuaird  nau  sonu. 
ALr  uair  chluinnteadh  's  a'  chaoin-fhuaim 
Ainm  Oisein  's  a  luathas  's  a'  mhagh  : 

'S  tric  a  bhuail  's  a  thug  mi  buaidh 
505  'Au  còmhrag  uan  ruaig  le  slèigh. 
Gu  dall,  gu  deurach,  's  gu  faoin, 

'   o  '         o  ' 

Tha  mo  shiubhal  le  daoiue  gun  chlì, 

'Mliòr  Fliionnghail,  cha-n  fhaic  mi  thu  chaoidh, 

Thu  fein  no  do  shuinn,  a  rìgh ; 

510  Tha  'n  ruadhag  a'  spioladh  air  d'  uaigh  ; 
'R\gh  ]\Ihòrl)heinn,  a  's  uaine  tom, 
Biodh  d'  anam  fo  aoibhneas  ri  'luaidli, 
A  cheaunaird  nam  buadh  's  nan  sonn 

514  Aig  Còna  nan  cruach  àrd. 


■\vill  Fingal  lie  aniidst  tlie  wind  ol'  night.  And  if  thou,  Agandccca, 
ai't  ncar,  among  tlio  chiklren  of  thy  land  ;  11'  thou  sittcst  on  a  hlast 
of  wind,  among  the  high-shrouded  masts  of  Lochlin  ;  come  to  my 
druams,  my  fair  one ;  show  thy  hriglit  fac(!  to  niy  soul." 

Many  a  voico  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful  sounds  arose.     Of 
Fmgal's  uoble  deeds  they  sang ;  of  FÌDgal's  nohle  race :  and  some- 
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490  I  will  lie  clown  by  the  soimcl  of  the  xravcs, 
Under  the  eddying  wind  of  night. 
If,  Agandecca,  thou  be  (now) 
Amoug  thy  people  on  the  hill, 
(Or),  if  thou  reelinest,  as  I  deem, 

495  On  wind  'mid  the  masts  of  the  waves, 
Come  to  my  dream,  thou  White-hand — 
Float  over  my  soul  while  I  sleep." 

Many  a  voice  and  dulcet  harp 
Kose  high  in  rivalry  of  airs. 
500  Songs  (told)  the  high  deeds  of  the  king, 
And  of  his  sii-es,  the  leader  of  the  brave. 
At  times  was  heard  amid  the  sweet  sound 
The  name  of  Ossian,  and  his  speed  on  field. 

Ofttimes  I  smote  and  conciuest  won 
505  With  the  spear  in  victorious  war ; 

(Now)  blind  (and)  tearful  and  uuheeded, 

My  path  is  with  weakly  men. 

Great  Fingal,  I  shall  uevcr  sce  thee  more — 

Nor  thee  nor  thy  heroes,  0  king  ! 
510  The  roebuck  nibbles  on  thy  gi'ave  ; 

Great  mouutaiu-king  of  greenest  mound, 

Be  thy  soul  iu  joy  when  uamed, 

Leader  of  victories  and  heroes, 
514  By  Cona  of  the  lofty  peaks. 


sleep,  and  in- 
vokes  Agan- 
decca  to  his 
dreams. 


The  song  of 
the  bards 
celehrated  the 
prowess  of 
Ossian. 


But  now  he  is 
old  and  feelile. 


He  mounis 
over  the  death 
of  his  great 
father. 


times  on  the  lovely  sound  was  heard  the  name  of  Ossian.  I  often 
fought,  and  often  -vvon,  in  hattles  of  the  spear.  But  Llind  and  tear- 
ful  and  forlorn  I  Tvalk  with  little  men  !  0  Fingal,  ìvith  thy  race  of 
war  I  now  hehold  thee  not !  The  wild  roes  feed  on  the  green  tomh 
of  the  mighty  king  of  Morven  !  Blest  he  thy  soul,  thou  king  of 
swords,  thou  most  renowned  on  the  hills  of  Cona  ! 


END   OF   THE  FIRST    VOLUME. 
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